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FOREWORD 


In 1996 we erected a memorial in Holywell Cemetery 
in Oxford to honour George Claridge Druce (1850- 
1932). So it is most appropriate in 1998 we should now 
be celebrating the publication of a new flora for 
Oxfordshire to replace the first of his four county floras, 
which originally appeared in 1886, with a revised edition 
in 1927. 

It is a tribute to Druce’s dominance that it has taken 
so long to update his floras for the counties of the Middle 
and Upper Thames, Ouse and Nene. Berkshire came 
first, Druce’s 1897 flora having been replaced by 
Humphry Bowen’s in 1968. In 1995 Northamptonshire 
followed with The flora of Northamptonshire and the Soke 
of Peterborough by Gill Gent, Rob Wilson and others, 1995 
to replace Druce’s of 1930. Oxfordshire now comes third 
with the present flora, and Buckinghamshire is in active 
preparation to replace Druce’s of 1926. 

The traditional pattern for county floras was to divide 
the County into regions based on river basins (Druce 
used Stour, Ouse, Swere, Ray, Isis, Thame and Thames 
for Oxfordshire) and to include many parish records 
for the more local species. The present flora, following 
the modern trend, is more ecological, stressing habitat, 
and substituting dot maps for lists of parishes. It also, 
however, goes further. Its species accounts stress the 
geology which underlies habitat variation, and the pH 
value of the soil. ‘Woodland’ or ‘grassland’ is helpful, 
but woodland or grassland on chalk or limestone or clay 
soils tells you even more. Oxfordshire has such varied 
geology, in north-east/south-west linear strips from the 
Lias in the north-west to the Thames gravels in the 
south-east, that the distribution of its flora cannot be 
understood without the geological approach which has 
been adopted here. 
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Two novel features of this flora are to include dot maps 
next to the relevant text, instead of clumped together, 
and to add keys and sometimes also line drawings, for the 
more critical species, e.g. the common vetch (Vicia sativa) 
which Druce regarded as two species, one with a 
widespread variety, but which is now treated as one species 
with three subspecies. 

The coverage of the County is unusually thorough, 
certainly compared with some recent floras which appear 
to have been tackled by smallish groups without much 
outside aid. Over the years more than 200 field botanists 
scoured the County for records, so that over 184,000 
tetrad-dots have been entered on the maps, and 15 species 
have been recorded in every tetrad. | 

A bull point for this flora 1s its adherence to the historic 
boundaries of Oxfordshire (vice-county 23 in the 
Watsonian system). In an age when gentlemen in Whitehall 
interfere with local boundaries every 20 years or so, it 1s 
important to be able to assess botanical change by reference 
to fixed boundaries. One recent flora covers an area which 
was promptly abolished by Whitehall -— and the vice- 
counties it partly covered still await their floras. 

There is also an unusually large number of excellent 

introductory chapters, covering not just geology, habitats 
and climate, but also soils, agriculture, human geography, 
palaeobotany and other aspects of the history of the 
Oxfordshire flora. Mosses and liverworts, too, are included, 
unlike many recent floras. 
I confidently recommend this book to all who are 
interested in the wild flowers, ferns and mosses and 
Oxfordshire. They will be consulting it both before and 
after their botanical excursions for a great many years. 


RICHARD FITTER 
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PREFACE 


There have been four previous floras of Oxfordshire, 
Sibthorp in 1794, Walker in 1833, and the two editions of 
Druce (1886, 1927). Why do we need another? There are, 
after all, excellent national Floras, including that by Stace 
(1991, 1997). Several ‘popular’ handbooks have been 
published, giving almost anyone the opportunity to name 
at least the more common plants. A series of specialized 
handbooks to the more difficult groups, such as 
umbellifers, sedges, roses, willows and poplars, is available 
for those who want to make more detailed studies. 

County floras are not principally intended as 
identification manuals; rather they are documentations 
of the actual status of the plants in the county concerned, 
and as such they are valuable to future generations who 
want to know what the flora was like in the past. It 1s 
important that they are updated so that changes can be 
recorded. 

Until the 1960s local floras were very similar in their 
general plan, with an introduction, often brief, but 
sometimes (as for instance in Druce’s second edition) 
containing extensive information on features of the 
County. Druce used river drainage systems as his ‘natural 
regions’ and also gave an account of previous botanists in 
the County. The main flora text was normally a 
systematically ordered account of plants, varying in detail 
from little more than a bare list, to extensive taxonomic 
and distributional information, and in a few examples, 
descriptions of the main communities in which they occur. 

‘The BSBI Mapping Scheme, based on the 10 kilometre 
squares of the National Grid, was highly successful. It 
mobilized a large body of amateur and professional 
botanists, and the published results (Perring and Walters, 
1962) clearly demonstrated the relationships of many 
species to various environmental features. Since then, not 
only has the basic ‘square bashing’ method been adopted 
for species as diverse as nematodes, molluscs and birds, 
but it has been used by most local flora writers, either on a 
5 km basis (Bowen, 1968; Gent & Wilson, 1995; Bates, 
1995), or more often using 2 km squares, or ‘tetrads’. 

It was decided in 1968 that there were several good 
reasons for producing a new Oxfordshire Flora. Since 1927 
an agricultural depression and a World War had brought 
about substantial changes in the countryside, and these 
were being followed by the start of a new agricultural 
revolution (which was to be accelerated by the Common 
Agricultural Policy) though at the time we had little inkling 
of just how profound these changes were to be. So as a 
means of documenting these changes a new flora would 
be useful. 

A second reason, and perhaps the main one we had in 
mind, was that by using a tetrad mapping programme we 


could obtain a much clearer picture of the distribution of 
plants in the County than had been obtained by the less 
systematic methods used before. We also hoped that it 
might produce a better picture of the underlying causes 
of their distribution than could be obtained using 
traditional methods. 

Thirdly we felt that in the same way as the BSBI scheme 
had succeeded in mobilizing the help and enthusiasm of 
an army of recorders, we could give local enthusiasts the 
opportunity of contributing to, and enjoy taking part in, a 
survey of their local area and to share in the final 
achievement. 

Fourthly, having documented the plants at a given 
period, we would be providing a basis for future work, so 
that later generations could compare what they see with 
what was here in the latter part of the twentieth century. 
We have been overtaken by events in that most of the 
recording was done in the 1970s (Figure 14, page 83), 
and many plants have become much scarcer since then, 
so the maps reflect that period more than the present. 

Without wishing to claim too much for the usefulness 
of local floras, there is no doubt that they can provide 
valuable information to conservation bodies, planners, 
landowners and farmers, as well as to scientists working 
on other groups of organisms in the future. 

Apart from the accounts and maps of distribution of 
gymnosperms, ferns and flowering plants, this Flora has 
other features. The late EW Jones prepared an account of 
the bryophytes of the County over the same period, and 
after his death in 1992 this has been edited and 
substantially expanded by Roy Perry. Invited authors have 
provided accounts of the geology, palaeobotany, soils and 
climate of the County. A description of the history of the 
flora and vegetation and of the major vegetation types 
within the County should help put the distributions into 
perspective. Urban and agricultural changes are also 
discussed. The Flora includes maps of rivers and ancient 
woodland, to help in the interpretation of the distribution 
maps. 

Finally, as well as including a series of colour 
photographs of plants and habitats and some line 
drawings, we commissioned a series of six paintings by Dr 
Andrew Brown, and we feel that they really do justice to 
some of the ‘special’ plants of the County. 

For various reasons this Flora has taken much longer 
to produce than anticipated. It is not unique in that respect 
for it is not easy to see at the outset how great such an 
undertaking is if it is to be really thorough. Some of our 
helpers are no longer with us and we have paid tribute to 
them in a series of brief biographies. We hope that they 
would have felt pleased with the result. 
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David Pearman, Lynne Farrell, Sue Everett and Ayla 
Smith submitted valuable information on rare plants, and 
Alison Stewart on scarce ones. Tim Rich summarized 
information from the BSBI Monitoring Scheme of 
1987-88. 

We are particularly grateful to Fred Topliffe, who from 
1975 onwards undertook the tedious task of transferring 
records from individual cards to the set of master cards 
held in Oxford, to back up the set kept by Roy Perry in 
Cardiff. In the earlier years Christine Gallon helped with 
these tasks. Fred Topliffe also extracted many records from 
the Fielding-Druce Herbarium of the University of Oxford. 
Una Henderson, Camilla Huxley, Serena Marner, 
EW Jones and H Carter all provided help with field, 
herbarium and museum records. 

Over 20 BSBI referees gave generously of their time 
in identifying plants, and several commented in detail on 
draft texts of critical groups. We are especially grateful to 
Alan Newton who wrote the account of Rubus, and to 
J Bevan, the late RW David, A Dudman, RD Meikle, 
TL Pennington and Revd AL Primavesi. RC Palmer gave 
us a valuable summary of pre-1950 records from the 
Botanical Exchange Club Reports and the Proceedings of the 
Botanical Society of the British Isles. 

We gratefully acknowledge grants of £1046.59 from 
English Nature, £1000 from the Botanical Society of the 


British Isles, £1000 from the Druce Fund of the University 
of Oxford, £600 from the Wild Flower Society, £500 from 
the Linnean Society of London as a Natural Environment 
Research Council grant for taxonomic publication (for the 
illustrations by Andrew Brown) and £200 from the Esso 
Petroleum Company. 

Several authors have contributed specific accounts: 
Prof. Tim P Burt, Drs Chris J Cleal and P McA Rees, 
Miss Jo Dunn, Mr MG Jarvis and Dr W Stuart McKerrow. 
Prof. WJ Kennedy provided the first draft of the chapter 
on Geology. Dr SP Day kindly gave us permission to 
reproduce Figure 12. We are very grateful to them all. 

Early on, ARP mapped by hand several hundred 
species using a perspex template and a Rotring pen. In 
the early 1970s Dr CI Goodwin-Bailey produced 
some computer-generated maps. The maps showed 
correlations of plant distributions with geology. Later, 
all maps were digitized and printed, many hundreds by 
Laura Perry but most by ARP, using DMAP for Windows 
developed by Dr Alan Morton whom we thank for advice 
on its use. 

Alan Morton also kindly discussed the use of satellite 
imagery with us but we decided not to use it in the Flora. 
Gwynn Ellis allowed us to use certain line drawings from 
BSBI News, of which he is Editor, and we are grateful to 
him and the artists for permission to reproduce them 
in the Vascular Flora text. They are listed below. 


Line drawings and their artists from BSBI News which 
have been used in the Vascular Flora 


Anthyllis vulneraria sspp. — Olga Stewart 

Apium repens — C Hogg 

Campanula portenschlagiana, poscharskyana — J Latham 
Carex acuta, acutiformis, riparia — RM Walls 
Ceratochloa carinata — Mrs L Richards 

Cicer arietinum — Alison Green 

Cicerbita macrophylla — F Rumsey 

Cotononeaster bullatus, simonsi — Hilli Thompson 
Cucurbits — GMS Easy 

Cuscuta campestris — GE 

Ferula communis — GMS Easy 

Lappula squarrosa — GMS Easy 

Larix spp. — C Crook 

Lepidium spp. — GMS Easy 

Malva alcea, moschata — GMS Easy 

Papaver atlantica — JB Latham 

Phacelia tanacetifolia - GMS Easy 

Phalaris spp. - GMS Easy 

Pieris vittata - unknown 

Verbascum spp. — GMS Easy 
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Professors CD Darlington and FR Whatley made 
available to us the facilities of the Botany School (now 
Plant Sciences Department) of Oxford University, and 
financed postage, photocopying, and computer 
facilities. We had assistance from the National Museum 
of Wales where clerical support was freely given by 
Kathryn Cliffe and Jessica Carey of the Department of 
Biodiversity & Systematic Biology. The Department of 
Zoology of Oxford University, Wolfson College, Oxford, 
and the University Computing Service have also 
provided help. Linda Atkinson gave advice on word 
processing. Prof. DHL Bishop provided photocopying 
facilities in Oxford. Dr MG Schultz, Mrs D Roberts, Mrs 
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E Shehan, Ms D Nugent and others at the NERC 
Headquarters in Swindon facilitated authors’ meetings, 
as did Wolfson College, Oxford and the National 
Museum of Wales. 

We must acknowledge the encouragement that John 
Dony gave, especially to Stan Woodell, in the early stages 
of the project. We greatly regret the fact that he did not 
live to see the final result. 

Finally, but certainly not least, we owe grateful thanks 
to Peter Creed and Martin Harvey of the Nature 
Conservation Bureau, and their colleagues, for their 
hard work, patience and expertise, in designing this 
work and seeing it through the press. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


includes 2 or more closely related species 
AJ Richards 

AR Perry 

Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire Naturalists’ Trust 
herbarium of N. Hertfordshire County 
Museums, Baldock 

British Museum (Natural History), and 
its herbarium 

before the present 

Botanical Society of the British Isles 
approximately 

County Council 

confer (compare) 

herbarium of the Botany School, 
University of Cambridge 

record confirmed by a recognized 
expert 

determined by 

determined by staff at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 

herbarium of the University of Durham 
herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh 

Environmentally Sensitive Area 

et alu, and others 

flore pleno, a ‘double’ flower 

herbarium of Glasgow University 
hectares 

herbarium of 

Boswell’s herbarium in OXF 


Herts Museum herbarium of Hertfordshire County 


HJK 
HMSO 
abid. 
La. 
incl. 

in litt. 
JNCC 
K 


Museum 

HJ Killick 

Her/His Majesty’s Stationery Office 

the same author as previously mentioned 
inter alios, amongst others 

including 

in a letter 

Joimt Nature Conservation Committee 
herbarium of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 


LIV 


LMS 
MAFF 
MS 
NCC 


n.d. 
NMW 


NNR 
nothovar 


NVC 
OXF 


pers. comm. 


pH 


p-p. 
q.v. 
RDG 
RNG 
S 

SAC 
SUC 

eu. 

sp. 
spp. 
a8 
ssp. 
sspp. 
SRJW 
SSSI 
TIN 


Val. 

VC 
<,> 
x 


herbarium of National Museum of 
Liverpool 

London, Midland & Scottish railway 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries & Food 
manuscript 

Nature Conservancy Council (now 
English Nature) 

no date given 

herbarium of the National Museum of 
Wales 

National Nature Reserve 

one of two or more variants of a 
particular hybrid between varieties 
National Vegetation Classification 
herbarium of Oxford University, 
including Fielding-Druce herbarium 
personal communication 

a measure of acidity (5 1s acid, 7 neutral, 
8 alkaline) 

pro parte, in part 

quod vide, which see 

herbarium of Reading Museum 
herbarium of Reading University 
herbarium of the University of Stockholm 
Special Area of Conservation 

(quoted) thus 

sensu lato, in the broad sense 

species (plural spp.) 

more than one species 

sensu stricto, in the strict sense 
subspecies (plural sspp.) 

more than one subspecies 

SRJ Woodell 

Site of Special Scientific Interest 
herbarium of Somerset County Museum, 
Taunton 

variety 

vice-county 

less than, greater than 

hybrid with 
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CHAPTER | 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE COUNTY 


THE AREA COVERED: ‘VICE-COUNTY (VC) 23° 


May we first make it clear that we have confined our 
attention to what botanists have called vice-county 23 (very 
similar, but not identical, to pre-1974 Oxfordshire) and 
have excluded that part of Oxfordshire that was formerly 
Berkshire (see Figure 1). This is because our project began 
in 1968 when Humphry Bowen’s new Flora of Berkshire, 
mapped on a 5 x 5 km square basis (Bowen, 1968) had 
just been published; VC 23 was then the obvious area to 
study. When the county boundaries changed in 1974, a 
sizeable part of VC 22 (Berkshire) became part of 
Oxfordshire administratively but we did not record there. 
Bowen’s flora was then still only a few years old, and while 
vice-county boundaries are permanent, and a long series 
of plant distribution studies is based on them, we could 
not be so sure that the new county boundaries would 
remain immutable. 

With the passage of 30 years the justification for our 
original policy seems less strong. However, a new survey 
of the transferred areas 20 years later, would have further 


Figure 1. Vice-county 23 (Oxfordshire). 
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delayed publication. We have, however, made frequent 
mention of finds of the rarer or more interesting plants in 
the areas transferred in 1974 to different counties and 
this has been made easier by reference to Bowen’s Flora. 
Also, one of us (HJK) has lived for 20 years in a transferred 
area (VC 22), and found that many of the distributions 
here complement those in VC 23, while the spread of plants 
in VC 23 is sometimes best understood by reference to 
events in VC 22. We have also cited records from adjoining 
parts of Bucks (VC 24) in which SRJW lives, and of other 
adjacent counties. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY 
AND MAIN FLORISTIC AREAS 


The topography of the County consists of two clay vales 
sandwiched between three groups of higher, harder 
limestone rock (see Figure 2). Below are listed the areas 
from north-west to south-east; details of these will be found 
in the Geology chapter (Chapter 2). 


Figure 2. Simplified topographical map of Oxfordshire. 
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The largest component is the Cotswold hills in the 
north-west, rising to 247 m. The substrate is predominantly 
limestone (especially Great Oolite) but a small area of 
similarly hilly land near the County’s north-west boundary 
is of Marlstone (Middle Lias) and supports a rather 
different flora. Part of this area became designated as the 
Royal Forest of Wychwood. However, most of it was steadily 
cleared for agriculture, giving way to limestone grassland 
grazed by sheep and supporting a typical and rich 
calcicolous flora. In the 19th century Wychwood was 
reduced to its present small extent, but leaving a relict 
woodland flora in many adjacent areas. Since 1950 
woodland and especially grassland have been replaced by 
arable land; the flowers of limestone grassland are thus in 
turn becoming increasingly marginalized, surviving mainly 
in green lanes, along road verges and in a few pockets of 
unchanged grassland. 

The Cotswold hills slope down to the east and are 
dissected by the rivers Cherwell, Evenlode, Windrush and 
Swere, and their tributaries. The rivers have in many places 
cut through to older strata so that in particular the Lower 
Lias clay is exposed, in the north near Banbury and in the 
west near Kingham. 

South-east of the Cotswolds is the Oxford Clay Vale, 
included in the Thames and Avon Vale Natural Area of 
English Nature. In the lower areas are the slow-flowing 
Thames and the Ray, together with Otmoor forming the 
floor of the Vale. Much of it formerly supported neutral 
grassland. In many of the meadows there was ‘ridge and 
furrow resulting from ancient ploughing (Rackham, 1986) 
and because the ridges were normally up and down the 
slope, better drainage resulted. In some areas to the west 
of Oxford river gravels have been laid down over the 
clay; some of these have been extracted giving rise to wet 
gravel-pits. Woodlands are relatively few, with willow 
important. 

Next, and separating the two clay vales, are the Oxford 
Heights, part of the Mid Vale Ridge Natural Area, a narrow 
band of limestone and sandstone rocks, mostly of the 
Corallian. The band accounts for the high ground near 
Beckley and, to the west of Oxford in VC 22, from Wytham 
and Boars Hill westward to Faringdon. To the south is the 
small, much sandier, more acid outcrop of Shotover. With 
its steep, dissected topography and varied geology the 
Oxford Heights as a whole support a rich flora especially 
in woodlands. The Thames runs north to south through 


this band just to the west of Oxford and forms the old 
County boundary. 

To the south-east of the Oxford Heights is a flat clay 
vale overlying Gault which extends from Thame nearly to 
Abingdon and continues eastwards into the Vale of 
Aylesbury and westwards into VC 22. This is the stiffest of 
the clays and much of the River Thame runs on its floor. 
A high proportion was grassland, hard to plough until 
the 20th century, its floristic interest being in most places 
low, and reduced further by recent intensive arable 
cropping. There is relatively little woodland; since the 
mature elms were destroyed by Dutch Elm disease the most 
characteristic trees are perhaps the willows along the water 
courses. Some small streams emerging from the spring 
line at the foot of the Chalk run into this zone and have 
their own floristic interest. 

To the south-east are the Chiltern Hills, rising to 255 
m and overlying Chalk. First is a band of Lower Chalk, 
mostly gently undulating and often now under intensive 
cereal growing; this area most approximates to ‘prairie 
farming’ and little of its former characteristic Chalk flora 
survives. The steep north-west-facing scarps on Middle and 
Upper Chalk formerly supported grassland grazed by 
sheep. This grassland was of great botanical interest 
(Chapter 7) and parts of it have survived, some areas being 
managed as nature reserves; but since the 1950s, when 
myxomatosis destroyed most of the rabbit population, 
hawthorn and other scrub have increasingly overrun many 
unmanaged sites. To the south-east of the line of scarps 
there is first a band of leached chalk which is then 
increasingly overlain by Clay-with-flints and other deposits 
that often give rise to an acid soil. This Chiltern dip slope 
was extensively planted with beech for the furniture 
industry, especially in the 19th century and until 1910 and 
it now includes many mature beechwoods (Chapter 7). In 
other places there was common land and a little heath 
land but these have been much overgrown by birch and 
other trees. This area is the least affected in the County by 
intensive agriculture. The interdigitation of Chalk and 
overlying deposits makes for sharp and interesting changes 
in botanical composition over very short horizontal 
distances. 

‘The topography, particularly the differences in altitude, 
has some influence on the climate; for example the rainfall 
is greater on the higher ground. However, the differences 
are quite small (Chapter 5). 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE GEOLOGY OF OXFORDSHIRE 
W.S. McKerrow 


In normal conditions, when there were no large ice caps 
on polar continents, most of the continents were covered 
by shallow seas. Thus the limestones, sands and clays that 
are exposed in Oxfordshire are mostly marine. Most of 
the fossils in these sediments can be assigned to the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous periods, which lasted from around 208 to 
65 million years ago (Arkell, 1947). The most widespread 
non-marine deposits are Pleistocene gravels, laid down 
by rivers during the past 2 million years. In addition, on 
the Chalk of the Chiltern Hills, there are deposits of clay- 
with-flints and some Early Tertiary (about 65 to 45 million 
years old) sands and clays. Glacial deposits occur in the 
extreme north of the County. This variety of rocks 
produces a corresponding variety of soils, from very acid 
on the sands to highly calcareous on the limestones, and 
from very well drained on the limestones, sands and gravels 
to poorly drained in parts of the clay vales. 

The Jurassic and Cretaceous beds normally dip very 
gently (about half a degree on average) down to the south- 


Table 1. The Oxfordshire stratigraphic sequence. 


Pleistocene (last 2 million years) 
River gravels; boulder clay; clay-with-flints 


Tertiary (65 to 2 million years) 
Fluvial sands and clays 


Cretaceous (145 to 65 million years) 
Chalk 
Upper Greensand 
Gault Clay 
Lower Greensand 
?Shotover lronsands 


Jurassic (208 to 145 million years) 
Portland and Purbeck beds 
Kimmeridge Clay 
Corallian, including: 
Ampthill Clay, 
Coral Rag, Wheatley Limestone 
Lower Calcareous Grit, Arngrove Stone 
Oxford Clay 
Kellaways Beds 
Great Oolite, including: 
Cornbrash, 
Forest Marble, 
micritic and oolitic limestones, clays, 
Stonesfield Slate and other siltstones 
Inferior Oolite 
with Clypeus Grit at top 
Upper Lias 
Middle Lias, including Banbury Ironstone 
Lower Lias 


east. This results in the harder rocks producing steep north- 
west facing escarpments, which contrast with the gently 
sloping plateaux which extend over much of their outcrop. 
These higher well-drained areas are separated by wide clay 
vales. The river gravels are mostly confined to the larger 
valleys (which are typically incised into the higher surfaces), 
but older gravels are present locally on high ground. The 
lower gravels near the modern rivers contain many 
limestone fragments, while those on higher ground contain 
a predominance of quartz and quartzite pebbles. In general, 
the country is well-drained, for about half the land in the 
clay vales has a mantle of permeable river gravels. The 
Pleistocene also includes clay-with-flints (in south 
Oxfordshire) and some glacial deposits (in north 
Oxfordshire). 

One other type of deposit is widespread, especially near 
the steeper slopes: solifluction under permafrost conditions 
(which prevailed at intervals during the Pleistocene) 
permitted slippage of material down slopes which are 
mostly stable under the modern climate. The British 
Geological Survey (e.g. Horton et al., 1987) terms these 
slipped masses of limestone blocks, sand and clay ‘head’; 
their distribution is indicated on the more recent geological 
maps. However, ‘head’ may accumulate to several metres 
in thickness, and it has not always been recognized by 
geological surveyors, even when using an auger. Thus the 
type of soil present on slopes can vary greatly over very 
short distances, though, on flatter ground, the outcrops of 
limestone, sand and clay may produce consistent types of 
soil over long distances. 


THE JURASSIC PERIOD 


The oldest rocks which crop out in Oxfordshire (Figure 3) 
are the Lower Lias clays, which occur north of the Edge 
Hill escarpment, in the Vale of Moreton, and on the floors 
of the northern parts of the Cherwell and Evenlode valleys 
(Edmonds et al., 1965; Cope et al., 1980b). These clays, 
like most of the Jurassic sediments of England, were laid 
down in a shelf sea (Cope et al., 1992). Although much of 
the North Atlantic Ocean was not yet developed, the 
Lias sea had good connections with the ancestral 
Mediterranean ocean to the south and to the Arctic ocean 
to the north; as a result it had a very diverse fauna, 
especially of Mollusca. The Lower Lias clays are 
interbedded with many thin limestones; these, together 
with the shelly fauna, often result in calcareous soils. In 
Warwickshire, and elsewhere, these rocks have been 
quarried for cement (which requires a mixture of limestone 


and clay). 
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The Middle Lias of Oxfordshire consists of sands and 
clays below an ironstone. The ironstone (like all the Lias) 
contains marine fossils; it consists of small round (often 
broken) ooliths of a hydrous iron silicate which was 
precipitated below the surface of the submarine sediment. 
The beds were worked as an iron ore around Banbury 
until the 1960s. The Banbury Ironstone reaches a 
maximum thickness of 7.5 m in north Oxfordshire; but its 
hardness and durability (compared with the underlying 
clays and sands) allows it to form the prominent 
escarpment of Edge Hill and a wide plateau in the area to 


Figure 3. The Mesozoic 
and Tertiary rocks of 
Oxfordshire. The oldest 
rocks (Keuper Marl) are 
Triassic and occur in the 
north of the figure; the 
youngest are Tertiary and 
occur in the south-east. 
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the north-west of Banbury (Edmonds e/ a/., 1965). To the 
south and south-west of Banbury, the outcrop of the Middle 
Lias is much broken by east-west faults (Horton ef al., 1987). 
The ironstone is overlain by clays and thin limestones of 
the Upper Lias, but these have been removed by erosion 
over much of north Oxfordshire. 

The Inferior Oolite Group is an old name still used for 
the limestones, sands and clays which occur above the Lias. 
It is very variable in its development. The name was 
introduced by William Smith, the 18th century canal 
engineer (who was also the pioneer of British and world 
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stratigraphy). The Inferior Oolite limestones are thickest 
in the Cotswolds, where they form a prominent escarpment 
in Gloucestershire. However, in Oxfordshire, these beds 
change in character. The Lower Inferior Oolite is only 
present north of a line from Chipping Norton to Banbury, 
where sands and clays form low prominences on the 
Banbury Ironstone plateau. In Oxfordshire, a major 
hiatus in deposition occurred before the coarse oolitic 
limestones of the Upper Inferior Oolite (known as the 
‘Clypeus Grit’ after a common echinoid) spread from the 
Cotswolds across much of southern England (Cope eé¢ al., 
1980a). As well as ooliths (1 to 3 mm spheres of calctum 
carbonate) the “Clypeus Grit’ contains pisoliths (2 to 5mm 
spheres formed by accretion of calcium carbonate by 
algae). 

Unlike the Inferior Oolite, the succeeding Great Oolite 
Group has a fairly constant thickness (c. 50 to 70 m) across 
Oxfordshire, but the sediments, though mostly limestones 
and clays (with quartz sands at a few levels), reflect varying 
environments. Great Oolite rocks are exposed in many 
quarries in north Oxfordshire; the limestones are used for 
building and other construction purposes, and, until 
the early 1990s, some sequences (with suitable mixtures 
of limestone and clay) were worked for cement (Horton 
et al., 1987). 

A few beds are sufficiently marine to contain ammonites 
and other animals which are known to be intolerant of 
any change from normal marine salinity levels; these 
beds represent intervals when Oxfordshire had good 
connections to the open sea. However, the majority of 
Great Oolite beds have faunas of very low diversity, 
which reflect reduced salinity in lagoons and other isolated 
bodies of water. In the absence of diagnostic invertebrates, 
fossil plant material has been used to recognize the relative 
ages of some of these beds (e.g. Fenton et al., 1994). 

During the deposition of the Great Oolite Group, land 
was exposed around London, and at intervals extended 
close to the east Oxfordshire border (Sellwood & McKerrow, 
1974; Cope et al., 1992). Some pebbles in the lower part of 
the group in north Oxfordshire indicate the presence of 
more land to the north or north-west. Spores in the 
Oxfordshire Great Oolite suggest derivation from an 
upland flora; so the relief of the London landmass may 
have been similar to the present day topography of 
Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire. In addition to plant 
fossils (of all sizes from spores to drifted tree trunks with 
clear annual rings), the Great Oolite Group contains drifted 
land faunas ranging in size from (20 m) dinosaurs to 
(3 mm) fluvial ostracod shells. The beds with terrestrial 
faunas and floras often contain clay, silt or sand which is 
interpreted as being derived from the London landmass. 
However, Great Oolite sand-rich beds are generally thin 
and of limited areal extent; there are few large areas of 
acid soils on the Great Oolite outcrop. Until recently, it 
was generally considered that the influx of such terrestrial 
material was connected with uplift of the source area, but 
it is perhaps more probable that changes of climate 
(suggested by the fossil tree rings) were responsible for the 
intervals when more active erosion prevailed. 


The ‘Stonesfield Slate’ is one of the best known beds in 
the Great Oolite Group; it consists of quartz siltstones with 
fine calcareous laminations, which allowed it to be split to 
provide roofing material (it is now, more correctly, termed 
a tilestone, for it is not a slate in the sense that it is not a 
metamorphic rock). The tilestones are confined to a small 
area around the village of Stonesfield in the Evenlode 
Valley, where, perhaps due to old mining operations, there 
are now very limited exposures (McKerrow & Baker, 1988; 
Boneham and Wyatt, 1993). The beds are famous for 
yielding a mammal jaw in the early 19th century. For many 
years this was the only known mammal prior to the 
Tertiary; however, more recently, a rich fauna of small 
mammal teeth has been recovered from the Great Oolite 
at Kirtlington, Oxfordshire (Freeman, 1979), and a variety 
of mammals and reptiles from the Cotswolds (Metcalf 
et al., 1992); and the oldest mammals are now known to be 
Late Triassic in age. The Stonesfield tilestones also contain 
ammonites and other marine fossils, so, as well as being 
close enough to the old shoreline to receive terrestrial 
detritus, there were good connections with the open sea. 

Many of the Great Oolite sediments were deposited in 
very shallow water. As well as containing bivalves, 
gastropods and brachiopods, some beds also contain 
corals, which indicate a warm climate; study of world 
continental distributions suggests that England was about 
30—40° N. at this time. Although oolites are present, a much 
more prevalent type of limestone is micrite, a fine grained 
rock made up of powdered algal remains (Palmer, 1974); 
today micrite is formed in water around one metre deep 
off Florida and the Bahamas. 

Near the top of the Great Oolite in Oxfordshire, a 
coarse oolitic formation with abundant oysters is present; 
this is the Forest Marble (another term inherited from 
William Smith). Similar oolitic limestones are present lower 
in the Great Oolite Group, but on the whole oolites are 
not as abundant as the name suggests. Cross bedding 
indicates that many of the Forest Marble limestones were 
deposited on slopes, i.e. in slightly deeper water than the 
underlying micritic beds. 

The top beds of the Great Oolite Group represent a 
widespread extension of the sea and the presence of much 
deeper water environments in Oxfordshire. These beds 
(called the Cornbrash by William Smith) are rubbly 
limestones, and though never thicker than about 3 m, they 
have a broad outcrop as the overlying beds are much softer 
and more easily eroded. The name derives from the rich, 
well-drained farm land on the Great Oolite outcrop, and 
‘brash’, an old term for loose blocks of rock scattered over 
the fields. Brash can, of course, occur in fields on any 
limestone outcrop. 

The Kellaways Beds are 8 m of clays and sands, lying 
between the Great Oolite and the Oxford Clay. They are 
rich in ammonites and were, like the Cornbrash, deposited 
in deep, open water. The Kellaways sands can give local 
developments of acid soils. 

The Oxford Clay is over 100 m thick in Oxfordshire, 
and, apart from calcareous nodules, which sometimes 
merge to form beds of muddy limestone, the sequence 
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consists almost entirely of clay (Cox e¢ al., 1992). It is easily 
eroded and its outcrop is marked by the broad vales of 
the Upper Thames, the Ray and the Ouse. These valleys 
are, in many places, covered by a mantle of river gravels, 
so many of the soils in the clay vales are quite well drained. 
The lower parts of the Oxford Clay have fewer calcareous 
nodules and are rich in plant debris (which saves on fuel 
costs) and have thus been one of the most popular sources 
of brick-making. However, there are no longer any active 
brickworks in Oxfordshire, and it is necessary to visit 
Buckinghamshire or Bedfordshire to find good exposures. 
The Oxford Clay, like the Kellaways Beds, is rich in 
ammonites and other marine fossils. 

‘The Oxford Clay is followed by the sands and limestones 
of the Corallian Formation, which represent a return to 
shallower water conditions. The lower beds consist of 12 m 
of sands named (misleadingly) the Lower Calcareous Grit. 
Firstly, the sands are only calcareous in places; they 
normally give rise to some of the more widespread acid 
soils in Oxfordshire, extending from Wheatley and 
Headington through Sandford-on-Thames and Dry 
Sandford to Faringdon and beyond. Secondly, the term 
‘grit’ is very ambiguous, e.g. the Clypeus Grit (in the Inferior 
Oolite) is a limestone, while the Lower Calcareous Grit is a 
sandstone (or a loose sand if the quartz grains are not 
cemented by calcite). Around Oxford, the Lower Calcareous 
Grit is overlain by very variable limestones and clays. 

Although the Lower Calcareous Grit is only partially 
consolidated sand, it is much more resistant to erosion 
than the underlying Oxford Clay, and the ‘grit’ forms the 
prominent escarpment along the south of the upper 
Thames valley south-west of Cumnor. Similarly, east of 
the Thames at Oxford, it is the sands which form the 
escarpments of Headington Hill, Elsfield and Beckley. 
There are thus large outcrops of the sands, with acid soils, 
in these areas. The limestones of Headington Quarry lie 
2 km east of the main escarpment on Headington Hill. 

Around Oxford and Cumnor, a few of the limestones 
are fossil coral banks, up to 8 m thick, termed (again by 
William Smith) the Coral Rag (Arkell, 1947, p. 78-85); these 
indicate the continued presence of warm climates. As in 
many fossil reefs, the detritus gets washed into slightly 
deeper water and is thus preserved in preference to the 
original reef. Most of the limestones now visible in the old 
quarries at Wheatley, Headington and Cothill consist of 
bedded detrital limestone (known as Wheatley Limestone). 
It was this stone that made Headington and Wheatley 
famous as the source of many Oxford buildings. Just east 
of Wheatley, the shallow area on which the coral banks 
developed passes suddenly into deeper water. This is first 
reflected in the 12° dip seen in Wheatley playground, where 
the limestone detritus was clearly deposited on a slope down 
to the east. Then, within 200 m of the playground all the 
limestones (and the underlying sands) pass eastwards into 
clays rich in ammonites (the Oakley Beds). 

_ East of Wheatley, the basal Corallian consists of an 
unusual rock, the Arngrove Stone, up to 2 m thick (Arkell, 
1947, p. 95-96). It is a hard rock made up of small spherical 
siliceous sponge spicules (assigned to Rhaxella). Ammonites 


and other fossils are present in the Arngrove Stone, so there 
was probably a normal marine environment, but it is not 
clear why this sponge should develop suddenly over a 
relatively small area. The Arngrove Stone forms a small 
escarpment at Pans Hill (on the M40 west of Brill) and also 
between Holton and Stanton St John (where some wide 
tracts of acid soils occur), but it is too thin to affect the 
topography in the intermediate area (around Worminghall). 
East of Wheatley, the higher parts of the Corallian are 
represented by the Ampthill Clay, which is younger than 
any of the Corallian around Oxford (Cope ef al., 1980a). 

In general, the Jurassic beds of Oxfordshire are only 
gently tilted. It was briefly noted above that the distribution 
of the Middle Lias was affected by a series of east-west 
faults in north Oxfordshire. But around Wheatley and Islip 
there are more complicated structures. A broad zone (1 to 
2 km wide) of faulting runs north-west from Great Haseley, 
through Wheatley to Beckley and Islip. Within this 
zone dips of up to 30° are present locally in the Corallian 
and younger rocks up to, but not including, the Gault (it 
is thus surmised that the faulting pre-dates the deposition 
of the Gault). Similarly, the topmost beds of the Great 
Oolite Group are exposed along a fold extending north- 
east from Islip through Charlton-on-Otmoor; here the 
outcrops of limestone provided a firmer and better-drained 
foundation for building villages than the surrounding 
Oxford Clay. 

After the shallow water Corallian sediments were 
deposited around Oxford, there was a considerable hiatus 
before the lowest beds of the Kimmeridge Clay were laid 
down. Most of these clays mark deeper, open marine 
environments, not very different from those of the Oxford 
Clay. The Lower Kimmeridge is represented by about 
20 m of more or less continuously deposited clays with 
some calcareous beds. Above these, the Upper Kimmeridge 
(c. 15 m thick) has many gaps in the sequence, and some 
beds contain quartz sand and other phosphatised pebbles, 
both derived from the adjacent land to the east. The 
phosphatised pebbles have been derived from a variety of 
Jurassic and older rocks; the phosphatic coating is 
characteristic of pebbles exposed to sea water for long 
periods, and typifies sequences with many long pauses in 
deposition. The Kimmeridge Clay crops out in the low- 
lying country between Aylesbury and Abingdon; the sandy 
Upper Kimmeridge provides acid soils in the region of 
Garsington and Cuddesdon, south-east of Oxford. 

The topmost Jurassic beds are assigned to the Portland 
and the Purbeck. The Purbeck is perhaps absent in 
Oxfordshire, while the Portland consists of thin (<25 m) 
limestones and sands with a few phosphatic pebble beds. 
This is a continuation of the environments seen in the sandy 
Upper Kimmeridge: shallow seas with an influx of detritus 
from the nearby land. The Portland outcrops are 
discontinuous, mainly because they are overlapped by 
younger (Cretaceous) sediments, but also because they were 
not deposited everywhere. After the Kimmeridge, the 
London landmass was connected with land over Wales, so 
that Oxfordshire was near the northern limits of the Late 
Jurassic sea and sedimentation was intermittent. 
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THE CRETACEOUS PERIOD 


At the beginning of the Cretaceous Period, land extended 
over much of Britain and northern France; the sea had 
retreated eastwards to Norfolk and the North Sea, and 
westwards to near the continental shelf on the edge of the 
Atlantic (Cope et al., 1992). During the first 30 million years 
of the Cretaceous, no sediments were deposited over most 
of Oxfordshire (Rawson et al., 1978); the only possible 
exceptions are the (c. 20 m thick) quartz sands (cemented 
by iron oxides) which cover Shotover Hill, the high ground 
between Wheatley and Garsington, and occur in some 
smaller outcrops around Great Haseley. These sediments 
yield fresh-water molluscs, and were possibly deposited on 
the margins of a lake. However, there is one bed (formerly 
exposed at Wheatley) with marine echinoids and scallops; 
the presence of this marine horizon makes it improbable 
that the Shotover Ironsands were deposited at a time when 
the sea was nowhere near Oxfordshire, but these marine 
fossils do not indicate any precise age. The Shotover 
Ironsands could be any age from Portland to Lower 
Greensand (Kirkaldy, 1963, p. 129). If they are of early 
Cretaceous age, they probably represent a short-lived 
marine excursion across Bedfordshire from East Anglia. 

The first definite marine connection across southern 
England between the North Sea and the Atlantic, comes 
with the deposition of the (so-called) Lower Greensand, 
when some narrow straits were present between the London 
and Midland land masses (Rawson et al., 1978; Cope et al., 
1992). The Lower Greensand is another term inherited 
from William Smith, and, in fact, around Oxfordshire most 
of the sands are red, brown or yellow, containing varying 
amount of iron oxide cement; some clays are present in 
adjacent counties. In the narrow straits, some coarse 
deposits are present, including the peculiar sponge gravels 
of Faringdon. Some folding, uplift and erosion occurred 
prior to the deposition of these sands, so they rest variously 
on the Corallian, Kimmeridge and Portland beds in 
different places. In Oxfordshire, there are three main 
outcrops: around Faringdon, Cumnor Hill and ‘Tiddington; 
elsewhere the Lower Greensand was either never deposited 
or has been eroded prior to the deposition of the overlying 
Gault Clay. It is possible that the Wheatley Fault Zone and 
the anticline extending north-east from Islip were formed 
at this time (Arkell, 1947, pp. 134-145). 

After the deposition of the Lower Greensand, there 
was a second, more widespread, episode of uplift and 
folding, covering much of southern England. These 
structures do not affect the Gault. 

The Gault Clay (up to 80 m thick) represents a return 
to deep, open water environments; the beds contain a 
diverse fauna of ammonites, belemnites and other marine 
fossils. At this time the whole of southern England (except 
Cornwall) was submerged by the sea. Like the Lower 
Greensand, the Gault rests unconformably on older beds. 
Because the Gault Clay commonly overlays the more 
resistant sands and limestones and comes to rest directly 
on the Kimmeridge Clay, the two clays together often form 
wide vales, like the Vale of the White Horse and the low- 


lying country west of Thame. Where the intervening, more 
resistant, beds crop out, hills are developed locally: 
Faringdon and Cumnor Hurst on Lower Greensand, 
Shotover and Brill on the ironsands, and Long Crendon 
to Waddesdon mainly on the Portland. 

The Upper Greensand (like the Lower Greensand) was 
named by William Smith because in many parts of southern 
England it is rich in the green mineral: glauconite. 
However, in Oxfordshire it is normally represented by a 
bed which contains small spherical spicules of a siliceous 
sponge (like the Arngrove Stone of the Corallian). In some 
localities this is a white fine grained rock (looking at first 
sight like Chalk), but elsewhere it contains enough 
glauconite to colour the rock; there are also some quartz 
sands. However, whatever its aspect, the Upper Greensand 
produces acid soils and forms a distinct escarpment 
(extending from Didcot to Chinnor) between the clay vales 
of the Gault and the main Chalk escarpment. 

The Chalk is an unusual limestone formed from 
coccoliths, calcareous planktonic protistids which have 
plates 2 to 30 microns in diameter (Hancock, 1975). In 
the Lower Chalk (c. 50 m thick) the coccoliths are diluted 
by clay, and the beds provide the material for many major 
cement works (including one in Oxfordshire — near 
Chinnor). The Middle Chalk (c. 70 m) has less clay, and 
the Upper Chalk (up to 75 m preserved) is (apart from 
flint nodules) practically 100% carbonate. The increasing 
purity of the Chalk suggests the progressive submerging 
of all nearby land; at the time of the Lower Chalk, parts of 
Wales may have remained emergent, but by the time of 
the Upper Chalk, it is possible that the whole of England 
and Wales was submerged. The abundant and diverse 
fossils suggest that the Chalk was formed in a deep shelf 
environment. Much of the Chalk is rhythmically bedded 
on a metre to decimetre scale. The rhythms occur as beds 
with more or with less clay in the Lower and Middle Chalk, 
when they perhaps reflect changes in climate; in the Upper 
Chalk they may be recognized either by slightly harder 
chalk or by flint horizons. 

Most of the Chalk is soft, but the sequence includes a 
few more strongly-cemented beds, which are often 
phosphatised (Kennedy & Garrison, 1975). They appear 
to represent intervals when deposition was very slow and 
when storms could disturb material on the sea floor. These 
beds are very resistant to erosion and are the principal 
scarp producers in the Chilterns. 

As well as the clay impurities in the chalk, there were 
also a few siliceous fossils, notably sponges. The silica from 
these fossils can, under certain circumstances be dissolved 
and re-precipitated to form flint nodules, which tend to 
be concentrated at certain levels. 


THE TERTIARY PERIOD 


The widespread Chalk seas of the Late Cretaceous were 
followed by uplift of most of Britain, though marine 
conditions remained in the North Sea (Cope et al., 1992). 
The Early Tertiary sediments of the Thames Valley record 
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Figure 4. The Pleistocene 
river gravels of Oxfordshire. 
The oldest gravels 
(Northern Drift) occur at the 
greatest elevations; and 
the youngest (Northmoor 
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the westward advance of the sea across southern England, 
while at the same time eastward-flowing rivers were 
carrying sediment from Cornwall and other uplifted areas 
to the west (Curry et al., 1978). Some of these fluvial sands 
and clays form local outliers on the surface of the Chilterns; 
these become thicker and produce more continuous 
outcrops towards Reading and the south-east. Sandstones 
probably once covered a much wider area to the west of 
the Thames. The remains of some of the more strongly 
cemented sandstones (known as sarsens) cover parts of 
the Marlborough Downs; they have been used to build 
the monuments at Avebury and Stonehenge. 


* 
Faringdon 
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THE PLEISTOCENE PERIOD 


With the absence of suitable sequences, there are no 
stratigraphic records in Oxfordshire of events between the 
Early Tertiary and the Pleistocene. In the later Tertiary, it 
is thought that eastward (or ENE) flowing rivers 
may have flowed over Oxfordshire towards the North 
Sea. River gravels are present over much of Oxfordshire 
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(Figure 4); some of the younger gravels can be dated to 
between 10,000 and 500,000 years, the older ones occurring 
at higher levels than the younger (Bridgland, 1994). But 
there are many gravels (and also scattered pebbles) at 
higher elevations which are thought to be much older than 
500,000 years (perhaps extending back to the start of the 
Pleistocene, over 2 million years ago). 

It is not clear when the drainage pattern changed, 
but at some time in the early Pleistocene, a series of 
north/south valleys were established by the Cherwell, 
Evenlode and the Thames south of Oxford. The subsequent 
history of these rivers is mainly one of down-cutting into 
the plateaux formed by the more resistant limestones. 
Before this incision by the rivers commenced, the gravels 
consist of exotic pebbles, mostly quartz and quartzite 
derived from Triassic conglomerates in Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire (these pebbles, in turn, had been 
transported north from Normandy and Brittany by Triassic 
rivers) (Cope et al., 1992). With the onset of incised 
drainage, the gravels start to include a component of local 
limestones, until, in the lowest terraces, carbonate clasts 
are dominant. The soils formed on the gravels are all well- 
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drained, but their composition changes: only the higher 
gravels (more than 30 m above present river level) give 
rise to acid soils. 

At the start of the Pleistocene, the lower parts of the 
Severn and Avon valleys had not been excavated, and the 
early rivers flowed at a high elevation over the Cotswolds 
and Edge Hill. Subsequently, with the excavation of the 
Vale of Evesham, the first escarpments developed. In north 
Oxfordshire, these escarpments were effective barriers to 
the later Pleistocene ice sheets. Deposits of boulder clay 
are present to the north of these escarpments, and in a 
few places like the upper Evenlode, where the ice 
apparently penetrated a short distance southwards down 
the valley. They extend further south in Buckinghamshire, 
only a few kilometres to the east of the Oxfordshire county 
boundary; this extension has permitted a more accurate 
correlation of the Oxfordshire river gravels with the most 
recent advance of the ice sheet in the English Midlands 
(Sumbler, 1995). 

The incision of the major valleys in north and central 
Oxfordshire was carried out by rivers capable of 
transporting cobbles up to 50 cm in diameter (the present- 
day rivers seldom transport fragments larger than 1 mm). 
The high flow in the rivers was no doubt related to the 
melting of ice in the Midlands. Before the cold climates of 
the Pleistocene, the only valleys in the Chalk were possibly 
those of the Thames and perhaps a few other large rivers; 
all the rainfall on the Chilterns would soak directly into 
the very permeable chalk. But when tundra conditions 
prevailed, the rainfall would flow on the surface; this seems 
the best explanation for the origin of the many dry valleys 
now present in the Chilterns. 

Clay-with-flints covers much of the higher ground of 
the Chilterns. It rests on the same erosion surface as 


the Tertiary; and is now thought to be derived from 
weathering of the Early Tertiary sands and clays by 
periglacial and pedological processes during the 
Pleistocene (Catt, 1986). Clay-with-flints provides acid soils 
in contrast to the calcareous soils developed over most of 
the Chalk outcrop. 


MAPS 


The following geological maps published by the British 
Geological Survey cover Oxfordshire on a scale either of 
1" = 1 mile, or of 1:50,000. All show both the ‘solid geology’ 
(i.e. the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks) and the ‘drift’ (i.e. 
the Pleistocene and Holocene deposits): 

Abingdon, Sheet 253 

Banbury, Sheet 201 

Chipping Norton, Sheet 218 

Henley on Thames, Sheet 254 

Thame, Sheet 237 

Witney, Sheet 236. 


Memoirs giving details about local geology have been 
published covering Geological Survey sheets 201, 218, 
236, 237 and 254. They are listed under Edmonds 
et al., 1965; Horton et al., 1987; Richardson et al., 1946; 
Horton et al., 1995; White & Jukes-Browne 1908, 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE PALAEOBOTANY OF OXFORDSHIRE 
C.J. Cleal and P.McA. Rees 


The palaeobotanical record of Oxfordshire provides 
insights on three major episodes in Earth history: early 
land plant colonization, Late Carboniferous ‘icehouse’, and 
Middle Jurassic ‘greenhouse’ world conditions. As such, 
the Oxfordshire record is of significance for studies both 
of land plant evolution as well as climate change through 
geological time. 


DEVONIAN 


The oldest known fossils which probably represent land 
vascular plants are about 425 million years old — the 
remains of small plants known as Cooksonia, found in the 
Middle Silurian of Ireland (Edwards et al., 1983). From 
these very simple beginnings, vegetation rapidly diversified 
into the previously empty habitats on land, a pattern which 
is clearly represented in the upper Silurian and Lower 
Devonian rocks of southern England and South Wales 
(reviewed by Cleal & Thomas, 1995). 

In Oxfordshire, evidence of this stage in plant evolution 
comes from rocks of Emsian age (c. 390 million years old) 
in the Apley Barn deep borehole near Witney (Poole, 
1969). These rocks have yielded both spores and 
macrofossils of the earliest land plants known from 
southern England (Chaloner, 1963; Chaloner e¢ al., 1978). 
Two macrofossil species occur: the zosterophyll Sawdonia 
ornata (Dawson) Hueber and trimerophyte sporangial 
clusters known as Dawsonites arcuatus Halle. 

The zosterophylls were a very primitive group of plants 
probably ancestral to (or related to the ancestors of) the 
lycopsids or ‘clubmosses’, which later came to dominate 
the Late Carboniferous tropical forests (see later). The 
earliest known zosterophylls had smooth stems, but the 
slightly later forms such as Sawdonia had spiny leaves or 
microphylls. None of the Oxfordshire specimens are 
fertile, but specimens of Sawdonia from elsewhere have 
bivalved sporangia typical of the zosterophylls. The 
Oxfordshire specimens have yielded well-preserved 
cuticles from which Chaloner et al. were able to describe 
the stomata, which were sunken with no subsidiary cells. 
Significantly, each stoma had a pair of guard cells, which 
contrasts with the more primitive Zosterophyllum, in which 
the stomata had just one, annular guard cell. 

The trimerophyte fossils found here are clusters of 
elongate sporangia with longitudinal dehiscence slits. Such 
clusters have been reported attached to a range of different 
trimerophyte species and without evidence of the rest of 
the plant it is impossible to assign them. Hence, isolated 
clusters such as these tend to be referred to the generalized 
taxon D. arcuatus. The trimerophytes were a significant 
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Early and Middle Devonian group, probably representing 
the evolutionary precursors of the progymnosperms, which 
themselves gave rise to the seed plants. They were thus 
ancestral to most of the major groups of higher plants 
living today. 

Geographically, the nearest floras of comparable age 
are from the Senni Beds and equivalent deposits in South 
Wales, but the latter are much more diverse, with some 
20 species. On the face of it, the lower diversity of 
the Oxfordshire assemblage would seem to be more 
comparable with the Emsian floras from central Scotland, 
which are also dominated by Sawdonia and Dawsonites, 
together with the primitive lycopsid Drepanophyecs. 
However, care must be taken when making such a 
comparison based on diversity, as relatively few fossils were 
obtained from the Oxfordshire borehole and they may 
not be a truly representative sample of the flora. A more 
extensive comparative analysis of the fossil floras from the 
Lower Devonian of Britain can be found in Cleal & Thomas 
(1995). 


LATE CARBONIFEROUS 


The next source of palaeobotanical information is the 
concealed coalfield that underlies about 1,200 km? of the 
Mesozoic of Oxfordshire, northern Berkshire and southern 
Warwickshire — the so-called Oxfordshire Coalfield. The 
coalfield is a roughly triangular area, with apices near 
Reading, Faringdon and just south of Coventry. The 
geology and palaeontology are only known from boreholes 
(Worssam, 1963; Poole, 1969, 1977, 1978; Foster et al., 
1989). No systematic description exists of the macrofossils, 
but some comments are given by Chaloner (77 Poole, 1969) 
and Cleal (1997). The palynology of these deposits is dealt 
with by Butterworth & Smith (1976) and Smith (1987). 

The vegetation represented by the Upper Carboniferous 
fossils was part of the first tropical rain forest to appear on 
earth. At its greatest extent (c. 310-300 million years ago) 
this forest ranged over most of the tropics of the time, from 
eastern North America and Europe, to central and eastern 
Asia. These forests generated large quantities of peat, 
which through intense pressure from the overlying sediment 
has changed into coal. In the south of the coalfield, near 
Witney, there are 41 coal seams (eight of which might be 
workable), but further north near Banbury there are 
only ten. 

The compaction suffered by the coals usually makes it 
impossible to determine directly what types of plants they 
contained. However, we can find this out indirectly by 
preparing spores from the coals. The Oxfordshire coals, 
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as with those of virtually all of the British coalfields, are 
dominated by Lycospora, a spore known to have been 
produced by giant lycopsids. These tree-like plants had 
wide-spreading, shallow rooting structures that supported 
the main stem that could extend upwards for 35 m or more. 
The function of these rooting structures seems to have 
been mainly to support this large stem, as they did not 
have root-hairs or any other structures to enhance 
absorption of water and nutrients from the substrate. It 
seems, therefore, that they were adapted to growing in 


swampy, waterlogged habitats. Another curious feature of 


these plants is that they contained much less secondary 
wood than most modern trees, the bulk of their trunks 
being instead cork. Although structurally weak, the cork- 
dominated trunks were able to grow very quickly and 
economically, and allowed the forests to generate vast 
quantities of plant tissue — hence the development of thick 
coal deposits in the Upper Carboniferous. 

Between the coals are mudstone and sandstone, 
which represent sediment deposited when the forest was 
periodically flooded. Entrapped within these rocks are the 
remains of plants, but mostly not from the main, 
lycopsid-dominated part of the forest. Instead, we see a 
much more diverse assemblage, including giant 
sphenopsids (Calamites), marattialean tree-ferns and 
various gymnosperms. The latter include plants known as 
pteridosperms, which were trees that had large, fern-like 
fronds, but bore seeds. Also found here is a group known as 
cordaites, that were probably related to the primitive 
conifers, but which had large, strap-like leaves. A more 
complete discussion on the vegetation represented by these 
fossils can be found in Thomas & Cleal (1993) and Cleal & 
Thomas (1994). 

These fossils found in the sediments between the coals 
are the remains of plant fragments that had drifted some 
distance from where they originally grew. It is obviously 
difficult to establish directly from such drifted fragments 
details of the original habitats of growth. However, by 
comparison with modern-day analogues of forest mires (e.g. 
the Mobile Delta in Alabama, USA — Gastaldo, 1985) it is 
almost certain that they represent the vegetation growing 
on the levees that bounded the rivers flowing through the 
forests. These were areas with rather drier substrates and 
could therefore support a more diverse vegetation. They 
were also topographically higher and so would often be 
able to survive the floods that destroyed the main part of 
the forests, standing proud above the flood-waters as 
elongate islands. Any fragments that became separated 
from the levee plants would drift into the flood-water and 
sink down into the bottom-sediment. 

In the southern part of the Oxfordshire Coalfield, the 
lowest part of the succession includes coarse sandstones 
known as the Arenaceous Coal Formation, that is strikingly 
similar to the Pennant Sandstones of the Forest of Dean. 
This is overlain by finer-grained deposits: two formations 
of mainly grey, coal-bearing strata (the Witney and Burford 
Coal Formations) and two of mainly barren, red-beds 
(the Crawley and Windrush Formations) (see Figure 5). 
Table 2 shows the distribution of the main plant species 
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from the Oxfordshire boreholes, following a re-examination 
by one of us (CJC) of the cores at the British Geological 
Survey, Keyworth. 

The sequence of floras in this southern part of the 
coalfield is very similar to that found in the Forest of Dean 
Coalfield in Gloucestershire. Of particular interest is the 
presence of Alethopteris robusta var. longipinnata in the Witney 
Coal Formation, which hitherto has only been reported 
from the Household Coals of the Forest of Dean. The 
possible presence of Sphenophyllum oblongifolium in the 
Crawley Formation can also be correlated approximately 
with the presence of that species in the top of the Household 
Coals. This evidence, together with the close similarity of 
the stratigraphy (Figure 5) suggests that the two areas were 
part of the same general area of sedimentation. In contrast, 
the northern part of the coalfield has yielded many fewer 
plant fossils and the sequence seems to have more in 
common with the coalfields of Warwickshire and South 
Staffordshire, with a much higher proportion of red-beds. 
It is likely, therefore, that the Upper Carboniferous of 
Oxfordshire will provide an important link between the 


Figure 5. Stratigraphical sections through the Forest of 
Dean and Oxfordshire coalfields. Thick black lines 
represent major coal seams; stippled areas represent 
parts of the sequence dominated by Pennant-like 
sandstones. Dashed lines between the sections represent 
proposed correlations between the two coalfields. 
(Redrawn from Cleal, 1997.) 
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Table 2. Distribution of plant fossils in the Upper Carboniferous of the Oxfordshire Coalfield. 


Arenaceous 
Coal Formation 


Lycopsida 

Lepidodendron acutum Pres! 

L. ophiurus Brongniart 

i... SP. 

Lepidophloios acerosus Lindley & Hutton 
Lepidostrobus variabilis Lindley & Hutton 
L. russelianus Binney 


Lepidostrobophyllum triangulare (Zeiller) Bell 


Equisetopsida 

Calamites sp. + 
Asterophyllites equisetiformis Brongniart 

Annularia stellata (Sternberg) Wood 

A. sphenophylloides (Zenker) Gutbier 

Macrostachya infundibuliformis (Brongniart) Schimper 
Sphenophyllum emarginatum Brongniart + 
S. oblongifolium (Germar & Kaulfuss) Unger 
Sphenophyllostachys sp. 


Filicopsida 

Pecopteris plumosa (Artis) Brongniart 

Lobatopteris vestita (Lesquereux) Wagner - 
Polymorphopteris polymorpha (Brongniart) Wagner 
Cyathocarpus arborescens (Brongniart) Weiss 
Ptychocarpus unitus (Brongniart) Zeiller 

Oligocarpia gutbieri GOppert 

Renaultia sp. 

Lagenostomopsida 

Mariopteris hirta (Stur) Kidston 

M. sp. 


Eusphenopteris neuropteroides (Boulay) Novik 


Cycadopsida 

Neuropteris ovata Hoffmann 

N. flexuosa Sternberg ? 
Macroneuropteris scheuchzeri (Hoffmann) Cleal et al. 
Odontopteris brardii Brongniart 

Laveineopteris rarinervis (Bunbury) Cleal et al. 
Alethopteris ambigua Lesquereux 

A. robusta var. longipinnata Wagner 

A. sp. 

Trigonocarpus sp. 

Linopteris obliqua (Bunbury) Zeiller 


Unnamed pteridosperm class 
Dicksonites plueckenetii (Sternberg) Sterzel 


Pinopsida 
Cordaites sp. + 
Walchia sp. 


LZ 


Witney Coal 
Formation 


Crawley 
Formation 


Burford Coal 
Formation 


Windrush 
Formation 
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coalfields of southwestern and central England, the 
correlation of whose sequences has in the past presented 
major difficulties. 

This area of southern Britain also, interestingly, seems 
to contain some of the youngest known coals in the main 
European belt of coalfields that extends from Ireland to 
Poland. Shortly after the Oxfordshire sequence was laid 
down, major tectonic movement across most of Europe 
caused the area to be drained and the lycopsid-dominated 
forests to disappear. An early phase in this change can in 
fact be seen towards the top of the Oxfordshire 
Carboniferous sequence, where the sediment starts to 
become red, suggesting the substrate was becoming better 
drained, and fragments of conifer foliage appear for the 
first time. A similar pattern of change can be seen in the 
coalfield of the Appalachians and the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada. 

The changes seen in the Upper Carboniferous of 
Oxfordshire therefore mark the end of the main period of 
coal deposition in Europe. However, the changes may also 
have had a global impact. When the main part of this 
tropical forest was at its maximum development, there was 
considerable polar ice, especially at the southern pole. The 
disappearance of large areas of the tropical forest seems to 
have coincided with the disappearance of this ice-cap and 
with a parallel rise in sea-levels. Whether the two events 
are related or not is still conjectural, but we could be seeing 
here a correlation between tropical forest destruction and 
global climatic warming — ‘greenhouse-effect’. 


MIDDLE JURASSIC 


The vegetation of this time is represented in Oxfordshire 
by the fossil plants from Stonesfield. They occur in an 
interval of thinly-bedded quartz siltstones called tilestones 
or ‘slates’, which for many years were mined for roofing 
tiles. They are about 160 million years old and belong to 
the Bathonian Stage (Middle Jurassic). Further details of 
the geology of these deposits can be found in Chapter 2. 

This is one of the most intensively studied Jurassic floras 
in Britain, second only to the more or less coeval floras of 
Yorkshire. Specimens from here were described by 
Brongniart (1828a, 1828b-—1837), Sternberg (1820-1838), 
Lindley & Hutton (1834, 1835) and Phillips (1871), and 
the work culminated in Part 2 of Seward’s (1904) classic 
The Jurassic flora. Following Seward’s study, Jurassic 
palaeobotanists in Britain tended to transfer their interest 
to the more diverse and better preserved floras found in 
Yorkshire, and interest in the Stonesfield flora waned. This 
was mainly due to the emphasis placed on cuticle studies 
in Jurassic palaeobotany. The Stonesfield specimens are 
not usually suitable for such work, although Kendall (1949) 
showed that some of the conifer foliage still retains 
fragments of cuticle. Furthermore, some of the Stonesfield 
specimens retain evidence of epidermal structure 
impressed on the matrix, and that this can be revealed in 
detail using a scanning electron microscope (Hill, 1986, 
fig. 9.3; Shute & Cleal, 1987, fig. 3). It will never prove to 
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Table 3. Plant fossils from the Middle Jurassic 
Stonesfield ‘Slate’. 


Filicopsida 

cf. Dictyophyllum sp. 

cf. Phlebopteris woodwardii Leckenby 
cf. Coniopteris sp. 


Unnamed pteridosperm class 
Pachypteris papillosa (Thomas & Bose) Harris 
Sagenopteris colpodes Harris (Plate 1) 


Gnetopsida 

Ptilophyllum pectinoides (Phillips) Morris (Plate 8) 
Sphenozamites bellii Seward (Plate 3) 
Taeniopteris scitaminae Sternberg 
Ctenozamites leckenbyi (Leckenby) Nathorst 
Ctenis latifolia (Brongniart) 

?Weltrichia sp. (Plate 5) 

Bucklandia squamosa Brongniart 


Pinopsida 

cf. Ginkgo longifolius (Phillips) Harris et al. 
Brachyphyllum expansum Kendall (Plate 7) 
Araucarites brodei Carruthers 

Carpolithus diospyriformis Sternberg 
Sewardiodenaron laxum Seward 


Affinities uncertain 
Pelourdea sp. (‘Zamites megaphyllus’ sensu Seward, 1904) (Plates 2, 4) 
Phyllites sp. (Plate 6) 


be as important as the Yorkshire floras, but the neglect 
that the Stonesfield specimens have received this century 
seems rather unjustified. 

The plant fossils from Stonesfield are preserved as 
impressions on the rock matrix, sometimes picked out by 
iron staining or other mineralization. The quality of 
preservation is highly variable, depending mainly on the 
nature of the matrix. In the coarser type of matrix, the 
fossils will often show little more than the outline of the 
pieces of plant. However, as mentioned above, under 
certain conditions plants preserved in the finer matrices 
may show detail as fine as epidermal structure. 

The preserved flora is dominated by conifers, with 
subsidiary bennettites, pteridosperms, ginkgos and ferns 
(Table 3). There is also a calcareous marine alga, 
Stichoporella stutterdu (Carruthers) Edwards, but this will 
not be dealt with here (see Elliott, 1979, for a discussion 
on this fossil). This assessment has been based on an 
examination of museum specimens, which give a biased 
view of the proportions of the various elements present in 
the original fossil flora. It is impossible at the moment to 
re-collect the flora, so as to provide a statistically more 
valid assessment of its composition. However, it seems 
likely that the original 19th century collectors would have 
been mainly interested in the more attractive frond-type 
foliage belonging to the bennettites, pteridosperms and 
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Plate 1. (LEFT) 
Sagenopteris 
colpodes Harris. Pair 
of Caytoniales leaves. 
The Natural History 
Museum, London, 
Specimen V.4071 

(x 1.3). 


Plate 2. (RIGHT) 
Pelourdea sp. Shoot 
with spirally-attached 
leaves of a probable 
gymnosperm of 
unknown affinities. 
University Museum, 
Oxford (x 0.6). 
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Plate 3. (LEFT) 
Sphenozamites bellii 
Seward. Leaflet from a 
bennettitalean frond. 
University Museum, 
Oxford, Specimen 
J.38471 (x 1.0). 


Plate 4. (RIGHT) 
Pelourdea sp. Isolated 
leaf of a gymnosperm 
of unknown affinities. 
University Museum, 
Oxford, Specimen 
J.42625 (x 0.3). 
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Plate 5. (LEFT) 
?Weltrichia sp. 
Isolated scale 
bearing pollen-sacs 
from a male 
bennettitalean 
‘flower’. The Natural 
History Museum, 
London, Specimen 
V.4656 (x 1.2). 


Plate 6. (RIGHT) 
Phyllites sp. |lsolated 
angiosperm-like leaf. 
The Natural History 
Museum, London, 
Specimen 41385 

(x 2.0). 





Plate 7. (LEFT) 
Brachyphyllum 
expansum Kendall. 
Shoot of an i tse | 13 : an 
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conifer. The Natural Myr 
History Museum, 
London, Specimen 
52817 (x 1.0). 


Plate 8. (RIGHT) 
Ptilophyllum 
pectinoides (Phillips) 
Morris. Syntype. Part 
of bennettitalean 
frond. University 
Museum, Oxford, 
Specimens J.1148 

(x 1.3). 
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ferns, and so the museum collections might if anything 
underestimate the predominance of conifers. 

Ferns are both rare and poorly preserved at 
Stonesfield, presumably reflecting their lower potential 
for preservation. The most abundant are poorly preserved 
frond fragments with small pinnules, which probably belong 
to the dicksoniacean genus Coniopteris. In addition a few 
fragments have been found which show the distinctive 
venation patterns of the Dipteridaceae (possibly 
Dictyophyllum) and Matoniaceae (?Phlebopteris woodwardit). 

Leaves of the extinct gnetopsid order Bennettitales 
occur commonly here. Bennettitales superficially resemble 
cycads, but their flower-like fructifications are quite 
different and it has been suggested that they may be 
ancestral to the angiosperms. Several different genera of 
foliage have been identified at Stonesfield but by far the 
commonest are fronds with very slender, closely spaced 
leaflets. They seem identical to a species well-known from 
the Yorkshire Jurassic as Ptilophyllum pectinoides (Plate 8). 
Specimens of stem (Bucklandia squamosa) and of what is 
probably part of a male flower (Weltrichia, Plate 5) have 
also been found here. 

Other fossil gymnosperms at Stonesfield include 
Sagenopteris (Plate 1) and Pachypteris. The former consists 
of groups of relatively small leaves with a distinctive meshed 
venation. They belong to the extinct order Caytoniales, 
whose nearest relatives were probably the glossopterids that 
dominated the southern temperate floras towards the end 
of the Palaeozoic. Pachypteris is the foliage of another extinct 
order, the Corystospermales which had an almost world- 
wide distribution in the Jurassic. The fragments of Ginkgo 
leaves found here are poor and their identity is far from 
certain. 

The small-leaved conifers that dominate the flora 
can be assigned to the extant monkey-puzzle family 
Araucariaceae (Plate 7). Foliage, which has revealed some 
anatomical detail (e.g. stomatal structure), as well as male 
and female cones have been found here and their 
taxonomic position is reasonably firm. Such conifers are 
generally widespread in the Jurassic. 

Long, strap-like leaves, with parallel veins, also forma 
major component of this fossil flora (Plate 4). They mostly 
have a concave basal margin, suggesting that the leaves 
clasped the stem at their base. When complete, the leaf 
bases appear to be clean-cut, sometimes with a slightly 
thickened margin, suggesting that they were abscissed, 
rather than having been randomly fragmented. They were 
originally thought to be leaflets of a large bennettite frond, 
but their clasping, abscissed base does not ring true for 
this. Also, associated with these large leaves are somewhat 
smaller but otherwise very similar leaves that have been 
found spirally attached to a stem (Plate 2). The affinities 
of these leaves are still conjectural, as there are no 
associated fructifications at Stonesfield. The smaller leaves 
compare in general shape with leaves described from the 
Yorkshire Jurassic as Lindleyocladus and Podozamites, which 
are regarded as the foliage of a primitive group of large- 
leaved conifers, the Podozamitaceae. Affinity with the 
conifers is also supported by the association in the Triassic 
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of France of very similar leaves with Willsiostrobus, a 
primitive type of male conifer cone. On the other hand, 
almost identical leaves from the Triassic of North America 
were borne on a plant that has been reconstructed to look 
most unlike a conifer and (superficially) rather more like 
Dracaena, little more than 0.6 m high (Ash, 1987), and 
associated with gnetalean flowers (Cornet, 1995). The 
affinities of the plant remain uncertain and we have 
provisionally assigned it to the form-genus Pelourdea, which 
Ash used for his Triassic fossils. 

Another enigmatic leaf fossil from Stonesfield was 
identified by Seward (1904) as Phyllites sp. (Plate 6). It has 
a wide-elliptic shape, an acuminate apex and what seems 
to be actinodromous venation; it looks remarkably like the 
leaf of a dicotyledonous angiosperm. Possible comparisons 
can be made with leaves of Cercidophyllum (the Japanese 
Katsura tree), Paliwrus (Christ’s Thorn) and Populus. 
Unfortunately, however, the fine detail of the venation is 
not preserved, and there are no cuticles or associated 
flowers to help confirm its attribution to any particular 
group of angiosperm. Because it is such an early occurrence 
(it is some 60 million years older than earliest well- 
documented angiosperm leaves; see Hughes, 1994 and 
references therein), many workers have been reluctant even 
to regard it as an angiosperm. It should also be remembered 
that similar forms from other localities (particularly when 
found attached to main axes) have also been assigned to 
non-angiosperm genera. On the other hand, as pointed 
out by Seward, if this fossil had been found in the Tertiary, 
nobody would have queried its attribution to the 
angiosperms. The affinities of this isolated and poorly 
preserved leaf must remain in doubt until better material 
is found. We should keep an open mind, however, and not 
immediately accept the argument that specimens that 
predate the earliest securely-documented angiosperm 
occurrences (i.e. Cretaceous) must automatically be non- 
angiosperms. 

The closest comparison with the Stonesfield Flora is 
that found in similar facies at Sevenhampton and Eyeford 
in Gloucestershire (Seward, 1904). The only significant 
difference seems to be the absence from Stonesfield of the 
conifer Podozamites stonesfieldensis Seward. The apparent 
anomaly of the name is because the facies of these 
Gloucestershire deposits is so similar to that of the 
Stonesfield that they were at one time referred to as 
‘Stonesfield Slate’. The former are now recognized to be 
stratigraphically older, but their environment of deposition 
and the vegetation represented by their fossils is clearly 
very similar. 

Although there are many points of similarity with the 
better known Yorkshire Flora, there are also notable points 
of difference. Some of these apparent differences, such as 
the scarcity of ferns at Stonesfield, may merely reflect their 
poorer preservation. However, other differences are 
probably more significant, such as the absence from 
Yorkshire of Sphenozamites or of any large Pelourdea-like 
leaves. A much closer comparison is possible between the 
Stonesfield Flora and the slightly older (Late Pliensbachian) 
flora of the Veneto Limestone of the Venetian Alps in Italy 
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(e.g. Wesley, 1966), which is also dominated by conifers 
and bennettites, as well as including Sphenozamies and large 
Pelourdea-like leaves. Differences in the kinds of plant fossil 
preserved in Yorkshire, Stonesfield and Veneto may be due 
to preservational bias; most of the Yorkshire assemblages 
are preserved in non-marine (e.g. lacustrine, fluvial or 
deltaic) sequences, whereas the Stonesfield and Veneto 
assemblages occur in marine deposits. Hence, more robust 
foliage may have been preferentially preserved and more 
delicate forms (e.g. ferns) under-represented in the marine 
deposits. Clearly, such taphonomic biases must be 
considered when making comparisons between fossil floras, 
as well as when interpreting palaeoclimates using the signals 
from fossil plants. 

The Stonesfield Flora clearly belongs to the Euro-Sinian 
floristic region as described by Vakhrameev (1991), which 
extended over large areas of the northern subtropical 
belt from North America, through Europe to China. 
Vakhrameev recognized two basic types of vegetational 
assemblages within the Euro-Sinian region. One 1s 
dominated by ferns, horsetails and caytonias, and is 
often associated with coal deposits. The assemblage is 
thought to characterize marshy habitats such as river 
deltas and intramontane lowlands, and 1s typically 
represented by the Yorkshire Jurassic. In contrast, what 
Vakhrameev calls the bennettito-coniferous complex 
probably represents the vegetation of better-drained, 
relatively dry, slopes that descended gently to the sea. The 
Stonesfield Flora and that of the Venetian Alps clearly 
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belong to this second association. However, Vakhrameev 
(1991) used the occurrences of only a few plant fossil genera 
to delineate floristic and climatic zones on his Jurassic 
maps. Indeed, only one fern genus (Dictyophyllum), two 
cycadophytes (Otozamites and Ptilophyllum) and one order 
(Czekanowskiales) appear on each of his maps. Using his 
scheme, direct and objective comparisons between Jurassic 
intervals are not possible. Since modern vegetation patterns 
are controlled to a large extent by, and show marked 
correlation with, climate (principally temperature and 
precipitation), it follows that any attempt to understand 
palaeoclimates should be based on as much as possible of 
the fossil plant assemblage. Despite the effects of 
preservational and other biases, it provides our best proxy 
for original vegetation and prevailing climate conditions. 
Such a ‘whole flora’ approach, combined with multivariate 
Statistical analyses to arrange the data, has enabled Jurassic 
climates to be interpreted in a more rigorous fashion (see 
Ziegler et al. 1996; Rees et al. in press). The results place 
the Stonesfield and Veneto floras in the seasonally-dry 
climate zone, whereas the Yorkshire flora is interpreted as 
having developed under warm temperate conditions. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE SOILS OF OXFORDSHIRE 
| M.G. Jarvis 


The County has a wide range of soils in terms of texture 
and wetness, though relatively few have escaped the 
modifying influences of agricultural practice. Oxfordshire 
has been a predominantly agricultural county for many 
centuries and although there have been changes and shifts 
of emphasis in land use management, areas of land with 
semi-natural vegetation and relatively undisturbed soils 


Figure 6. Soil map of Oxfordshire, mapped at a 1-km 
square resolution, derived from the National Soil Map. 
(Source: Soil Survey and Land Research Centre, 
Cranfield University, 1997.) 
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are inextensive. It is to agricultural commentators that we 
owe several early descriptions of the soils of the County. 
Plot (1677) recognized eight types of soil in the County, a 
scheme subsequently adopted in simplified form by both 
Davis (1794) and Young (1813) in their reports to the Board 
of Agriculture. Morison (1916) presented a classification of 
the soils of south-west Oxfordshire on a geological basis. 

In more recent times, studies of soils in the County 
have centred on the Oxford University’s erstwhile 
Department of Agriculture with, for example, detailed field 
work by Clarke and Ackroyd around Deddington and 
publication of a general account of soils in the Oxford 
district (Clarke, 1954). Robin Clarke was also responsible 
for the compilation of the first British soil description 
manual (Clarke, 1940) and the monograph entitled “The 
study of the soil in the field’ (Clarke, 1957). The. 
relationships between soil and landscape have been further 
explored in a series of projects undertaken at the University 
for the Military Engineering Experimental Establishment 
(Beckett & Webster, 1965a, 1965b) 

Since 1945 the national responsibility for the 
classification, characterization and mapping of soils in 
England and Wales has fallen to the Soil Survey of England 
and Wales formerly based at Rothamsted Experimental 
Station (now the Soil Survey and Land Research Centre, 
Cranfield University). A series of mapping projects and 
associated studies by research students and others have 
greatly improved our knowledge of the County’s soils 
(Figure 6). In addition to published work referred to in 
this account there are many unpublished data kept in the 
Survey archives. All the available data were used to 
construct the National Soil Map of which Sheet 6, South- 
east England, covers Oxfordshire. The map and its units 
are explained in Jarvis ef a/. (1984) and the most extensive 
in the County summarized tn Table 4. 

‘There has been much debate about how soils should 
be classified and although there are still unresolved issues 
at the global level, soil classification in England and Wales 
has been stabilized and is set out in Avery (1980) and 
Clayden & Hollis (1984). Their classification is the basis 
for this account. | 

The geology of the County is described in Chapter 2 
and the underlying solid rocks and sediments, the 
limestones, sandstones and clays, have a major influence 
on the soils that lie above them. The landscape has been 
profoundly affected, however, by the climatic conditions 
and material movements that occurred during the 
Quaternary Period and drift deposits are widespread, 
masking much of the solid geology and making them 
important soil parent materials. The great ice sheets that 
deposited the so-called “Chalky Boulder Clay’, a till which 
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Table 4. Principal Soil Associations in Oxfordshire. 


National 


Soil Map Main Soils 


Region Code Series Soil Subgroup 
The Marlstone 544 Banbury Ferric brown earths 
Plateau 572h Oxpasture Stagnogleyic 
argillic brown earths 
711f Wickham Typical stagnogley soils 
7126 Denchworth Pelo-stagnogley soils 
The Cotswolds 348a,c Elmton Brown rendzinas 
511a Aberford Typical brown 
calcareous earths 
572h Oxpasture Stagnogleyic 
argillic brown earths 
7126 Denchworth Pelo-stagnogley soils 
Thames Valley = 511h Badsey Typical brown 
calcareous earths 
571u,Vv Sutton Typical argillic brown 
earths 
8i4a Thames Pelo-calcareous alluvial 
gley soils 
832 Kelmscot Calcaro-cambic 
gley soils 
Western Vale 711F Wickham Typical stagnogley soils 
of Aylesbury 
712b Denchworth Pelo-stagnogley soils 
813b Fladbury Pelo-alluvial gley soils 
841d Shabbington — Typical argillic gley soils 
The Chiltern 342a Upton Grey rendzinas 
Scarp 
511g Coombe Typical brown 
calcareous earths 
572k Bignor Stagnogleyic 
argillic brown earths 
Oxfordshire 343h Andover Brown rendzinas 
Chilterns 571m Charity Typical argillic brown 
earths 
582a Batcombe Stagnogleyic paleo- 
argillic brown earths 
582b Hornbeam Stagnogleyic paleo- 


argillic brown earths 





covers large areas to the east, scarcely impinged on the 
County, however, except for a small area to the north-west 
of Bicester. On the Chilterns in southern Oxfordshire the 
chalk plateau and dip slope interfluves are covered by 
Plateau Drift and Clay-with-flints. The latter consists of thin 
reddish brown to black clay containing unworn flints which 
rests on the Chalk, whereas Plateau Drift includes the 
thicker more heterogeneous and often less clayey deposits 
which overlie the Clay-with-flints (Loveday, 1962; Avery 
1964). Typically, Plateau Drift is found on the gently sloping 
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Description of Association 


Well drained loamy ferruginous soils over ironstone. 


Fine loamy over clayey soils with slowly permeable subsoils and 
slight seasonal waterlogging. 


Slowly permeable seasonally waterlogged fine loamy or fine silty 
over clayey soils. 


Slowly permeable seasonally waterlogged clayey soils. 


Shallow well drained brashy calcareous fine loamy soils over limestone. 


Shallow, locally brashy well drained calcareous fine loamy soils over 
limestone. 


Fine loamy over clayey soils with slowly permeable subsoils and slight 
seasonal waterlogging. 


Slowly permeable seasonally waterlogged clayey soils. 


Well drained calcareous and non-calcareous fine loamy soils Over 
gravel. 


Well drained loamy soils locally calcareous over gravel with a calcareous 
matrix. 


Stoneless mainly calcareous clayey soils in alluvium affected by 
groundwater. Flat land. Risk of flooding. 


Calcareous fine loamy soils over gravel variably affected by 
groundwater. Flat land. Risk of flooding. 


Slowly permeable seasonally waterlogged fine loamy or fine silty over 
clayey soils. 
Slowly permeable seasonally waterlogged clayey soils. 


Stoneless clayey soils in alluvium affected by groundwater. Flat land. 
Risk of flooding. 


Deep fine loamy and fine loamy over sandy soils variably affected by 
groundwater. 


Shallow well drained calcareous silty soils over chalk, some humose. 
Mainly on steep land. 


Well drained calcareous fine silty soils over chalk or chalk rubble. 


Fine loamy grey siliceous soils over sandstone with slowly permeable 
subsoils and slight seasonal waterlogging. 


Shallow well drained calcareous silty soils over chalk on valley sides. 


Well drained flinty fine silty soils in valley bottoms and on gently sloping 
valley sides. 


Fine silty over clayey flinty soils with slowly permeable subsoils and 
slight seasonal waterlogging. 


Deep loamy over clayey flinty, soils with slowly permeable subsoils and 
slight seasonal waterlogging. 


plateau and ridge surfaces, and is bordered by a narrow 
outcrop of Clay-with-flints on the steep convex slopes of 
the upper valley sides. Clay-with-flints was formed in the 
warmer interglacial periods by the movement of clay 
through the Plateau Drift to fill the voids formed by 
dissolution of chalk. Plateau Drift has a complex origin 
and is a varied deposit derived from the weathered remains 
of Tertiary sediments and windblown silt mixed with the 
underlying flints by deep frost action in the Quaternary 
cold periods. 
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The Northern Drift in Oxfordshire (Arkell, 1947) may 
be partly glacial in origin. It is a deeply weathered 
heterogeneous stony deposit comprising red, brown and 
yellow sandy, loamy and clayey material. It occurs in small 
patches on plateau sites between the Evenlode and 
Windrush valleys. 

River terrace gravels form narrow strips bordering the 
river floodplain, particularly along the Thames. The 
gravels often show evidence of weathering, disturbance 
and modification by cryoturbation, and are often covered 
by Head. West of Oxford the gravels are mainly of 
limestone but downstream of the confluence with the Ock 
at Abingdon, flint becomes more and more dominant. 

Head is material which has moved downslope by 
solifluction in Quaternary cold intervals. It is ubiquitous, 
especially in valleys, on lower slopes and terrace features. 
Its lithology is generally related to nearby sediments. 

Relatively stoneless, often clayey, alluvium occurs in a 
narrow belt alongside most rivers; locally more extensive 
areas occur, for example, on Otmoor. 

The soils of Oxfordshire are best described in terms of 
the landscape in which they are set. ‘The principal units 
are identified in the sections that follow. Soil groups and 


subgroups are identified by bold italics. 


THE MARLSTONE PLATEAU 


The northern part of Oxfordshire, to the west, north and 
south of Banbury, is dominated by the high ground formed 
by the Middle Lias Marlstone or ironstone (Figure 7). This 
gives rise to a group of mainly well drained ferritic brown 
earths grouped in the Banbury association. These soils are 





Middle Lias clays and shales 572h 
| 711f 

Lower Lias clay 712b 
813b 
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characterized by their high iron content, bright brown 
colour and strong structure, and the land has long been 
regarded as of high quality for agriculture. The soils are 
naturally moderately acid but crops often suffer from 
magnesium deficiency. A study of soils of the Banbury 
series has shown that the dominant heavy mineral is 
goethite (iron oxide) and that the clay fraction consists of 
up to 60 per cent free iron oxide derived by weathering of 
the underlying rock (Storrier & Muir, 1962). Associated, 
more sandy, soils occur in the vicinity of T’admarton, 
Wigginton and Sibford Heaths (Tadmarton series) and 
although now mainly in agriculture there is evidence of 
former heathland cover and the development of very acid 
podzolized soils in the form of thin bleached horizons and 
sand grains in some places. 

The valleys between the plateau areas carry wetter grey 
and ochreous mottled stagnogley soils over Middle and 
Lower Lias clays and shales which are covered to various 
depths by Head, material which has moved downslope 
from the plateau. Here there is more grassland and ridge- 
and-furrow can still be seen. The soils are slightly acid 
and because they incorporate slowly permeable subsoil 
layers, are waterlogged in winter. Some are clayey to the 
surface (Denchworth series) whereas others have loamy 
upper layers (Wickham series). Along upper valley sides 
the steeper slopes allow more rapid runoff and the soils 
are better drained in some places (Oxpasture series). 


THE OXFORDSHIRE COTSWOLDS 


The extensive areas of Cotswold limestone brash soils to 
the west in Gloucestershire extend into Oxfordshire in a 


Figure 7. Soil associations in 
north Oxfordshire. (Source: Soil 
Survey and Land Research Centre, 
Cranfield University, 1977.) 
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band aligned north-east to south-west between Woodstock 
and Chipping Norton. These soils are developed mainly 
over the Inferior and Great Oolite and the Cornbrash. The 
shallowest soils are the brown rendzinas of the Elmton and 
Sherborne series which are thin, base-rich calcareous soils 
consisting of little more than a topsoil over limestone brash. 

Associated are slightly deeper Aberford brown 
calcareous earths with thin subsoil B horizons over 
limestone, and where clayey bands occur in the limestone, 
deeper calcareous clayey soils are common north-west of 
Witney and east of Chipping Norton. Where the limestone 
is cambered along valley sides, shallow soils appear to 
continue downslope but soon give way to wetter Oxpasture 
soils influenced by the underlying Lower Lias clay. In broad 
valleys, clayey stagnogley Denchworth soils occur on lower 
slopes. Shallow dry valley bottoms have narrow zones of 
deeper soils formed from colluvial downwash of material 
from the adjacent slopes. 

These thin base-rich limestone soils support several 
woodland and grassland sites of ecological interest 
including Wychwood Forest (formerly a Royal Forest, 
which has mainly oak-ash woodland with an understorey 
of hawthorn, hazel and some sallow, and a range of 
calcicole species). Similar soils are extensive east of the 
Cherwell valley between Bicester and Brackley when the 
relief is lower and more subdued and slopes gentle. The 
deeper Aberford soils are most common here. 


THE THAMES VALLEY 


The soil patterns along the Thames valley require it to be 
considered in two parts, namely west of Oxford and south 
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of Oxford. Upstream from Oxford the river flows through 
a broad valley comprising a distinctive pattern of soils 
developed on a series of gravel terraces and in alluvium. 
The pattern is illustrated in Figure 8. The terrace gravels 
are composed principally of limestone and they carry 
mainly shallow brown calcareous earths (Badsey series). 
Study of aerial photographs and crop patterns reveals that 
many of the terrace areas have polygonal or linear patterns 
of deeper non-calcareous brown soils developed in infilled 
wedges in the gravels. 

The river floodplain alluvium is clayey, often calcareous, 
and with local peaty layers. Gravel can occur at moderate 
depth below the alluvium. Grey, heavy clay, waterlogged 
groundwater pelo-calcareous alluvial gley soils of the 
Thames series, are most common. They are neutral or 
alkaline, affected by high groundwater and may be 
flooded in winter. Much of the land comprises flood 
meadows, for example Port Meadow near Oxford, often in 
permanent grass, and here, particularly in the wettest 
spots, topsoils are very dark coloured and rich in organic 
matter. 

At intermediate levels between the river floodplain and 
the gravel terraces are other calcareous ground-water gley 
soils (Kelmscot series) developed in an older drift or 
alluvium over gravel. This land is affected by high 
groundwater but is commonly drained for agriculture and 
is mainly in arable cropping. Associated soils vary from 
slightly acid to alkaline and may be heavy or clayey in 
texture. 

South of Oxford there are some changes in the soil 
pattern. The gravel terraces are extensive north of the 
Goring Gap near Dorchester and Benson but here and 
downstream to Henley the gravel is more flinty and the 


Figure 8. Soil associations in the 
upper Thames valley. (Source: Soil 
Survey and Land Research Centre, 
Cranfield University, 1977.) 
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associated Sutton soils less or non-calcareous and deeper. 
They are classed as argillic brown earths and commonly 
incorporate clay-rich layers immediately above the gravel 
substrate. Patterned ground is common on these river 
terraces, too. 


THE WESTERN VALE OF AYLESBURY 


‘This term is used to bring together all of the vale land north- 
east of Oxford which is developed on Gault, Kimmeridge 
and Oxford Clays and includes also the clay country south 
and east of Witney. Although stagnogley soils, with 
impermeable sub-surface layers developed over the clays, 
are the most characteristic soils of this area, the pattern is 
very complex because of the presence of small outcrops of 
other sediments including the Cornbrash, the Kellaways 
Beds, the Corallian, Portland, Wealden and Lower 
Greensand limestones, loams and sands as well as high level 
drift deposits referred to as Plateau (Northern) Drift and 
the Three Pigeons terrace deposits west of Thame. 

Descriptions and analyses of the soils and their patterns 
around Tiddington are given by Hazelden (1986) and south 
of Witney by Jarvis & Hazelden (1982) and the reader is 
referred to these publications for detailed studies. The 
dominant soils are clayey or loamy over clayey, stagnogley, 
Denchworth, Lawford and Wickham soils. Most are slightly 
acid in the surface, becoming less so in the subsoil and 
some have secondary calcium carbonate present in the 
lower subsoil though some remain acid throughout. They 
have grey and ochreous mottled subsoils with coarse 
prismatic structure and are wet for long periods in winter. 
In summer they shrink and crack strongly. Locally there 
are associated patches of clayey, calcareous, less wet, 
Evesham soils. Waterperry Wood is an example of the kind 
of woodland developed on these soils. 

Other soils developed on contrasting parent materials 
in this area include shallow brown rendzina Elmton soils 
and brown calcareous Aberford soils over Cornbrash and 
Corallian and Portland limestone; coarse loamy argillic 
brown earths of the Fyfield series over Corallian sands, 
ferritic brown Banbury soils over Wealden and brown sands 
over Lower Greensand, Thame Sand and Portland sand. 

The soils of the Plateau (Northern) Drift appear to have 
had a long and complex history. They nearly all 
incorporate red or red-mottled clay-enriched subsoil 
layers known as paleo-argillic horizons, which are thought 
to indicate formation in warm interglacial periods. 
A detailed investigation of the evolution of one of these 
soils is described by Bullock & Murphy (1979). Their 
micromorphological studies demonstrate one or more 
interglacial periods of soil formation, followed by erosion, 
cryoturbation and loess deposition associated with the 
Devensian glaciation. 

The rivers Thame and Ray have non-calcareous clayey 
ground-water pelo-alluvial gleys of the Fladbury series 
along their floodplains and on adjacent level areas in river 
terrace drift or Head there are other groundwater gleys, 
dominantly Shabbington series. 


a2 


THE CHILTERN SCARP 


The Chiltern scarp in Oxfordshire runs north-eastwards 
from the Goring Gap at Goring to Chinnor. As a soil— 
landscape unit it is taken here to incorporate the soils 
developed on the Upper Greensand, the Chalk escarpment 
and its associated drift deposits. The soil pattern tends to 
be a series of parallel bands running along the scarp. A 
detailed study of the Vale of Aylesbury (Avery, 1964) a few 
miles to the east of the county boundary, gives a valuable 
insight into the relationships between soil and land use in 
this area. 

The Upper Greensand forms a bench-like feature 
and carries fertile loamy grey siliceous soils often with 
impeded drainage overlying a sandstone known locally 
as malmstone. The soils are developed in iron-deficient 
material with a large fine sand and silt content and 
often contain small amounts of the potassium-rich 
mineral glauconite. The common soils are Bignor and 
Harwell series, both fine loamy grey siliceous argillic 
brown earths with Bignor series somewhat wetter than 
Harwell. 

The lower slopes of the scarp are covered with chalky 
drift with well drained deep brown calcareous earths of 
the Coombe series dominant. Areas of shallower soils over 
lower Chalk such as the grey rendzina Wantage series also 
occur. In the Benson area, there is an extensive gentle 
sloping bench near the face of the chalk scarp where the 
Wallingford gravels (Horton et al., 1981) rest on hard chalk. 
The gravels are similar to Plateau Drift and have a complex 
soul pattern but include thick coarse-textured material in 
which well-drained soils with reddish paleo-argillic layers 
develop. The sloping scarp areas are characterized by 
thin soils over chalk, grey rendzinas of the Upton or black 
humic rendzinas of the Icknield series. The steeper areas 
cannot be cultivated and are often under the typical herb- 
rich chalk grassland or scrub with their unique calcicolous 
flora. 


THE OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 


The Chilterns comprise the dip slope of the Chalk 
escarpment which falls eastwards from the scarp towards 
the Thames valley. The dip slope has a complex history of 
landscape evolution but in essence the summit plateau and 
the ridges running east and south-east from it are covered 
with Plateau Drift with chalk outcrops on the steeper 
valley sides; but the floors and lower slopes of the valleys 
are covered by chalk and/or flinty drift. There are a number 
of studies of soil formation in the Chilterns and the 
relationships between soil and vegetation (Ollier & 
‘Thomasson, 1957; Avery, 1958; Avery et al., 1959; Loveday, 
1962; Avery, 1964; Jarvis, 1968) which should be consulted 
by those wishing to acquire a detailed knowledge of the 
area. 

The nature and formation of Plateau Drift deposits have 
been referred to earlier (page 19). They are variable and 
composite and the soils developed in them have a complex 
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history evidenced by the presence of reddish or red-mottled 
subsoil paleo-argillic layers. The higher parts of the 
Chilterns are characterized by variably flinty, fine silty and 
fine loamy over clayey Batcombe soils (paleo-argillic brown 
earths), with some greyish mottling on the level or gently 
sloping surfaces, but with dense reddish clayey flinty soils 
of the Winchester series on shoulders at the plateau edge. 
At lower levels where both Plateau and glaciofluvial drift 
together with remnant Tertiary material occur, analogous 
fine and coarse loamy over clayey soils of the Hornbeam 
and Berkhamsted series are dominant. All of these soils 
are acid where they occur under the typical beech woodland 
of the Chilterns, and incipient podzolization may sometimes 
be seen. 

The other principal component of the Chilterns 
comprises the dry valleys. These commonly have an 


aa 


asymmetric shape, and soil pattern with shallow brown 
rendzina or brown calcareous earths occurring on west- 
facing slopes. In contrast, east-facing slopes are less steeply 
sloping and mantled with drift. Winchester soils in clay- 
with-flints are succeeded downslope by non-calcareous 
flinty argillic brown earths (Charity series) which may 
overlie chalky drift at depth. Valley bottoms are often very 
flinty. There is therefore a marked contrast in the soils of 
the opposing sides of the valleys and this is commonly 
reflected in their flora. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE CLIMATE OF OXFORDSHIRE 
T.P. Burt 


By virtue of its location in the south Midlands, Oxfordshire 
enjoys a mild climate, typical of southern England, but 
slightly more continental than coastal districts. Air masses 
moving towards it are somewhat modified by distance from 
the sea and by the effects of topography. ‘The County’s 
inland location means that both the diurnal and annual 
temperature range is somewhat larger than at the coast. 
Rainfall varies across the County, not greatly compared 
to more upland areas, but even so there are significant 
differences between the Cotswold and Chiltern Hills and 
the broad vale within which Oxford lies. Despite regular 
complaints, one can hardly claim that the climate of 
Oxfordshire is especially distinctive or indeed extreme by 
British standards! Its climate is a balance of oceanic and 
continental influences, the two factors which together 
determine regional climates throughout Britain. 

Oxford possesses one of the longest sequences of 
meteorological observations in the world. Daily records of 
temperature are available for the Radcliffe Observatory 
from 1815; a more comprehensive series of ‘standard’ 


Figure 9. The distribution of mean 
annual rainfall in the Oxford region. 
(Redrawn from NERC, 1975.) 
Isohyets are plotted at 50 mm 
intervals (6 = 600 mm, etc.). 
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observations dates from 1881 (e.g. maximum and 
minimum daily temperature) with further items being 
added in 1926 (e.g. visibility, soil temperatures). The daily 
rainfall record also dates from 1815 but Craddock & 
Craddock (1977) have extended the earlier, intermittent 
series of observations back to 1767 by cross-correlation with 
nearby stations, notably that at Shirburn Castle. This review 
mainly uses the Oxford record but makes reference to other 
sites where appropriate. Annual reports on the weather at 
Oxford are published in the Journal of Meteorology. 


PRECIPITATION 


The distribution of mean annual precipitation across the 
County is closely related to topography (Figure 9). The 
highest parts of the County — the Cotswold escarpment in 
the north-west and the Chalk escarpment in the south and 
south-east — reach altitudes in excess of 200 m and receive 
annual totals above 750 mm. By contrast, in the Vale of 
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Table 5. Monthly and annual rainfall statistics (mm) for the Radcliffe Observatory, 1767-1994. 


Jan Feb 


Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Year 
Mean S22 40.6 41.3 43.1 50.7 53.7 60.3 58.3 60.5 64.7 61.1 55.3 641.8 
Stand. deviation 27.2 25.0 25.2 22.9 26.9 30.2 34.0 29.9 B57 35.9 34.8 30.8 111.9 
Rain days 1? 14 14 14 14 12 13 13 13 15 16 17 171 
Wettest 138.7 119.6 133.6 112.5 143.1 193.0 183.4 133.2 206.7 188.2 186.4 143.3 1034.7 
(year) 1852 1937 1862 1818 1773 1852 1834 1971 1774 165 1852 1914 1852 
Driest 5.3 0.0 1.5 0.6 1.5 1.8 0.8 2.0 25 4.3 4.8 tf 353.4 
(year) 1825 1798 1929 1912 1795 1925 1825 1940 1929 1809 1945 1780 1788 


White Horse and on Otmoor, at altitudes below 70 m, 
precipitation totals fall below 600 mm. The lowest annual 
mean (1941-70) in the County 1s at Wallingford (570 mm) 
with littke more at Abingdon (586 mm). The highest 
recorded in British Rainfall is at Heythrop College near 
Chipping Norton (749 mm) though probably some sites 
nearer the Cotswold escarpment and on the Chilterns 
receive more than this. The precipitation in the wettest 
part of the County is therefore somewhat less than 50% 
higher than that at the driest. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of mean monthly rainfall 
at Oxford. The wettest months are July and the autumn 
months of September, October and November. The July 
total reflects Oxford’s inland location; the tendency for 
convective thunderstorms to develop provides the summer 
maximum. The autumn peak indicates the influence of 
Atlantic air masses and shows the small degree to which 
inland Oxfordshire is isolated from oceanic influences. The 
spring minimum is typical of southern England and 
indicates the increased frequency of continental air masses 
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in that season; Smith (1954) notes that there is a marked 
dominance of north-east winds at Oxford from February 
to June. Even so, the rainfall regime at Oxford 1s relatively 
uniform: only 29% of annual rainfall comes in autumn with 
19% in spring. Rainfall in individual months is highly 
variable year to year; this is a typical feature of the British 
climate. In February 1798, no rain was recorded at all; by 
contrast, there was over 200 mm in September 1774, nearly 
one third of the annual total! The largest number of rain 
days (days with at least 0.2 mm or more) occur between 
October and January. This confirms that the summer peak 
comprises more intense rainfall. 

Figure 10a shows the long-term rainfall record for 
Oxford since 1767. No marked trend is apparent though 
clearly there have been sustained deviations from the 
average during this time. The wettest year on record was 
1852, the only year in which more than 1,000 mm has 
fallen; the driest year was 1788 with only 353 mm. Burt & 
Shahgedanova (1992) analysed long periods of rainfall 
deficit in the Oxford record in the light of the protracted 


Figure 10. Long-term 
annual series for the 
Radcliffe Observatory: 
(a) rainfall 1767-1994; 
(b) temperature 
1815-1994. 
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drought of 1987-92. This dry period was notably severe 
but by no means unique: the droughts of the 1780s and 
early 1800s were much more prolonged and, for short 
periods at least, rather more extreme. Since then, such 
extended droughts have not occurred; those of the early 
1890s and early 1900s were comparable in length and 
severity to the recent one. Naturally enough, rather more 
droughts can be identified when shorter periods of only 
one to two years are considered; the events of 1933/4 and 
1975/6 are particularly notable in this regard. In terms of 
groundwater levels and river discharge, it is the longer 
droughts which are of most significance in the limestone 
areas of the County; the aquifers are able to buffer the 
impact of short periods of rainfall deficit. However, on 
the clay vales, much shorter dry spells (say, two to three 
months) may be critical with respect to water levels and 
stream flow. 

There have been relatively few extreme rainfall events 
recorded in Oxfordshire. Perhaps the most remarkable is 
that which occurred on 26 May 1993 in the Faringdon 
area (Pike, 1994). Particularly heavy rain was due to warm 
tropical continental air being undercut by cold air 
simultaneously from the south-west and north-east. A total 
of 128.7 mm was recorded at Uffington in 4.5 hours, for 
which the return period at one point is well in excess of 
1,000 years. At nearby Faringdon, 40 mm (out of a total 
of 93 mm) fell in 70 minutes, a return period of over 100 
years; there was severe flooding in the town. Less notable 
events happen more frequently, of course; for example, 
in a thunderstorm at Oxford on 24 July 1994, 33 mm rain 
fell in 45 minutes, with 18.4 mm in one 15-minute period. 
The return period for the 45-minute total is in excess of 
50 years and that for the 15-minute total is approaching 
100 years. Though quite rare at one point, events of this 
size are quite common within the County as a whole. 

Snow lying at 09.00 hours GMT has been observed since 
1926, a somewhat simple measure which tends to 
underestimate the occurrence of snowfall. In the ensuing 
69 years, January and February have had no snow recorded 
in 21 and 22 years respectively, and none has been 
recorded between May and October. 1934 is the only 
calendar year with no snow observed. The snowiest winter 
on record is 1962-3 with 65 consecutive days; there were 
37 in the winter of 1947. These are the most severe winters 


of the 20th century but there were a number of equally 
severe winters in the 19th century, such as 1830, 1879, 
1891 and 1895. If January 1963 was the coldest month on 
record in Oxford (-3.2°C), those of 1776 and 1814 were 
nearly as cold, though the cold spells did not last as long 
as those of 1947 and 1963. Smith (1969) provides an 
assessment of winters at Oxford since 1815. In the higher 
parts of the district, the number of days with snow lying is 
increased by about 10 (Smith, 1954) and some main roads 


are liable to be blocked by drifts. 


TEMPERATURE 


In comparison with coastal locations, the temperature 
range at Oxford is slightly greater. Oxford has a colder 
winter than the south or south-west coasts, but similar to 
East Anglia; the summer is warmer than either the east or 
west coasts but cooler than the south coast. Overall, Oxford 
is warmer than the east coast but cooler than the south 
and west coasts. Compared to London (Kew), Oxford is 
slightly cooler, especially in summer. Within the County 
itself, subtle variations in temperature relate to altitude 
and topographic location. Little Rissington in the 
Cotswolds is cooler than Oxford in all months, but more 
so in summer; overall, the difference in annual mean 
temperature is just under one degree Celsius with January 
temperature differing by 0.8°C and July temperatures by 
1.3°C. Mean statistics ignore the fact that extreme 
temperatures are most likely to occur in valley-bottom sites, 
especially at night. 

Table 6 shows the distribution of mean monthly 
temperatures at Oxford, together with some indication of 
variability and extremes. A temperature of 35.1°C has been 
recorded twice in Oxford, on 19 August 1932 and 3 August 
1990; on the latter occasion the national record was broken 
at Cheltenham. ‘The minimum recorded temperature was 
-16.6°C on 14 January 1982. Figure 10b shows the long- 
term temperature record for Oxford (annual series) since 
1815. Most notable is the steady warming throughout the 
20th century, interrupted only by slight cooling in the 
1960s. Not surprisingly, the warmest years on record have 
come most recently: mean air temperatures exceeded 11°C 
for the first time in 1989 and 1990 and since 1980, only 


Table 6. Monthly and annual temperature (°C) statistics for the Radcliffe Observatory, 1815-1994. 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun 
Absolute max. 14.7 Wis AAI ail 30.6 34.3 
Mean max. 6.7 7.3 10.0 12.9 16.6 19.7 
Mean 3.6 4.1 5,7 8.2 TL 14.8 
Mean min. 1.3 1.3 Ba 4.2 fal 10.1 
Absolute min. -16.6 -16.2 -10.9 -4.9 -1.8 13 
Mean grass min. -1.0 “1.1 -0.3 LD 4.6 7.9 
Soil 30 cm 3.9 4.0 5.8 9.0 12.0 16.3 
Air frosts a 10 8 3 <1 O 
Ground frosts 18 Te 16 am 4 <1 
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Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Year 
33.9 35.1 33.5 213 19.0 18.2 35.1 
21,6 21.0 18.4 14.1 9.7 7.4 13.8 
16.5 16.0 13.6 10.0 6.4 4.5 9.6 
12.2 11.8 9.8 6.7 3.7 2.1 6.0 

4.4 3.0 -0.6 -5.1 -8.8 -16.1 -16.6 

9.9 9.4 7.0 3.8 a Pa -0.4 3.5 
18.4 17.9 15.6 11.6 oat 54 10.6 

O O O 2 5 9 48 
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1985 and 1986 have fallen below average. In this regard, 
it is worth making the point that variability around the 
annual mean (9.6°C) is very low, with the entire annual 
series lying between 7.6°C (1879) and 11°C. Whether the 
aforementioned warming represents the effect of an 
enhanced ‘greenhouse effect’ is hard to tell, but if recent 
(modest) predictions of an increase in mean air 
temperature of about 2°C by 2050 do come to pass, it is 
clear that this would take Oxfordshire’s temperatures well 
beyond the range of recorded experience. It is also 
important to note that some of the observed warming effect 
may be due to an increasing ‘urban heat island’ in Oxford 
itself. This may account for a fraction of the total warming, 
but since Oxford’s record reflects warming patterns seen 
more much widely, it is clear that the trend mainly reflects 
regional not local climate change. 

There is a close correspondence between air and 
ground-surface temperatures at night since, as the ground 
cools, the air above it cools too as heat is conducted to the 
cooler surface below. As Table 6 shows, mean monthly 
grass minimum temperatures are generally about 2°C 
lower than mean monthly minimum air temperatures 
(recorded within the Stephenson screen at 1.22 m above 
the ground). Ground frosts (observed daily since 1881) 
have occurred in all months, though July boasts only one 
occasion (1990) and August three (one in 1943 and two in 
1964). Ground frosts are rare in June and September (in 
114 years, 90 and 47 years have been frost-free 
respectively), but a few are almost always recorded in May 
and October. No air frosts have been recorded in June, 
July or August, and only two in September (1885 and 
1919). In 114 years, 85 Mays and 45 Octobers have been 
free of air frost. Not surprisingly, soil temperature closely 
follows air temperature; mean monthly temperatures at 
30 cm lie a little above air temperatures, more so in 
summer. The overall pattern of soil temperatures since 
1925 mirrors the general warming noted above, so that 
the highest soil temperatures have occurred in 1989 
(highest 12.1°C), 1990, 1994 and 1992. 


WIND 


A continuous record of wind direction and hourly mean 
speed is available for the Radcliffe Observatory since 1881. 
The maximum gust has been recorded each hour since 
1976 when the anemograph was moved to the roof of the 
Engineering Tower nearby. Smith (1954) presented a wind 
rose showing the monthly percentage frequency of the eight 
principal wind directions, and calms at 09.00 hours GMT 
(Figure 11). South-west winds are most frequent in all 
seasons, but especially in summer. The dominance of north- 
easterlies in the spring has already been noted. Winds from 
the east and south-east are rare but when they do occur 
they are often associated with high levels of air pollution: 
being anticyclonic, the wind speed is often low and the air 
stable; in addition, the wind trajectory means that the air 
mass has originated on the continent and may also have 
passed over London en route to Oxford. 
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Figure 11. Monthly percentage frequencies of wind 
directions and calms at Oxford, 1881-1915. 
(Redrawn from Smith, 1954.) 


January is the windiest month in Oxford with a mean 
speed in excess of 10 knots; from November to April, mean 
speeds exceed 9 kt. August and September are the calmest 
months with means below 8 kt. Maximum daily gusts are 
highest in December, January and March; maximum gusts 
are lowest from May to August. On rare occasions, gusts 
have exceeded 70 kt; since the anemometer is some 45 m 
above ground, this is equivalent to about 52 kt at ground 
level. Smith (1979) described the gale of 2 January 1976, 
when there was widespread storm damage, and includes 
discussion of earlier severe gales in the Oxford region. The 
1976 event happened just before the new anemometer was 
installed so there are no gusts recorded for Oxford; a gust 
of 71 kt was recorded at Brize Norton and one of 75 kt at 
Abingdon. Oxford lay just too far north to be affected by 
the great gale of 15-16 October 1987 which devastated 
areas to the south and east and a maximum gust of only 
62 kt was recorded on that occasion. The maximum gust 
recorded in Oxford was on 24 March 1986 (76 kt); a copper 
beech tree was uprooted in the Fellows’ Garden of Keble 
College on this occasion. 


SUNSHINE, FOG AND VISIBILITY 


The number of hours of bright sunshine recorded at 
Oxford is typical of the south Midlands. Smith (1954) 
presents data to show that sunshine hours vary little across 
the region, Little Rissington and Shipston-on-Stour 
receiving very similar amounts to Oxford annually. May 
(6.2 hours), June (6.6) and July (6.1) are the sunniest 
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months, with December the least sunny (1.6). The annual 
average of 1496 hours of bright sunshine is equivalent to 
a daily value of 4.1 hours. 

Before the Clean Air Act of 1956 and subsequent 
changes in domestic heating, Oxford was badly polluted 
by coal smoke and sulphur dioxide; this pollution was 
reflected in the high incidence of fog within the city. Up 
to 1956 Oxford experienced about 30 days fog each year. 
This figure fell through the 1960s and 1970s toa minimum 
below 10 by the late 1980s. The early 1990s have seen a 
little more fog, about 12 days per year; whether this reflects 
an increased amount of air pollution from vehicular 
sources or a change to more anticyclonic weather is hard 
to say. 

Gomez & Smith (1987) attempted a seasonal analysis 
of long-range visibility trends over a 60-year period to 
1985. They found improvements in the frequency of very 
good and excellent visibility in autumn and especially in 
winter, probably again due to the decrease in coal fires. 
Long-range visibility in summer was shown to have 
declined, perhaps due to a combination of stubble burning 
and increases in road traffic. However, other workers 
have noted improvements in summer visibility recently. 
It may be that local factors make regional generalizations 
difficult and certainly long-range visibility seems to be 
one of the more mysterious climatological factors to 
interpret! 
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CONCLUSION 


Local differences in climate across the Oxford region are 
small. Even so, available climatic data may not reveal 
important climatic variations at the micro-scale caused by, 
for example, local patterns of topography, slope aspect, 
soil type or drainage. Extremes of weather are often of 
great significance too, so that only a consideration of both 
extreme and mean values can give a true picture of the 
local climate. Long-term records reveal that the climate 
of Oxfordshire has varied modestly over the last two 
hundred years. As we approach the end of a steadily 
warming century, the question of continued global 
warming (and its associated climatic effects) becomes ever 
more critical. It is too soon to know whether the warming 
trend will be reversed or if the climate will move on to a 
warmer condition previously unknown in human 
experience. If the latter, it seems very likely that the impact 
of a warmer world on the natural environment of 
Oxfordshire would be great, though it remains very 
difficult to forecast the exact nature of such effects. 
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CHAPTER 6 


OXFORDSHIRE VEGETATION HISTORY 
SINCE THE LAST GLACIATION 
S.R.J. Woodell 


INTRODUCTION 


To fully appreciate the present day flora and vegetation 
of an area we should know something of its history. 
Effectively, that history dates from the last (Devensian) 
glaciation, which wiped out most pre-existing vegetation. 
Vegetation since then has been modified, initially by 
climatic change, and subsequently and increasingly by 
human influence. The methods for elucidating vegetation 
history are of course different for prehistoric and historic 
periods. 

The most effective technique for determining the 
changes that took place in the distant past is palynology, 
the study of fossil pollen (Godwin, 1975; Moore & Webb, 
1978). The technique depends on the fact that the coats 
of pollen grains retain their integrity over a long period, 
so they can survive in peat or mineral deposits under 
anaerobic conditions. Using methods which involve 
dissolving away other organic material by the use of 
powerful chemicals such as hydrofluoric acid, the grains 
can be extracted and counted. Factors such as differential 
survival of grains of different species, differential transport 
of grains, and loss of grains in some deposits, have to be 
taken into account, but the technique has been constantly 
refined and gives consistent results over wide areas of 
western Europe. 

From the results a ‘pollen diagram’ based on the 
relative amounts of grains of each species can be 
constructed. The age of deposits can be determined in 
several ways. In some sites archaeological evidence can be 
used, but the most effective determination of age is by 
radiocarbon dating. 

Most pollen analysis has been done on lake sediments 
or in peat, in which anaerobic conditions allow pollen to 
be well preserved. There is little peat in Oxfordshire, indeed 
there are not many anaerobic deposits in southern England 
except in the peats of Hampshire and Dorset and further 
west. Thus there have been rather few investigations of fossil 
pollen in the mainly calcareous south-east. Most southern 
peats have suffered peat-digging and other disturbance, 
damaging the stratigraphy and rendering the pollen data 
less easy to interpret. Nevertheless there is some 
information on change in the flora of Oxfordshire over 
the last 10,000 years. 

Clapham & Clapham (1939) carried out one of the 
earliest palynological investigations in the area, at Cothill 
fen, just over the border in VC 22, when the technique 
was in its infancy and identification of pollen was not very 
advanced. They demonstrated a classic sequence of 
changes in the vegetation of the area after the retreat of 
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the ice. More recently Day (1990, 1991, 1993) revisited 
Cothill and broadly confirmed Clapham & Clapham’s 
sequences. She also made a detailed study of stream 
deposits at Sidlings Copse SSSI, a BBONT reserve just 
north-east of Oxford and part of the former Royal Forest 
of Shotover. Day’s study has enhanced our understanding 
of vegetation changes in the area over the last 10,000 years. 
It has also highlighted some surprising local changes which 
could not have been disclosed by other methods. In 
particular her study compels us to reconsider our 
perception of what is ‘ancient woodland’. 

Though there are some superficial glacial deposits near 
Oxford most of the area remained free of ice. The 
vegetation beyond the ice sheet would have resembled that 
of the present day Arctic, with permafrost impeding 
drainage except on the lighter soils, and plants such as 
Dryas octopetala, Vaccinium uliginosum, dwarf willows and 
birches being dominant, together with sedge-dominated 
vegetation in poorly-drained areas. As the ice retreated 
trees invaded, with birch, around 10,000 years BP (before 
the present) and Scots pine, about 9,700 years BP as the 
pioneer tree species, followed about 400 years later by a 
rapid expansion of hazel. Oak and elm became more 
predominant about 8,500 BP, largely replacing pine. Lime 
and alder followed in about 7,000 BP, lime in particular 
becoming very abundant. All these dates are approximate, 
and vary from site to site in southern England, but the 
sequence is similar at all sites. At Sidlings Copse hazel 
remained dominant until alder and lime arrived about 
6,500 and 7,200 years BP respectively. Lime was the 
dominant tree on well-drained soils and remained so for 
over 2,000 years, and it is likely that alder dominated 
poorly-drained areas. Alder was almost certainly not 
confined to valley bottoms as it is now; but in the more 
humid conditions of primeval forest, and in the extensive 
flood plains of rivers like the Thames, it would have been 
a component of mixed forest. 

It is not easy for us to envisage what this forest would 
have looked like (Woodell, 1972) but we can get some idea 
from a few remaining forests of eastern Europe. We are 
accustomed to seeing tidy commercial woodland from 
which most of the dead wood has been removed and where 
few trees reach their maximum age. No doubt there was a 
mixture of even-aged stands resulting from local 
catastrophes, and mixed-age stands, the consequence of 
long undisturbed periods (Jones, 1945). In the more or 
less ‘virgin’ forests of eastern Europe up to 50% of the 
wood is dead, either fallen or still standing and the forest 
floor is covered with fallen trees in all stages of 
decomposition. Such forests are very difficult to pass 
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through. The living trees are usually tall, straight-trunked, 
with most of the foliage in or near the canopy (Dimbleby, 
1967). 

Large parts of Oxfordshire were clothed in a mixed 
oak-lime-elm-alder forest (Figure 12), the proportions of 
different trees varying with different topography, drainage 
and soils. In some areas, notably at Cothill, pine persisted 
for a long time, and the association of this tree with 
quantities of charcoal may indicate that early human 
activity was reducing the competitive effects of broad- 
leaved trees and allowing pines to survive. In many 
southern woodlands lime was the predominant tree. 


HUMAN INFLUENCES 


Pre-Roman 
Although human influence was felt quite early, its 
importance is difficult to assess, but a combination of 
archaeological and palynological evidence can give us some 
clues. Palaeolithic and Mesolithic people were the first on 
the scene, and there are numerous records of flint tools, 
other materials and charcoal deposits, from the Mesolithic 
period, from about 8,500 to 5,000 BP. Such artefacts occur 
around Cothill and in addition there is a concentration of 
Mesolithic artefacts in the Islip-Woodeaton area. The 
impact of these early people on vegetation is not easy to 
assess. Godwin (1975) suggested that humans at this time 
‘played a part no more significant than that of other 
vertebrates, dependent [for their] hunting, fishing and 
plant collecting upon the productivity of the environment.’ 
He went on: “This dependent status of man in the 
ecosystem undoubtedly held for Palaeolithic man and his 
Mesolithic successors.’ People were almost entirely 
dominated by the environment. Nevertheless, local 
clearance by stone axe, together with fire, allowed some 
opportunist plants to temporarily exploit small areas. 
Neolithic people were the first to have a major impact 
on vegetation throughout Britain and it has been assumed 
that Neolithic activity began in the Oxford area about 
5,500 BP. The spread of Neolithic people more or less 
coincided with the decline of elm, which was a country- 
wide phenomenon, and which was accompanied by a 
decline of lime. The cause of the elm decline is still a matter 
for controversy. Was it an outburst of Dutch Elm Disease, 
of direct browsing by cattle, or the deliberate cutting of 
elm (and lime) for stalled cattle? Cutting may have 
encouraged the spread of disease, since the beetles (Scolytus 
spp.) which are the vectors of the fungus disease, appear 
to prefer scattered trees to those in closed woodland, and 
could have found elm easier of access in partially cleared 
areas. Lime provides good fodder and its decline may have 
been partly the result of selective felling for that purpose. 
Neolithic clearances were mostly temporary, in a kind 
of shifting cultivation similar to tropical forest exploitation 
more recently. Their effect on vegetation appeared to 
favour colonizing trees such as ash and birch, since elm 
was slow to recover. It is not possible to say how widespread 
Neolithic colonization was in Oxfordshire, but there is 
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evidence of communities on the Corallian limestone and 
in the Cotswolds (Holgate, 1988). From 4,600 BP onwards 
there is further evidence of Neolithic settlement on the 
Thames gravel terraces and valley slopes. In the Bronze 
Age (3,600-3,400 BP) there was arable cultivation and the 
development of field systems. 

Early Iron Age settlement (c. 2,250-2,000 BP) is 
represented by numerous storage or rubbish pits, but by 
the Middle Iron Age there seem to have been numerous 
domestic settlements, for instance at Hardwick in the 
Windrush valley, and at Farmoor (Lambrick, 1978). In the 
Cotswolds there were numerous settlements, probably 
associated with more intensive pastoral and arable 
agriculture. The presence of the Rollright Stones near the 
Warwickshire border is an indication of a considerable and 
sophisticated population. A speculative map of presumed 
partial clearance in pre-Roman Warwickshire, with 
concentrations of settlements along the River Avon and 
the areas of clearance along the Cotswold edge (Cadbury, 
Hawkes & Readett, 1971), gives some indication of the 
situation in an adjacent county. 

Human activity was accompanied by a decline in forest 
trees (Figure 12) indicating that substantial clearance had 
taken place in the Oxford region. Nevertheless, substantial 
tracts of forest must have remained, especially on the less 
well-drained clay soils. 


The Romans 

The Roman settlements had a considerable impact on 
vegetation. [wo walled Roman cities, Alcester to the north 
and Dorchester to the south, had substantial economic 
effects. The road from Alcester to Dorchester crossed 
Otmoor, and another major road probably ran along the 
line of the Banbury road. A map of Roman Britain shows 
numerous settlements scattered through Oxfordshire, 
most of which were probably associated with agriculture, 
but some, like that at Headington Wick (Sidlings Copse) 
were apparently involved with pottery production. There 
were Roman sites at Woodperry, Woodeaton, Shotover and 
Bayswater, and at least sixty known sites in the Cotwolds. 

Shotover was the centre of the Oxfordshire pottery 
industry, presumably because it was the only considerable 
source of the iron-free clay needed to make white ware. 
Such extensive potteries must have had a major impact 
on local woodlands. Bryant (1973) carried out experiments 
which suggested that a single firing of a kiln would have 
required 150 kg of wood. At least thirty kiln sites have 
been found in the area. Rackham (1976) has suggested 
that in order to conserve the wood resource, coppicing 
must have been widespread. Woodland clearance also took 
place and probably by the end of the Roman occupation 
large tracts of countryside were cleared, especially along 
both major and minor roads. 

Agriculture involved the introduction of crops such as 
peas, vines, mulberry, medlar and many culinary herbs, 
and with them weeds such as Aegopodium podagrana which 
may have been introduced as a cure for gout, Agrostemma 
githago and various buttercups, thistles, poppies and other 
pasture and arable weeds. Some of the plants we regard 
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as weeds may originally have been introduced as crops for 
food. Godwin (1975) cites a long list of species that may 
have been Roman introductions, though he points out that 
many of them might have been present in marginal 
habitats earlier and only became evident in the pollen 
record after they took advantage of the increase in farming 
to spread themselves. A prime example is Plantago whose 
pollen first appears in any numbers in pollen diagrams at 
the time when human disturbance began, but which had 
been present from early post-glacial times. The Roman 
period was probably the time of the first major incursion 
of alien plants into our flora. 

Although large mammals such as deer, bison, bears 
and wolves existed in the forest, the introduction of cattle, 
sheep and pigs must have had a profound effect. Cattle 
grazing eliminates most of the herbaceous species and 
results in forest floors being mainly grass dominated, and 
in the suppression of tree regeneration (Chatters & 
Sanderson, 1994) which may have been a slow but effective 
way of extending forest clearance. Pigs on the other hand 
probably encouraged regeneration by churning up and 
aerating the soil, burying seeds in the process; wild boar 
in Europe still perform this function. They also destroy 
mice, voles and molluscs which would eat seedlings. At 
one local site, Shakenoak Farm, there are remains of 
numerous pig bones, indicating that they were abundant, 
and it is likely that an all-age, regenerating forest with an 
understorey of shrubs would have resulted (Woodell, 1972) 

The Romans carried out extensive drainage. How 
widely drainage affected woodlands is unclear, but the 
almost complete loss of alder at this time indicates that it 
was having some effect. 


After the Romans 

As Roman control waned, and after they left, much 
farmland in the better-drained areas was abandoned. At 
Shakenoak for example the appearance of frog bones in 
the deposits indicates poorer drainage, and perhaps the 
return of swampy woodland. The main road across Otmoor 
reverted to a poorly drained state; only recently has it been 
successfully drained again. 

Thereafter there was increasing encroachment on 
natural vegetation. The Saxons turned their attention to 
lowland forests on the Midland plain, and forest in 
Oxfordshire became fragmented. Precise evidence for the 
spread of Anglo-Saxon settlements is wanting, but 
many place names suggest Saxon origins and there is 
little doubt that after a slow start, forest clearance 
continued apace. 

The destruction of natural habitats continued so that 
by the eleventh century only a small percentage of the 
original forest remained (Rackham, 1980). In the Oxford 
area most of the present day villages had been established, 
as well as others which have since been lost. The presence 
of ridge and furrow over large areas of the County, 
especially on the clays, is an indication of the extent of 
arable agriculture, though recently much of this ridge and 
furrow has been destroyed, along with many old grasslands, 
by deep ploughing. 
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The actual extent of woodland during the Medieval 
period is not easy to determine. The information in the 
Domesday Book is not easily interpreted, but Rackham 
(1980) estimates that about 12% of southern England was 
wooded. In Oxfordshire there were several Royal Forests, 
notably Wychwood, Shotover, Stowood and part of 
Bernwood, but there were other woodlands outside these 
forests, usually associated with villages (Rackham, 1980). 
Day (1990) has attempted to trace the extent and history 
of woodland in the area east of Oxford (see also Steel, 
1984) and it is clear that woodland removal continued. 
This has compounded the effects of fragmentation and 
has probably hastened the loss of species from individual 
woods, which has resulted in depauperation of the 
woodland flora. 


ANCIENT WOODLAND 


There has been much debate on the nature of ancient 
woodland and how it can be identified. One has to 
distinguish between ‘primary woodland’ which has been 
on a site since the post- glacial return of woodland, and 
‘ancient woodland’ which 1s that which has been on a site 
since at least 1600 but which we cannot be certain was 
there since the retreat of the ice. No doubt some local 
woods are primary woodland. 

The long-term presence of a wood on a site can be 
established in various ways: estate records, old maps, place 
names, old documents and the presence of wood banks. A 
widely used method is that based on the plants currently 
present in a woodland. Peterken (1974, 1981) has 
produced lists of ‘ancient woodland indicators’ which are 
presumed to occur almost exclusively in primary and 
ancient woodland, whose powers of colonization are poor, 
and which are largely absent from secondary woodland 
and plantations. His original list was relevant to 
Lincolnshire, but it is clear that different parts of the 
country, while sharing many of the woodland associates, 
differ in detail. The use of ‘indicator’ species is valuable in 
assessing the conservation value of woodlands. 

There have been several inventories of ancient 
woodlands in Oxfordshire, the most recent and 
comprehensive being that by Wilson & Reid (1995). There 
are concentrations along the Chiltern scarp and in the 
southern Chilterns, in the Shotover and Bernwood Forest 
area, particularly on the Oxford Heights, and around 
Wychwood (see Figure 19, page 88). The lowland clay areas 
are less well wooded. The character of the Chiltern 
woods has probably changed most, with the establishment 
of the furniture industry, and the selective establishment 
of beech. 

Day’s (1991) investigation of Sidlings Copse has raised 
some awkward questions. This small wood contains a large 
number of indicator species, leading to the presumption 
that it is ancient, perhaps primary woodland. The pollen 
data (Figure 12), however, cast a different light on this. 
During the Roman period the wood was apparently 
completely cleared, and indeed Day suggests that 
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Figure 12. Summary pollen percentage diagram from Sidlings Copse. Pollen sum is total of identifiable pollen and 
spores of vascular plants, excluding aquatics. Indeterminable corroded pollen is calculated as a percentage of the basic 
sum plus sum of unidentifiables. Note that the increase of poplar pollen in the upper two samples reflects planting of 
balm-of-Gilead (Populus candicans) around the site in 1949. (After Preece & Day, 1994.) 


woodland in the area surrounding Sidlings Copse had also 
been cleared by the Romans. Possibly this was partly 
because of the need of the many kilns in the area, but also 
may have been for purely agricultural purposes since much 
of the area became arable. The pollen data indicate that 
regeneration of woodland did not occur until post-Norman 
Conquest times, so the site was clear of woodland for 
several hundred years. 

The numerous woodland associates must therefore have 
recolonized the area during the last nine centuries. Where 
did they come from? There are woodlands upstream and 
many species may have come from there, but Sidlings 
Copse has more woodland indicator species than any of 
these woods today. Some of the woods are probably older 
than the present Sidlings Copse, but we do not know what 
has happened during their history to affect their species 
composition. Also Sidlings Copse is more varied in its 
habitats than most other local woods. However it 
happened, many species certainly colonized the wood so 
in the long term restoration of a woodland flora has been 
possible. Day’s study does suggest that we should be 
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cautious about assigning woodlands to ‘ancient’ or 
‘primary’ status purely on the basis of their species 
composition. 

An important effect of forest fragmentation is the 
creation of barriers to dispersal of woodland plants and 
animals. Many trees are bird dispersed so can cross 
intervening areas, but woodland herbs are poorly 
dispersed, and hence become isolated within separate 
woods. Small isolated populations are vulnerable and may 
become extinct. Once a species has been lost from a 
woodland it may be lost for ever. Even within woodland, 
species spread is slow (Gibson, 1988) and though hedges 
may provide migration routes between woodlands there 
is little evidence for their effectiveness. 

The interdigitation of fragmented woodland with other 
habitats may also result in hybridization, so that, for 
instance Primula vulgaris and P. veris come into contact 
along woodland edges and their hybrid is frequent 
(Woodell, 1965b). Similarly Silene dioica hybridizes freely 
with the weedy S. alba to the extent that pure red campion 
is hard to find in lowland Britain (Baker, 1948). 
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The recolonization of Sidlings Copse took place at a 
time when the countryside was different from that of today 
— less intensively farmed, probably with many more linear 
woodland habitats along streams, and possibly where 
woodland workers were moving from wood to wood, 
inadvertently carrying seeds and fruits with them on 
boots, clothing, tools and carts. In the present rural 
environment woods are much more effectively isolated 
from each other by tracts of intensively farmed arable land, 
and the widespread use of herbicides and fertilizers, 
together with hedge destruction, makes the type of 
recolonization that took place at Sidlings Copse virtually 
impossible. 

Besides the pollen of Sidlings Copse, the molluscan 
fauna of part of the sequence confined to tufa deposits, 
has been examined (Preece & Day, 1994) and found to 
contain no land snails that would generally be regarded 
as indicators of ancient woodland in southern Britain. 


GRASSLAND 


The history of woodland has naturally attracted most 
attention: our natural lowland vegetation was usually 
woodland, and there is much information available because 
of the economic importance of woodland products. It is 
more difficult to gain a picture of other vegetation types, 
including past grasslands, from the pollen record, and 
anyway most grasslands are not primary vegetation. To 
quote Rackham (1986) ‘[old grasslands] are natural in that 
the plants are wild and have not been sown; they are 
artificial in that they were formed, and are maintained, by 
civilization. All sites of old grassland, almost without 
exception, were once wildwood and revert to woodland in 
a few decades if not grazed or mown.’ 


Chalk grassland 

On the chalk, unlike in other areas, it seems that clearance 
of woodland was permanent. In Neolithic times the 
combination of ploughing for arable crops, and the use of 
domestic animals, especially sheep, kept the chalk free of 
woodland. The Oxfordshire chalk has fewer prehistoric 
artefacts such as barrows, hillforts, and stone circles than, 
for example, the Wessex Downs and Salisbury Plain, but 
trackways like the Icknield Way, and many hollow-ways, 
are of great antiquity and indicate intensive human activity 
(Smith, 1980). 

There is some evidence that early agriculture on the 
chalk caused considerable erosion of the upper slopes and 
accumulation of deposits in the valleys. The resulting 
increased fertility of the valleys may have been responsible 
for the location there of Saxon and medieval villages 
(Cunliffe, 1985). 

Little is known of what happened to the chalk downland 
after the Romans left, but presumably it was less intensively 
used during Anglo-Saxon times, when most settlements 
were in the lowlands. The remains of arable cultivation 
such as strip lynchets appear to date from the 9th and 
10th centuries. Later the introduction of the rabbit and 
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its escape must have had a most profound effect on the 
vegetation of the chalk. 

A widespread management pattern on the chalk was 
to leave the upper slopes under grassland, to plough the 
lower slopes and to fold the sheep on the arable land at 
night and allow them on pasture on the steeper slopes 
during the day. By the eighteenth century crops such as 
rape and especially sainfoin, Onobrychis vicifolia, were 
widespread. In the Chilterns weld, Reseda luteola, was grown 
for dye. Clovers and other leguminous species were also 
grown. 

During the Great Depression following the Napoleonic 
Wars and until the 1930s, much of the arable went out of 
cultivation and returned to grassland grazed by sheep and 
rabbits. It seems likely that the vegetation of the chalk 
downs remained fairly stable in the few hundred years until 
the Second World War, but we do not have detailed 
histories of the Chiltern chalk. 

Except on the steeper slopes much chalk grassland was 
ploughed during the War. After one or a few years’ 
ploughing the grassland recovered much of its species 
richness, but the ploughed land can still be distinguished 
from that left untouched. For instance, at Aston Rowant 
NNR, ploughing was carried out on Bald Hill and another 
area, and the vegetation is subtly different from the 
unploughed areas, with less dominance of grasses and a 
larger amount of broad-leaved herbaceous cover. Dogwood 
is also much more a feature of the ploughed areas than 
elsewhere. 

Until the onset of myxomatosis much chalk grassland 
was maintained by rabbits in a closely cropped state, 
virtually free of woody plants. Before 1953 a common sight 
on the grassland was hordes of rabbits scuttling for cover 
but the demise of this animal rapidly allowed tall grasses 
and subsequently scrub to invade (Thomas, 1960, 1963) 
and only a small remnant of chalk grassland is now left. 

Chalk grassland is an essentially anthropogenic 
community, made up of a collection of species that have 
come together over a long period after clearance of 
woodland. Where did these species come from? Pollen 
analysis cannot be used in aerated calcareous soils as the 
pollen grains are destroyed under these conditions, and 
most chalk grassland species apart from the grasses are 
insect-pollinated and contribute little to the pollen record. 
We can only infer from general principles what their 
original habitats were. 

There are several places in which these species could 
have survived the forest maximum. Calcareous sand dunes 
and maritime cliffs are too unstable or too exposed to be 
completely covered in woody vegetation, and harbour 
many plants of chalk grassland. Inland cliffs, and screes 
on the harder limestones, may have been sources from 
which newly cleared areas were colonized. We do not know 
to what extent woodland glades kept open by large 
mammals, or openings created by storms, gave grassland 
species opportunities for growth and reproduction. Any 
or all of these may have played some part. We do know 
that once chalk soils are cleared, colonization is rapid, at 
least partly the result of animal dispersal, and that 
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grassland is quickly established. At the BBONT Warburg 
Reserve at Bix, after clearance of an old plantation of 
Corsican pine, chalk grassland rapidly became established 
on ground initially covered by bramble, a few years after 
sheep grazing was introduced. The sheep had access to 
existing chalk grassland so could have brought in the seeds 
themselves. So though the picture of creation of chalk 
grasslands is necessarily speculative, there are plausible 
means by which it could have occurred. 


Lowland grassland 

In the Oxford area, woodland clearance had been 
extensive in Late Neolithic and Bronze Age periods. The 
presence of barrows and ring ditches on Port Meadow 
indicate that the area was in use in the Bronze and Iron 
Ages (Robinson & Lambrick, 1984). Iron Age people lived 
on gravel terrace ‘islands’ in Port Meadow, and may have 
used Picksey Mead for hay during spring and summer, 
and grazing afterwards (McDonald, 1984). 

The higher ground was cleared early on, and it seems 
likely that there was considerable erosion and deposition 
of alluvium in the river valleys (Jones, 1985). We must 
remember that rivers were less ‘channelled’, and often 
changed their courses. They overflowed their banks and 
much silt was deposited. So these valley lowlands were 
fertile and would have attracted early settlement. 

The grasslands around Oxford have been studied in 
more detail than most. McDonald (1984) has summarized 
evidence suggesting that there was continuity of land use 
in these grasslands from the Bronze Age through Roman 
to Saxon times and beyond. Common rights of pasture 
existed on Port Meadow by 1279, were still in existence in 
the sixteenth century and continue to the present day, so 
this grassland is of great antiquity. Similarly the ‘lot’ 
meadows at Picksey and West Meads, Yarnton have been 
managed in the same way for centuries. The long 
established differences in management have led to 
substantial differences in vegetation (Baker, 1937) so that 
whereas the meads have many early flowering herbs which 
are maintained by regular seed production, Port Meadow 
is dominated by low-growing, often clonal species, which 
can resist trampling and grazing. 

These grasslands have been known and documented 
for centuries. Most lowland grasslands have not. They were 
the product of long-standing farming methods that 
persisted until the Second World War. We must not assume 
that they were unchanged. While some fields must have 
remained as permanent pasture for very long periods, 
others alternated between being grassland and having 
cereals or other crops on them. Even on a single farm, 
individual fields may have been managed differently for 
long periods, establishing subtly different grassland 
communities. At Wendlebury Meads, for instance, there 
is a range of meadows and pastures, differing in species 
richness and diversity. We do not know how long each has 
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been managed as it is now: farmers did not often keep 
records of what they did in individual fields. 

A case in point is Asham Meads, a BBONT reserve near 
Murcott. The three fields have been grassland for at least 
sixty years. In a sale document of 1877, two of the fields 
were recorded as ‘pasture’ while the third was ‘arable’, a 
term that could have included short term ley. ‘This meadow 
is species-rich, but the presence of such richness does not 
necessarily mean that it is of very long standing. We do 
not know enough about the longevity of seed banks, or 
the dispersibility of grassland species, to make definitive 
statements about the age of an existing grassland. We must 
also bear in mind the proximity, until the Second World 
War, of existing species-rich grassland and the transport 
of seed by hay-making and other activities. 

As with woodland, the few remaining species-rich 
meadows are surrounded by ‘improved’ grassland and 
arable fields. When species are lost from them, what are 
the potential sources of recolonization? We face a potential 
steady loss of species diversity. 

Have lowland grasslands changed much in recent 
centuries? There is little evidence. Young (1813) listed two 
meadows at South Leigh, one sometimes flooded, the other 
moist. His lists are in Table 7. He added that there were 
‘numberless plants and grasses with which meadowlands 
and pastures abound’. His species lists could be duplicated 
in several surviving local meadows today. 


Table 7. Species in two meadows at South Leigh 
(Young, 1813). 
Moist meadow 


Flooded meadow Both meadows 


Glyceria fluitans 
Carex panicea 
Carex acuta 


Alopecurus pratensis 
Poa trivialis 
Poa pratensis 


Festuca pratensis 
Trifolium pratense 
Lathyrus pratensis 

Trifolium fragiferum Trifolium repens Lotus corniculatus 

Vicia cracca Plantago lanceolata Ranunculus repens 

Leontodon autumnalis Sanguisorba officinalis Taraxacum officinale 

Thalictrum flavum SilauM silaus 

Prunella vulgaris Filjpendula ulmaria 
Rhinanthus minor 
Succisa pratensis 


This account has provided an overview of some of the 
changes in the vegetation and flora of Oxfordshire during 
ten thousand years. What we see today is a mosaic of 
vegetation types, none of them truly ‘natural’, ranging from 
that most resembling that of the pre-human era, ancient 
woodland, through increasingly modified wetlands and 
grasslands, to highly mechanized and intensively cultivated 
farmland, and finally to the anthropogenic communities 
of urban and industrial areas. What follows is a brief 
description of the major existing communities, as 
described by the methodology of the National Vegetation 
Classification. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE PRESENT-DAY VEGETATION OF OXFORDSHIRE 
S.R.J. Woodell 


INTRODUCTION 


For many decades British ecologists used a non-systematic 
but highly informative methodology when describing 
vegetation. Two works in particular give the flavour of their 
achievement: Types of British Vegetation (Tansley, 1911) and 
especially Tansley’s (1939) monumental account of the 
vegetation of the British Isles. Both can still be studied 
with profit. 

At the same time Continental European ecologists 
devised and used a more formalized and organized method 
of description, which, like plant taxonomy itself, allowed 
comparisons to be made between the vegetation of 
different areas, and a classification of vegetation types to 
be prepared. Only in the last two decades has this 
methodology (termed Phytosociology) been adopted in 
Britain. Several studies were published in the 1960s and 
1970s, and in the 1970s it was decided that a proper 
phytosociological account of British vegetation should be 
produced. Accordingly the project was set up under the 
auspices of the then Nature Conservancy Council, with Dr 
John Rodwell as the co-ordinator. The resulting accounts 
of different vegetation types (Rodwell, 1991, et seq.) 
referred to below as the National Vegetation Classification 
(NVC), have for the first time attempted to give 
comprehensive cover in Britain. No doubt the NVC will 
be refined in the future, but already it enables easier 
identification of the communities found in the field, and 
helps one to relate them to comparable communities 
elsewhere. 

It was decided to use the NVC in this account of the 
vegetation of Oxfordshire, in order to allow comparisons 
with vegetation elsewhere, and so that future readers will 
be able more easily to relate the vegetation they see with 
what was present in the 1970-1990 period. Each community 
is given a name, based on the dominant species, and a 
number for speedy identification. So, for instance, Fraxinus 
excelsior-Acer campestre-Mercurialis perennis woodland is 
designated as W8. The use of the NVC imposes a useful 
discipline on one’s observations of vegetation in the field. 

In a local Flora it not possible to provide detailed 
accounts of all the vegetation types present, and especially 
of the variety of sub-communities described in the NVC, 
but we hope that the brief summaries given here will help 
those interested in communities to understand the 
relationships of the plants to each other and to the national 
scene. Also we hope that it will enable readers to identify 
the communities in the field themselves. We have not given 
details of many localities for widespread plant communities. 
To do so would occupy too much space. But for some of 
the less common communities, and especially for aquatics 
and ferns, some localities are given. 
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AQUATIC COMMUNITIES 


Being mainly a lowland County, Oxfordshire has several 
river basins with slow-flowing water which have attracted 
many settlements along their courses. Though the County 
is relatively rural the effects of human activity have been 
drastic. There is no doubt that before people came on the 
scene, much of Oxfordshire was covered by water during 
the winter. The flood plains of the Thames and Cherwell 
in particular are extensive, but drainage, canalization of 
the rivers, and flood control measures mean that much 
smaller areas are now flooded and for shorter periods. 
Thus aquatic communities of flowing waters are now largely 
confined to the rivers themselves. 

Even in the present century great changes have taken 
place. The descriptions and photographs in Church's 
monograph on the plant life of the Oxford district (1922- 
25) show how much we have lost. The genus Potamogeton 
(Pondweeds) is a good indicator. The account of the genus 
in this Flora shows many losses. In Northamptonshire 
(Gent & Wilson, 1995) five species of pondweeds are 
extinct, two are very rare and three rare. 

Drainage, canalization, eutrophication and pollution, 
and the infilling of ponds on farms have had serious effects 
detailed in Chapter 8. 

Aquatic communities, especially those of rivers, are 
often not easy of access, particularly those of deeper waters. 
Though some recorders pay special attention to water 
plants, many do not and hence many species and 
communities may be under-recorded. Another problem 
is that they are often changing rapidly. 

Many of the aquatic communities defined by the 
National Vegetation Classification are dominated by single 
species, two by duckweeds. The Lemna gibba community 
(A1) is rare, in eutrophic waters, usually sheltered, on pond 
margins and canals. It occurred in a pond in Whitecross 
Green Wood in 1997. The Lemna minor community (A2) is 
very common in slow-flowing or standing water, less base 
rich than the previous community. Often L. minor is alone, 
but Apiwm nodiflorum and Callitriche stagnalis are sometimes 
associated with it, especially in ephemeral pools, seasonal 
streams and ruts. Azolla filiculoides can form single-species 
carpets on the surface of ponds and pools, but it is 
ephemeral and rare in Oxfordshire and so far a separate 
community has not been defined. In sluggish streams or 
still waters, especially around Oxford, the Ceratophyllum 
demersum community (A5), often including Elodea 
canadensis, is uncommon. Rodwell (1995) suggests that 
increased eutrophication may favour it. 

In lakes and ponds Nymphaea alba, often planted for its 
ornamental value, forms a pure community (A7) or is 
mixed with Potamogeton natans and a few other species. 
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Nuphar lutea is much commoner and its community (A8) 
is also species-poor. It is more associated with river basins 
in the County (see species map) and with water richer in 
nutrients. It is often the outermost species in the aquatic 
succession, i.e. in the deepest water. The two water-lilies 
can grow together, and frequently Lemna minor and Elodea 
canadensis are associated with them. This community can 
be found in many places along the Thames and its 
tributaries, as at the Shipton Backwater on the Cherwell, 
the Culham Reach backwater on the Thames, and on the 
Evenlode near Stonesfield. 

Scattered thinly throughout the County in deep ponds, 
especially on the clays and in the west, the Potamogeton 
natans community (AQ), often consisting of just the one 
species, covers the water surface with an almost continuous 
layer of leaves, but Elodea canadensis, Lemna minor and the 
two water-lilies can occur when the pondweed is less 
dominant. A nice example of this community is at Asham 
Meads SSSI (Plate 9), and Otmoor. In rather shallower 
water the Persicaria amphibia community (A10) is mainly 
around pools and lakes. The ability of this plant to grow 
from quite deep water on to dry land enables it to live in 
places with fluctuating water levels. Though often on its 
own, other species may accompany it. 

The Potamogeton pectinatus-Myriophyllum spicatum 
community (A11) is concentrated along the Cherwell, the 
Oxford Canal and the Thames valley west of Oxford, and 
it also occurs in the Windrush. Elodea canadensis is often 
associated with it, along with a range of other species. 
Rodwell (1995) points out that this community has 
decreased in diversity since it was described by earlier 
workers, especially because of the loss of Potamogeton species. 

In contrast the species-poor Potamogeton pectinatus 
community (A1l2) has become more common with the 
eutrophication of lowland waters, as this pondweed is 
rather tolerant of eutrophication and even chemical 
pollution (Haslam, 1978). It is widespread in polluted 
rivers and canals, for example, in the Evenlode near East 
End, the Thames near Kelmscot and the Oxford Canal at 
Hampton Gay. 

Elodea canadensis has declined and stabilized in recent 
years after its remarkable spread in earlier decades. In 
Oxfordshire it is concentrated in the Cherwell, Ray and 
‘Thames valleys. The E. canadensis community (A15) often 
has several species associated with it, but probably Lemna 
minor, Potamogeton natans and some other pondweeds are 
the most frequent. Recent related arrivals are E. nuttalli 
and Lagarosiphon major. 

Callitriche stagnalis is very frequent in a range of waters, 
including small ruts in woodland rides (where it persists 
on the soil surface when the water has evaporated), sluggish 
streams, canals and ponds. However, this widespread 
community (A16) is difficult to define since other species 
of Callitriche are as abundant as C. stagnalis and are hard 
to distinguish except when in fruit. Also it often grades 
into other communities, and needs much more study to 
clearly establish its status. 

Ranunculus fluitans (A18) and more particularly 
R. penicillatus (A17) can dominate considerable stretches 
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of rivers other than the Thames (Plate 11). Both 
communities have few associated species, and both grade 
into other plant associations. 

Rodwell (1995) described two lowland vegetation types 
(A19 and A20) dominated by the aquatic Ranunculus 
aquatilis and R. peltatus respectively which are both 
uncommon and declining pond species. They and 
R. trichophyllus grow in rather nutrient-rich water. 
The aquatic Ranunculus communities may have been 
overlooked and would be worth seeking out. 

Several uncommon water plants may occasionally 
form local communities; they include Nymphoides peltata 
near Kirtlington and, in Wychwood, Potamogeton lucens. 
Several introductions may in the future become more 
prominent, including Crassula helmsiu, Lemna minuta and 
Elodea nuttalli. 

It is important that we have as good a record as possible 
of our aquatic communities, since they are among the most 
sensitive, and most likely to act as monitors of future 
change. The distribution maps of aquatic species provide 
some kind of base-line, and we can gather some 
information from past records, but the maps tell us only 
about the species’ ranges and not about their frequency, 
and we cannot be optimistic about the fate of many aquatic 
plants and communities. A new survey of the County’s 
aquatic vegetation should be a high priority. 


Swamps and tall-herb fens 

At the outset it would be useful to define some terms 
referring to vegetation of wet places. Rodwell (1991b) 
defines mires as ‘communities ... from a wide range of bogs 
and wet heaths, fens, flushes, springs and soakways, where 
the ground 1s kept permanently or periodically waterlogged 
by high atmospheric humidity, a high ground-water table 
or lateral water flow’. Swamps are defined by Rodwell (1995) 
as ‘species-poor vegetation types, generally dominated by 
bulky emergent monocotyledons characteristic of open- 
water transitions with permanently or seasonally submerged 
substrates’. Fens are ‘characterized by mixtures of certain 
of the important swamp emergents and a variety of often 
tall perennial herbaceous dicotyledons’. The term ‘marsh’ 
is used more generally to describe any wet ground and its 
vegetation. 

The rationale behind the classification of swamps and 
fens in the NVC is discussed at length by Rodwell (1995). 
One difficulty is the fragmentary nature of many of the 
communities, so that sometimes it is difficult to find an 
area homogeneous enough to locate the usual 4 x 4 m 
standard NVC quadrat. One may question the value of 
trying to define communities on such small samples, but 
their inclusion here may help us to identify a rather 
overlooked group of vegetation types. Many of them are 
species-poor, which may account for their neglect. 

Many of these communities are widespread and readily 
recognized in Oxfordshire. They are important and worth 
recording now as they represent a set of valuable habitats 
which have suffered as a result of the loss of wetlands 
generally, particularly drainage. A perusal of Church’s 
fascinating Introduction to the plant-life of the Oxford district 
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(1922-25) with its superb photographs of rich habitats, 
reveals a striking and depressing contrast with the 
impoverished aquatic and semi-aquatic vegetation of today. 

Though many of these communities are normally easily 
distinguishable, because they are often dominated by a 
single species, there are places where they appear merely 
as stages in a succession. Indeed one may question the 
validity of giving some of them separate community status. 
However, each of them occurs on its own in several or many 
places, and a knowledge of the factors which control the 
presence of individual species dominants gives one a greater 
understanding of vegetation dynamics in a complex and 
fluctuating environment. Apart from nutrient factors, many 
of the dominant species appear to be dominant because of 
their large size and rapid vegetative spread. 

Carex paniculata is very local in the County and extensive 
stands of Carex paniculata swamp (S3) are rare in 
Oxfordshire. It is probably best represented at Spartan 
Bog (Latchford Bog) where it survives in an open area not 
yet colonized by trees, and where there is quite a lot of 
C. acutiformis and C. riparia. The Bog, however, has 
deteriorated in recent years. Among other species 
typical of this community are Angelica sylvestris, Equisetum 
palustre, Galium palustre, Caltha palustris, Epilobium hirsutum, 
Juncus subnodulosus and Filipendula ulmania. 

Reed-beds (S4) are often strongly dominated by 
Phragmites australis and are thus usually species-poor. Few 
extensive stands occur in Oxfordshire, but there are many 
small patches in permanently wet places, such as around 
lakes and pools and other small water bodies, and in quiet 
river backwaters. Examples are in the valley of the Hinksey 
Stream in Oxford, and at several places along the Thames, 
e.g. Radcot and near Long Wittenham. Parts of Bullingdon 
Bog SSSI, the only fen nature reserve in a city, can be 
placed in this community, and here and at Spartan Bog 
(Plate 12) one associated species is Molinia caerulea. 
Phragmites is tall and quick-growing and few other plants 
can compete with it. Among those that can are Solanum 
dulcamara, Typha latifolia, Iris pseudacorus and Carex riparia. 
Some inconspicuous, low-growing plants like Lemna minor 
and Callitriche stagnalis often survive on the mud or water 
surface beneath the reeds. Phragmites australis is such an 
aggressive spreader that in some nature reserves it has to 
be controlled by cutting, an integral part of reedswamp 
management in the past when reed was much more widely 
utlilized, for instance, in thatching. 

Glyceria maxima swamp (S5) is characteristic of nutrient- 
rich water in parts of canals, very slow-moving rivers, 
oxbows and some ponds. Often, as at Chimney Meadow 
SSSI and places along the Cherwell such as Cropredy, and 
Thames at Radcot, it occurs as pure stands. Its vigorous 
and rapid growth can suppress most other species. A few 
species can grow with it when it is less vigorous or when 
grazed (it is very palatable) or near the edges of stands. 
These include Sparganium erectum, Iris pseudacorus, Mentha 
aquatica and Typha latifolia. This 1s probably the most 
widespread swamp community in the County. 

Carex riparia swamp (S6) also often consists of a single- 
species stand. There are patches of it on Otmoor, and it is 
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also in wet woodlands such as Waterperry Wood, often as 
a linear feature along drainage ditches. As it is shorter 
and less overwhelmingly dominant than the previous 
species, several other familiar plants can co-exist with it, 
including Phragmites australis, Filupendula ulmaria, Galium 
palustre and Phalaris arundinacea. Carex acutiformis swamp 
(S7) is less common. It is in similar situations to S6, but 
according to Haslam (1978) is more often in calcareous 
habitats. The wetter clay woodlands often have large 
stands; it occurs at Spartan Bog, and there are large 
patches in meadows included in the SSSI along the 
Cherwell in north Oxford. 

In much deeper water, Schoenoplectus lacustris swamp 
(S8) occurs in slow-flowing rivers and in lakes. It is usually 
on its own, and can be found in many places along most of 
our rivers and in the Canal (see map and Flora text). 

The reedmaces also form distinctive stands. Typha 
latifolia swamp (S12) often forms a separate zone along 
slow-flowing rivers and ditches, and on lake margins. Good 
examples are in the canal at Hampton Gay and the Thames 
at Long Wittenham. Typha angustifolia swamp (S13) is rare, 
and Rodwell (1995) suggests that it less tolerant of 
eutrophic conditions. Both these reedmace swamps occur 
together in a pond near Blackthorn. 

Sparganium erectum is less dominant than the preceding 
species, and allows more species to co-exist. S. erectum 
swamp (S14) is common in farm ponds, along canals, and 
especially as fringing vegetation along rivers. In some places 
it forms pure stands, as in the Evenlode south of Stonesfield, 
in the Thames at Kelmscot and in many ponds. Like several 
of the previous communities this 1s frequent along the ring- 
ditch on Otmoor and along the Ray. 

All the communities discussed so far are dominated by 
species which are vigorous, spreading rapidly vegetatively 
by rhizomes, producing much litter and effectively 
suppressing competitors while allowing a sprinkling of less 
vigorous plants to survive in gaps or beneath the canopy. 
Some of the most frequent of these are Solanum dulcamara, 
Urtica dioica, Mentha aquatica, Lemna minor and Galium 
palustre. 

Acorus calamus swamp (S15) is an example of an alien 
species now established as a component of our natural 
vegetation. Introduced at least as early as the 16th century 
and used as a temporary floor covering, it has become 
firmly established along the Thames below Oxford and in 
Blenheim Park. It was planted at the south end of Port 
Meadow in the early 1980s. 

Carex otrubae swamp (S18) occurs on the clay along 
ditches and round ponds, usually in very small areas, and 
it may grade into Glyceria fluitans swamp (S22) on the wetter 
pond edges, often associated with Lemna minor, Mentha 
aquatica, Myosotis scorpioides and Alisma plantago-aquatica. 

The National Vegetation Classification does not claim 
to be absolutely complete, and no doubt will be revised 
and expanded in due course. In this County there are at 
least two possible additions to the swamp communities. 
Scirpus sylvaticus occurs in flushes and wet woodlands. Brian 
Wheeler found a small area of vegetation at Albury 
dominated by this species, with small amounts of Epilobium 
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hirsutum, Iris pseudacorus, Solanum dulcamara, Lysimachia 
vulgaris and Galium aparine. With only one example it might 
seem premature to describe it as Scirpus sylvaticus swamp, 
but it may be worth looking out for. 

A better possible candidate for categorization 1s 
Equisetum telmateia swamp. The horsetail is not uncommon 
in the County, often occurring in small amounts in ditches, 
but it also grows in flushes on spring lines as in Whitecross 
Green Wood, and in some parts of the Cotswolds. Few 
other species are associated with it, notably Urtica dioica. 
Also in Whitecross Green Wood there are pure stands of 
Carex remota with almost complete cover. 

Species lists from the swamp communities indicate 
considerable affinities between them: several species can 
be found, sometimes in small quantities, in many of them. 
However, many communities consist of tall and coarse 
vegetation with few species, in contrast with the species- 
rich and lower-growing communities. 


Fens 
Fens are rare in Oxfordshire. At Weston-on-the-Green 
there is a small area of Phragmites-Eupatorium cannabinum 
fen (S25) (Weston Fen SSSI), which was seen in 1970 by 
SRJW and Brian Wheeler (Wheeler, 1980), and which still 
persists in 1997 (SRJW). It is beside a fast stream, and is 
partly on peat and partly on calcareous clays and loams. 
Four species are most prominent: Phragmites australis, 
Eupatorium cannabinum, Filipendula ulmaria and Carex 
acutiformis. In some places Juncus subnodulosus, Lotus 
pedunculatus and Lychnis flos-cucult are more abundant. This 
fen is species-rich compared with the communities already 
mentioned, and the area is particularly interesting because 
it also has fen carr, wet grassland and nearby in the Stone 
pits, calcareous grassland and scrub. 

$26, Phragmites australis-Urtica dioica tall-herb fen, 1s 
scattered in water margins or marshes where the water 
table is high through the year and flooding occurs in 
winter. It is wet enough to enable common reed to 
predominate, but dry enough at times to allow nutrient- 
demanding perennials such as Urtica dioica, Epilobium 
hirsutum and Galium aparine to become established and to 
persist. It seems to be associated with high nutrient sites 
where agricultural run-off or similar pollution occurs, so 
it may be on the increase (Rodwell, 1995). It is a rather 
variable community, perhaps a degraded form of S4. 

Finally Phalaris arundinacea tall-herb fen (S28) occurs 
in the wetter parts of many meadows, often where 
vegetation of wetter areas is grading into neutral 
grasslands. It is usually species- poor, sometimes a pure 
stand of Phalaris. Two sub-communities can be discerned, 
one of which has Epilobium hirsutum and Urtica dioica in 
abundance, while the other is a mixture with, especially, 
Elytrigia repens and Holcus lanatus. It is a widespread swamp 
community in the County. 


Fen meadows and mires 

The group of communities described in the NVC as fen 
meadows is very scarce in Oxfordshire. The Juncus 
subnodulosus-Cirsium palustre fen meadow (M22) is no 
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exception. It has declined, mainly as a result of drainage, 
since Druce (1927). There are very small areas at Spartan 
Bog (Latchford Bog) (Plate 12) and at Bullingdon Bog 
and Sidlings Copse. Just over the border in VC 22 it is 
very well-represented at Cothill Fen. It is a species-rich 
and rather variable community. Juncus subnodulosus 1s one 
of the most characteristic species, and it is often 
accompanied, or even replaced, by other rushes and 
sedges, notably Carex acutiformis and C. flacca. Cirsium 
palustre, Holcus lanatus, Filipendula ulmaria, Equisetum 
palustre and Lotus pedunculatus are all common. The moss 
Calliergonella cuspidata is usually the most abundant 
bryophyte. Several grasses are often associated with this 
type of meadow, especially Molinia caerulea, Agrostis 
stolonifera and Briza media. 

At Latchford Bog, the characteristic and attractive 
summer aspect of the vegetation derives from the 
numerous herbaceous plants present, including Valeriana 
dioica, Scrophularia auriculata, Lychnis flos-cuculi, Parnassia 
palustris and the orchids Epipactis palustris, Dactylorhiza 
incarnata and D. praetermissa. Large tussocks of Carex 
paniculata have other plants, including Pinguicula vulgaris, 
growing on them. 

Bullingdon Bog, now sandwiched between a hospital 
and a housing estate in Oxford, is a remarkable, but still 
threatened survival. Judging from records in Sibthorp 
(1794) it was once much more extensive. It is a small but 
very rich area, only a few square metres in extent, but 
containing many of the same species as at Latchford Bog. 

More widespread is the Molinia caerulea-Cirsium 
dissectum fen meadow (M24). Probably the most extensive 
area is on Otmoor where Ministry of Defence ownership 
has prevented the large-scale destruction of vegetation that 
has taken place in other parts of Otmoor during the last 
thirty years. This visually attractive vegetation is dominated 
by the two characteristic species, but there is a varied 
mosaic of other plants prominent among which are 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, Juncus conglomeratus, Lotus 
pedunculatus, Galium palustre, Centaurea nigra, Filipendula 
ulmaria, Vicia cracca, Primula veris, Genista tinctoria and Carex 
acutiformis, whose distribution varies with topography and 
drainage. Viola canina is found in several fields here, and 
also in a limited area the putative hybrid with V. persicifolia, 
V. x rutschliana. V. persicifolia itself (Plate 37), believed to be 
extinct in Oxfordshire (Pullin & Woodell, 1987), has been 
found in the area recently. Fortunately the management 
of Otmoor (Plate 13) is now being carefully controlled and 
monitored by a group of interested organizations under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Defence and English Nature. 

There is considerable variation from field to field on 
Otmoor depending on past and present management, and 
some fields belong in the neutral grassland communities, 
discussed elsewhere, in many of which Deschampsia cespitosa 
is prominent (p. 43). Small areas of fen meadow occur 
elsewhere, as in Woodsides Meadow SSSI, a mosaic of 
different vegetation types, very markedly dependent on 
the ridge and furrow topography. 

By far the most widespread fen meadow community 1s 
the Filipendula ulmania-Angelica sylvestris mire (M27), usually 
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in small patches where drainage is poor, nutrients 
abundant and grazing absent. It occurs in roadside ditches, 
along sheltered streams, along railway lines where drainage 
is impeded, by streamsides, along wet woodland rides and 
often between communities of wetter and drier areas. 
Filipendula ulmana 1s very abundant and strongly dominant 
and usually only tall herbs can compete with it, including 
Angelica sylvestris, Phragmites australis, Arrhenatherum elatius 
and Cirsium arvense. In Oxfordshire the Urtica dioica-Vicia 
cracca sub-community is typical, with abundant Urtica dioica, 
Eupatorium cannabinum and Epilobium hirsutum. 
Fragments of fen meadow occur elsewhere in the 
County, for instance near Weston-on-the-Green, but they 
are small and usually impoverished, and their future is in 


doubt. 


NEUTRAL AND WET GRASSLAND 


Introduction 

Until the Second World War large areas of the County, 
particularly in the clay vales, were permanent pasture or 
hay meadows. Most were ploughed during the war, 
sometimes for a year or two only, and after the war many 
were allowed to revert to pasture. Some became species- 
rich again, presumably because they had persistent seed 
banks and herbicides were not widely used. Though many 
survived until the 1960s, most have since been converted 
to arable, ‘improved’ by the use of fertilizers and sometimes 
herbicides, or ploughed and re-seeded, usually with a 
ryegrass-clover mix. Much of the destruction and loss of 
old species-rich meadows has taken place during the 
period of recording for this Flora, so many species maps 
reflect the distribution of plants in the early 1970s more 
than that of the 1990s. 

The speed of destruction has been very rapid. In the 
flood plains of the Upper Thames and Ray a field survey 
was carried out in 1978 (Waters & Allen, 1978); 73 of the 
original 249 sites were selected as the ‘best’ and re-surveyed 
(Martin & Welsh, 1980). They found that in two years 16% 
of the sites had been ‘improved’. Not all were lost as 
fortunately several older farmers in Oxfordshire retained 
traditional methods. Also some grasslands are in multiple 
ownership, which makes change more difficult. The 
Oxford Meads and Port Meadow (Plate 14) are the best 
known of these. Several local grasslands are now protected 
by Sites of Special Scientific Interest (SSSI) status or are 
nature reserves, and a few are scheduled as Special Areas 
of Conservation (SAC). Some good meadows along the 
Ray and Cherwell are now included in the Upper Thames 
‘Tributaries Environmentally Sensitive Area (ESA). 

The grasslands range from well-drained sites that are 
rarely if ever flooded, to those flooded annually in winter. 
Many occur on characteristic ridge and furrow, consequent 
upon medieval ploughing with oxen, and their vegetation 
displays regular small scale variation with the topography. 
Excellent examples are at Wendlebury Meads SSSI (Plate 
15) and at the BBONT reserves at Woodside Meadow SSSI 
and Asham Meads SSSI. All are profoundly influenced by 
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the management they have received and continue to 
receive. 

Despite these survivals only a few hundred hectares 
are left. Some gains may be made from the Upper Thames 
tributaries ESA and other recovery schemes. Indeed, one 
former arable field by the River Ray, allowed to revert to 
grassland, has rapidly regained many of the characteristic 
species of these meadows (R. Maycock, pers. comm.) but 
it will be many decades before such fields approach the 
species richness of undisturbed old grasslands. 


Road verges and relict areas 

A major survival comprises the ungrazed grasslands of road 
verges, churchyards and other, often neglected, sites. These 
occupy many hundreds of hectares throughout the County, 
always in small or narrow parcels, but they are often 
surprisingly diverse (Plate 27). The Ashmolean Natural 
History Society of Oxfordshire has a group of members 
who survey verges, many of which are species-rich and 
havens for wildlife. Many churchyards, which often contain 
relicts of species-rich grassland, are now being managed 
sympathetically for their vegetation, but many are still kept 
too tidy and these are often poorer in species. 

In calcareous areas the roadside vegetation often comes 
into the Calcareous Grassland CG category. Elsewhere the 
commonest roadside and railway grassland is that 
dominated by Arrhenatherum elatius (MG1) which is divided 
into several sub-communities. A familiar type is the Urtica 
dioica sub-community (which also occurs on river banks) 
in which nettles are abundant and large umbellifers such 
as Heracleum sphondylium and Anthriscus sylvestris are 
prominent. Mosses are abundant, especially Brachythecium 
rutabulum which flourishes in the bare areas left when the 
nettles die down. Nettles almost everywhere have 
increased, a fact frequently mentioned but not yet 
quantitatively documented. Their increase may be 
attributed to the influence of regular use of fertilizers and 
their run-off and spread from field edges. 

On wetter sites the Filipendula ulmania sub-community 
occurs, with meadowsweet dominant and the main species 
of the previous sub-community, together with Dactylis 
glomerata and Rubus fruticosus agg., often present. Galium 
aparine frequently scrambles over the vegetation and 
smothers the bushes in adjacent hedges. It too has become 
more abundant and may also be benefiting from increased 
fertilizer usage. 

On more calcareous soils a third sub-community, with 
Pastinaca sativa instead of Heracleum sphondylium, is easily 
recognizable on some roadsides. Dactylis glomerata and 
Holcus lanatus are abundant and herbs such as Achillea 
millefolium, Plantago lanceolata and Agrimonia eupatoria 
common. Good examples of this are along the A40 west 
of Oxford. 

Finally the Centaurea nigra sub-community, the nearest 
to the more calcareous grassland types, is found on verges 
on oolite, chalk, and the Oxford Heights. Other grasses, 
such as Helictotrichon pubescens and Trisetum flavescens, 
together with many herbs including Leucanthemum vulgare, 
Senecio erucifolius, Lotus corniculatus, Primula veris, Lathyrus 
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Plate 12. Spartan Bog 


Plate 13. The Pill, Otmoor Pilate 14. Port Meadow 
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Piate 16. Iffley Meadows 


Wendlebury Meads 


Plate 15. 


Chalk downland, near Goring 


Plate 18. 


itecross Green Wood 
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Plate 17. Flowery woodland ride, 
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Plate 19. Limestone grassland 
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pratensis and many others, make this grassland an attractive 
feature of many roadsides and green lanes. Several species 
that have all but disappeared from former semi-natural 
meadows and pastures find a haven here, but their survival 
depends on regular and consistent management. 

Most verges are cut annually, except where more 
frequent cutting is necessary to maintain visibility. The 
cuttings are usually left to rot in stu, leading to nutrient 
enrichment and the increasing dominance of vigorous 
plants like Urtica dioica and especially Anthriscus sylvestris, 
and whilst the latter gives a spectacular display of flowers 
in May it can suppress many smaller and less competitive 
herbs. Fortunately the use of herbicides, which reached a 
maximum in the 1960s, has declined and they are no 
longer a real threat. Unmown verges are rapidly invaded 
by scrub. 

Sympathetically managed churchyards (Plate 31) often 
provide the last refuge for these grasslands and many 
scarcer species (see p. 65). Railway embankments may have 
similar grasslands (Plate 28) but many have been covered 
by scrub since management regimes have relaxed (p. 63), 
cutting has become less frequent, and fires, formerly often 
caused by sparks from steam engines, no longer occur. 
Churchyards and railways will be treated later, in the 
section on Anthropogenic communities. 


Valley meadows 

Many of the communities discussed below are subtly 
different from each other and may not be easily 
distinguished by the casual observer. Rodwell (1992) often 
discriminates sub-communities within the major groups 
but differences are slight, often based on the occurrence 
of a few species. Readers who wish to identify these sub- 
communities should refer to his work. 

It should be noted that many grasslands consist of 
mosaics or zones of various NVC communities, so that even 
in the same meadow variations in topography, drainage 
and frequency of flooding result in the juxtaposition of 
different communities. 

The best-known and best documented neutral 
grasslands are the hay meads and pastures along the 
Thames near Oxford (Baker, 1937; McDonald, 1984, 
1988). The Alopecurus pratensis-Sanguisorba officinalis 
meadows, or ‘meads’ (MG4) are on seasonally flooded 
alluvial soils. The winter flooding brings in silt and 
dissolved salts and because the catchment is mainly from 
calcareous areas the pH 1s high. Some have been preserved 
by virtue of common rights held by the owners, which have 
existed for many centuries. Picksey Mead and West Mead, 
Yarnton are good examples of ancient lot meadows, 
subdivided by permanent stone markers. Each year lots, 
in the form of wooden balls, were drawn and each farmer 
cut and removed his own hay in early July, this being 
followed by aftermath grazing between August and the 
New Year. The only manure on these meadows is from 
the grazing animals. Although changing economic 
circumstances have caused the lot drawing to cease the 
meads are still jointly owned; they continue to be managed 
in the traditional manner and no change in management 
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can take place without consent of all the owners. The joint 
ownership has undoubtedly helped to protect the meads 
from ‘improvement’. They are now SSSIs and proposed 
SACs. English Nature, together with BBONT and some 
individuals, are dedicated to conserving these meads in 
perpetuity. The meads are species-rich with over 20 grasses 
and many attractive herbs. Festuca rubra, Cynosurus cristatus, 
Alopecurus pratensis, Lolium perenne and Holcus lanatus are 
the most abundant grasses, while Sanguisorba officinalis 1s 
very common and gives the meadows their characteristic 
appearance. Other conspicuous herbs include Centaurea 
nigra, Ranunculus acris, Trifolium pratense, Rumex acetosa, 
Lathyrus pratensis and Lotus corniculatus. Taraxacum includes 
several species confined to this habitat (Richards, 1971). 
Early in the year Primula veris, and later, several orchids 
can be seen, including the uncommon Dactylorhiza incarnata. 

Some riverside meadows have Fritillaria meleagris but 
it is totally absent from others. Magdalen Meadow in 
Oxford is the prime example of a fritillary meadow. 
In Iffley Meadow, a BBONT reserve (Plate 16), careful 
management has greatly enhanced the population of this 
attractive plant. 

Areas of MG4 grassland survive elsewhere, notably in 
some of the meadows along the Cherwell in Oxford, which 
are also SSSIs. Further upstream on the Thames, 
fragments remain at Chimney meadows SSSI, and no 
doubt small areas survive elsewhere. The fact that 
Sanguisorba officinalis and some other species of this 
community are more widespread than the community itself 
is because they survive in small patches on roadside verges 
and even in some semi-improved grasslands. 

MG4 grasslands are those widely associated with 
people’s idea of a beautiful traditional countryside, hence 
the large number of attempts to ‘re-create’ them by the 
use of wildflower seed mixes. 

The increasing interest in gardening for wildlife, and 
the consequent attempts to create wildflower ‘meadows’ 
in gardens may help some scarce species survive, though 
this is complicated by the undesirable practice of suppliers 
selling seed from non-British sources. 


Drier meadows 
The formerly most widespread meadow type and the most 
‘typical’ on brown earth soils was the Cynosurus cristatus- 
Centaurea nigra community (MG5), often dominated by a 
mixture of grasses with Cynosurus, and particularly Agrostis 
capillaris, Anthoxanthum odoratum and Festuca rubra. Other 
common grasses include Dactylis glomerata, Holcus lanatus, 
Lolium perenne and Trisetum flavescens. They are interspersed 
with a variety of herbs of which Trifolium pratense and 
T. repens are plentiful. Lotus corniculatus, Lathyrus pratensis 
and Vicia cracca enhance the nitrogen status of the soils. 
Other species which have been almost lost elsewhere 
include Silaum silaus, Ophioglossum vulgatum (Plate 33) and 
Conopodium majus, the last two also surviving in woodland 
rides. 

Rhinanthus minor is often abundant in many meadows 
and its effect in reducing grass vigour and yield is apparent. 
The moss Brachythecium rutabulum is more or less ubiquitous 
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but Rhytidiadelphus squarrosus is also common in shadier 
areas with Calliergonella cuspidata in wetter places. 

Fragments of these grasslands also survive in marginal 
areas, especially in some woodland rides, which may 
remain the only examples in large tracts of otherwise 
uninteresting country (Plate 17). 


Improved grasslands 

Improvement of grassland was being suggested long ago: 
grasslands now in MG4 were discussed by Young (1813) as 
prime candidates for draining and manuring. Young also 
advocated the same treatment for Otmoor, which he 
described as a ‘waste’, but it has only been in the last three 
decades that drainage was achieved over a large part of 
the moor. 

Improvement has produced Loliwm perenne-Cynosurus 
cristatus grassland (MG6) dominated by rye-grass. 
Depending on its age and the intensity of grazing or 
cutting, other species may enter the community, but under 
current management it does not acquire the characteristic 
richness of the ‘old’ grasslands. Festuca rubra, Dactylis 
glomerata and Holcus lanatus are the most frequently 
invading grasses. Broad-leaved plants come in, commonly 
Ranunculus acris, Cirsium arvense and Cerastium fontanum. 
This community, generally uninteresting, can be found 
almost everywhere in the lowland areas of Oxfordshire. 
Having elements of the richer grasslands and being so 
widespread it should not be ignored. 

Lolium perenne leys (MG7) are even more species-poor. 
They are highly productive, being used for intensive 
grazing or cutting for silage, with Lolium multiflorum often 
included in the seed mix. The dominance of rye-grass 
depends on the age of the leys, but they are usually 
frequently ploughed, re-seeded and fertilized and species 
diversity remains low. Included in MG7 are many swards 
developed for sports and similar purposes, which are 
widespread and usually botanically uninteresting. 

The use of grasslands for silage involves heavy fertilizer 
input and frequent harvesting, both of which maintain 
species-poor communities. 

Fragments of the grasslands from which MG6 and MG7 
are derived often survive in odd corners of fields and on 
field margins, and if less intensive management returns 
they may act as sources of recolonization of species-rich 
grassland. 


Semi-natural grasslands of wetter areas 
On regularly flooded land enriched by deposited silt and 
where water may remain for longer than usual, Cynosurus 
cristatus-Caltha palustris grasslands (MG§8) can be found. 
Abundant plants are Anthoxanthum odoratum, Filipendula 
ulmarnia and Ranunculus acris, with a number of other broad- 
leaved plants and a rich mixture of sedges and rushes. It 
is not acommon community in Oxfordshire but low areas 
of the meadows along the Cherwell in Oxford, even within 
the Oxford city boundary, have good patches. They are 
usually cattle-grazed. 

Deschampsia cespitosa is widespread, occurring in several 
of the communities already mentioned. It is dominant in 
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Holcus lanatus-Deschampsia cespitosa grassland (MG9) which 
is common on poorly drained, sometimes flooded and 
anaerobic soils. MG9 is scattered through the clay vales, 
and especially on Otmoor, and on poorly-drained 
woodland rides. When well developed it consists of a matrix 
of tussocks of Deschampsia which may be decades old, and 
which can be very large and interspersed with a grassy 
sward containing a variety of species. The grasses most 
frequently found here include Holcus lanatus, Arrhenatherum 
elatius, Agrostis capillaris and A. stolonifera. In slightly drier 
areas Ranunculus repens, R. acris, Rumex acetosa, Plantago 
lanceolata and Centaurea nigra are common, whilst in wetter 
places Filipendula ulmaria, Cardamine pratensis, Lotus 
pedunculatus, Juncus species and other moisture-loving 
plants are found. Once D. cespitosa was established, often 
in badly managed pastures, it used to be very difficult to 
control, but few extensive areas remain. 

Holcus lanatus-Juncus effusus rush pasture (MG10) is in 
moist pastures, grazed or sometimes abandoned. Agrostis 
stolonifera and Ranunculus repens are common. The rushes 
form large tussocks and are interspersed with species-poor 
areas, though occasionally, for instance in one or two 
meadows along the Cherwell in Oxford, a wider variety of 
species can be seen. 

Festuca rubra-Agrostis stolonifera-Potentilla anserina 
grassland (MG12) is a less common and also species-poor 
community occurring on moist free-draining soils in river 
flood plains and occasionally on woodland rides. P. anserina 
is occasionally dominant, giving the grassland a distinctive 
appearance. This and the last community were once very 
frequent and exemplified poorly managed agricultural 
grasslands, but modern agricultural methods have virtually 
eliminated them. 

In areas where soils are waterlogged, or remain wet, 
such as along slow streams and in hollows in pastures, can 
be found a widespread community of small scattered 
patches dominated by Agrostis stolonifera and Alopecurus 
geniculatus (MG13). Other plants of wet soils are often 
associated, including Ranunculus flammula, R. sceleratus, and 
Glyceria and Juncus species. 

At the wetter end of the spectrum neutral grasslands 
merge into fen meadow vegetation, which however 
contains many species more characteristic of proper mires. 


CALCAREOUS GRASSLAND 


Chalk grassland: introduction 

Oxfordshire has long been known for its interesting chalk 
grassland, but in fact the area of this habitat in VC 23 (and 
in neighbouring counties) is small. In the context of the 
English Chalk as a whole (Smith, 1980) Oxfordshire is no 
longer a stronghold. The bulk of the Chiltern escarpment 
is on the Upper Chalk but previously extensive areas of 
chalk grassland are now fragmented so that in the vice- 
county only nine out of 27 sites recorded by Steven & Biron 
(1993) exceed 10 ha, and 14 are less than 5 ha. Even some 
of these are fragmented. Five major chalk grassland sites 
are on the Chiltern escarpment of which Aston Rowant 
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Plate 25. Chalk scrub, Chinnor Hill Plate 26. Hedgerow, near Witney 
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Plate 31. Churchyard, Holy Trinity, Henley-on-Thames Plate 32. Arable land, near Sidlings Copse 
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NNR (57.4 ha) and Watlington Hill SSSI (29.4 ha) are the 
best known. Less well studied are Swyncombe Down SSSI 
(15.9 ha), Pyrton Hill SSSI (20.9 ha) and Shirburn Hill 
SSSI (23.5 ha). The last two are close to each other and to 
Watlington Hill, and all together form the most extensive 
area in the County. However, the total area of known chalk 
grassland is a mere 252 ha, and though there are certainly 
small patches which have gone unnoticed, it is unlikely that 
they will add significantly to the total. So chalk grassland 
occupies only about 0.1% of VC 23. 

These grasslands are prime sites for several rarities, 
notably Gentianella germanica (Plate 50) and G. amarella. 
In addition, Polygala calcarea, Iberis amara (Plate 38) and 
several other declining species are well represented on 
the Oxfordshire chalk. Watlington Hill has a bryophyte 
and lichen community of national importance (Porley, 
1993) and this locality and a few others (e.g. Shirburn Hill) 
show a rare gradation from chalk to acid grassland. So 
despite its small area the chalk grassland of the County is 
important in a national context. It is also an important 
habitat for many invertebrates. 


Chalk grassland: communities 

The NVC defines six major communities on the chalk in 
our area, four of which have sub-communities. The extent 
of some is very small. 

Festuca ovina-Carlina vulgaris grassland (CG1) occurs 
on very shallow, free-draining soils, with flints and chalk 
fragments lying on the surface, and much bare ground. 
Coeloglossum viride is perhaps the scarcest species here. 
There are many bryophytes, including Microbryum 
curvicolle, Entodon concinnus and Seligeria calcarea and 
lichens are abundant as are many ephemeral vascular 
species and winter annuals. The north side of Watlington 
Hill, which is heavily rabbit-grazed, is a fine example of 
this community. Its open nature is also maintained by frost 
heaving, which is very apparent in early spring. 

The most widespread in the Chilterns, and the most 
‘typical’ chalk grassland, is Festuca ovina-Helictotrichon 
pubescens grassland (CG2) (Plate 18). The sub-community, 
Cirsium acaule-Asperula cynanchica grassland (CG2a), which 
occupies about a fifth of the total area of chalk grassland 
in VC 23, consists of a species-rich sward with usually over 
50% forbs, growing on shallow soils and well grazed by 
rabbits or sheep. It 1s well represented at Aston Rowant, 
Pyrton Hill, Swyncombe Down and at Hartslock SSSI where 
there is much Thesiwm humifusum, an increasing population 
of Orchis simia (Plate 68) and several other scarce species. 
The Holcus lanatus-Trifolium repens community (CG2c) 
which occurs on deeper soils than other CG2 communities 
and has a larger proportion of grasses, is uncommon, but 
is also represented at Aston Rowant NNR. 

Aston Rowant is also a good site for Bromopsis erecta 
grassland (CG3) in which the brome forms more than 10% 
of the vegetation cover. Often, as grazing intensity has 
been reduced, B. erecta has invaded CG2 grasslands, but 
they still retain their species richness. CG3a, the ‘typical’ 
sub-community, is of this type. Other sub-communities 
exist but are poorly represented in the County (Plate 19). 
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Two other communities are characteristic of soils on 
which there has been disturbance. Helictotrichon pubescens 
grassland (GG6) has a high cover of this grass, and Festuca 
rubra is common. It occurs on deeper soils, often on those 
that have been ploughed in the past or recently cleared of 
scrub. Often there is much Origanum vulgare and 
Clinopodium vulgare and the community 1s still species-rich. 
Swyncombe Down is the best, perhaps the only, local 
representative of this community. 

The Festuca ovina-Pilosella officinarum-Thymus polytrichus 
community (CG7) is found on very thin free-draining soils, 
frequently heavily rabbit-grazed and also on ant-hills. 
Often it grades into CG2 but is more mossy. Shirburn, 
Pyrton and Watlington Hills are the best areas for this 
community. The Fragaria vesca-Erigeron acer sub- 
community (CG7d) is the most frequent in our area. It 
contains a number of ‘weedy’ and opportunist species: 
Senecio jacobea, Crepis capillaris, Fragaria vesca, Potentilla 
reptans and Linum catharticum. Among the bryophytes, 
which are prominent, are Scleropodium purum, Hypnum 
lacunosum var. tectorum, Calliergonella cuspidata and 
Dicranum scoparium; lichens are abundant. Scleropodium is 
characteristic of the north and north-west aspects of ant- 
hills. Occasionally two scarcer bryophytes, Frullania 
tamarisci and Rhodobryum roseum, occur here. 

One other grassland type on the deeper soils, for 
instance at the foot of steep slopes at Aston Rowant NNR, 
is Arrhenatherum elatius grassland (MG1), which is rather 
unusual since despite the dominance of this vigorous grass, 
it often has a good proportion of less vigorous calcicoles. 

Many intermediates exist between these communities, 
and though some can be clearly distinguished, some areas 
contain a confusing mixture: they intergrade and one often 
cannot find sharp boundaries. Some of the smaller areas 
are surrounded by scrub or woodland, which modify the 
microclimate and tend to produce more mesophytic 
grassland. 


The decline of chalk grassland 

Several factors have reduced the extent of chalk grassland, 
both in Oxfordshire and countrywide, especially ploughing 
and myxomatosis (see p. 33). Some ploughed areas have 
returned to chalk grassland but their flora is considerably 
modified, though often very interesting, for instance at 
Bald Hill, Aston Rowant. 

Sheep farming has become more intensive and so sheep 
grazing on the chalk has been relaxed or removed 
altogether, except in nature reserves like Aston Rowant 
where grazing is part of the management programme in 
an attempt to suppress scrub regrowth. Only the 
resurgence of rabbits, following the onset of resistance to 
myxomatosis, has kept some sites open, but without active 
human intervention rabbits cannot return scrub and 
woodland to grassland and some woody vegetation is still 
invading. The decline of chalk grassland is a serious 
consequence of the spread of scrub, and efforts have been 
made in several sites to restore it. The longer the scrub 
has been established the more nutrients will have 
accumulated and the more difficult it is to return the area 
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Plate 33. Adder’s-tongue Ophiogi Plate 34. Rustyback Ceterach officinarum, 
Yarnton Mead Bicester 


Pilate 36. Ragged-Robin Lychnis flos-cuculii, 
Yarnton Mead 
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Plate 35. Green hellebore Helleborus viridis ssp. occidentalis, Plate 37. Fen violet Viola persicifolia, 
Warburg Reserve Otmoor 
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Plate 39. Yellow bird’s-nest Monotropa hypopitys, 
Warburg Reserve 
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Plate 38. Wild candytuft iberis amara, Plate 40. Grass-of-Parnassus Parnassia palustris, 
Watlington Hiil Bullingdon Bog 
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Plate 41. Dropwort Filipendula vuigaris, Plate 42. Sweet-briar Rosa rubiginosa, 
Wendlebury Meads . Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 46. Mistletoe Viscum aibum, 
The Plain, Oxford 
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Wild cherry Prunus avium 
Shotover Hiill 


Plate 43. 
Plate 45. Mezereon Daphne mezereum, 
Pishill Bottom 
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Plate 47. Wood spurge Euphorbia amygdaloides, 


Sidlings Copse 
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Yarnton Mead 


Plate 49. Narrow-leaved water-dropwort Oenanthe silaifolia, 
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Plate 48. Lesser water-parsnip Berula erecta, 
Wolvercote Common 
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Plate 50. Chiltern gentian Gentianella germanica, 
Warburg Reserve 
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Plate 51. Green hound’s-tongue Cynoglossum germanicum, Pilate 52. Marsh lousewort Pedicularis palustris, 
Pyrton Bullingdon Bog 





Plate 53. Mudwort Limosella aquatica, Plate 54. Toothwort Lathraea squamaria, 
Port Meadow Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 56. Meadow thistle Cirs 
Dactylorhiza maculata ssp 


Plate 55. Carline thistle Carlina vulgaris, 
Watlington Hill 











Arrowhead Sagjittaria sagittifolia, 
Thames, Wolvercote 
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Plate 57. 
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Bearded couch Elymus caninus, Piate 61. Meadow barley Hordeum secalinum, 
Warburg Reserve Yarnton Mead 








Plate 62. Herb-Paris Paris quadrifolia, 
Warburg Reserve 





Plate 63. Yellow star-of-Bethlehem Gagea /utea, Plate 64. Summer snowflake Leucojum aestivum, 
Whitehill Wood Shillingford 
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lleborine Epipactis phylianthes, Plate 66. Lady orchid Orchis purpurea, 


Plate G65. Green-flowered he 
Woodcote . south Oxfordshire 


Plate 67. Green-winged orchid Orchis morio, Plate 68. Monkey orchid Orchis simia, 
Worsham Goring 
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to grassland. This is the situation at the BBONT reserve 
on Chinnor Hill (Plate 25). English Nature has recently 
cleared some woodland and scrub at Aston Rowant. The 
National Trust owns Watlington Hill and public pressure 
helps keep the grassland open, though it introduced other 
problems such as erosion and nutrient enrichment. 
BBONT owns or manages all or part of four sites, at 
Chinnor Hill, Hartslock, Oakley Hill and the Warburg 
Reserve at Bix. Both at Chinnor Hill (CG6 and MG1) and 
Hartslock (CGG2) scrub clearance is a continuing necessity. 
At Bix the small areas of grassland are surrounded by scrub 
and woodland. Although sheep are used to help maintain 
this grassland scrub clearance is still necessary. 

All these organizations are constrained by financial 
shortages and determined efforts will be required to 
maintain this important habitat. The onset of a new viral 
disease of rabbits poses a serious threat to chalk grassland, 
and without active management its future looks bleak. 


Limestone grassland 

Limestone grassland occurs in small quantity on the oolites 
and Corallian limestones (Plate 19). It is less well known 
than chalk grassland. Less of it remains and much of what 
does is confined to small areas, relicts in an arable 
landscape, often on slopes or in quarries or railway cuttings 
(Plate 28). Some of the communities resemble those of 
chalk grassland, but others are quite distinctive. 

On the Corallian there is a small area of grassland at 
Sidlings Copse SSSI, a BBONT reserve, dominated by 
Bromopsis erecta and Festuca rubra. Here also there are several 
other grasses, including F. pratensis, Trisetum flavescens and 
Briza media. The presence of such species as Scabiosa 
columbaria, Clinopodium vulgare, Helianthemum nummularium, 
Sanguisorba minor and Centaurea scabiosa denote this 
community as Bromopsis erecta grassland (CG3). Another 
BBONT reserve with a good example of similar vegetation 
is Hook Norton Railway Cutting. At Westwell Gorse SSSI, 
on the Oxfordshire-Gloucestershire border, is a small area 
of scrub-invaded grassland notable for its large population 
of the nationally rare Carex filiformis (Plate 59) whose 
numbers have been remarkably increased by careful 
management. In addition to those species listed for Sidlings 
Copse, this site has Clinopodium acinos, Filipendula vulgaris, 
Hippocrepis comosa and the rare (in Oxfordshire) Astragalus 
danicus. 

A more distinct community is Bromopsis erecta- 
Brachypodium pinnatum grassland (CG5), which is in a few 
sites such as Ardley Cutting and Quarries SSSI and Holly 
Court Bank SSSI, with small patches at Taynton Quarries 
SSSI (Plate 30) and elsewhere. The sward tends to be 
coarser, but again many less vigorous herbs occur between 
the tussocks and on ant-hills, including Carex flacca, Ophrys 
apifera and Primula veris. 

Whereas the vegetation of chalk grasslands, especially 
that on south-facing slopes tends to have a strong 
Continental affinity, the Cotswold grasslands are more 
mesic, 1.e. characteristic of a moister environment. They 
comprise relicts of the widespread grassland which 
existed during the intensive wool-producing period in the 
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area. They are also less intensively grazed than the 
chalk grasslands, and this enables the tussock grasses 
to thrive. 

The communities described are the best representatives 
but there are numerous scraps of calcareous grassland, 
depauperate and nondescript, which retain some of the 
characteristics of the more ‘natural’ grasslands, and they 
should not be neglected. In fact many of our records of 
calcicolous plants come from such locations. One of the 
better examples is Stonepit Hills at Weston-on-the-Green, 
but many others can be found on roadside verges and 
railway embankments. 

As already mentioned (p. 33) the calcareous grasslands 
of southern England are essentially anthropogenic in their 
origin. Most have been grazed for thousands of years and 
this grazing has shaped their characteristics. How does their 
present composition resemble that of, say, the last century? 
The events of the last sixty years, the agricultural depression 
of the 1930s, the consequent neglect of the grassland, 
wartime ploughing and the post-war outbreak of 
myxomatosis, have all had their effects (see p. 33). 

Another question concerns the origin of the grasslands 
(see p. 33). Did any vegetation of this kind occur before 
the intervention of human beings, and if so, where? 
Perhaps it occurred on steep south-facing slopes too dry 
and unstable for the establishment of woody vegetation. 
We have little idea whether patches of grassland persisted 
in the context of a wooded landscape. 

Whatever the answers may be, what exists now is 
vegetation of great attraction and interest, in which many 
species have their last strongholds. Because of this their 
conservation is a high priority. 


HEATHS AND ACID GRASSLAND 


Oxfordshire never had much heathland, and what there 
was has mostly gone. For instance some of it was cleared 
for farmland nearly 200 years ago. This took place mainly 
during the enclosures from 1750 to 1880. Part of an 
‘enclosed waste’ near Eynsham had a ‘spontaneous growth 
... of furze, high and luxuriant, and mixed with fern’. This 
was cut and grubbed and turned over to arable about 1800 
(Young, 1813). Heath at Juniper Hill became arable around 
1880. 

That which survives is on a few, relatively scarce 
geological strata mostly with sandy or gravelly soils where 
farming has not supervened. There are enclaves on the 
Middle Lias plateau, the Northampton sands, the narrow 
bands of gravels from Eynsham to Wychwood and 
Kingham, and of Kellaways beds from Witney to Finmere, 
some sands within the Corallian, the few tetrads of 
Shotover sands and Lower Greensand and, last and least 
scarce, the Clay-with-flints and pebbly soils of the Chiltern 
dip slope. Many of the slow-growing, stress-tolerant plants 
owed their presence in Druce’s Flora to small colonies in 
e.g. Tadmarton Heath, Ramsden Heath, North Leigh 
Heath, Headington Wick (now Sidlings Copse), Shotover 
and Binfield Heath. 
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Small patches of vegetation which are near to H2 
Calluna vulgaris-Ulex minor heath survive on Peppard 
Common (Plate 20), with Ulex europaeus and Deschampsia 
flexuosa. Erica cinerea has been re-introduced. Also at 
Peppard Common are fragments of grassy heath, 
attributable to U1, Festuca ovina-Agrostis capillaris-Rumex 
acetosella grassland but they are depauperate compared 
with typical species-rich stands of this community. Other 
species here include Rumex acetosella, Galium saxatile and 
Aira praecox. Small patches of acid grassland also occur on 
Shotover, where again they were once more widespread. 

Finally there are some areas dominated by bracken, 
which are close to U20, the Pteridium aquilinum-Galium 
saxatile community in the Nettlebed area, at Shotover and 
elsewhere. Bracken produces a dense mat of litter which 
suppresses many other plants. Holcus mollis, Agrostis 
capillaris, Anthoxanthum odoratum and Potentilla erecta are 
common. Species other than bracken are most prominent 
in spring before the bracken fronds emerge and expand. 

We hope that a few of these remaining scraps of heath 
and acid grassland can be protected and improved in the 
future. It must be remembered that heath is essentially an 
anthropogenic habitat and can only be maintained by 
constant management. 


WOODLAND 


Introduction 

Woodland is the original natural vegetation of the 
Oxfordshire countryside (Plate 21), although most of the 
woodland of today may bear little resemblance to 
‘wildwood’. In many woodlands there has been some kind 
of continuity since the forest returned after the last 
glaciation (see p. 29). Because people used the timber that 
was locally available (Rackham, 1980), different woodland 
species composition may have been maintained in different 
areas. The great surge in afforestation stimulated by John 
Evelyn in his Sylva (1664) perhaps led to an increase in 
oak which was widely planted, and beech which was planted 
especially in the Chilterns. 

Although there is no true ‘wildwood’ left in Britain, the 
existing semi-natural woodlands are of great floristic, 
faunistic and conservation importance. They result from 
long-term management of varying intensity, and so are 
important for cultural as well as biological reasons. They 
harbour rich floras and faunas, which include species that 
have limited powers of dispersal, and many of which require 
the special ecological conditions that exist in woodland. 

‘The range of woodland types in Oxfordshire, a lowland 
County largely on calcareous soils, is limited, and there 
are few woods characteristic of acid soils and wet places. 
Ancient woodland is most abundant on the Chilterns, but 
is also present in the clay vales, on the Oxford Heights and 
in the Cotswolds. The numerous plantations are less 
ecologically interesting but are not well studied, and not 
dealt with by the National Vegetation Classification. 

Several reports have been produced for the Nature 
Conservancy Council and English Nature, on woodlands 
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of the southern region in general and Oxfordshire in 
particular (Buchanan, 1978, 1979; Hedger, 1978; Hughes, 
1988; Wilson & Reid, 1995) and there is now a reasonably 
complete inventory of ancient woodland in the County. 
Whilst all types of woodland occupy about 6% of 
Oxfordshire (including the part of VC 22 now in the 
administrative County of Oxfordshire but not included in 
this Flora), slightly less than half is ancient, and 36% of 
that has been replanted. So the total amount of unplanted 
ancient semi-natural woodland is small, being about 2% of 
the County in total. Very few of these woods are large (over 
100 ha) and 70% are less than 20 ha (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 
Often the smaller woods have been less modified than larger 
ones, but their small size makes them less able to support 
species which require large areas of woodland for survival. 


The woodland types 

Several woodland classifications have been devised for 
Britain. Probably the best known is that of Tansley (1939), 
based on the dominant tree species. It served well for a 
long time, but few woods are dominated by a single species, 
many of Tansley’s types contained much variation, and 
even a fairly superficial look at any large woodland will 
reveal a mixture of dominant trees and understorey 
communities. The term ‘mixed deciduous woods’ has been 
applied to these, but is imprecise. Tansley paid much 
attention to oakwoods, at a time when coppice-with- 
standards with oak dominant, was still active or only then 
being abandoned. Most of those woods are no longer 
managed in that way, and many oaks felled during the 
Second World War have not been replaced. 

More recently Peterken (1981) devised a classification 
of ancient semi-natural woodlands based on a mixture of 
vegetation and soil characters and on a large number of 
samples, which is easy to use and has many attractions. It 
was produced before the completion of the NVC which 
has now become the standard method of classifying 
vegetation. The woodland volume of the NVC (Rodwell, 
1991a) includes scrub communities that merge into 
woodland or are successional to it. In Oxfordshire the 
majority of woods are dominated by ash, maple, oak or 
beech, but within these there are many variants. 


Ash-maple-hazel woodland 

One of the most widespread woodland types in the County 
is that dominated by ash and maple, Fraxinus excelstor-Acer 
camupestre-Mercurialis perennis woodland (W§8), especially on 
base-rich soils, usually clays or loams. Several distinct sub- 
communities, sometimes occurring within the same wood, 
but not all found in Oxfordshire, are associated with 
differences in soil composition and the extent of gleying 
or waterlogging. 

There is considerable variability both in canopy and 
field layer, not necessarily related to each other, so that 
within one wood with a given canopy, several field layer 
types may be distinguished. This must be borne in mind 
when placing a particular wood, or part of a wood, within 
one of the suggested sub-communities. The variation 1s 
likely to be related to changes in soil, so that for instance 
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one may find deep wet clays and well-drained sandy soils 
in the same wood, with consequent differences in the flora 
of the field layer. 

The constant species are Acer campestre, Fraxinus 
excelstor, Corylus avellana, Mercurialis perennis, Rubus 
fruticosus agg. and the moss Eurhynchium praelongum. Most 
woods were frequently managed as coppice, but few are 
now. Many of them contained Quercus robur, which was 
often planted as standards, but much of the oak was felled 
in the 1940s though a few woods retain some oak standards, 
with coppice beneath (Plate 22). 

It is usual to find other tree species in these woodlands. 
Some are scarce like Sorbus torminalis which forms small 
clonal suckering groups, and Carpinus betulus which in some 
places was once coppiced. In any reasonably sized wood 
isolated specimens of Malus sylvestris can usually be found. 
Following extensive felling and clearance in the 1940s 
Betula pubescens and especially B. pendula, have become 
very common, but they are not long-lived and are 
eventually replaced by longer-lived species. Rackham 
(1980) pointed out that clearance is likely to lead to rapid 
spread of birch into the cleared areas. 

Populus tremula suckers very freely and sometimes forms 
quite extensive patches. After coppicing, for example in 
Whitecross Green Wood, huge numbers of suckers appear, 
suppressing other vegetation for at least a while. Elms, 
especially Ulmus glabra, used to be a feature of some woods 
but now occur less often except as young suckers which 
may not survive for long. 

On the local clays hazel and several other shrubs are 
frequent. Here are both hawthorns Crataegus monogyna and 
C. laevigata, this area being a stronghold for the latter 
species. Their hybrid is frequent. Prunus spinosa suckers 
to form extensive dense thickets (see below). Other species 
include Cornus sanguinea, Ligustrum vulgare, Euonymus 
europaeus, Salix cinerea and S. caprea, the last two tending 
to be in damper and more nutrient-rich places. Sambucus 
nigra is often frequent especially on woodland edges. 

The floristic diversity of these woodlands is often very 
high. Over 30 ancient woodland indicators occur in some 
woods. Several broad sub-communities can be defined, 
their presence depending on soils, drainage and to some 
extent past management. In our area ash-maple-hazel 
woodland is characterized by abundant Corylus avellana, 
usually now over-mature since coppicing ceased at least 
forty years ago except in small areas of a few woods. But 
coppiced hazel is subject to fungal attack and many stools 
die, although some individuals succeed in growing back 
into the canopy. The vegetation of the field layer is 
undergoing a period of change. It is now often less vigorous 
and its regeneration depends on tree fall and gap creation. 

After coppicing the sudden influx of light, coupled with 
soil disturbance, has the effect of stimulating the perennial 
herbs. The result is a wonderful display of flowers in the 
spring, which declines as the hazel regrows. In the first 
year or so after clearance annual and biennial species, 
including Czrsiwm palustre, C. vulgare, and Rumex sanguineus, 
come in, favoured by the soil disturbance, but these and 
many short-lived plants soon disappear with the regrowth 
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of hazel and remain only along ride edges and paths or in 
the seed bank. 

The Primula vulgaris-Glechoma hederacea sub-community 
is one of the most frequent in the local clay woods. 
Mercurialis perennis is the most prominent herb in summer, 
often forming almost pure stands over large areas, but is 
unable to tolerate waterlogging. It tends to be replaced by 
Hyacinthoides non-scripta in wetter places. Early in the year, 
Primula vulgaris, Ranunculus ficaria, Glechoma hederacea, 
Ajuga reptans and Poa trivialis are prominent components 
of the vegetation. Often G. hederacea and Lamiastrum 
galeobdolon form carpets of leaves by virtue of their ability 
to spread by runners, the former persisting almost 
throughout the year. Viola riviniana and V. reichenbachiana 
often give spectacular displays and with the other spring 
flowers are an important resource for early insects. A 
2 x 2 m quadrat in such a woodland can often contain 20 
species of flowering plants and bryophytes. Common 
bryophytes include Eurhynchium praelongum, E. hians, 
Brachythecium rutabulum, Plagiomnium undulatum and 
Thuidium tamariscinum. Especially in over-mature coppice, 
mosses frequently form a continuous carpet on the 
woodland floor which remains green throughout the winter. 

The Anemone nemorosa sub-community resembles the 
previous one in many respects, but it is usually on wetter 
soils. In spring it is characterized by an abundance of 
Anemone, with Ranunculus ficaria often adding colour to 
the spring display. In some woods the sub-communities 
replace each other along gradients of soil moisture. 

On the heavy clays of the Vale of Aylesbury in the 
Thame area the Deschampsia cespitosa sub-community is 
common. This vigorous grass can form dense stands, 
which persist even in over-mature coppice, albeit in a 
depauperate state. After coppicing it forms large flowering 
tussocks which appear to suppress much other vegetation, 
for instance at Whitecross Green Wood. However, some 
species survive between the tussocks, and the field layer 
flora is similar to that of the previous sub-community. 

Other sub-communities may occur in the County but 
they are not common. The Hedera helix sub-community 
occurs in recently planted woodlands, where the ivy forms 
almost complete cover beneath the trees, suppressing other 
field layer species including, it seems, toadstools in autumn. 


Oakwoods 

Quercus robur-Pteridium aquilinum-Rubus fruticosus woodland 
(W10) occurs on more base-poor soils than the ash-maple- 
mercury woodland, and is found on more acid soils in 
Oxfordshire. For many people this is a ‘typical’ English 
woodland, with oak as the undoubted dominant. These 
woods have also been managed as coppice-with-standards, 
though few are now, but a notable example of continuing 
coppicing is Brasenose Wood (Plate 22). The woodland 
structure is of tall canopy oaks widely spaced, with an 
understorey of hazel and other shrubs. Ash is not so 
frequent. Birch, especially Betula pendula, is common, and 
in woods which have been cleared can be very abundant. 
Often the soils are poorly drained with water remaining 
on the surface in winter. 
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This woodland type is the most characteristic coppice- 
with-standards wood, documented by Rackham (1980) and 
present in some form right across southern and central 
Britain. Because very few are being managed as they were 
in the past, the cycle of vegetation change associated with 
coppice (p. 57) is now not often seen in this or any 
woodland type. 

Typically the understorey shrubs are similar to those 
in W8, with Corylus avellana, Crataegus monogyna, 
C. laevigata, Prunus spinosa and sometimes quite frequent 
Ilex aquifolium. Some of these woods have been invaded by 
Acer pseudoplatanus which has often become very abundant, 
for instance in Wychwood. Often Rubus fruticosus agg. forms 
dense stands. Pteridium aquilinum, typically a woodland 
plant in Oxfordshire, is common in some oakwoods, and 
can form dense patches which suppress other species and 
slow down woody plant regeneration. 

Probably the best displays of bluebells occur in these 
oakwoods. The field layer contains many familiar species, 
most of which are also found in the ash-maple woods. Ferns 
are more prominent, particularly Dryopteris filix-mas and 
D. dilatata. 

Two of Rodwell’s sub-communities occur in 
Oxfordshire, distinguished by different proportions of the 
more abundant species; they are Anemone nemorosa and 
Hedera helix sub-communities which are not dissimilar to 
those in the ash-maple woods. 

It is often difficult to distinguish these variants in the 
woodlands as they often merge into each other; but they 
are convenient reference points in a background of 
continuous variation. They do, however, reflect both 
environmental and historical factors, and provide a useful 
starting point for anyone interested in investigating the 
present and future status of our woodlands. 


Beechwoods 
Probably the best known woodlands in the County are the 
Chiltern beechwoods, which were the subject of a classical 
ecological study by Watt (1934) which formed the basis 
for much later work. There are three beech-dominated 
communities: on the scarp, the plateau and the dip slope. 

Visually beechwoods, especially those on the plateau, 
are among the most attractive woodlands in Britain, with 
their tall grey-trunked trees, relative absence of 
understorey shrubs and spreading canopy (Plate 23). 
Those on the escarpment are not so tall or large but still 
have a characteristic appearance, with their shallow roots 
spreading over the often nearly bare soil surface. Yet 
although beech is certainly native in this area it has most 
likely been favoured by human activity, first as a result of 
clearance of oaks allowing it to spread, since it regenerates 
freely, and more recently by planting and management 
for the furniture industry. With the decline of this industry 
many beechwoods are beginning to lose their dominance 
of beech, and others have been wholly or partly re-planted 
or inter-planted with conifers. 

The escarpment woods are a major feature of the 
Chiltern landscape seen from the Vale of Aylesbury. Here 
beech is very much the dominant, as the shallow calcareous 
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rendzina soils, with fragments of chalk up to the surface, 
are occupied by beech roots and little else can compete. 
In this Fagus sylvatica-Mercunialis perennis woodland (W12) 
a few trees of Fraxinus occur, Sorbus aria is very evident in 
spring, and Prunus avium is scattered through some of the 
woods. Ilex aquifolium and Taxus baccata are not uncommon. 

Many of the field layer plants are the same as those of 
the Fraxinus excelsior-Acer campestre-Mercurialis perennis 
woodland but in the heavy shade the cover is much less 
complete. The vegetation is patchy, occurring especially 
beneath gaps in the canopy, leaving plenty of bare soil 
swept clean of fallen leaves. Frequent herbaceous plants 
are Mercurialis perennis, Fragaria vesca, Circaea lutetiana, 
Sanicula europaea, Geranium robertianum, Luzula pilosa, 
Mycelis muralis, Viola reichenbachiana and the delicate grass 
Melica uniflora. Mosses include Brachythecium rutabulum, 
Eurhynchium praelongum, Thamnobryum alopecurum, 
Ctenidium molluscum and Fissidens taxifolius. 

Rodwell (1991a) distinguishes the Mercurialis perennis, 
Sanicula europaea and Taxus baccata sub-communities, which 
differ in the size of the beech trees, tallest in the first, 
usually on somewhat deeper soils, and shortest in the last. 
The density of the field layer is successively more sparse, 
and in the Taxus sub-community much reduced by shade. 
This sub-community is not uncommon on the Chilterns, 
probably spreading into gaps created by the gradual 
demise of the beeches. 

Some coppicing used to take place in the beechwoods 
in connection with the furniture industry, but it has fallen 
into disuse. Many practitioners actually worked in the 
woodlands, using simple pole lathes, for instance, to 
produce chair-legs. Old coppice stands still occur in some 
places, for example in the Warburg Reserve at Bix, where 
attempts are being made to regenerate it. 

Fagus sylvatica-Rubus fruticosus woodland (W14) forms 
extensive stands on the deeper soils of the Chiltern plateau 
and dip slope where the soils are generally somewhat acid 
but still nutrient-rich. Here beech reaches its maximum 
height in Britain, up to about 30 m. Quercus robur 
sometimes reaches the canopy, and Sorbus aria and Prunus 
avium (Plate 43) are present. Other than these and a few 
Ilex bushes there are few understorey shrubs. The high 
dense beech canopy casts so much shade that the field 
layer is also sparse, sometimes absent, except in gaps, so 
over large areas there is a layer of rather slowly 
decomposing beech litter with a few emergent plants, 
notably the saprophytic Neottia nidus-avis. 

Where shade is less intense, Rubus fruticosus agg. can 
form dense continuous cover, suppressing almost 
everything else as in many woodlands (Kirby & Woodell, 
1998). In gaps, some of the herbs of escarpment wood can 
grow, together with Oxalis acetosella, Dryopteris filix-mas, 
Milium effusum and the Chiltern speciality Hordelymus 
europaeus. Among the mosses, which are rather scarce, are 
Mnium hornum, Polytrichum formosum, Eurhynchium 
praelongum and Thuidium tamariscinum. 

Not all the plateau woods are composed of tall mature 
trees with continuous canopy. Past management and recent 
neglect have allowed young trees to become established, 
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not only beech, and interplanting with larch has occurred, 
so there is a good deal of variety. 

The third beechwood type is scarce in Oxfordshire, 
Fagus sylvatica-Deschampsia flexuosa woodland (W15) occurs 
on more acid soils where podsolization has taken place. 
The best examples are in Buckinghamshire, for example 
at Burnham Beeches, but there are some in Oxfordshire, 
notably in the Nettlebed area. The beech trees are less 
vigorous and not so tall, and generally less dominant, 
Quercus robur and both birches are quite common and 
Sorbus aucuparia is frequent. 

The combination of heavy shade and root competition 
again results in a rather sparse field layer in which 
Deschampsia flexuosa and Pteridium aquilinum are the most 
frequent species. Holcus mollis and Agrostis capillaris are the 
most likely other grasses and Carex pilulifera a frequent 
sedge, with the striking moss Leucobryum glaucum, a feature 
of some woods, forming large greenish-yellow cushions. 
The acidity of the soil slows litter breakdown, so a deep 
layer of raw humus remains on the surface. 

Beech thus succeeds in several very different habitats. 
It is also in the Cotswolds, though the best of the Cotswold 
beechwoods are in Gloucestershire. 


Yew woods 

In a few places on the Chilterns Taxus baccata woodland 
(W13) has developed (Plate 24). There is no large well- 
established yew wood, but especially in places where 
management has ceased, yew has invaded former 
grassland. This has occurred at Aston Rowant NNR and 
on Watlington Hill over the last eighty years, some of these 
areas probably dating from the inter-wars agricultural 
depression. Yew casts such a heavy shade, and root 
competition is so intense, that very little can survive 
beneath it. So at Watlington Hill the shrubs and herbs 
which still grow in gaps are gradually being suppressed as 
the yews spread. 


Wet woodlands 

A wet woodland found usually in small patches alongside 
streams or sometimes in wet soils elsewhere, is Salix cinerea- 
Galium palustre woodland (W1). Not wet enough to develop 
true fen carr, it often has associated Betula pubescens and 
several wetland plants such as Mentha aquatica, Juncus 
effusus, Angelica sylvestris, Solanum dulcamara and Ranunculus 
flammula. Mosses include Eurhynchium praelongum and 
Calliergonella cuspidata. There are examples of this on 
Otmoor, elsewhere in the Ray valley, and in some wet areas 
beside railway lines. 

Alnus glutinosa-Carex paniculata woodland (W5) also 
remains only as tiny fragments, along sheltered 
watercourses, usually within other woodland, as at 
Sidlings Copse. It can also be found on waterlogged soils 
and mires, for example at Latchford Bog (Plate 12). With 
the alder are Salix cinerea, Fraxinus excelsior and Betula 
pubescens. Viburnum opulus, Carex paniculata, Solanum 
dulcamara, Urtica dioica, Filipendula ulmaria, Eurhynchium 
praelongum and Brachythecium rutabulum are common, 
together with many other flowering plants and bryophytes. 
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This woodland was probably much more abundant 
along river valleys before forest clearance took place, which 
led to falling humidity and drier soils, followed by the loss 
of most wet woodlands of this type. 


Wood pasture 

One type of vegetation remains that cannot easily be fitted 
into any scheme of classification. This is wood pasture, 
which may seem a contradiction in terms. It is derived 
from a tradition that has probably continued since at least 
the Neolithic (Rackham, 1986). The land is used both for 
growing trees and grazing animals. To prevent the trees 
from being grazed they were pollarded; this involved 
cutting them at a height above which cattle could not reach. 
They re-generate from the cut tops, and the resulting 
branches could be allowed to grow large for timber or cut 
earlier for firewood, and the leaves might be fed to the 
animals. 

As with coppicing, the regular cutting prolongs the 
growth of the trees. Pollarded oaks in particular may live 
for hundreds of years, becoming gradually larger and more 
enarled. They may become hollow but are still alive and 
actively growing. Many of these pollarded trees with their 
pasture were in parks mostly dating from early Norman 
times and which were created for the enclosure of deer 
for venison. 

The main interest in parks is the preservation of ancient 
trees as very important habitats for rare or localized 
lichens, bryophytes and fungi, and a large variety of 
invertebrates. But most parks have been destroyed, 
damaged, or allowed to fall into a neglected state. The 
grassland may still be grazed but may often be ‘improved’. 
The best remaining example in Oxfordshire is Blenheim 
Park where large ancient oaks survive; there are some 
remnants elsewhere in the County. 


Scrub 

Scrub communities in the County are mainly the result of 
abandonment of former agricultural land, usually 
grassland, and two major phases of scrub development 
have taken place, the first with the agricultural depression 
of the 1920s and 1930s, and the second when myxomatosis 
virtually wiped out the rabbit population in the 1950s. The 
course of old railway lines is often marked by scrub 
developed since their closure in the 1960s, and now some 
active ones are developing scrub on their embankments 
and cuttings as management is less intense and fire is no 
longer a regular feature. Much of this scrub is successional, 
and eventually will be replaced by woodland. 

Another type of scrub has developed in some areas of 
woodland that have been cleared and not replanted. Here 
dense stands of shrubs have developed that are self- 
maintaining, and into which tree establishment is slow and 
difficult. It also forms bands along the edges of some 
woodlands. Finally, hedgerows, including some which have 
been allowed to spread, are perhaps the most abundant, 
and are certainly the most widespread of all scrublands. 
Crataegus monogyna-Hedera helix scrub (W21) is the 
commonest in our area. It has taken over large areas of 
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former grassland on the Chilterns, as at Chinnor Hill, Aston 
Rowant and Watlington Hill, but is on other neglected sites, 
and includes many hedges. ‘The commonest woody plant, 
especially on the Chilterns 1s Crataegus monogyna which can 
be accompanied by many other species, perhaps the most 
abundant being Rubus fruticosus agg. Prunus spinosa suckers 
freely and is common and Hedera helix forms ground cover 
beneath the other shrubs. 

Several sub-communities have been described by 
Rodwell (1991) differing mainly in the quantities of various 
species. Of most interest locally is the Viburnum lantana 
sub-community on the chalk, notable for the presence of 
Cornus sanguinea, Ligustrum vulgare, Juniperus communis, 
Clematis vitalba, Tamus communis and abundant Rosa species. 
As succession proceeds saplings of Fagus sylvatica, Sorbus 
aria and Fraxinus excelsior invade. A feature of this scrub is 
the predominance of species with bird-dispersed fruits. 
In places where nutrient amounts have built up around 
rabbit warrens and where sheep have lain up at night, for 
example at Aston Rowant NNR, Sambucus nigra often forms 
almost pure stands 

Beneath the shrubs many herbaceous species survive, 
representative of both the former grassland, and of 
woodland, as the succession moves toward the latter 
habitat. One can often find abandoned hills of the common 
yellow ant Lasius flavus which requires open sunny places. 

Forty years after the onset of myxomatosis W21 is 
developing into woodland, for example at Aston Rowant 
and Watlington Hill. The early development of this scrub 
was documented by Thomas (1960, 1963). Another situation 
where W21 has become abundant is on chalk which was 
ploughed during the Second World War and then allowed 
to revert. A fine example of this is on the Aston Rowant 
NNR. Here the shallow soil and its nutrient (especially 
phosphate) deficiency have caused problems for some 
species of shrubs and trees (Lloyd & Pigott, 1967). Cornus 
sanguinea 1s particularly abundant in some areas, and its 
spread by suckering poses a real problem for those trying 
to manage sites for the re-establishment of grassland. 

Also common is Prunus spinosa-Rubus fruticosus scrub 
(W22). It is very widespread on deep nutrient-rich soils, 
and often consists almost entirely of Prunus spinosa, with a 
few bryophytes beneath, notably Eurhynchium praelongum, 
Brachythecium rutabulum and Plagiomnium undulatum. Some 
Hedera helix but little else can survive here and any 
herbaceous plants are limited to a few woodland species 
such as Silene dioica, Primula vulgaris, Hyacinthoides non- 
scripta and Galium aparine. 

Prunus spinosa scrub develops on abandoned grassland 
and once established is slow to change. Perhaps railway 
cuttings and embankments contain some of the best 
examples. In woodland it is sometimes in abandoned 
coppice or in areas which have been clear-felled and left. 
This ‘thicket scrub’ forms virtually impenetrable stands in 
which the suckering blackthorn reaches heights of 6 to 
7 metres, and eventually becomes unstable and falls over. 
Beneath this, new suckers arise and so the scrub is more 
or less self-perpetuating, with few opportunities for trees 
to become established beneath its deep shade. Good 
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examples occur in Bernwood and Whitecross Green Wood, 
both cleared thirty-five years or more ago. 

In a few places Ulex europaeus-Rubus fruticosus scrub 
(W23) sometimes with Cytisus scopartus, can be found. On 
the more acid well-drained soils it tends to colonize 
neglected land. It is not now common but occurs in a few 
places on the Chiltern plateau, and also in some railway 
cuttings. Very good examples are at Tadmarton Heath 
and Culham railway. The gorse is so effective as a colonizer 
and casts such a heavy shade that little can grow beneath 
it, and it regenerates rapidly after fire, preventing invasion 
by other species. 

Finally, a very familiar form of scrub that can occur 
almost anywhere is Rubus fruticosus-Holcus lanatus 
underscrub (W24), typically on abandoned land, waste land, 
graveyards, in coppice and on woodland margins. Rubus 
fruticosus agg. is the normal dominant and often associated 
with it are saplings of trees and shrubs from later 
successional stages, and several grasses, notably Holcus 
lanatus, Dactylis glomerata and Arrhenatherum elatius. Cirsium 
arvense, Urtica dioica and Galium aparine are common. This 
type of underscrub 1s characteristic of hedgerows, spreading 
in front of the hedge itself, and grading into grassland, 
often that dominated by Arrhenatherum elatius (MG1). 

While scrub is often (sometimes correctly) regarded as 
a sign of neglect and poor management, it is a critically 
important habitat for many bird species, and for a wide 
variety of insects: for example the black hairstreak and 
brown hairstreak butterflies are intimately associated with 
blackthorn and have led to it being actively managed for 
them in some areas. Further, scrub is an important stage 
in succession to woodland, and as Elton (1966) has so 
clearly demonstrated, the richest habitat for many animals 
in this country is the transition from grassland through 
scrub to woodland, producing a vegetation structure ideal 
for many organisms. In addition to naturally developed 
scrub, many planted hedgerows are included in some of 
the above communities. 


Plantations 
Woodland plantations are widespread but are not included 
in the NVC. Most are of conifers, usually on the sites of, or 
within, existing woodlands, though some are on former 
farmland. Some are mixed with exotic broad-leaved 
species, and others with native hardwoods as ‘nurse’ plants 
which help them become established. 

Rather few species comprise most of the conifer 
plantations. In 1980, within the enlarged County, the areas 
occupied by different species were as follows: 


Species Ha % 
European larch 631 16.6 
Japanese larch and hybrid 570 15.0 
Norway spruce 555 14.6 
Scots pine 478 12,65 
Corsican pine 378 9.9 
Douglas fir 342 9.0 
Others 859 22.4 
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Rather few plantations would have existed when Druce 
(1927) was published. Most of the plantings of conifers 
took place between 1950 and 1970 and were usually 
entirely new but some replaced older conifer plantations. 
Many older ones were small in extent, and less systematic 
than those planted more recently, most of which have been 
in Forestry Commission (now Forest Enterprise) 
woodlands, or part-funded by grants from that body. In 
recent years there has been a substantial reduction in 
conifer plantings. The market for their products has 
changed and also declined. Less than 10% of Forest 
Authority funding is now for the planting of conifers. 


Plantations: the main species 

European larch, Larix decidua, is the larch of most older 
plantations, many of them in the Chilterns, whereas the 
more recent larch plantations have been of Japanese 
larch, L. kaempferr and its hybrid with European larch, L. x 
marschlinsu. Although they are deciduous they can still have 
a profound effect on the understorey vegetation by virtue 
of the accumulation of their leaf litter on the soil surface. 

Norway spruce, Picea abies, as well as being important 
in some plantations, especially on the Chiltern dip slope, 
is often used in shelter belts and amenity planting. 
Corsican pine, Pinus nigra, has been planted for a long 
time. At the Warburg Reserve at Bix, a well-established 
plantation, recently mostly cleared, had replaced a 19th 
century plantation of the same species. Other examples 
are at Stoke Wood near Bicester, and Ditchley Park where 
it is mixed with Scots pine. 

Scots pine, Pinus sylvestris, has some substantial 
plantations on the clays, for example in Waterperry Wood, 
and at Whitecross Green Wood where 90 ha were planted 
between 1962 and 1965 on the site of a mature broad- 
leaved woodland. These plantings were high-density and 
involved considerable soil disturbance in the creation of 
drainage ditches. 

Douglas fir, Pseudotsuga menziesii, is also most frequent 
on the Chiltern dip slope, as is western hemlock-spruce, 
Tsuga heterophylla. Other species are mainly of the 
Cupressaceae, with western red-cedar, Thwja plicata, being 
the most frequent. Good information on the conifers in 
the British Isles is in Mitchell (1972). 


Plantations: the vegetation 
We have not carried out systematic surveys of the vegetation 
beneath the trees in plantations, and without the 
information that they would provide, we can make only 
general observations on the effects of plantations. We 
have some information on very few woods but they are 
not sufficient to allow considered assessment of the 
consequences of plantations on the original vegetation. 
‘They will depend on the age of the plantation, density of 
planting, subsequent management, soil type, and the 
species planted. The inherent variability in all these, results 
in a fair diversity of vegetation types. 

General observations indicate that some species, very 
tolerant of low light intensities, can survive. Among those 
which appear quite frequently are Glechoma hederacea, 
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Deschampsia cespitosa, Dryopters filix-mas, D. dilatata, Rubus 
fruticosus agg. and a few mosses, notably Thuidium 
tamariscinum. Sometimes saplings of several shrub and tree 
species survive but become extremely spindly and etiolated. 

Older plantations are normally thinned, which at least 
for a while allows more light to reach the ground. The 
longevity of the seed bank of woodland herbs and grasses 
is variable; some species can survive for over 30 years. So 
the chance of a resurgence of the original woodland 
understorey may depend on frequency and intensity of 
thinning. Some of the plantations have not been thinned 
for over 30 years with the result that little or nothing 
survives beneath them. 

Conifers produce a lot of leaf litter which is generally 
rather acid. In managed plantations the process of 
brashing (knocking off the lower dead branches) adds 
woody litter, further suppressing field layer plants. 

We are grateful to Jo Dunn and foresters at Ditchley 
Park for the following observations on plantations on that 
estate. Most of their 330 ha contains no more than 50 % 
of conifers together with beech and other broad-leaved 
trees, but at three sites, Hopyard Bank, Sheer’s Copse and 
Kingswood Leg, conifers are the largest constituent. 
Sometimes thinning of the conifers results in remarkable 
resurgences of woodland plants. 

In 1890 0.4 ha of old woodland, Hopyard Bank, 
bordering arable land, herb-rich rides and an old hedge, 
was replaced with European larch and Douglas fir. In 1964 
these were in turn replaced by over 2,000 Lawson’s cypress; 
in 1991 every third or fourth row was removed. By 1998 
the trees were 7-11 m tall with dead, bare branches for 
the lower two-thirds. No plants grew below rows 1.5 m 
apart but several species grew in the 3 m corridors created 
by thinning. Mosses covered most of the soil and decaying 
tree stumps. Spindly elder and nettles were frequent. 
There were a few fronds of Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata 
and Pteridium aquilinum. 

A much larger area of ancient woodland, Sheer’s Copse 
(9.2 ha) was replanted in 1957 with c. 35% beech in groups, 
and c. 65% conifers (mostly European larch, with Japanese 
larch Larix kaempfert, Douglas fir, Scots pine and Lawson’s 
cypress) and a few rows of wild cherry. Some oak, birch 
and two wild service-trees, Sorbus torminalis, were left. The 
plantation was thinned in 1984, 1985, 1995 and 1997 and 
windblown larches taken out in 1987. The trees are now 
12-13.5 m high and 4.8 m apart. Under them shrubs 
include hazel, spindle, holly, wild privet, honeysuckle and 
elder. Despite continuous leaf litter many woodland plants 
are found — bugle, lords-and-ladies, wood-sedge, wood 
spurge, bluebell, yellow archangel, dog’s mercury, 
primrose, bush vetch and Viola spp. Mosses are confined 
to rotting stumps with Thuidium tamariscinum dominant in 
some places. Colchicum autumnale grows sparingly between 
the outer edges and the rides. 

A 1.2 ha rectangle of rough grassland at Kingswood 
Leg was planted with Scots and Corsican pine in 1962- 
64; its longer sides border arable land while the shorter 
ones are tracks adjoining other plantations. The trees were 
thinned in 1985 and 1990 and the survivors are 7.5-9 m 
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tall. Sunlight filters through the spaces which vary from 
1.5 to 6 m wide. A border of dense grasses survives inside 
the perimeter and next to it some Clinopodium vulgare; 
within it pine needles, and patches of grass and pine 
trimmings inhibit many species. The most successful 
colonist is ground-ivy, with sporadic cleavers and nettles 
and a few cow parsley, common mouse-ear, creeping and 
spear thistles, wild strawberry, herb-Robert, nipplewort, 
field forget-me-not, bulbous buttercup, docks, groundsel, 
smooth sow-thistle and mosses. Shrubs include elder and a 
few brambles. 

Soil type is very important. On calcareous soils the 
acidification is less pronounced and litter breakdown more 
rapid, so for example at the Warburg Reserve, chalk 
grassland became re-established within a few years of 
clearance of Corsican pine which had occupied the site 
for many decades. This was achieved by grazing the area 
with sheep that were grazing adjacent grassland. On acid 
soils the understorey vegetation may be profoundly 
changed and litter breakdown is slow. In Bagley Wood 
(VC 22) areas on Reading Beds were planted with Corsican 
pine and oak in about 1907. After 60 years the vegetation 
beneath the oaks, which were not thinned, was species- 
rich with many characteristic woodland species, whereas 
under the pines, which were thinned and where more light 
reached the soil, there was almost 100% cover of tall 
bracken on 30 cm of undecomposed pine litter. So the 
effects of conifers depends on the substrate as well as on 
their own characteristics. 

Thinning allows a sudden influx of light, and apart 
from the chance this gives for the normal woodland species 
to spread, ‘weedy’ species often appear, some of which 
are those that often appear in areas freshly coppiced, and 
the presence of which probably indicates a flush of 
nutrients from the tree litter. They include Cirsium vulgare, 
C. palustre, Urtica dioica and Galium aparine. 

Weediness characterizes the vegetation beneath ‘new’ 
plantations, both coniferous and hardwood, on former 
farmland. Very frequently the vegetation is an almost 
impenetrable thicket of Rubus fruticosus agg., often 
associated with head-high Urtica dioica, Anthriscus sylvestris, 
Heracleum sphondylium and various species of Cirsitwm and 
Rumex, the whole often draped with masses of Galium 
aparine. This gives cause for concern for the kind of 
vegetation that will persist beneath these woodlands in 
the long term. It will take many decades for the soil 
nutrients to decline. 

The future of plantations is not clear. Economic 
circumstances are most likely to determine whether they 
persist, are cleared, or are extended, but the current 
concern with enhancement of the countryside may result 
in substantial increases 1n native broad-leaved plantations. 


ANTHROPOGENIC COMMUNITIES 


Even in a relatively rural County such as Oxfordshire, 
much vegetation is not even semi-natural, but is greatly 
modified by human activity, or entirely created by it. On 
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the one hand there are communities approaching a semi- 
natural state although initially created by people, such as 
hedgerows and roadside verges; and on the other, entirely 
artificial structures such as buildings and walls. All are 
colonized by plants and are witness to the extraordinary 
ability of plants to exploit even the most unpromising of 
habitats. 

The NVC defines some anthropogenic communities. 
For example, the sown grassland leys and many roadside 
verges come into the mesotrophic grassland MG 
categories, and many of the grasslands in churchyards and 
on railway embankments into MG and CG categories. 
However, plantations, coniferous or hardwood, are not 
included. Many aquatic habitats, ponds, canals, wet gravel- 
pits and ditches, are artificial but their vegetation is 
encompassed by the NVC. 

Some distinct weed communities can be distinguished 
both in Britain and Europe. Because of their ephemeral 
nature they are often less clearly definable than other 
community types. The NVC has produced floristic tables 
for weed communities and other vegetation types of open 
habitats, identified by the prefix OV. They include 
trampled places, some water margins and walls and cliffs. 
Where possible, vegetation types discussed in this account 
of anthropogenic communities will be allocated to the 
appropriate NVC categories. 


Roadside verges 

Roadside verges are discussed in the sections on neutral 
and calcareous grasslands (p. 39). The most widespread 
verge community 1s Arrhenatherum elatius grassland (MG1) 
with several sub-communities. On the chalk and limestone 
many verges carry the Centaurea nigra sub-community. 
There are some important populations of a few rare species 
on road verges, including Salvia pratensis (Plate 71), Stachys 
germanica (Plate 70) and Cynoglossum germanicum (Plate 51). 
Some verges have more typical chalk or lmestone 
grassland relicts, but few approach the richness of the 
unspoiled grasslands on these substrates. Nevertheless they 
form an important reservoir for many scarce species, and 
some steps are being taken toward verge conservation 
(Blackwell n.d.). Verges are also a habitat for some 
widespread introduced species including Petasites fragrans, 
Solidago canadensis, Aster species, and other garden 
throw-outs. 

Over the last few decades roadside verges have 
undergone many changes. Increased eutrophication, 
mainly the result of fertilizer run-off and wind-blown soil 
from farms, compounded by the accumulation of litter after 
mowing, has favoured coarse grasses and herbs such as 
Heracleum sphondylium and Anthriscus sylvestris. Verges used 
to be managed by hand cutting, or sometimes grazing, 
and the hay was removed. This no longer occurs. For a 
while herbicides were sprayed on verges, and some were 
mown several times a year but except on sites where 
visibility is important this no longer happens. 

Motorway verges offer a range of grassland and scrub 
habitats which, because of inaccessibility, have been little 
studied in the County. Motorway verges in Oxfordshire 
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are small in extent and mostly very recent (1991) so the 
vegetation has not had time to stabilize. The cliff-like 
embankments in the older M40 cutting at Aston Rowant 
contain elements of the adjacent chalk grassland, but they 
are so unstable, and so much is removed by frost, that so 
far there is little that can be regarded as permanent. 

Many of the woody and herbaceous species sown on 
motorway verges are unfortunately from non-native stock 
and this is an increasing problem (Akeroyd, 1994). 
Nevertheless some native species such as Primula veris have 
begun to recolonize the verges, and the spread of native 
halophytes has been aided by the use of salt on the roads, 
both on motorways and other main highways. At present, 
motorway verges in VC 23 are not of great botanical 
interest or conservation value, but possibly in a few decades 
they will be. Much will depend on how they are managed. 
There has been substantial planting of native trees and 
shrubs in some places, partly with the interests of 
invertebrates, especially butterflies, in mind. 

Roadside and other hedgerows are important features 
of the Oxfordshire landscape (Plate 26). Many are ancient 
and semi-natural, others wholly artificial. Their vegetation 
is dealt with in the woodland account and threats to them 
on page 73. 


Railways 

Railways have been a feature of the Oxfordshire scene since 
the 1840s, reaching their peak before the Second World 
War, and suffering a steep decline with the closure of many 
lines in the 1960s. The cuttings and embankments of both 
active and disused railways provide valuable linear habitats. 
Both used and disused railways have undergone 
management changes so that whereas active lines used 
often to be managed by fire, sometimes accidental, this 
rarely occurs today, so coarser vegetation and scrub have 
invaded. It is difficult to assess the effects of acid soot, or 
indeed of current pollution from diesel fumes. The track 
itself is sprayed with herbicides to a greater or lesser extent. 

Disused lines are sometimes incorporated into 
farmland and may be grazed or allowed to revert to scrub 
and woodland, with a subsequent decline in biodiversity. 
One example of mixed management is in the BBONT 
nature reserve at Hook Norton, a short stretch of line 
mainly in a deep cutting in limestone, with a mixture of 
good limestone grasslands (CG3); other parts have become 
scrub and are developing into woodland. 

Railways are still often rewarding to the botanist (Plate 
28). Initial colonization took place from surrounding non- 
intensively farmed land with no artificial fertilizers, and 
so the vegetation is partly a relict of what was in the area 
before the railways were built. Added to this is the exposure 
of different geological formations in cuttings, and the 
introduction of non-local rocks in ballast and on some 
embankments, all of which create diversity in the 
vegetation. 

Sargent & Mountford (1979, 1980) surveyed railway 
sites throughout Britain and divided the network on the 
basis of indicator species into 25 classes. Most of 
Oxfordshire fell into their class 7, typical of the south 
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Midlands, overlying Mesozoic rocks, mainly calcareous and 
well-drained but including some clays. The dominant and 
common grasses include Arrhenatherum elatius, Bromopsis 
erecta and Festuca rubra. Communities include MGI and 
CG3, but elements of several other communities may be 
found. Some invading woody species are Crataegus 
monogyna, Fraxinus excelsior, Hedera helix and Rubus spp. 
Many scarce plants can be found on railway margins; 
among the better stretches are those from Oxford to 
Kingham, Bicester to Somerton, Piddington to Bicester 
and a short stretch near Culham. Among disused lines 
that at Mixbury as well as the Hook Norton cutting are 
especially good botanically. 

Among species most frequently recorded along 
Warwickshire railways are Equisetum arvense, Chamerion 
angustifolium, Tussilago farfara, Centaurea nigra, Achillea 
millefolium, Pilosella officinarum, Convolvulus arvensis, 
Leucanthemum vulgare, Vicia hirsuta, Linania vulgaris, Senecio 
squalidus, Daucus carota and Chaenorhinum minus (Cadbury, 
Hawkes & Readett, 1971). These are equally common on 
Wiltshire (Grose, 1957) and Oxfordshire railways. 
Statistical comparisons are difficult because whereas the 
two studies cited were using data collected specifically on 
railways, we did not carry this out systematically and can 
compare only on the basis of tetrads in which railways 
occur. Many other species are perhaps more common 
on railways than elsewhere; these include Arabidopsis 
thaliana, Erophila verna, Erigeron acer, Linaria repens, Picris 
hieracioides, Lathyrus sylvestris, Senecio viscosus, Vulpia 
bromoides and V. myuros. 

Railways often have poorly drained areas alongside the 
track, where fen and wet grassland vegetation develops, 
especially M27 and S4. There is an abundance of built 
structures, walls and especially bridges (see below). Finally, 
railways running east-west exhibit clearly the effects of 
aspect, so that their north- and south-facing embankments 
or cuttings often have strikingly different vegetation. Some 
of the railside vegetation can be more readily placed in 
the open habitat communities of the NVC, such as OV26 
and OV42 (see below). 


Walls and pavings 

Walls are important habitats for many species so in 
Oxfordshire where there are few cliffs or natural rock 
exposures they provide probably the only habitats for some 
species, since walls extend the cliff habitat into lowland 
areas. : 

The wall environment is complex. Among 
environmental variables are the nature of the construction 
material — brick, concrete or stone. The composition of 
the mortar is important, for example lime mortar, which 
is less hard, provides better sites for colonization. Age, 
location, aspect, whether a wall is isolated or-part of a 
building, moisture, pollution and many other factors can 
be involved (Woodell, 1977). 

One consistent feature is the affinity of wall vegetation 
to that nearby (Woodell & Rossiter, 1959), so that walls in 
grassland areas have a majority of grassland species, and 
those in churchyards often reflect the vegetation of the 
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churchyard itself. There are also wall ‘specialists’, including 
those which have come from cliff and rock habitats, for 
example several ferns: Asplenium ruta-muraria, whose 
English name, wall-rue, indicates its preference for walls, 
and which is not often found elsewhere, A. trichomanes, 
A. adiantum-nigrum, Ceterach officinarum (Plate 34) and 
Phyllitis scolopendrium. The Asplenium trichomanes-A. ruta- 
muraria community (OV39) incorporates these, and may 
also include a range of bryophyte species. One railway 
bridge near Mixbury had nine species of ferns growing on 
it. Other wall ‘specialists’ include Parietaria judaica, the 
dominant in OV41, the community bearing its name. 
Several stonecrops, including Sedum dasyphyllum which is 
nationally uncommon, are well represented in Oxfordshire. 
Erysimum cheint, Antirrhinum majus and especially Cymbalaria 
muralis which characterizes the C. muralis community 
(OV42), are also mainly confined to walls (Plate 29). 

Winter annuals are not restricted to walls but several 
species are commonly found on wall tops. ‘They include 
Erophila verna, Saxifraga tridactylites, Arenaria serpyllifolia 
(both ssp. leptoclados and ssp. serpyllifolia), Veronica 
serpyllifolia, V. arvensis, Arabidopsis thaliana and Cerastiwm 
glomeratum. A variety of bryophytes is frequent on walls, 
perhaps the most common being Syntrichia montana, 
Tortula muralis, Schistidium apocarpum, Hypnum cupressiforme, 
Bryum argenteum and Ctenidium molluscum. Lichens are also 
frequent. 

Pavings could be regarded as horizontal walls, but they 
usually lack mortar, and water run-off from the stones soaks 
the soil between them and keeps it moist. Nutrients, often 
from dog excreta; are washed into the soil and further 
enrich it, so it is not surprising that some paving vegetation 
resembles that of farm gateways. Trampling is of course a 
major factor. Among the commoner species of pavings 
are Lolium perenne, Plantago major, Capsella bursa-pastoris, 
Poa annua and Matricana discoidea. Sagina procumbens and 
some mosses are in the most heavily trampled areas. ‘This 
mixture of species is included in OV21, the Poa annua- 
Plantago major community. 


Quarries, gravel and sand pits 

Most solid rock quarries in the County are on the limestone. 
Stone for building was formerly taken from Adderbury, 
Fawler (the “Blenheim Iron Ore’), Burford, Taynton (for 
Blenheim Palace and many Oxford buildings), Headington, 
Wheatley and elsewhere. Portland stone was taken from 
Shotover and Garsington, and ‘Stonesfield Slate’ was 
quarried extensively until the early years of this century 
and more recently when quarrying was revived. Old clay 
pits for bricks were at Marston, Wheatley and Nettlebed, 
and ironstone was mined in quantity in the north of the 
County between the two World Wars. 

Most of the small chalk pits in the Chilterns have long 
fallen into disuse. The large one at Chinnor Cement Works 
is still active but is scheduled to close soon. 

The other major extraction of ground material has 
been of gravel and sand, especially in the Upper Thames 
Valley. Some of the resulting pits have been used for waste 
disposal and others have been allowed to fill with water, 
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thereby creating new aquatic habitats. Often in the past 
these were hard-edged with steep banks which allowed little 
colonization, but more recently landscaping, with gently 
sloping banks, has allowed more ‘natural’ vegetation to 
develop. A large borrow pit created near Merton, when 
rock was extracted for building the M40, has considerable 
potential for colonization. 

Vegetation in quarries usually reflects the semi-natural 
vegetation of the surrounding area, so those on the 
limestone carry calcareous grassland (usually CG3) and 
scrub (Plate 30), often being the only relicts of such 
vegetation in the area. The instability of the quarry sides 
maintains some of the vegetation in early stages of 
succession, and provides refuges for some species that are 
scarce elsewhere. Chinnor Cement quarry was notable for 
the regeneration of juniper on the quarry floor in the 1960s 
(Fitter, 1968). Kirtlington quarry has a variety of calcareous 
vegetation types from sparse grassland on bare rock to 
woodland. 


Tips 

Until recently most tips were not covered quickly with soil, 
so many native species, garden throw-outs and aliens from 
a variety of sources could flourish, and the warmth from 
decomposing rubbish enabled less hardy species to survive. 
The best known tip botanically was the Port Meadow Tip 
in North Oxford which was huge, spreading into three 
tetrads (4808, 5006 and 5008) at some time or other; 
St John’s College tip by Aristotle Lane and another at the 
Trap Grounds were also in the area, and yet another was 
off the Iffley Road near the Thames-Cherwell confluence 
(5204). Outside Oxford, tips at Stanton Harcourt (4004), 
Ewelme (6490), Charlbury (3618) and recently Alkerton 
(3842), have yielded many plant records. 

A very large number of records, especially of aliens, 
came from these tips, notably those made by HJM Bowen. 
Though the present practice of covering tips quickly with 
soil has reduced their botanical interest, they are still worth 
exploring as new and otherwise interesting species records 
still turn up. 

There is no sign that the plants of tips have yet 
developed any easily recognizable vegetation types. The 
substrates are diverse and unstable, and this is reflected 
in the constantly changing mixture of plants, most of which 
are ephemeral. 


Churchyards 
During recording for the flora, a visit to a churchyard in 
any tetrad was essential. Churchyards are rich in species, 
usually possess walls, and sometimes are the last refuges 
for species that have vanished from the surrounding areas. 
Additionally they may also be homes for many introduced 
species. From 1988 to 1993 Roy Maycock and Aaron 
Woods visited all the Oxfordshire churchyards and added 
many records, and the ‘Living Churchyard’ project 
sponsored by BBONT and the Diocese of Oxford is well 
established. 

Churchyards provide a microcosm of the wider 
countryside, with grassland, trees and scrub, walls, 
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gravestones, the church itself, pavings and paths, 
flowerbeds and compost heaps. Plants growing on walls 
have already been cited, but we can add Centranthus ruber 
and Pseudofumaria lutea. Some churchyards, for example 
that at Old Marston, have abundant Geranium lucidum. 

Many churchyard grasslands include a range of the 
species found within the MGI and MG5 communities (Plate 
31). In spring Galanthus nivalis, Primula veris, P. vulgaris, 
Viola odorata, Crocus spp., Ranunculus ficaria and sometimes 
R. auricomus are prominent in the grassland. In damper 
areas Cardamine pratensis often occurs. Later in the year, 
especially in the shorter and often trampled grass, common 
plants include Crepis capillaris, Galium verum, Plantago media, 
Pilosella officinarum, P. aurantiaca, Veronica chamaedrys, 
V. filiformas, Leontodon autumnalis and L. hispidus. Rumex 
pulcher has half its Oxfordshire records in churchyards. 

Individual churchyards may hold scarce species. Salvia 
verbenaca is found in three; Anthriscus caucalis and Torilis 
nodosa are each found in one. At Stoke Row Carex pilulifera 
and Danthonia decumbens are present. 

Paths and the gravel on some graves support winter 
annuals and other early-flowering plants, including 
Arenaria serpyllifolia, Cardamine hirsuta, Sagina apetala, 
S. procumbens, Myosotis ramossissima, Geranium lucidum, 
Trifolium dubium, Veronica arvensis and Valerianella locusta, 
together with later flowering Papaver and Epilobium species. 

Bryophytes are abundant in many churchyards, where 
the substrates of walls, pavings, gravel and gravestones 
provide numerous suitable sites, and the species present 
reflect the nature of the type of stone. Churchyards are 
also excellent sites for lichen communities. 

Apart from the almost universal yews, many planted 
trees are found. Beneath them in shaded areas Iris 
foetidissima, Allium ursinum, A. paradoxum, Hyacinthoides non- 
scripta, Daphne laureola and Mycelis muralis are sometimes 
present. 


Gardens 

Gardens and allotments are so diverse that it is not possible 
to define their vegetation easily. Indeed although some 
lawns might fit into defined communities they again are 
often too diverse and often species-poor to allow 
classification. Gardens include walls and pavings (see 
above) and have a wide variety of weedy species, some of 
which fall into the weed and ruderal (OV) communities 
(see above). So although from the floristic viewpoint 
gardens and allotments are very interesting, often with 
numerous species, their vegetation defies rational 
classification. However, for the Flora it was found that 
gardens provided a rich source of weedy species, some of 
them uncommon elsewhere (see also ‘Weed and ruderal 
communities’ below). 


Built-up areas 

The area of Oxfordshire under bricks and mortar has 
doubled since 1927 with increased housing, industrial 
estates and shopping complexes. Built-up areas incorporate 
many of the artificial habitats discussed above, including 
walls, pavings, railways, gardens, roadsides, gardens, 
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churchyards and tips but the combination of some or all of 
these results in our towns being floristically very rich. The 
17 tetrads that include parts of Greater Oxford have an 
average of 419 species per tetrad, compared with 305 in 
the remainder of the County. Rural tetrads seldom have 
more than 400 species, and those which do include several 
species-rich habitats. Oxford’s diversity is enhanced by the 
variety and number of old buildings, its parks, gardens and 
rubbish tips, and also by there being much species-rich 
grassland within the city boundaries. 


Weed and ruderal communities 

Disturbed ground provides habitats for many ephemeral 
species, so that gardens, allotments and arable fields are 
home to many plant communities incorporating annuals 
(Plate 32); tall-herb communities are often dominated by 
nettles and thistles but they have not been studied in detail 
in the County. Inevitably with changes and intensification 
of agriculture, many of these communities are now scarce 
or absent, though fragments still remain. Some weed 
communities and other vegetation types of open habitats 
have already been mentioned. Several of these weed and 
ruderal communities are closely related to semi-natural 
vegetation, mainly in the neutral and wet grassland, and 
fen communities, and some are degraded examples of 
semi-natural vegetation. As such it can be difficult to 
categorize them. 

Weed communities in the NVC are classified in relation 
to crop and soil types and the lists in Rodwell (1996) reveal 
that the differences between the various communities are 
in the proportions of species as much as in species 
composition. They are defined on the basis of a large 
number of field records as are all NVC communities. The 
nature of weed assemblages and the similarities between 
them are such that it may be difficult to place any one 
assemblage precisely into a named community. We are 
especially fortunate in having a substantial amount of 
information collected by QON Kay in 1962-64 and again 
in 1977. The communities briefly discussed here are those 
which have been seen by us and Kay. Some occur in the 
County, though in impoverished form. There is plenty of 
scope here for local botanists to find and record weed and 
ruderal communities. 

The Papaver rhoeas-Viola arvensis community (OV3) from 
arable crops on light soils, was not uncommon in barley, 
wheat and oat stubble in various areas of the County. It has 
re-appeared in set-aside fields and persists on headlands, 
as do some other communities. Characteristic species 
include Veronica arvensis, V. persica, Anagallis arvensis, Poa 
annua, Polygonum aviculare, Capsella bursa-pastoris, Stellaria 
media and Elytrigia repens. 

Root and brassica crops have rather different 
assemblages of species from those of cereals. OV7, the 
Veronica persica-Veronica polita community, has high 
frequencies of Polygonum aviculare, Fallopia convolvulus, 
Stellaria media, Tripleurospermum inodorum, Poa annua, 
Senecio vulgaris, Capsella bursa-pastoris and Chenopodium 
album. OV8, the Veronica persica-Alopecurus myosuroides 
community, has a similar range of species but with Elytrigia 
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repens more prominent. OV9, the Stellaria media-Polygonwm 
aviculare community, has additional prominent species 
including Anagallis arvensis, Viola arvensis, Poa annua, 
Sonchus asper and Agrostis stolonifera. 

A community of arable crops and gardens which will 
be familiar to many gardeners is OV13, the Stellaria media- 
Capsella bursa-pastoris community, which also includes 
among others such common garden weeds as Senecio 
vulgaris, Polygonum aviculare, Chenopodium album, Poa 
annua, Elytrigia repens, Veronica persica, Lamium purpureum, 
Sonchus asper, S. oleraceus, Cirsium arvense, Euphorbia peplus 
and E. helvoscopia. 

The Anagallis arvensis-Veronica persica community OV15 
is, like the next, found on base-rich soils, for example 
near Filkins. Its main associates are Fallopia convolvulus, 
Stellaria media, Euphorbia exigua, Kickxia elatine, K. spuria 
and Polygonum aviculare. The Papaver rhoeas-Silene 
noctiflora community OV16 has abundant Veronica persica, 
Polygonum aviculare, Elytrigia repens, Fallopia convolvulus, 
Tripleurospermum inodorum and Stellaria media. 

Very familiar in trampled places is the Poa annua- 
Plantago major community (OV 21), often found in farm 
gateways and similar places. Apart from these two species 
one finds Matricaria discoidea, Lolium perenne, Polygonum 
aviculare, Trifolium repens, Ranunculus repens, Taraxacum 
officinale agg., Potentilla anserina and a variety of other 
species. 

On what is often termed ‘rough ground’, a diverse 
mixture of grasses and herbs includes many common 
ruderals. The Lolium perenne-Dactylis glomerata community 
(OV23) incorporates a wide range of species such as 
Plantago lanceolata, Taraxacum officinale agg., Trifolium 
dubium, Rumex obtusifolius, Poa annua, Plantago major, 
Trifolium repens, Ranunculus repens, Achillea millefolium, 
Holcus lanatus and Arrhenatherum elatius. This vegetation is 
frequent on the more disturbed roadsides. Farmyard 
vegetation also falls into this group, with some of the more 
nutrient-demanding plants adding to its diversity; 
examples include Malva sylvestris, Matricaria discoidea, 
Stellaria media and several Chenopodium, Atriplex and Rumex 
species. 

Another rank vegetation again often on roadsides and 
in hedge bases, is OV24, the Urtica dioica-Galium aparine 
community. Nutrient-demanding species are common 
here also. During the last twenty years the two dominants, 
and other component species of this community, have 
increased, partly because of road verge management and 
probably also because of nutrient enrichment from the 
drift of fertilizers. Often found here are Cirstwm arvense, 
Heracleum sphondylium, Arrhenatherum elatius, Taraxacum 
officinale agg., Rubus fruticosus agg., Anthriscus sylvestris, 
Lolium perenne, Dactylis glomerata and Convolvulus arvensis. 
This type grades into MGI grassland. 

OV25, the Urtica dioica-Cirsium arvense community, 1s 
rather similar, with associated Elytrigia repens, Dactylis 
glomerata, Lolium perenne, Arrhenatherum elatius, Artemisia 
vulgaris, Conium maculatum and Calystegia sepium. In wetter 
spots an Epilobium hirsutum community, OV26, already 
noted as a possible open habitat community of railways 
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(p. 63), replaces it, with Phragmites australis, Filipendula 
ulmaria and Angelica sylvestris. 

Several communities have been defined on muddy 
substrates in the surrounds of water bodies. The most likely 
to be seen in this area is OV32, the Myosotis scorpioides- 
Ranunculus sceleratus community, which as well as the two 
named species, often has Agrostis stolonifera, Glyceria maxima, 
Rorippa palustris, R. nasturtium-aquaticum, Veronica catenata 
and Ranunculus repens, together with a variety of moisture- 
tolerant plants. 


THE FLORA OF DITCHLEY 


Jo Dunn 


Ditchley, a private estate of 1,880 hectares, lies between 
the rivers Glyme and Evenlode, within the parishes of 
Enstone, Spelsbury and Charlbury. Here the Great Oolitic 
Limestone contains bands of associated sedimentary rocks 
and clays; there are no sands, gravels or glacial deposits. 
The soils are brashy and, on the whole, well-drained, 
except where clay bands occur near the surface. 

Archaeological evidence shows that the Ditchley lands 
were anciently settled by man; and documented history 
proves that long ago this part of west Oxfordshire lay within 
the northern boundary of Wychwood Forest, which at the 
time of a perambulation in 1300 covered some 20,235 ha 
from Ditchley to Witney and from Woodstock to Taynton. 
Today, although the estate is devoted primarily to farming 
and forestry it retains a wealth of interesting plant habitats 
which reflect its physical, ecological and social history: 
parkland and pleasure grounds; a 1.82-ha lake; streams, 
springs and woodland ponds; remnant deciduous 
woodland; new plantations on ancient woodland sites; 
clearings, rides and tracks; many hedges; and old pasture 
and arable fields. These combine to support a diverse flora. 

Some of the Ditchley plants were recorded by Druce 
(1886, 1927). Although since then other botanists have 
occasionally explored limited areas of the estate, it was 
not until recently, with the permission and interested 
support of the then owner, the late Mr Martin Wills, that 
a long-term, comprehensive survey was undertaken. This 
started in 1985 and continued until 1992. 

Recording commenced in and around the remaining 
212.5 ha of old deciduous woodland (predominantly oak 
over hazel coppice), which by 1953 were found to be 
neglected and unproductive. All but a few hectares were 
replanted with beech, which will become the main crop, 
some native hardwoods, and nurse conifers. In spite of the 
significant change that has taken place in the structure of 
the woods over nearly forty years, many ancient woodland 
plants have survived, mainly around the edges of the 
plantations or in open areas within them, or in adjoining 
clearings and rides. Of the 99 species considered to be 
typical of ancient woodland in Oxfordshire, 51 were 
recorded. Among these are Allium ursinum, Colchicum 
autumnale (widespread), Crataegus laevigata, Daphne laureola, 
Epipactis helleborine, Galium odoratum, Geum rivale, G. rivale 
x G. urbanum = G. x intermedium, Hyacinthoides non-scripta 
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(abundant), Lathraea squamaria, Lathyrus sylvestris, Luzula 
pilosa, Melica uniflora, Milium effusum, Paris quadrifolia, 
Platanthera chlorantha, Primula vulgaris, P. vulgaris x P. veris 
= P.xpolyantha, Sanicula europaea, Sorbus torminalis and Vicia 
sylvatica. Progressive thinning of the conifers since the 1970s 
has dramatically increased the bluebell population; and 
among many species which have germinated as a result of 
these disturbances are Aquilegia vulgaris, Atropa belladonna, 
Cirsium eriophorum, Datura stramonium, Lithospermum 
officinale, Verbascum thapsus and Vicia sylvatica. 

In a small area of woodland grassland surrounded by 
plantations, over 60 species were listed, including Alchemilla 
filicaults ssp. vestita, Centaurium erythraea, Euphrasia nemorosa, 
Filipendula vulgaris, Hypericum maculatum, Inula conyzae, 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, Poa angustifolia, Polygala vulgaris and 
Succisa pratensis. Two old pastures were found to contain 
105 species, including Primula veris (abundant), Orchis morio 
and Taraxacum oxoniense, and another is an important site 
for Salvia pratensis. 

Sixty wild service-trees (Sorbus torminalis) of mixed age 
were recorded and measured in a 14.6-ha plantation on 
land which was formerly deer park — an exceptional 
number. The largest of these was calculated to be about 
160 years old. Another 11, together with about a dozen 
saplings, were located elsewhere on ancient woodland sites, 
or in hedges. 

Among the aquatic plants are Menyanthes trifoliata, 
Potamogeton berchtoldu, P. crispus and Ranunculus lingua. 
R. trichophyllus, in a small spring-fed pool, is the only 
member of the subgenus Batrachium also to occur, in two 
pools, in Wychwood. 
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Of the 24 vulnerable arable species selected by 
the Botanical Society of the British Isles for survey in 
1986-87, the following were found on the cultivated lands: 
Anthemis arvensis, Euphorbia exigua, Galeopsis angustifolia, 
Kickxia elatine, K. spuria, Legousia hybrida, Papaver argemone, 
Petroselinum segetum, Silene noctiflora, Stachys arvensis and 
Valerianella dentata. 

Of the 89 species recorded for Ditchley by Druce, 68 
were re-discovered, while three — Agrostemma githago, 
Galium tricornutum and Ranunculus arvensis — are 
considered extinct. Among many re-found were Astragalus 
glycyphyllos, Campanula trachelium, Cephalanthera damasonium, 
Helianthemum nummularium, Hippocrepis comosa, Koeleria 
macrantha, Lathyrus linifolius, Neottia nidus-avis and Oxalis 
acetosella. Also noted were 13 Carex species, 51 different 
grasses, 11 species of Veronica and eight species of orchids. 
A total of 443 species was recorded, and a further 16 
including Helleborus foetidus were added by 1995. When the 
Ditchley list was compared with that of Wychwood it was 
found that 342 species were common to both. This clearly 
indicates that although the two have long been separated 
by almost three miles of open country they remain strongly 
linked botanically. 

The survey has shown that Ditchley is not only infinitely 
richer in wild plants than the surrounding countryside but 
is also an important sanctuary and ‘reservoir’ for many 
species which have become scarce, both within the County 
and nationally. 


See also Dunn (1993). 
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CHAPTER 8 
THE CHANGING FLORA OF OXFORDSHIRE 
H.J. Killick 


INTRODUCTION 


The recording for, and writing up of, this Flora, took place 
in a period of rapid and unprecedented change. The 
County has altered considerably from that which Druce 
reported in 1927 with its wide range of semi-natural 
habitats, and even from its state when our recording began 
in 1968. In this chapter are discussed factors such as the 
modernization of agriculture and population growth 
and development, that have modified many of the semi- 
natural habitats and also their flora and fauna. Also 
considered are the remarkable and well-documented 
spread and abundance of numerous introduced species. 
Then some habitats particularly threatened by these 
changes are highlighted, and a variety of measures being 
adopted to conserve what is left of our traditional flora are 
outlined. 


AGRICULTURAL CHANGES 
AND THE OXFORDSHIRE FLORA 


The greatest and most widespread effects on the County’s 
flora have been due to changing farming practices. The 
agricultural landscape has changed enormously since the 
publication of Sibthorp’s Flora in 1794. This was at the 
end of an era when agriculture had changed little for 
centuries but in the following decades great changes took 
place. Young (1813) describes a county in which agriculture 
had in 20 years undergone, and was still undergoing, 
considerable improvement. Much land drainage and 
especially the enclosures, were transforming husbandry. 
Young referred to large areas of ‘waste’ which included 
Otmoor and Wychwood Forest, and there were still 100 
parishes unenclosed. Following this rapid development, 
agriculture underwent a period of depression in the late 
19th century. Jessup (1975) wrote that by 1900 ‘Oxfordshire 
was stagnating ... From being one of the richest counties in 
England it had become one of the poorest’. 


Agriculture in 1927 

Farm practices when Druce wrote his Flora in 1927 were 
nearer to those of 1794 than to those of 1997. The tractor, 
recently invented in America and the subject of trials at 
Lincoln in 1919, was hardly in use in the County, and 
phenoxy herbicides and the insecticide DDT would not 
appear until the 1940s. 

Agricultural practices had done little to modify the 
variety of soil types which as in other southern England 
counties ranged from waterlogged to dry, from strongly 
acid to alkaline, from fertile to infertile, and remained 
mostly undisturbed. 
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In the largest component, grasslands, traditional 
methods of management had, as a side effect, encouraged 
great numbers of wild flowers, including assemblages of 
great beauty (buttercup and cowslip meadows), rich species 
diversity (as on limestone or in ridge and furrow meadows) 
or both. Fields, mostly small, were separated by hedges, 
some of them centuries old, many of recent enclosure 
origin. 

Meadows that are now protected areas or nature 
reserves still have floras similar to that listed by Young 
(see p. 34) but the majority may have included relatively 
more marsh plants than now. The pioneering work of the 
Warwickshire farmer Joseph Elkington in the late 18th 
century and of James Smith in Perthshire in 1823 had 
devised systems of underground drainage that gave rise 
to the wide use of tile drains; but these had not been 
installed in the poorer Oxfordshire farms and were to be 
neglected in the 1930s. 

In arable fields, especially of cereals and peas, weeds 
posed a major problem. Horse-drawn ploughs buried many 
weeds and prepared a seedbed but it was usually necessary 
to include in the crop rotation a ‘cleaning crop’ such as 
turnips, mangolds or less often potatoes, which would 
permit weed destruction by means of horse-drawn hoes. 
Perhaps one fifth of farmland grew fodder for the horses. 

Until Druce’s time a side effect of the crop seed trade 
was the transport with the crop seeds of many weed seeds, 
including some from overseas, giving a characteristic rich 
arable weed flora. 


Changes in farm practice between 1927 and now 
During the agricultural depression of the 1930s much 
farmland was allowed to fall into disuse or become 
unproductive. However, farming intensified from the 
Second World War onwards with the need to grow food 
from local resources and as a result of the application of 
more scientific methods. Southern Britain generally 
underwent similar changes (Lockhart e¢ al., 1982). 

Increasingly the motor tractor began to replace horses 
and costly manual labour in the 1940s; the number of 
horses fell by 72% between 1930 and 1950. Soil cultivation 
and weed control became more efficient. As machines 
became larger, so did the tendency to remove hedges and 
increase field sizes, while the ploughing up of permanent 
grassland became easier. 

Weed control became simpler with the introduction of 
selective weedkillers, beginning in 1942 with the 
chlorinated phenoxyacetic acids; an early success was the 
control of charlock Sinapis arvensis. The numbers of plant 
growth regulators and other herbicides increased rapidly 
from 1950 onwards, impacting on cereal crops and to a 
lesser extent on grassland. By the 1960s most arable crops 
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were routinely sprayed, while new soil-acting herbicides 
became available to suppress weeds in broad-leaved crops. 

In 1960 the Weed Research Organization was set up; it 
had its main research station in the County, at Begbroke 
Hill (4812) and operated for a quarter of a century. 

By the 1970s the use of herbicides had permitted a sharp 
decline in the use of ‘cleaning’ crops (Table 8) and thus 
the repeated growing of cereal crops. By then the most 
notable surviving weeds were weed grasses in cereals which 
attracted specific techniques and newer herbicides. 

Nitrogen-fixing leguminous crops (Table 8) declined 
as a result of the increased use of artificial fertilizers. 
Insecticides and fungicides became pervasive and because 
of their effects on pollinating insects and the fungi and 
bacteria causing plant diseases, began to have subtle 
indirect effects on the flora. 

Mechanization, improved drainage and the wide use 
of agricultural chemicals have greatly modified many soils 
in the direction of well-drained, near neutral, nutrient- 
rich soils conducive to agricultural production. Soil 
diversity has thus been reduced, to the detriment of wild 
species characteristic of very wet, dry, acidic, basic or poor 
soils. Heavy machinery has also produced soil compaction 
and impeded drainage in some places. 


The cleaning of crop seed mixtures, improved in the 
1920s by the removal of dodder Cuscuta seeds from 
clover seeds by magnetic means, further benefited from 
gravitational, electrostatic and photoelectric methods 
of separation. Official seed testing stations were set up 
in England from 1917 onwards and vendors of seed 
mixtures were enjoined to report on the purity of them. 
Nowadays only seeds closely resembling the crop 
seeds can be spread with crops, and many formerly 
commonplace weeds have become rare. 


Areas under agricultural crops 

The extent of various crop types at different times is 
in Table 8. The table must be interpreted with some 
care because cropping practices, administrative 
boundaries and the definition of some crop categories 
have changed with time; but broad inferences can be 
drawn. 

In 1930 over half the County (57%) was grassland, even 
more than in 1910, and most of this was permanent. 
Cereals accounted for only 18% and other non-grass crops 
and fallow 8%. With the introduction of the tractor and 
modern agrochemicals and incentives for higher yield 
these proportions were soon to change. 


Table 8. Areas (in thousands of hectares) of the main farm crops and agricultural animals (in thousands) 





























in Oxfordshire, 1910-88. 





CROP 1910 1930 1950 1988' 
Crops and Fallow 64.8 49.1 69.9 80.6 100.6 
of which: 
Wheat 15.8 13.6 21.4 22:1 45.2 
Barley 14.9 8.3 17.8 45.6 33.8 
Oats 12.8 11.8 11.5 4.5 1.5 
Total cereals 43.4 34.3 55,0 f2.0 Sl.2 
Turnips, Swedes, mangolds 11.9 7.8 5.4 1.8 0.1 
Oilseed rape O O O 0.2 9.3 
Vetches, tares 1.63 0.89 0.34 O O 
Peas, beans 3.9 es 0.9 1:6 6.8 
Other non cereals 3.9 4.7 a1 4.3 3.3 
Total non cereals 21.4 14.8 14.8 8.7 19.5 
Grassland 102.0 110.1 85.5 69.9 48.7 
Temporary 16.7 15.8 26.3 23.0 13.5 
Permanent 85.3 94.3 59.2 46.9 35.2 
Total Crops and Grass 166.9 189.2 155.4 150.5 149.3 
Rough grazing no data 3.7 3.0 2.1 2.0 
MAFF Total area 166.9 162.9 158.4 154.54 156.6* 
Total area 193.6 193.0 193.0 193.0 201.0" 
ANIMALS 1910 1930 1950 1975? 1988' 
Horses (agriculture)? 14.1 8.7 2.0 O.4 oe 
Horses (all) 18.3 12.3 3.5 3.1 ae" 
Cattle fi 69.4 112.6 feu 80.8 
Sheep 231.1 134.6 93.3 163.1 195.5 
Pigs 29.9 21.9 2.2 fis 189.4 














1 Districts of Cherwell, South Oxfordshire, Oxford City, West Oxfordshire, adding up to 4% larger area than VC 23. 


1983. 


2 
3 Agricultural horses in 1975 numbered only 71: in 1983, 67 in the enlarged county. 
4 


Includes other areas such as farm woodland. 
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By 1988 grassland had declined to only 24% of the 
total area and permanent grassland to 18%. Permanent 
grassland has declined since 1930 by 1,000 ha per year on 
average and much of what is left has been repeatedly 
treated with herbicides since the 1950s. Many of the 
great populations of grassland flowers have disappeared, 
and many species were marginalized or became 
confined to small areas of grassland, hedgerows, 
churchyards and by roads and railways. The decline 
continued after 1970, and a quarter of the area available 
for recording when our project started has later 
disappeared. In contrast the amount of temporary 
grassland (duration 0-5 years) has fluctuated but 
undergone no systematic change. 

While grassland has dwindled, areas under cereals 
doubled, to 40% of the County in 1988. Until the 1930s, 
areas under wheat, oats and barley were roughly 
comparable, but first barley gained in popularity (reaching 
63% of the cereal coverage in 1970) and then wheat (to 
56% in 1988). In contrast, oats almost disappeared. A small 
but increasing amount of maize is being grown. 

Brassica crops started and finished near 10,000 ha (5% 
of the total) falling to a minimum of 2,000 (1%) in 1970. 
Two factors accounted for this; turnips, swedes and 
mangolds, much used early in the century for humans, 
stock and as a cleaning crop in the rotation, declined. 
Later, heavy subsidies for oil-seed rape led to a great 
increase in that crop from 1970. 

Leguminous crops, mainly peas and beans, were 
likewise often grown early on, but fell to a minimum in 
1970. Vetches Vicia sativa ssp. sativa (q.v) disappeared. 
Clover, sainfoin and small amounts of lucerne are included 
in the figure for temporary grassland, and some legumes 
under the small ‘mixed corn for threshing’ component 
under cereals. Recently, the areas of leguminous crops have 
attained higher levels than at any time we have reviewed. 

Included under ‘other non cereals’ are fallow, potatoes 
and horticultural crops. Flax cultivation is increasing; it 
attracts high levels of subsidy and encourages farmers to 
plough more grassland. 

In the last few years the policy of set-aside has partly 
reversed the above trends in a fraction of the agricultural 
area. Some farmers have actively encouraged the 
reappearance of traditional meadows, and the relaxed 
spraying regimes on some headlands have permitted the 
reappearance of some ‘rare’ weeds. The creation of new 
woodland, shelter belts and ponds is diversifying the 
habitat in some farms. These changes are welcome but 
the full potential of set-aside for re-creating wildflower 
habitats is very far from realized. The concepts of 
Environmentally Sensitive Areas and ‘countryside 
stewardship’ could increase floristic diversity. 

To conclude: the effects of modern farming practice 
in Oxfordshire have been profound. They have reduced 
the ranges of many species and the populations of far 
more; only a small number of species, mostly herbicide- 
tolerant weeds, have benefited. The effects are not limited 
to farmed areas, the fertilizers and herbicides have also 
greatly influenced hedges and watercourses. 
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THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The human geography of Oxfordshire has, like the 
County’s agriculture, changed almost out of all recognition 
since the publication of Sibthorp’s flora (1794) and greatly 
also since that of Druce’s (1927). 

William Cobbett (1830) reported ‘a very poor, dull and 
uninteresting country all the way [from Cheltenham] to 
Oxford’ and the relative poverty of the County in 1900 
noted by Jessup (1975) has been commented on above. 
But by the 1990s it is by many standards one of the most 
prosperous, and population increase and prosperity have, 
like the revitalized agriculture, greatly influenced the flora. 

Table 9 shows that the combined population of the 
Administrative County together with the Oxford County 
Borough that existed until 1973 (which differed from that 
of the Ancient County and VC 23 only by omitting small 
rural areas that contained 500 people in 1891) has increased 
nearly fourfold since Sibthorp’s flora and doubled since 
Druce’s. The increases have been uneven: sharp between 
1801 and 1841, low until 1901 with an actual decrease 
between 1891 and 1901, and very steep since 1951. 


Table 9. Populations on census night in Oxfordshire 
(Administrative County and Oxford County Borough 
combined), 1801-1971. Source: Census, England & Wales 
County Report Part 1, HMSO, London 1972. 


Year Thousands (rounded) 
1801 112! 

1841 163" 

1901 150 

1921 190 

1931 210 

1951 Zio 

1961 309 

1971 


382 


| ‘ancient’ county 


Table 10. Populations of some Oxfordshire towns, 1901-96. 


Thousands (rounded)! 


Year 1901 1931 1951 1961 1971 1981? 1996 
Oxford 49.0 81 99 106 109 99 107 
Banbury 13.0 14.0 18.9 21.1 29.3 35.8 40.3 
Bicester 3.0 3.0 4.2 5.56 12.4 14.4 23.4 
Chipping Norton 3.8 3.0 3.9 4.2 4.8 5.0 5.6 
Henley #0 6.8 8.0 9.1 11.4 11.0 10.1 
Thame 2.9 3.6 3.6 4.2 5.9 5.5 11.0 
Witney 3.6 5.1 6.5 92 12.5 14.1 


20.5 
Note: the figures, especially in Oxford, are influenced by boundary changes. 


Sources: 

| Census 1971. England & Wales County Report Part 1. London, HMSO, 1972. 
2 OPCS Census 1981. Preliminary Report for Towns. Urban and rural 
populations, England & Wales. London, HMSO. 

Oxfordshire County Council 1996. Population and household forecasts 1996, 
main report and tables. Oxfordshire CC. 
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The statistics are reported differently since the 
establishment of the new County in 1974, but 10,000 were 
added to the population of VC 23 by 1981 and a further 
31,000 by 1991. 

The growth of some historic towns is in Table 10. The 
population of most has more than doubled since 1901 but 
while major growth had already occurred in Oxford by 
1931, much of it associated with the growth of Morris 
Motors, the expansion of other towns mostly came later. 
Only in Chipping Norton has that growth been modest. 
In percentage terms the growth of the villages around 
Oxford (Kidlington from 1,070 in 1901 to 9,800 in 1971 
and 14,127 in 1996, Littlkemore from 1,593 to 8,700 in 
1971, but now included in Oxford City) has been the 
highest of all. There have been increases in Carterton, 
reaching 12,477 in 1996, and in rural areas also. 

There were 2.18 persons per ha in 1991 in VC 23. This 
compares with 0.57 in 1801, 1.08 in 1931, 0.61 in the 
Administrative County in 1931, 1.97 overall in 1971 and 
1.43 in the Administrative County in 1971. 

In more detail by regions (though boundary changes 
after 1981 transferring land to Oxford prevent exact 
comparisons) the recent population densities per hectare 
are: 


1971 1981 1991 
Oxford 30.6 27.9 24.1 
Cherwell 1.83 2.0 
South Oxfordshire 1.89 1.8 
West Oxfordshire 1.13 Lo 


With the increase in population has come that of 
development generally; because of the increase in 
prosperity the effect per capita on the environment is also 
greater. The area of the County covered by housing, roads, 
and factories has hugely expanded and all of these factors 
have affected the flora (see below). 


INTRODUCED SPECIES 


One of the most striking changes in the Oxfordshire flora 
has been the increase in number and diversity of 
introduced species. Our account lists in all (but excluding 
Rosa, Rubus fruticosus agg., Hieracium and Taraxacum) 1,867 
taxa of which 1,599 were recorded since 1968. After 
deducting 159 hybrids, 114 of them post-1968, the Flora 
lists 1,708 taxa, 1,485 of them post-1968. Of the 1,485, 
there are 651 (43.8%) introductions. We have defined these 
as the plants cited in Stace (1991) as ‘introduced’ or ‘? 
introduced’ to which we have added a number of British 
natives that are clearly introduced or casual in the County. 
This grouping has the merit of being defined by 
readily recognizable criteria but inevitably it comprises 
introductions that range from long-standing ones like 
Aegopodium podagraria to the most recent casuals. Care is 
also needed in interpreting the records of planted species 
such as Juglans regia and Pinus nigra. Within the 651 species 
are 54 recorded in 100 or more tetrads and another 131 
frequent enough to merit a dot map. 
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The invaders are markedly changing the taxonomic 
balance of the flora. Among conifers the introductions 
greatly exceed the natives in variety and abundance. The 
native species lists in Malvaceae, Cucurbitaceae, Solanaceae 
and the genera Acer, Symphytum and Verbascum (in the order 
of Stace (1991) and the Vascular text) are outnumbered 
by those of introduced species. Alchemilla mollis, Epilobium 
ciiatum and Symphytum x uplandicum are approaching 
native counterparts in terms of abundance. There are 
numerous introductions in Chenopodiaceae, the genera 
Amaranthus, Silene, Dianthus, Populus, Lepidium and 
cabbage-like and garden Brassicaceae, Sedum, Cotoneaster 
and other Rosaceous shrubs, various fodder and crop 
legumes, Oenothera, Linum, Bupleurum and culinary 
Apiaceae, Salvia, Linaria and garden Scrophulariaceae, 
Campanula, and Lonicera and related shrubs. Among 
Asteraceae there are few thistle- or dandelion-like 
introductions but a wealth of daisy-like plants especially 
Solidago and Aster. Introduced grasses include bamboos, 
cereals and relatives especially Avena, and casuals, for 
example, Anisantha and Setaria. There are many introduced 
Liliaceae — Allium, lilies, bluebells, snowdrops and daffodils; 
also irises and crocuses. 

In contrast the native stocks of several monocotyledon 
families are dwindling and there are almost no 
introductions, especially of Potamogeton, Juncus and Carex; 
and also of orchids. Nor are there many introductions 
among ferns and fern allies, Ranunculus, Viola, Rubus, 
Geranium, Euphrasia, most Lamiacae and Rubiaceae and 
Mieracium. And finally some formerly common introduced 
species — Ranunculus arvensis, Vicia sativa ssp. sativa, 
Trifolium incarnatum — have virtually disappeared. 

The 54 introduced species and hybrids present in 100 
or more tetrads are in Table 11. Seventeen of these are 
trees or large shrubs which are important because of their 
large size and frequent abundance, which create the 
framework and physical, chemical and biological 
environment for many other organisms including plants, 
insects and fungi. Of the 54 taxa, 8 are Brassicaceae, 6 
Asteraceae, 4 Fabaceae, 4 Scrophulariaceae and 3 each of 
Prunus and conifers. 

Some have been increasing steadily since their 
introduction — sycamore Acer pseudoplatanus, ground- 
elder Aegopodium podagraria, horse-chestnut Aesculus 
hippocastanum, horse-radish Armoracia rusticana, wild radish 
Raphanus raphanistrum and wild plum Prunus domestica. 
Others that had spread spectacularly and were already well 
established by 1927 include beaked hawk’s-beard Crepis 
vesicaria, common field-speedwell Veronica persica and 
Canadian waterweed Elodea canadensis; of these all but the 
last have consolidated their position. 

A large group owes its presence primarily to planting. 
Trees and shrubs in the order in the table are Scots pine 
Pinus sylvestris (first record 1886), snowberry Symphoricarpos 
albus, lime Tilia x vulgaris, European larch Lanx decidua, 
Norway spruce Picea abies, box Buxus sempervirens, Oregon- 
grape Mahonia aquifolium, Duke-of-Argyll’s teaplant Lycium 
barbarum, sweet chestnut Castanea sativa, two poplars, 
cherry plum Prunus cerasifera and walnut Juglans regia. Also 
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frequently recorded are garden privet Ligustrum ovalifolium 
and now Cotoneaster spp. and red oak Quercus rubra. The 
species in this group vary greatly in their capacity for self- 
spread and the monitoring of this is of great interest. The 
spread of introduced trees is part of a wider phenomenon: 
the planting of trees and shrubs (introduced or native) as 
part of urban, commercial and road development, which 
is profoundly and increasingly changing the County’s flora. 

Agricultural sowings have likewise added many species, 
especially Italian rye-grass Lolium multiflorum, the forage 
legumes lucerne Medicago sativa ssp. sativa and alsike clover 
Trifolium hybridum and the genus Brassica (especially rape 
B. napus since 1970). The planting of introduced species 
is, as with trees, a part of a wider programme; many 
sowings of ‘native’ species — perennial rye-grass Lolium 
perenne, red clover Trifolium pratense and white clover 
T. repens, timothy Phleum spp., bents Agrostis spp. and 
meadow-grasses Poa spp. — are of seed from overseas. Many 
such plants would become much less common were it not 
for annual inputs. Druce described wild-oat Avena sativa 
as ‘not permanent’ and now it has ceased to be a major 
crop it is uncommon, rye Secale cereale even more so. 

The third set of intentional introductions comprises 
herbaceous garden plants. Garden escapes have appeared 
in smaller numbers but in far greater variety. Many of them 
have not spread far or have interested few botanists. For 
these reasons, and difficulty in deciding whether they 
deserve recording or not, they can be under-recorded. 
Either vegetatively or by seed, they propagate themselves 
in gardens, or a short way outside, or as throw-outs or on 
tips. Interest in them increases as they become more 
plentiful, more self-perpetuating or found in remote, ‘wild’ 
places. 

Examples are the very widespread horse-radish 
Armoracia rusticana, snowdrop Galanthus nivalis and 
feverfew Tanacetum parthenium; spread of the last two is 
probably accelerating. In addition are yellow corydalis 
Pseudofumaria lutea, opium poppy Papaver somniferum, 
greater periwinkle Vinca major, white stonecrop Sedum 
album, red valerian Centranthus ruber, dame’s-violet Hesperis 
matronalis, green alkanet Pentaglottis sempervirens, honesty 
Lunaria annua and purple toadflax Linaria purpurea. 
Frequent but not in the list are winter aconite Evanthis 
hyemalis, and species of Michaelmas-daisies Aster, 
goldenrod Solidago, mint Mentha and everlasting-pea 
Lathyrus latifolius. 

Particular interest attaches to the rapid spreaders which, 
once present, have required no more human help. The 
most widespread is pineapple-weed Mainicana discoidea, first 
recorded in 1912. In only a handful of sites by 1927 it has 
reached nearly every tetrad, often in great numbers. Wild- 
oat Avena fatua was only ‘not uncommon’ by 1927; it is now 
a menace in arable land almost everywhere. Less common 
but of greater local interest is winter wild-oat A. sterilis (56 
tetrads); the first British record was at Port Meadow in 1910 
and in a recent survey (Thurston, 1954) it had occupied a 
radius of 80 miles (129 km) centred on Oxford. American 
willowherb Epilobium ciliatum first reached the County in 
1935 and is now in 362 tetrads; slender speedwell Veronica 
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filiform arrived in 1946 and after echoing the spread of 
common field-speedwell V. persica a century earlier, is in 
341. Japanese knotweed Fallopia japonica reached Botley 
by 1915 and large bindweed Calystegia silvatica Oxford in 
1946, but the arrival of butterfly-bush Buddleja davidii and 
Norway maple Acer platanoides 1s poorly documented; all 
four are now in over 100 tetrads. 

Rapid recent spread is of course not confined to 
introductions: birch Betula pendula has increased from 
‘rare’ to common, and rosebay willowherb Chamerion 
angustifolium from ‘locally abundant’ to almost county-wide. 
The British native, sticky groundsel Senecio viscosus, not 
in the County until 1923, is spreading via roads and 
railways rather as Oxford ragwort S. squalidus did 50 years 
earlier. Latest of all, but similarly, Danish scurvygrass 
Cochlearia danica, 1s now rapidly colonizing the verges of 
salted major roads but as yet has spread less in Oxfordshire 
than in adjacent vice-counties. 


Table 11. Introduced species in 100 or more tetrads. 


500-596: pineapple-weed Matricaria discoidea 592; common field- 
speedwell Veronica persica 580; sycamore Acer pseudoplatanus 
570; ground-elder Aegopodium podagraria 544; wild-oat Avena 
fatua 528. 


400-499: horse-chestnut Aesculus hippocastanum 487. 


300-399: horse-radish Armoracia rusticana 375; Scots pine Pinus 
sylvestris 372; wild plum Prunus domestica 368; wild radish 
Raphanus raphanistrum 367; American willowherb Epilobium ciliatum 
362; beaked hawk’s-beard Crepis vesicaria 356; snowberry 
Symphoricarpos albus 345; slender soeedwell Veronica filiformis 341; 
lime Tilia x vulgaris 333; feverfew Tanacetum parthenium 329; Italian 
rye-grass Lolium multiflorum 328; European larch Larix decidua 327; 
snowdrop Galanthus nivalis 323; wild turnip Brassica rapa 311. 


200-299: ivy-leaved toadflax Cymbalaria muralis 296; Oxford 
ragwort Senecio squalidus 252; white mustard Sinapis alba 231; 
alsike clover Trifolium hybridum 227; ribbed melilot Melilotus officinalis 
221; lucerne Medicago sativa ssp. sativa 220; yellow corydalis 
Pseudofumaria lutea 219; opium poppy Papaver somniferum 210; 
greater periwinkle Vinca major 208; Norway spruce Picea abies 204. 


150-199: bristly oxtongue Picris echioides 196; box Buxus 
sempervirens 186; white stonecrop Sedum album 172; Oregon- 
grape Mahonia aquifolium 170; tall melilot Melilotus altissimus 166; 
Russian comfrey Symphytum x uplandicum 160; red valerian 
Centranthus ruber 159; Duke-of-Argyll’s teaplant Lycium barbarum 
157; dame’s-violet Hesperis matronalis 151; treacle mustard 
Erysimum cheiranthoides 150. 


120-149: sweet chestnut Castanea sativa 147; green alkanet 
Pentaglottis sempervirens 146; Japanese knotweed Fallopia japonica 
136; butterfly-bush Buddleja davidii 135; Norway maple Acer 
platanoides 134; Canadian fleabane Conyza canadensis 134; purple 
toadflax Linaria purpurea 132; rape Brassica napus 131; honesty 
Lunaria annua 128; large bindweed Calystegia silvatica 123; Canadian 
waterweed Elodea canadensis 123; grey poplar Populus x 
canescens 120. 


100-119: lilac Syringa vulgaris 117; cherry plum Prunus cerasifera 112; 
hybrid black-poplar Populus x canadensis 111; walnut Juglans regia 107; 
cherry laurel Prunus laurocerasus 105; Austrian pine Pinus nigra 103. 
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‘There is some interest in the pattern of spread, for 
example, of sweet-flag Acorus calamus and orange balsam 
Impatiens capensis along the Thames, and of gallant-soldier 
Galinsoga spp., winter wild-oat Avena sterilis, lesser swine- 
cress Coronopus didymus and (locally) Senecio squalidus from 
one or more foci. During their spread some species, for 
example American willowherb Epilobium ciliatum, have 
given rise to a range of new hybrids. 


SOME DECLINING HABITATS 


Under the impacts described above it is unsurprising that 
a great variety of former semi-natural habitats were 
impoverished or reduced in area since 1927. The effects 
on grassland and arable weeds in particular have already 
been mentioned (Chapter 7). Three habitats which have 
markedly declined in quality — hedges, water and heaths — 
are now reported in fuller detail. 


Hedges 

Hedgerows have always been an important habitat in the 
County. Because they are so widespread many of the most 
widely recorded species are hedgerow plants. As in other 
counties in southern England, Oxfordshire had in 1930 
great lengths of hedgerows, by roads and between fields. 
Their characteristics are evident from Chapter 7 and two 
more recent accounts noted below, the habitat often being 
enhanced by the presence of a verge, stream or ditch. 

Emery (1974) has classified the 16,000 km of hedges 
he calculated to be in Oxfordshire before the County was 
enlarged. They fall into three age classes: 15% were 
associated with medieval assarts (land made available by 
the grubbing up of ancient forest) and included parish 
boundary hedges mentioned in late Saxon charters; 35% 
had resulted from a gradual process of enclosure between 
1450 and 1750 (many hedges in these two groups are 
species-rich, and some, carved out of ancient woodland, 
retain woodland indicator species); and the remaining 50% 
may be attributed to the Georgian and Victorian enclosures 
by Act of Parliament after 1750. Late enclosure awards 
were at Crowell in 1876 and at Juniper Hill. Emery (1974) 
mentions Enclosure Acts that specify ‘quicksets’, and states 
that in 1765 William Poole of Charlbury supplied ‘crab 
sets to gentlemen concerned in enclosures’ and that in 
1773 Wakelin sold whitethorn and elms. In general these 
hedges were mainly of hawthorn and botanically less rich; 
there are relatively more in the northern Redlands and 
less in the Chilterns. 

The hedgerows accounted for 63% of the 1.3 million 
non-woodland trees surveyed by the Forestry Commission 
(1980) in the enlarged county in 1980; half these trees 
were ash (mostly quite small), with beech plentiful in 
hedges overlying chalk. Many of the hedgerow trees were 
planted, as for example ashes and oaks by Loudon on the 
north side of roads near Tew in 1808. This practice has 
continued and indeed increased until today. 

But since 1940 and before these accounts, agriculture 
severely damaged this habitat. In the years 1945-74 
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800,000 km of hedges in southern England were destroyed 
(Pollard, Hooper & Moore, 1974) as fields were enlarged 
or merged. Although the destruction was less in 
Oxfordshire than in some other counties there are areas 
near Ipsden, Great Milton, Chadlington and Otmoor 
where few hedges remain. Hedgerow destruction has been 
exacerbated by Dutch elm disease which, after importation 
in rock elm from Canada, killed virtually all the County’s 
large elms in the late 1970s. Furthermore, many of the 
surviving hedges are regularly subject to spray drift 
containing agricultural pesticides, herbicides and 
fertilizers. 

The still wide range of many hedgerow shrubs 
(Crataegus monogyna in all tetrads, Rosa canina and Rubus 
fruticosus agg. in nearly all, and Acer campestre, Bryonia, 
Cornus, Rhamnus, and Tamus in over 500) conceals a sharp 
drop in their numbers and in their ability to support bird 
populations. More seriously for the botanist, the herb layer 
has declined in many places, especially where the land 
has been ploughed close to the hedge (occasionally 
demolishing a footpath) and where sprays have been 
carelessly applied to the hedge base. Often conditions are 
now suitable only for vigorous competitors — Urtica dioica, 
Galium aparine, Elytrigia repens, Anthriscus sylvestris, Anisantha 
sterilis and various thistles. The less aggressive and slow- 
growing hedge plants are either surviving as scarce relicts 
or have been restricted to wood borders and less damaged 
hedges. Hedges nevertheless remain a habitat worth 
protecting. 


Water plants 

Druce (1927) described a rich variety of water plants to be 
expected in the waters, mostly flowing and seldom very 
acid, of a southern English county. Yet it was evident by 
the late 1970s that rather few of the expected records were 
coming in, and a comparison in 1989 after the Monitoring 
Scheme of records in the 10 km square SP59 south-east of 
Oxford highlighted how many of the species had declined. 

While the margins of the River Thames still support a 
good variety of marsh plants in many places, the belt of 
riverside vegetation is narrower than it used to be and 
D. MacDonald (pers. comm.) attributes much of the decline 
in the water vole population to a reduction in this habitat. 
The main channel itself has few specimens of true aquatics 
and many of these are poor. The fine colonies of Nymphaea 
near Oxford are gone, and few plants of Ranunculus fluitans 
or Potamogeton (other than P. pectinatus) are now good 
enough to identify. Nuphar and Myriophyllum spicatum 
survive better but surely in much smaller numbers. Of the 
10 species Druce listed between Oxford and Sandford none 
survives in quantity. 

By contrast the smaller rivers, backwaters and streams 
contain much, sometimes excessive, water weed. The most 
important change here has been in the increased plant 
nutrient levels. The water-crowfoots Ranunculus penicillatus 
and R. fluitans in particular can be a nuisance in the 
Windrush and elsewhere. Other plants, for example, 
Callitriche spp. and Nuphar are still common and 
Myriophyllum spp., Potamogeton pectinatus and Sparganium 
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emersum, frequent. But few Nymphoides and Oenanthe 
fluviatilis colonies persist, and hardly any Hydrocharis. 

The greater impoverishment of the flora of large rivers 
than that of smaller ones suggests that motorboats, with 
associated mechanical damage, disturbance and turbidity, 
and also dredging and canalization, may be major 
influences. 

The wetland area of Otmoor used to comprise open 
water as well as many ditches and marshes but is now much 
diminished by farming and efficient drains and pumps. 
Of Druce’s rich species list only Callitriche spp. persist in 
quantity; Oenanthe aquatica, Equisetum fluviatile, Ranunculus 
trichophyllus and Sparganium emersum in a few places, 
Baldellia, Sium and Utricularia were recorded in only one 
tetrad and Limosella aquatica and Oenanthe fluviatilis not 
at all. 

The construction of the Oxford Canal (Plate 10) some 
200 years ago provided a dependable habitat for aquatic 
and marsh plants. It had a variety of bank heights, slopes 
and materials, and of water depth as well as structures on 
which plants could develop. These are reflected in a rich 
and varied flora, a linear nature reserve. 

Curiously, Druce wrote little about the canal habitat as 
such, though he reported many species as growing there. 
They included Eleocharis acicularis, Eleogiton, Glyceria 
maxima and G. fluitans, Myriophyllum spicatum, Nuphar, 
several Potamogeton spp., Sagittaria and bladderwort. The 
present floristic value of the canal is evident from a glance 
at the line of dots on the 48 eastings found in maps for 
Carex paniculata, two Glyceria spp., the recently arrived 
Impatiens capensis, Lycopus, Lythrum, Petasites hybridus, 
Ranunculus sceleratus, Rumex hydrolapathum. But of these 
nearly all are riparian plants; only Nuphar is a true aquatic 
and in fact fares rather better in the nearby Cherwell. 
Populations of Potamogeton other than P. pectinatus, and of 
Myriophyllum spp. have declined, the former even since 
we recordéd them. Of Druce’s list the first two and the last 
were not refound. The turbid water again implicates boat 
traffic. 

With the decrease in numbers of farm horses and the 
coming of indoor husbandry and new ways of watering 
farm animals, the usefulness of ponds has declined allowing 
many to be neglected, overgrown or filled in. Some of 
those that still exist are affected by agricultural fertilizers, 
pesticides or herbicides. Though healthy species-rich 
ponds remain, many pond species have decreased, for 
example, aquatic Ranunculus and Potamogeton, even 
P. natans. However, Callitriche, Lemna and pond margin 
species have fared better. The number of ponds supporting 
Hottonia, Menyanthes, Utricularia spp. and Zannichellia, 
never large, is now very small. 

The County has no natural lakes but a number of 
artificial ones provides one of the few encouraging features 
of the changing aquatic flora. Lakes at Blenheim and 
Eynsham Parks and Wychwood have long existed but 
increasingly new ones are being created — by farmers, 
during gravel extraction or for anglers or amenity. The 
margins and waters of these support some of the richest 
marsh and true aquatic floras in the County (some of which 
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are, albeit, introductions). Fine plants of Potamogeton lucens 
grow at Wychwood, of Acorus at Blenheim and Menyanthes 
at Eynsham. A wet gravel pit at Little Faringdon now 
supports Myriophyllum, Potamogeton pectinatus, two Elodea 
species and Lagarosiphon. 

Lastly mention should be made of invaders. Aquatic 
habitats have been colonized in turn by Elodea canadensis, 
Azolla filiculoides, Elodea nuttalli (1969) and now Lemna 
minuta (1991). The first of these expanded dramatically 
only to become less common; Azolla is now rare again. 


Acid grassland and heath 

Heathlands, briefly described in Chapter 8 (p. 55) are now 
miniscule. Even in the past the proportion of acid 
heathlands in Oxfordshire was less than in the surrounding 
counties, and farmers have steadily eroded them in their 
search for higher yields. 

But except where protected in some way such habitats 
have since declined in size and botanical quality. At 
Tadmarton Camp and Heath the 19th century heath 
species included Erica cinerea, Calluna vulgaris and 
Deschampsia flexuosa, the latter two still surviving. Much of 
Tadmarton Camp and the North Leigh Common area are 
now farmed. There is a photograph in Turrill (1948) of a 
large patch of Calluna vulgaris at Bladon Heath but though 
the species was recorded there for the present Flora, no 
large area has been seen in recent decades. Much of North 
Leigh Heath is a football pitch; secondary woodland and 
bracken have spread over much of Shotover (Steel, 1984) 
and nearly all of Binfield Heath. The Nettlebed area carries 
some fragments of heath on Peppard, Kingwood and 
Nettlebed Commons, which are presumably relicts of a 
much wider area (d’Ayala, pers. comm.). Determined 
efforts are being made to restore some heath there but 
Kingwood Common is planted with conifers. Some sites 
are built on and some acid grassland has received fertilizers 
and herbicides. 

The protection given to heathland plants, sometimes 
intentional but more often not, is rather better in golf 
courses (Tadmarton Heath), the wilder parts of gardens 
or of estates e.g. Eynsham Park, Nuneham and Tusmore, 
and a few railway verges. What heath existed was in small 
patches on several different acid soils. Most was easily 
improved for agriculture and much was invaded by 
woodland. The small patch at Sidlings Copse which was 
still extant in the 1960s has virtually disappeared under 
bracken and scrub, though attempts are being made by 
BBONT to restore it by re-introducing Calluna vulgaris. 

Almost no plant of acid grassland or heath is now 
common in Oxfordshire. The most widespread are Ulex 
europaeus, which is less abundant than formerly and in 
many tetrads is represented by a few relicts, and the 
decreasing Rumex acetosella. Deschampsia flexuosa (also in 
woodland) and Erodiwm cicutarium (also in arable land) and 
some characteristic Rubus species are holding their own; 
Calluna vulgaris and Galium saxatile are becoming more 
localized. Many species regarded as frequent or common 
in south-east England are now scarce or rare in the County: 
Aira spp., Carex binervis and C. pilulifera, Erica cinerea, Filago 
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species, Genista tinctoria, Gnaphalium sylvaticum, Hieracium 
umbellatum, Hypericum humifusum, Luzula multiflora, Molinia 
caerulea, Ornithopus perpusillus, Senecio sylvaticus, Teucriwm 
scorodonia, Trifolium striatum, Ulex gallu and U. minor. For 
many of these a careful search is now needed and the 
numbers to be found are small. Some are believed extinct 
— Botrychium lunaria, Huperza selago, Jasione montana, 
Trifolium subterraneum and Vaccinium myrtillus, with Anagallis 
minima, Lycopodium clavatum, Nardus stricta and Radiola 
linoides nearly so. Where heathland has remained ‘wild’ 
the main invaders have been Betula species, Pinus sylvestris, 
Pteridium aquilinum and sometimes Rhododendron ponticum, 
to the detriment of choicer species. 


NATURE CONSERVATION 
IN OXFORDSHIRE 
H.J. Killick and S.R.J. Woodell 


Druce, in the second edition of the Flora of Oxfordshire 
(1927) expressed concern at the decline in some species, 
for instance he commented on the loss of species and the 
decrease in species richness of the marsh at Headington 
Wick (Sidlings Copse). He had been largely responsible 
for the acquisition by the Ashmolean Natural History 
Society of Cothill Fen (VC 22) in 1902. No doubt he would 
have been horrified by the changes since his death in 1932, 
which we have discussed above, and all too graphically 
documented in this Flora species by species. Most notable 
are the destruction of lowland meadows, the scrub invasion 
of calcareous grassland, and the loss of much of that habitat 
to arable farming. In addition much semi-natural 
woodland has been lost, mostly by conversion to coniferous 
plantation but also by total removal. Heathland was never 
common in the County but most of what there was has 
now gone; and the widespread destruction of hedges has 
changed the aspect of many stretches of countryside. 
Finally, there has been the loss of all types of wetland 
habitats as a result of drainage, canalization and pollution. 

What has been, and is being done to arrest these trends? 
The history of nature conservation in Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire has been documented 
by Fitter (1985). Through the century several sites have 
been proposed for protection by the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves (now the Royal Society for 
Nature Conservation), the Nature Conservancy, and by 
Ratcliffe in the Nature Conservation Review (1977). Of these, 
Wychwood Forest has constantly been in the list. 

Two of the most important events have been the 
formation of the Nature Conservancy in 1949 (later the 
Nature Conservancy Council and now English Nature), 
and the inauguration of the Berkshire, Buckinghamshire 
and Oxfordshire Naturalists’ Trust (BBONT) (now 
BBONT, The Local Wildlife Trust) in 1959. 


Nationally designated reserves and SSSIs 

The Nature Conservancy Council designated two areas in 
the County as National Nature Reserves, namely 
Wychwood, comprising several woodland types, grassland 
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and lakes, and Aston Rowant, a fine mixture of chalk 
grassland, scrub and woodland. Until recently Waterperry 
Wood SSSI, a part of Bernwood Forest, was a Forest Nature 
Reserve jointly managed by the Forestry Commission and 
English Nature. Now it is all administered by Forest 
Enterprise, still with conservation in mind. This fine mixed 
woodland, mostly on clay, with some coppice and a very 
rich ground flora extends into VC 24. 

English Nature has also designated a large number of 
Sites of Special Scientific Interest. This designation affords 
some statutory protection to many privately owned areas 
as well as wildlife trust and other nature reserves. 


BBONT reserves and local SSSIs 

BBONT owns or manages 26 reserves in VC 23. Two form 
part of a complex of meadows and pastures in and around 
Oxford. These are Iffley Meadows reserve, where careful 
management has much increased the population of 
fritillaries, and Oxey Mead SSSI. The other sites in this 
complex of meadows, Picksey Mead and West Mead, 
Yarnton, and Port Meadow, though not nature reserves, 
are all SSSIs and protected by their historical management, 
which requires agreement of all owners before any changes 
can be made. Along the Cherwell in North Oxford is a 
series of meadows, all SSSIs, which are managed 
sympathetically by several owners, including Wolfson 
College and the University of Oxford. The Oxford Meads 
are proposed as Special Areas of Conservation (SACs) by — 
the European Community. Nearby gravel extraction may 
threaten the flora of West Mead; possible changes are being 
monitored (McDonald & Hawker, 1988). 

Other BBONT grassland reserves include Woodsides 
Meadow SSSI, Wendlebury, a part of the Wendlebury 
Meads complex, with very marked ridge and furrow, 
displaying a striking alternation of very wet and drier 
meadow vegetation. Another reserve with pronounced 
ridge and furrow is Asham Meads SSSI on the edge of 
Otmoor. The Ministry of Defence land on Otmoor, also 
an SSSI, contains some of the best local neutral grassland, 
and includes the largest area of Molinia caerulea-Cirsium 
dissectum fen meadow in the County. It is now included in 
the Upper Thames tributaries ESA. 

Among the predominantly woodland sites are the 
Warburg Reserve at Bix, over 100 ha of mixed woodland, 
scrub and grassland, and Whitecross Green Wood, 
straddling the Oxfordshire/Buckinghamshire border, an 
ancient woodland part of which is being gradually restored 
after planting with Scots pine in the 1960s. Many 
interesting bryophytes have been recorded here. Foxholes, 
in the west, is mostly a mixture of deciduous, mainly 
oakwood, and conifer plantations. Sidlings Copse is a small 
area of mixed woodland, fen, and degraded heath which 
Druce (1927) said was part of ‘perhaps the most interesting 
portion of botanizing country in central England’. Day 
(1991) has revealed a most interesting post-Glacial history 
of this site. 

Several other BBONT reserves are small but still 
significant. Calcareous grasslands include Hook Norton 
Railway cutting, and three which are particularly notable 
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for rare species. Westwell Gorse, on the Oxfordshire/ 
Gloucestershire border, is one of three sites in the County, 
all in nature reserves, for Carex filiformis; positive 
management has increased the population from a few 
dozen to many thousands of plants (Plate 59). This sedge 
is also at Hartslock, where Orchis simia has been brought 
back from near extinction by careful management. The 
Oakley Hill reserve supports Gentianella germanica and 
Blackstonia perfoliata. One former BBONT site, Bullingdon 
Bog, is a remarkable survival in the City of Oxford, now 
managed by Oxford City Council. 

Several other organizations own or manage sites of 
conservation interest. The National Trust, for instance, has 
Watlington Hill SSSI. The Woodland Trust owns several 
woods, including Piddington Wood, a clay woodland on 
the Panshill Scarp above Otmoor, Stoke Wood, at Stoke 
Lyne, and three woods in the Stoke Row-Henley area. The 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has recently 
acquired a large area on Otmoor which will be returned to 
reed swamp and wet meadows. There are several local 
authority nature reserves. Other areas of conservation 
interest are in private hands, for instance Magdalen 
Meadow, one of the best fritillary meadows in the country, 
owned by Magdalen College. Ditchley Park (see p. 66) and 
some other parks are also sympathetically managed. 


Conservation outside nature reserves — 
the wider countryside 
Though the number and variety of nature reserves 
represent a considerable success the total area involved 1s 
small. Because the natural or agricultural processes which 
created our semi-natural vegetation have mostly now been 
modified the nature reserves are mostly isolated ‘islands’ 
in an intensively farmed landscape. Though reserves are 
actively managed to maintain their interest, they are 
subject to two major influences. One is a constant drift 
towards secondary woodland. ‘There is often insufficient 
manpower to maintain habitats in the desired stage of 
succession. Secondly there are external pressures, 
including nutrient enrichment of adjacent land, spray drift 
and public access. A longer term problem may result from 
global warming. It is therefore imperative to extend 
conservation activity beyond nature reserves to the wider 
countryside. The Rio Summit and its subsequent 
developments have provided a stimulus, through ‘Agenda 
21’, to local authorities and conservation bodies to 
maintain and increase activity and interest in conservation. 
There is an active ‘Oxfordshire Conservation Forum’ with 
representatives from local authorities, a variety of 
conservation organizations, the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Farming and Wildlife Advisory Group. The forum 
is producing a Biodiversity Action Plan for the County. 
BBONT has produced lists and maps (‘Alert maps’) of 
hundreds of sites of conservation interest, and this 
information is lodged with local authorities so that it can 
be taken into account when planning decisions are made. 
An important national development is the 
establishment of Environmentally Sensitive Areas (ESAs), 
and locally the Upper Thames Tributaries ESA is helping 
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change farming practices in the Glyme, Evenlode, 
Windrush, Ray and Cherwell valleys, the effects of which 
are already becoming apparent in places. 

Ona more local scale the plight of roadside verges has 
been recognized, and attempts to save some of them are 
being made (Blackwell n.d.). Twelve sites in VC 23 have 
been scheduled by the County Council as being of botanical 
interest, and management prescriptions and monitoring 
regimes have been proposed for them. More roadside sites 
are being sought. There are many in the County which 
preserve fragments of several grassland types; some 
support populations of scarce butterflies. Another local 
authority initiative is encouragement to parishes to prepare 
parish conservation plans. 

Finally, attempts have been made to arrest the decline 
of many species. BBONT has launched a Biodiversity 
initiative which targeted 100 species for attention in the 
next decades; 30 of these are vascular plants; many of these 
are rare or uncommon but two, cowslip and cuckooflower, 
are widespread and well known. BBONT is also attempting 
to re-introduce Orchis simia and O. militaris into Oxfordshire 
(and the latter into Buckinghamshire) using plants raised 
at Kew from locally collected seed. 

The Rare Plants Group of the Ashmolean Natural 
History Society of Oxfordshire is attempting to conserve 
rare species in the County, in collaboration with Plantlife, 
the Rare Species Programme of JNCC, and BBONT. 
Several species have been targeted so far, including Apiwm 
repens, Thlaspi perfoliatum, Salvia pratensis and Viola 
persicifolia. Included in their plans are possible re- 
introductions to former sites where the species are believed 
to be extinct. A group sponsored by the Northmoor Trust 
is trying to assess the status of the rarer arable flowers on 
farmland and the possibilities for their increase or re- 
instatement. Several of these species have been re-found 
in part of the County. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE? 


We have seen in recording for the Flora an alarming and 
dramatic decline in many habitats and species in the 
County, a decline which is still continuing. However, the 
wholesale destruction of ancient woodlands and meadows 
has largely ceased or slowed down. We have also seen a 
variety of positive activities, from the acquisition and 
management of nature reserves and encouragement of 
landowners to care for the natural environments on their 
properties, to detailed studies and programmes for the 
conservation of rare species. This activity has developed 
especially in the last few years. 

Possibly the most encouraging feature of the last few 
years has been the increasing public awareness of the 
natural environment and the threats to it. Several urban 
wildlife groups have been formed, so that conservation is 
active within towns as well as in the country. We hope that 
when the next Flora is published its authors will be able to 
document a steady improvement in the status of many 
native plants in the County. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE VASCULAR PLANTS OF OXFORDSHIRE 


SOME FORMER OXFORDSHIRE BOTANISTS 


GC Druce, in the first edition of his Flora, under the 
heading ‘Oxfordshire Botanologia’, provided brief 
biographies of earlier botanists who had recorded plants 
in Oxfordshire, and included a greatly expanded version 
in the second edition. Between 1927 and 1968 rather few 
botanists recorded plants in the County. They are 
acknowledged in the list of recorders. Brief biographical 
notes of those deceased botanists who have made 
substantial contributions, especially with respect to their 
Oxfordshire periods, are given here but living recorders 
are not included. 


George Claridge Druce, 1850-1932 

Born in Northamptonshire, Druce was interested in plants 
from his childhood. He studied successfully to become a 
pharmacist, and after a few years working in a chemist’s 
shop in Yardley Gobion, he moved to Oxford in 1879, 
remaining there until his death. He owned a chemist’s 
shop in the High Street, and took an active part in Oxford 
life, eventually becoming its Mayor. 

Druce maintained a lifelong interest in botany, 
travelling indefatigably in search of plants and building 
up a network of friends and correspondents who sent him 
plants from all over Britain. He amassed a large herbarium 
which he kept in his house in Crick Road. His The Flora of 
Oxfordshire (1886) was the first for the County for over fifty 
years. He was secretary of the Botanical Exchange Club of 
the British Isles (later the BSBI) from 1907 until his death, 
reviving it from a rather moribund state, putting it on a 
firm footing and running it more or less autocratically. 
He used its journal as a means to publish numerous records 
and notes. He was also very active in the Ashmolean 
Natural History Society of Oxfordshire. 

Druce’s taxonomic judgment has been questioned (e.g. 
Allen, 1986) and many of the ‘new’ taxa he described have 
since been sunk; but some survived, e.g. Dactylorhiza fuchsu 
and D. praetermissa. He was also a ‘splitter’ in a period 
when this practice was common, so the second edition of 
his Flora (1927) contained many subspecies and lower 
order taxa. It must be remembered that he was in tune 
with the taxomomic culture of that period and did not 
have the advantage of the taxonomic techniques that we 
have today such as cytology, biochemical taxonomy, 
protein sequencing and DNA analysis. A few species were 
named after him (e.g. Thymus drucet). 

It is interesting to note that by 1927 Druce was 
lamenting the loss of some species and habitats. He was 
instrumental in acquiring the small Ruskin Reserve at 
Cothill, now part of a National Nature Reserve, for the 
Ashmolean Natural History Society of Oxfordshire. 
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Druce bequeathed his house, his herbarium and 
taxonomic library to the University, who did not receive 
them with unalloyed enthusiasm, but both herbarium and 
library were eventually removed to the Botany 
Department. He required JFG Chapple (see below) to be 
retained as Curator. The herbarium has some interesting 
characteristics, one of which is that it contains many 
specimens of rare species which we would not collect today. 
It is also idiosyncratic in that he attached many letters 
and much other documentation to the herbarium sheets, 
with the result that often the specimens are hidden beneath 
several layers of paper! Many of these documents give an 
interesting insight into his views and attitudes and those 
of his contemporaries. 

Druce’s bequest included a large sum of money, and 
the fund set up from it has benefited many young 
taxonomists carrying out research in Oxford, and has 
contributed to other taxonomic projects, including this 
Flora. 

Apart from the Oxfordshire Flora, Druce published 
floras of Berkshire in 1897, of Buckinghamshire in 1926 
and Northamptonshire in 1930. He was a joint author, 
with Ida M Hayward, of the Adventive Flora of Tweedside. 
He also wrote the Comital Flora and a British Plant List. 
The next Berkshire Flora was published in 1968 (Bowen, 
1968). A Buckinghamshire Flora is in preparation, and 
the new Northamptonshire Flora appeared in 1995 (Gent 
& Wilson, 1995), so Druce’s floras held sway for sixty or 
more years. 

Druce is buried in Holywell churchyard, and in 1996 a 
headstone was erected there to commemorate him as one 
of Oxfordshire’s foremost botanists. 


Lady Frances Mary Elizabeth Douie, 1866-1965 

Lady Douie collected and painted flowers, many of which 
were sent to her from Asia by Sir Aurel Stein, a distinguished 
explorer of remote parts of that continent. She was a friend 
of Druce and contributed to his Flora but also did some 
recording in the post-Drucean period. Her watercolours 
are held in the Natural History Museum in London and 
the Plant Sciences Department in Oxford. 


Harry Joseph Riddelsdell, 1866-1941 

HJ Riddelsdell graduated from Jesus College, Oxford. He 
took Holy Orders and from 1897 worked in South Wales. 
He was Rector of Wigginton from 1914, and then became 
Vicar of Bloxham in 1918, retiring in 1936. He became 
interested in Botany whilst in Oxford, and further 
developed this interest in South Wales. He published 
regularly in the Journal of Botany, and produced a Flora of 
Glamorganshire (Riddelsdell, 1907). He specialized in 
Rubus, and wrote several accounts of the genus. 
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Riddelsdell’s main interest while at Bloxham was in 
the flora of Gloucestershire, and he was a co-author of the 
Flora published in 1948 after his death. Some of his 
Oxfordshire records are included in the present Flora. 


Leonard George Tawell Wigg, 1900-1980 

Leonard Wigg came to Oxford in 1921 as a Rhodesian 
Rhodes Scholar and took a degree in Forestry. He entered 
the Colonial Forestry Service and served in Tanganyika, 
India, Burma and Zanzibar, and after retiring joined the 
Commonwealth Forestry Bureau in Oxford as a Scientific 
Officer. 

It was during his twelve years in this post that he 
developed his interest in the British flora, and he was an 
early recruit to our recording team in which he was a 
regular participant and most congenial companion on our 
excursions. 


John Wiedhofft Gough, 1900-1976 
John Gough came to Merton College in 1919 and obtained 
first class degrees in Greats and Modern History. He then 
went to Bristol University until 1931 when he became a 
Fellow of Oriel College where he taught Modern History, 
and was Senior Treasurer. He was interested in John Locke, 
and published an account of Locke’s herbarium when it 
was acquired by the Bodleian Library (Gough, 1962). 
Gough was a keen amateur botanist who did a 
substantial amount of recording in the County and 
elsewhere up to his death. 


Arthur Roy Clapham, 1904-1990 

Roy Clapham was at Oxford where he was Demonstrator 
in the Botany School from 1930 to 1954, when he left to 
become Professor of Botany at Sheffield University. During 
his time in Oxford he worked on the local flora, and 
perhaps his best known work locally was that carried out 
with his wife on the vegetation history of Cothill Fen, one 
of the earliest studies in Britain using pollen analysis. He 
also worked on local Juncus species, discovering the unusual 
polyploid Juncus ‘Large 80’ at Hagley Pool (VC 22) and 
Weston (Timm & Clapham, 1940). 

Clapham’s influence was much wider. He originally 
proposed in 1950 that the British Flora should be mapped 
on a 10 km grid basis — this was the inspiration for the 
Atlas of the British Flora (Perring & Walters, 1962), and for 
the many local floras, like this one, based on tetrad or 
5 km grids. He was also one of the co-authors of the Flora 
of the British Isles (referred to in the account of EF Warburg 
below.) 


William D Campbell, 1905-1994 
William Campbell was best known for his ornithological 
interests, and especially for his prodigious efforts at bird 
ringing. He ringed over 60,000 birds of 100 species over 
a period of more than 60 years. He was also well known 
for his regular column in The Guardian and for his writings 
in the Oxford Times. 

His interests were not confined to birds. He was an all- 
round naturalist, as anyone who had the pleasure of joining 
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him in the field will know. He knew Wychwood particularly 
well and a walk around the estate led by him was always 
rewarding. He was a very competent botanist, and over 
the years produced several interesting records for this 
Flora, among them some unusual aliens. 


Edmund Frederic Warburg, 1908-1966 

EF Warburg, or ‘Heff (Heffalump) as he was always known, 
was the eldest son of Sir Oscar Warburg, who was once 
chairman of London County Council and a keen amateur 
botanist with good collections of plants including Quercus, 
Cistus and other genera. No doubt Heff gained his interest 
in botany from him. He obtained a double first in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos in Cambridge and carried out 
research for his Ph.D. on the cytotaxonomy of Geraniaceae. 
He later worked on the difficult apomictic species of the 
genus Sorbus. 

After a brief period at Bedford College he joined the 
RAF and was based at Medmenham, Bucks, during the 
war, where in his spare time he developed an interest in 
bryophytes, on which he became one of the country’s 
leading experts. In 1948 he became Curator of the 
Fielding-Druce Herbarium. One of his first tasks was to 
remove the Druce Herbarium to the new Botany 
Department Building. He remained in Oxford until his 
untimely death. He was President of the British Bryological 
Society in 1962 to 1963 and of the BSBI from 1965 until 
his death. 

Heff was a founder member of BBONT (Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire Naturalists’ Trust), was 
very active in its early days and was its Vice-President. The 
Trust’s largest and finest reserve at Bix Bottom was 
renamed the Warburg reserve in his memory. BBONT 
and the Ashmolean Natural History Society sponsor an 
annual Warburg Lecture, dealing with taxonomic and 
conservation topics in alternate years. 

Heff was a modest man and a delightful friend and 
colleague who gained an instant rapport with his students. 
A gifted field teacher, with endless patience for even the 
least taxonomically oriented students, he supervised 
several research students in bryophyte and flowering plant 
taxonomy, including work on Mentha, Melampyrum and 
Polygonum. Much of his time was spent on bryophytes and 
he published accounts of several new to science or to 
Britain. 

Heff is probably best known as one of the three authors 
of the Flora of the British Isles (Clapham, Tutin and Warburg, 
1952, 1962 (CTW as it is known)) and the Excursion 
Flora (1959, 1968, 1981) by the same three authors. 
Unfortunately he published rather little in total, despite 
his wide general knowledge of both bryophytes and 
flowering plants. His herbarium specimens are in OXF. 

Two of the authors of this Flora owe a great deal to 
Heff. Stan Woodell, as a young and inexperienced lecturer, 
learned much from him both in the field and during 
discussions over the years during which they were 
colleagues. He provided employment for Roy Perry, and 
encouraged him to research for a higher degree in 


bryophyte taxonomy. 
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Eustace Wilkinson Jones, 1909-1992 

Eustace Jones (known to many as ‘Jonah’) was born in 
Walsall, and went up to Jesus College, Cambridge in 1928. 
He was almost an exact contemporary of EF Warburg (see 
above) and several other well-known botanists who spent 
two summers on expeditions to the Cairngorms in 1938 
and 1939. Following these he and AS Watt published a 
paper on the ecology of the Cairngorms (Watt & Jones, 
1948). 

In 1948 Jones took up a teaching post in the Forestry 
Department at Oxford, and stayed there until 1972, when 
he resigned in protest at the discontinuation of forestry 
teaching at the undergraduate level. He published several 
influential papers on forestry, and many on his other main 
interest, bryophytes, especially African hepatics. He wrote 
an account of the bryophytes of Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
(1952-55) and a fascinating account of “The changing 
bryophyte flora of Oxfordshire’ (Jones, 1991). He remained 
active both in writing and in the field until his death. 

The bryophyte section of this Flora was drafted by EW 
Jones, though it has been edited and substantially amended 
by ARP. He also contributed several flowering plant records 
and often discussed the vascular flora with ARP and SRJW. 


John Frederick Gustav Chapple, 1911-1990 

John Chapple grew up in conditions of severe poverty, 
and was taken on by Druce after leaving school, to help 
with curation and other duties. On Druce’s death his house, 
library and herbarium were bequeathed to the University 
and he stipulated that Chapple should be the Curator, ‘to 
see that the collections are kept in good order, and to carry 
on as far as possible work on British Field Botany’. Because 
of legal disputes over the will Chapple was not paid for 
two years. Chapple devoted much of his time to the 
Botanical Exchange Club, which was in need of his help in 
transforming it from an organization which had been 
largely run by Druce into a more broadly based learned 
society. He later became its Honorary Secretary. 

After war service he resumed this role, but at Oxford it 
became clear that he would need a degree to continue in 
his position as Curator. He therefore left and joined the 
publishers Longman Green, where he had a very successful 
career. 

During his period in Oxford, Chapple recorded widely 
in Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and the Druce Herbarium 
contains many of his specimens. He was second only to 
Brenan (see below) in the number of records published in 
Botanical Exchange Club Reports and the Proceedings of the 
Botanical Society of the British Isles in the 1930s and 1950s. 
His records include Allium paradoxum, Carex vulpina, 
Samolus valerandi, Potamogeton pusillus and many others. 


Percy G Beak, 1913-1995 

Percy Beak was born at Bampton and was lucky to have his 
interest in plants encouraged by Dr Burtt Davey who was a 
neighbour. After leaving school at 15, and a brief period in 
a sugar factory, he became a herbarium assistant at Oxford, 
where he specialized in willows and poplars. He was unable 
to take up a place at St Catherine’s, and served in the army 
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during the war. He returned to Oxford to work in the 
Imperial Forestry Bureau in 1945, becoming its Director 
in 1971, a position he held until his retirement in 1975. 
Percy Beak had many interests outside Botany including 
a wide grasp of languages and dialects. He recorded many 
plants in Oxfordshire in the pre-war period. His herbarium 
has contributed to this Flora, especially specimens of Rosa. 


Eric Garnet Arthurs, 1915-1972 
Eric Arthurs joined the Botany Department at Oxford in 
1931 as a junior technician and worked with AR Clapham 
in his classic study of Cothill Fen. He spent his working 
life in the Department and eventually became Chief 
Technician, remaining in that post until his death. 
Arthurs was not a trained botanist but one of his regular 
tasks was to collect plants from local areas to be used for 
field classes, for display to the students before they went 
into the field; in doing this he acquired knowledge of ‘good’ 
local sites for taxonomy and ecology classes, and of the 
local flora, and found new localities for some species. He 
made herbarium collections which are now in OXF and 
NMW. 


John Patrick Micklethwaite Brenan, 1917-1985 

Pat Brenan developed an early interest in plants, and 
joined the Botanical Exchange Club at the age of 16. He 
soon became interested in aliens and adventives and spent 
much time visiting good sites for them. He came up to 
Oxford to read Modern Languages but soon changed to 
Natural Sciences. During his student years he did a lot of 
botanizing, together with John Chapple and Percy Beak 
(see above) and others. After graduating in 1940 he joined 
the Imperial Forestry Institute. He continued botanizing 
in the Oxford area and published long accounts of the 
results of this field work, especially that on Chenopodium 
and Amaranthus. 

In 1948 Brenan went to Kew where he worked largely 
on the African flora, but still found time for field work in 
Britain. He became Kew’s Deputy Director and Keeper of 
the Herbarium in 1965 and was Director from 1976 until 
his retirement in 1981. 

As will be seen from the main text of this Flora, Brenan 
contributed many records, especially of aliens. He was by 
far the most prolific recorder in the 1940s, in fact only he 
undertook comprehensive recording at this time (Brenan, 
1946, 1956) and many species have been recorded in the 
County only by him. Among them were many species of 
Amaranthaceae and Chenopodiaceae, grasses and carices, 
and several unusual hybrids; but aliens were his special 
interest. He had a first class eye for plants in the field and 
a superb taxonomic sense. 


Brian Thomas Styles, 1934-1993 

Brian Styles was born in Gloucestershire and went to school 
in Northleach. He read Botany at Wadham College before 
working for a D.Phil on the taxonomy of the British 
knotweeds (Polygonum) under the supervision of EF 
Warburg. He then took up a research assistantship in the 
Forestry Department to work on commercially important 
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tropical forest species, remaining in the department for 33 
years during which time he became a Senior Research 
Officer in what is now the Forestry Research Institute. He 
frequently visited the Tropics, and made many friends 
among taxonomists worldwide. He specialized first in the 
mahoganies, and later in Central and South American pines. 
Though immersed in tropical botany Brian never lost 
his interest in the British Flora, and frequently produced 
interesting records for Oxfordshire, as well as helping 
identify Polygonum species. He was an outgoing, ebullient 
personality who was always interested in helping others. 


Jeremy Nicholas Barton Milton, 1959-1984 

As a schoolboy at Abingdon School, Jeremy Milton was a 
frequent visitor to the University herbarium, where he 
revealed his early interest in the British flora. He read 
Botany at Oxford and displayed an already impressive 
knowledge of British plants. On student field courses he 
acted almost as an extra demonstrator and often helped 
his fellow students with identifications. He moved to Queen 
Mary College, London, to work on Equisetum but his tragic 
early death in a road accident robbed British botany of a 
botanist of considerable potential. 


SOME OXFORDSHIRE FLORAS 


Oxfordshire has had four county floras since 1794 
(including the two editions of Druce) as might be expected 
in a county with a major University. One other more general 
flora has contained significant Oxfordshire input. Each of 
our predecessors has had a different approach. 


J Sibthorp: Flora Oxoniensis, 1794 

John Sibthorp (1758-96) packed a lot into his short life. 
His most imposing achievement was his Flora Graeca, a 
magnificent work with superb illustrations by Ferdinand 
Bauer, which was edited by JE Smith after his death. Druce 
(1927) gives an account of his travels and the production 
of the work. 

Appointed to the Chair of Botany in 1783, he spent 
several years abroad, so he had little time to work on the 
local flora, but nevertheless compiled his Flora in only a 
few years. A manuscript of 1790 survives in the Plant 
Sciences Department of the University of Oxford. 

Sibthorp’s Flora is remarkable in that it consists entirely 
of his own work. Druce, while acknowledging that ‘such a 
work as this, so accurate and thorough, the result of 
personal toil and observation, placed Oxfordshire for a 
long time at the head of counties with published floras’, 
was rather critical of the fact that Sibthorp did not include 
anyone else’s previous records. Druce also commented that 
‘A few species introduced [in the Flora] by Sibthorp were 
really only casuals’, a surprising criticism considering that 
Druce’s own Flora contains numerous casuals. 

The great value of Sibthorp’s Flora is that it is one man’s 
view of the flora of the County during a short period two 
hundred years ago; so at a time when communications were 
difficult it was a remarkable achievement. Of course he did 
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not explore the whole County; Woodell (1986) showed that 
most of his records (which came from only 53 of our present 
tetrads) were concentrated around Oxford where he 
worked, and South Leigh where he had a house. 
Nevertheless he added over 400 species to the 330 already 
recorded in the County, and also listed over one hundred 
bryophytes, a number of algae and lichens, and over two 
hundred fungi. 


William Baxter: British Phenogamous Botany, 
1834-1843 

This work was not a local flora, but it contained many local 
records. Baxter was Curator of the Botanic Garden from 
1813 to 1851. At that time ‘Oxford Botany ... was at its 
lowest ebb’ (Church, 1919) and the only practical instruction 
was given by Baxter. He conceived the idea of producing a 
work on floral types, as an introduction to systematic botany. 
The work was produced in parts, each with four coloured 
plates, and it took nine years to complete. It contained 509 
plates and descriptions, each of a genus. After a poor start 
the plates, each of which was engraved from an individual 
plant, improved in quality and many are first-class. 

The interest for us is that for most, except the most 
common species, a list of localities is given, beginning with 
Oxfordshire but including records from many other 
counties. Many of his records were new, and he supplied 
records to Walker. 

Baxter also produced Stirpes Cryptogame Oxonienses in 
1825-28, and he included notes on epiphyllous fungi in 
British Phaenogamic Botany. Though primarily a gardener 
he was obviously a talented botanist. 


R Walker: The flora of Oxfordshire and its contiguous 
counties, 1833 

Walker attempted to fulfil several roles with his Flora. He 
gave descriptions of each species, which in the absence of 
an accessible and portable British Flora in English, would 
have been very useful to the amateur botanist trying to 
identify local plants. It also included a brief introduction 
to Botany, and appears specifically designed to be helpful 
to the student of the subject. 

Druce was highly critical of this Flora, on the grounds 
that the habitats were given in very general terms, or no 
localities were given, and that most of the records were 
derived from former floras. (This criticism is somewhat 
perverse given his complaint that Sibthorp did not use 
other botanists’ records, and also since the majority of 
records in the first edition of his own Flora, were derived 
from others’ published and unpublished work.) There are 
some unfortunate features, for instance the locality for 
Galium erectum is given as ‘Mountainous pastures, Henley’! 
Precise localities when they are given are mostly from 
Sibthorp or Baxter (see above) and they are rather few. 
Walker himself seems to have added little to the list of 
Oxfordshire plants. 

Given that for most people a flora in Latin was not 
easily accessible, and that it would be over 50 years before 
the next flora of the County was published, Walker’s Flora 
must have been very useful to the local amateur botanist. 
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GC Druce: Flora of Oxfordshire, 1886 and 1927 

The first edition of the Flora of Oxfordshire (1886) appeared 
soon after Druce’s arrival in the County. Druce had a 
flying start in the form of a manuscript for an Oxfordshire 
Flora which Alfred French, of the British Museum, had 
compiled, and which Druce duly acknowledged. French 
had included all the records from Sibthorp’s and Walker’s 
Floras, and lists by Gulliver (1841) and Beesley (1841) (see 
below), as well as other published records by, among 
others, H Boswell and WT Thiselton-Dyer in other books, 
and herbarium material in London. He had also himself 
recorded plants in Oxfordshire. 

While most of the records in Druce’s 1886 Flora were 
abstracted from French and other previous work, 
published and unpublished, there are many additions by 
Druce himself, so it is a compilation of one hundred years 
of recording, a period of relative stability in the English 
countryside. It also included a section on bryophytes by H 
Boswell, and lists of Fungi and Lichens mostly compiled 
from the literature. 

The second edition of the Flora (1927) included the 
data from the first edition, but also many records 
contributed by Druce himself and by others. He had had 
50 years of field work behind him by the time of its 
publication. The introductory material was much 
expanded. The lists of bryophytes, lichens and fungi of 
the first edition were omitted. 

The nature of Druce’s Flora makes it difficult to 
compare it with one from the present day. It is clear that 
he did not cover the various parts of the County with equal 
intensity. One suspects that some areas thought to be ‘dull’ 
were less well explored and some, for instance the far north 
of the County and areas east of the Chiltern scarp, were 
probably little visited. Also he concentrated on the less 
common species, so while the accounts of these are detailed 
and possibly give a fair account of their distribution at 
that time, for common species the records are often very 
sketchy. Indeed he commented in his introduction that 
when a species was common, long lists of localities were 
avoided. This means that we cannot often say whether a 
species has decreased or increased since 1927. 

One of the most valuable features of Druce’s Flora, 
especially the second edition, is the quality of the 
introductory material, which few local floras can match, 
and which gives one a good impression of the County, its 
floristic districts based on river drainage, and its historical 
and biographical content. It is much more than a mere 
list of plants and localities, and though modern county 
floras are very different in their approach, particularly in 
the use of mapping, Druce can still be a model for anyone 
thinking of compiling a county flora. 


Lists from local areas 

Given the fashion in the nineteenth century for writing 
floras of local areas, it is rather surprising that the only 
two published in the County were from Banbury, and they 
were no more than lists. Other papers including 
Oxfordshire records appeared in journals, notably one by 
Masters (1857), but Gulliver’s stands alone as a local flora. 
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G Gulliver: A catalogue of plants collected in the 
neighbourhood of Banbury, 1841 

George Gulliver was a surgeon and amateur botanist, who 
collected plants in the Banbury area some years before he 
published this list. It included about 420 species, plus 
lichens, fungi and bryophytes. As well as adding several 
species to the Oxfordshire flora he added about 90 to the 
flora of Northamptonshire. 


T Beesley: The Botany and Geology of the 
neighbourhood of Banbury, 1841 

Beesley lived in Banbury, where he was a chemist and 
druggist. His list, which was included in his uncle’s History 
of Banbury contained about 500 plants and was used by 
Watson in compiling his Topographical Botany (1873-74). 
He assisted in the production of the first edition of Druce’s 
Flora and also added species to the Northamptonshire flora. 


THE RECORDING EXERCISE 


The stimulus to the new Flora of Oxfordshire was the success 
of the original BSBI mapping scheme which culminated 
in the publication of the Aélas of the British Flora (Perring 
and Walters, 1962). We (AJ Richards (AJR), AR Perry (ARP) 
and SRJ Woodell (SRJW)) thought that the kinds of 
distribution patterns shown on these maps could be 
matched on a smaller scale within one county (VC 23) and 
that these data would provide valuable ecological and 
phytogeographical information. To give a reasonably 
fine scale, without involving inordinate effort, a ‘tetrad’ 
(2 x 2 km) unit was decided upon. 


Early recording strategy 

A list of 832 species that could be expected to occur in VC 
23, based on Perring & Walters (1962), was compiled by 
AJR. With generous funding from the Ashmolean Natural 
History Society of Oxfordshire it was printed as a field 
recording card with a space for entering species not listed. 
Recorders were recruited early in 1968 by requests in BSBI 
publications and local newspapers (Woodell, 1975). Each 
was given some cards, and a letter explaining the project 
to use when approaching landowners. Keys were provided 
for difficult and critical groups. 

No consensus exists as to which taxa should be recorded 
for a Flora, whether it be national or local. Everyone has 
different opinions and most find it difficult to be entirely 
consistent. One of the original policies was to avoid 
recording obviously planted species, especially trees, 
whereas if they were seeding themselves or naturalized 
they were to be noted. The reason was related to the 
original aim which was to relate distribution of species to 
environmental data; and species that were planted would 
not provide any useful information. One recorder noted 
many planted species but few others did. 

With some species such as forage grasses, distinguishing 
between truly native, and sown cultivars, was almost 
impossible. ‘Aliens’ are especially problematical; species 
have been added to the British flora by people since human 
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migration began, and for some plants it is never certain 
whether they got here naturally or by human action. Stace 
(1991) included plants that can be found either naturalized 
or at least frequently recurrent so that they can be found in 
most years. He summarizes his policy as follows: ‘to include 
all taxa that the plant-hunter might reasonably be able to find “in 
the wild” in any one year’; we find that our policy has been 
more or less the same. There are exceptions, notably those 
aliens recorded by Druce, by Brenan in the 1940s and some 
of those found by Bowen; species entries in small type in 
this Flora are of taxa known to be extinct (e.g. Huperzia 
selago) or rarely recorded non-native or alien taxa (e.g. Pleris 
vittata). A full treatment of alien plants in Britain is given 
by Clement & Foster (1994) and Ryves, Clement & Foster 
(1996). 

Recorders were asked to visit tetrads and note every 
species on a simple presence basis. ‘Thus if a species was 
present as a single individual or very abundant it was given 
the same presence status. Recorders sent in their cards 
each year, and their records were transferred to two sets 
of master cards, one by ARP in Cardiff, and the other in 
Oxford, these being mainly dealt with by F W Topliffe 
(SRJW’s assistant) who also searched the Druce Herbarium 
(OXF) for relevant records. ARP also produced an annual 
map of tetrads with total records for each, thus identifying 
those which were under-recorded. These proved most 
useful in targeting areas for excursions or requests by 
individual recorders for tetrads to visit (Figures 15-18). 
Finally recorders were asked to provide specimens of plants 
they were doubtful about, and many did so. 

At first recorders were not directed to particular areas, 
but were encouraged to visit areas of their choice. When 
the gaps in recording became apparent they were dealt 
with in two ways. After the first two years recorders were 
given lists of tetrads that needed visits, usually near to their 
homes. Several organized excursions each season were led 
by ARP or SRJW or both. These were chosen in under- 
recorded areas, and were very useful in helping less 
experienced recorders to identify plants, to give them 
confidence and to plan their recording strategy. These 
excursions continued for several years. We also produced 
an annual report in which were noted exciting finds and 
ways in which recording might be directed. For instance we 
asked recorders to concentrate on certain groups such as 
aquatic plants which might otherwise have been neglected. 

Inevitably early on some areas were very well-recorded, 
while others were not. The resulting imbalance was 
discussed by Woodell (1975) who, while acknowledging the 
problems of the tetrad method, concluded that the 
advantages of the involvement and encouragement of many 
recorders outweighed the problems. By 1973 over 120,000 
records had been gathered. We based our expectations of 
numbers on the estimates made by Dony in an important 
paper (1963) which resulted from his work in Hertfordshire. 
On this basis (80% minimum representation) we expected 
at least 157,000 records from VC 23 (see below). 

After the initial rush of records, field recording 
slackened during the 1980s. AJR departed to Newcastle 
upon Tyne and soon withdrew from the project, and ARP 
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moved to Cardiff, but maintained a full part in the Flora. 
SRJW continued to co-ordinate efforts, organize excursions 
and write reports. 

By the late 1980s there were nearly 10,000 records of 
unlisted species and therefore handwritten on the cards. 
Such taxa (over 1,200 in all) included subspecies, some 
now treated as species (for example of Loltwm, Phleum and 
Calystegia), members of critical genera, hybrids, a number 
of species that it had newly become customary to record, 
and very many introductions and casuals. A useful aspect 
of the records of alien species was the frequent reference 
on the field card to these being ‘self-sown’. 


Post-1981 developments 

In 1981 SRJW invited HJK to succeed him as BSBI Recorder 
for VC 23. Recording for the Flora was given a boost in 
1987-88 when HJK assembled a team of 17 recorders for 
the BSBI Monitoring Scheme. They surveyed our A, J and 
W tetrads within the selected hectads (4 full and 3 partial in 
the vice-county) (Rich & Woodruff, 1990) and a few 
additional tetrads (see Figure 13). They made over 2,000 
tetrad records but so full was our existing coverage that 
only 500 of these were new records for the Flora. They used 
the new BSBI recording card based on recent taxonomy 
and with several species lacking from the original VC 23 
card, a few of them commonly planted. These were recorded 
more systematically from then onwards. 

In 1990 HJK became a joint author of the Flora and was 
able to access the Oxford master cards and the 300 dot 
maps already prepared manually by ARP. It was proposed 
that the Flora account should follow Stace (1991) then in 
press. HJ K and SRJW drafted texts on some Ranunculaceae 
and Carex and agreed an approximate format. 

_ With SRJW increasingly in the grip of a serious illness 
and ARP working on the bryophytes it fell to HJK to look 
for gaps in the data, to update the maps in manuscript 
and to draft most of the remaining flowering plant text. 
Dot maps of the near-ubiquitous species were soon 
completed and proved useful in identifying under-recorded 
tetrads. 

Additional existing field records were sought. The 
largest source was BBONT whose surveys had covered over 
2,000 sites in VC 23, some in interesting localities difficult 
of access or on estates requiring permission for visits. The 
BBONT records had been made over a long period and 
those from 1968 to 1992 were examined and, with valuable 
help from Jo Dunn and Mary Loukes, compared with our 
master cards, adding over 6,000 records. Because some 
inexperienced recorders had been employed, careful 
scrutiny was necessary and not all records were accepted. 


-E;/J/P|U/Z Figure 13. Location of A, J and W 
‘DI TIN{ TY! tetrads within a hectad. 
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Several early-flowering species were eventually identified 
as having been under-recorded. Throughout the Flora 
exercise recorders had been encouraged to make excursions 
early in the season but in fact very few had done so. A count 
of a random set of individual’s dated cards completed before 
1991 showed that of the earliest 100 dates noted, 96 were 
in May or later, only 4 from April, and none was earlier. 
The deficiency was partly remedied by early spring surveys 
by 10 recorders between 1992 and 1994. 

The national Scarce Plants Project (Stewart, Pearman 
& Preston, 1994) provided more useful information and 
stimulated field work between 1990 and 1993. Over 1,000 
new field records were added in each of the years 1991-93 
and 500 in the final years 1994-95. 

Using the records already assembled on master cards 
and building on the early dot maps prepared by ARP, about 
1,000 maps were manually produced, nearly 200 of which 
were of species hand-written on the cards. From these ARP 
produced the final computerized versions with help from 
HJK over the checking. The maps were constructed for all 
species but usually only those species occurring in 8 to 588 
tetrads (out of a total of 596) are presented in the Vascular 
flora. The distributions of near-ubiquitous species are more 
readily understood by citing the few tetrads in which they 
are absent and the rare species are covered in more detail 
in the text. 

Help was obtained from many people in the drafting 
of the flowering plant text, notably from the BSBI referees 
for more than 20 critical genera. Help was received in 
detailing and checking records from some of our more 
prolific recorders and from contributors of lists, including 
especially Bowen, Chancellor, d’Ayala, Jo Dunn, R Fitter, 
Palmer, Vera Paul, the then Nature Conservancy Council 
and Alison Stewart of the Scarce Plants Project. 

Records in the literature between 1927 and 1997 were 
gathered together, with much valuable help from RC 
Palmer. In 1994-95 records from OXF, many of them 
previously noted by Topliffe, were added to the text and 
to the dot maps of the rarer species. 

With the return to health of SRJW the text was 
completed by all 3 of us with ARP as editor-in-chief for all 
sections of the Flora. Much ecological information was 
added, especially by SRJW, and ARP compiled the 
bibliography, completed the list of recorders and produced 
the gazetteer. An exercise to which all had contributed in 
various ways had been completed. 


Taxonomic accuracy 

In a survey involving large numbers of botanists of 
varying expertise it is very difficult to ensure accurate 
identification and a weakness of the method is that a single 
misidentification gives a dot on a map just as do 20 correct 
namings. Therefore, every attempt was made to achieve 
accuracy, first of all by providing keys to difficult and critical 
groups, and by tuition of the recording botanists. As records 
came in, many dubious ones were weeded out, though 
challenging identifications by a fellow botanist can be a 
delicate matter and some of the ‘dubious’ records 
eventually proved to be correct. Others were thought 


improbable but could not be deleted one by one among 
an influx of thousands. Much use was made of BSBI 
referees in critical groups, both in seeking confirmation 
of records and in vetting draft texts. In the final analysis 
however it fell to the authors to judge how well the dots 
on the maps really represented the distribution of species 
and no map should be accepted by the reader without 
examining the accompanying text. 


The coverage 

Our coverage has been thorough, yielding over 184,000 
records on maps, exceeding the predictions based on 
Dony’s (1963) criteria. Each tetrad was surveyed by two or 
more botanists, most of them by six or more, and 15 species 
are recorded in all 596 tetrads. The distribution of records 
by tetrads is shown in Figures 15-18 and the increase of 
new records over time is shown in Figure 14. 

Rich & Smith (1996) have shown how easy it is to miss 
records, even in tetrads well-worked by competent 
botanists. Inevitably species will be missed in every tetrad, 
especially those species difficult to identify or occurring 
in small numbers or in local enclaves or private property. 
The question arises, how many? | 

In 1992-93 HJK worked 12 tetrads thoroughly and 
added 577 records. They were unrepresentative in that 
they were selectively biased towards stately homes, under- 
recorded and marginal tetrads. It is likely that most 
‘missed’ records are of less common or very localized 


Figure 14. Increase of new records in four-year periods 
from 1968-95 and their cumulative total. 
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Figure 16. Distribution of records 1975. 


Figure 15. Distribution of records 1970. 
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Figure 18. Distribution of records 1995. 


Figure 17. Distribution of records 1984. 
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plants. Some plant groups are probably more often missed: 
many recorders confessed inability to identify grasses, 
sedges and aquatics, the last group also being difficult of 
access. And species occurring in small numbers or in local 
enclaves or private property, may not be found. Marginal 
tetrads are especially problematical: some are so remote 
as to have been little visited. In addition, winter annuals 
may be overlooked. The distribution maps should be 
viewed in this light. 

Although subsequent visits to a tetrad will add 
more records, complete recording of every species 1s 
unattainable. A simple example that illustrates this is given 
by TJ King (pers. comm.) who visited the same 2 x 2 m 
quadrat at Aston Rowant on different occasions and added 
several species to his first list. SRJW has been surveying in 
detail vegetation in two meadows in VC 24, near the 
Oxfordshire border, since 1989, and has added new species 
every year. It is obvious that a walk through a tetrad will 
fail to reveal every plant! 

Rich & Smith (1996) and Rich et al. (1996) have 
outlined ‘ideal’ recording methods and point the way to 
standardization of recording. However, a methodology 
which they practised in a small area such as Ashdown Forest, 
with a controlled team of botanists (Rich et al., 1996) would 
be difficult to extend to a large and diverse area such as a 
county. 

Finally, this Flora has been compiled during a period 
of unprecedented change in the British countryside 
(Chapter 8). The effects on the flora are profound. Because 
of the initial surge of recording, many of our maps more 
truly represent the flora of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
than that of today, and this is especially true of certain 
groups such as arable weeds and plants of wetlands and 
grasslands. In a sense we chose the wrong moment to start, 
but on the positive side we have documented the 
Oxfordshire Flora at a momentous point in its evolution, 
and future flora writers should find this survey of great 
value in its impression of the late 20th century flora. Our 
initial aim, to map the distribution of species in relation to 
the environment, was at least partly achieved by the 
documentation of species that have since declined, and may 
serve as a guide to those who in future hope to restore our 
native flora and vegetation to something like that which 
existed before. For the many species that have not declined 
or at least have not changed in their main distributions, 
our aim is still accomplished. 


RECORDS BETWEEN 1927 AND 1967 


Relatively few records were systematically gathered 
between the two large data sets, Druce’s up to 1927 and 
the present survey from 1968 onwards. Many are hard to 
access, being widely scattered, and we will inevitably have 
missed published records even of some more interesting 
species. The recorders in this period are listed below. 

We have mostly ignored records of common plants, but 
did seek to determine how the differences in distribution 
and abundance observed in the two sets came about. 
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We know of over 2,000 records from the literature and 
herbaria. They are rich in rare, critical, casual or increasing 
species which furthermore have often been identified by 
experts. The most continuous runs of data are in the 
Botanical Exchange Club Reports from 1927 to 1950 
succeeded by Proceedings of the Botanical Society of the British 
Isles and BSBI Abstracts. A smaller number, rich in critical 
species, is in Watsonia. More recent records have appeared 
in BSBI News. 

From 1949 the Nature Conservancy, which became the 
Nature Conservancy Council and then English Nature, has 
with the aid of the Biological Records Centre at Monks 
Wood, gathered many data. We have noted their records 
of rare plants and those in the Scarce Plants Project. In 
addition we have consulted the Atlas of the British Flora 
(Perring & Walters, 1962) but its records are localized only 
in 10 x 10 km squares and some of the County, in SP62 
and SP63, figures in the ‘inadequately recorded areas’ in 
the Alas. 

A few pre-1968 records of the scarcer species are shown 
with a different symbol in the distribution maps. 


RECORDERS OF THE FLORA 


The following list summarizes a thorough search made 
for the names of recorders in the published literature and 
elsewhere and of our own original recorders and 
contributors from BBONT. However, it is impossible to 
list comprehensively all the botanists who have at some 
time contributed records as there are clerical errors in 
some of the original recording cards, and we apologize to 
anyone who has been inadvertently missed or whose name 
has been mis-spelt. The list starts with those who recorded 
between the second edition of Druce’s Flora and the start 
of the present scheme. 


1927-1967 

RB Abell, DCO Adams, WB Alexander, AHG Alston, 
CM Andrews, EG Arthurs, GM Ash, Balfour, CW Bannister, 
J Barclay, Miss O Baring, WMM Baron, PG Beak, Mrs 
Blackburn, HJM Bowen, AD Bradshaw, JPM Brenan, 
R Burn, Burrows, Butler, Caffyn, WD Campbell, 
RJ Chancellor, JFG Chapple, A Chell, AR Clapham, Mrs 
HN Clokie, Leonie E Cobb, JA Cole, AC Crundwell, Revd 
NEG Cruttwell, Sir R Curtis, JE Dandy, GV Darrah, 
TR Davey, GW Dimbleby, Lady Frances Douie, GC Druce, 
Miss Eales, ES Edees, AB Embden, AH Evans, KE & Mrs 
Evetts, RA Finch, M Fishenden, WC Fishlock, RSR Fitter, 
TJ Foggitt, Mrs Fortescue, A French, Miss Fryer, 
TR Gambier-Parry, W Gatford, JW Gough, RA Graham, 
C Grant, AW Graveson, JD Grose, Groves, de R Hall, 
PM Hall, RM Harley, G Haynes, Dr Hendley, Miss MG 
Hodgman, CE Hubbard, JS Hughes, APD Jones, EW Jones, 
Mrs B Kay, QON Kay, RJ Kemp, Mrs Kennington, 
JE Lousley, D McClintock, T McTague, Miss MM Marriott, 
Mrs JF May, RD Meikle, R Melville, BA Miles, WD Miller, 
JN Mills, E Milne-Redhead, Morrison, H Morse, 
O O'Malley, RC Palmer, Vera Paul (née Smith), AR Perry, 
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N Peskett, Pickvance, CD Pigott, HW Powell, NM Pritchard, 
HW Pugsley, Mrs Read, J Rhodes, AJ Richards, 
HJ Riddelsdell, SO Ridley, Lady Roche, W Moyle Rogers, 
J Rogerson, F Rose, Mrs B Russell, GA Russell, BT Ryves, 
NY Sandwith, WA Seaby, PD Sell, Lady MA Severn, Miss 
AM Simmonds, ND Simpson, WJL Sladen, Vera Smith 
(= Mrs Paul), TW Southron, VS Summerhayes, G ‘Taylor, 
WL Theobald, HCA Thomas, EW Timm, PJO Trist, 
WB Turrill, Wallis, EF Warburg, Lady Margaret Watney, 
EV Watson, Mrs Wedgewood, AQ Wells, Maud Wilkinson, 
RA Williams, AJ Wilmott, SRJ Woodell, JE Woodhead, 
DP Young. 


1968-1997 

Elizabeth Adams, MJ Adams, W Adams, EJ Adnams, N Ajax 
Lewis, JR Akeroyd, Judy Allen (= Mrs Webb), Janet 
Andrews, Susan Antrobus, J Archer, Miss P Armitage, 
EG Arthurs, Mrs AJ Asser, R Astell, MA Atkinson, Miss 
MJ Bailey, Ann Ballingal, Jessica Bamber, J Barber, 
N Barber, J Barclay, M Barnesley, Ms C Barnett, R Barry, 
BBONT (Berkshire, Buckinghamshire & Oxfordshire 
Naturalists’ Trust), M Beardsworth, M Beaton, Elspeth 
Beckett, G Beckett, G Bellamy, A Bennett, C Beresford, 
C Berriman, Mrs B Betteridge, K Betteridge, J Bevan, 
A Bielinski, C Blackwell, I Blond, JP Blond, HJM Bowen, 
R Boyce, Sharon Braeley, Lady Anne Brewis, A Brickstock, 
C Briggs, G Briggs, Miss R Britten, Miss K Britton, 
D Brooks, CM Brotherton, Jean Buchanan, KE Bull, 
RC Burges, N Burton, K Butler, AJ Byfield, HM Caddick, 
BJ Campbell, JM Campbell, WD Campbell, D Cann, 
HH Carter, Casson, Annabel Chambers, RJ Chancellor, 
JH Chapman, AO Chater, Nina Chelms, R Chelms, Simon 
Christian, P Claridge, MJ Clark, J Clarke, EJ Clement, 
MJ Clist, Deborah R Clowes, FAL Clowes, S Coaker, Leonie 
E Cobb, Jennifer M Coldrey, Mr and Mrs EA Cole, Miss JA 
Cole, Ann Coleman, E Cooper, MFV Corley, RHV Corley, 
L Cornwallis, Susan Cowdy, Ms C Cox, G Cox, Helen Coyte, 
P Cratch, P Creed, Mrs C Creighton, M Crick, Mrs P Cripps, 
Mrs Croghurn, Mrs J Cropley, S Cross, R Crossley, S Cruse, 
GV Darrah, RW David, HV Dawkins, R d’Ayala, Ms DE de 
Vesian, Anita Diaz, Mrs EM Dilloway, R Dines, N Diserens, 
SR Diserens, CS Downer, Miss B Drake, Mrs D Dudley- 
Smith, D Dunlop, A Jo Dunn, ES Edees, Susan Eden, 
M Edgington, Frances E Edmonds, AB Emden, English 
Nature, Karen Entwistle, Miss AG Erith, W Erith, Susan 
Erskine, Sue Everett, Muriel Farrand, Lynne Farrell, John 
S Faulkner, Valerie M Faulkner, Gillian M Fearn, Dave 
Ferguson, H Fidler, RA Finch, M Fishenden, AH Fitter, 
RSR Fitter, Mark Fitzgerald, Lady Rosemary Fitzgerald, 
TH Fowler, J Fretwell, J Frith, M Furness, PH Gamble, 
T Garland, R Gibbons, D Gibbs, C Gibson, Pauline 
Goodhind, A Goodman, PD Goriup, A Gosler, JW Gough, 
Mrs A Grant, D Green, Helen Gunn, A Hall, AR Hall, Mrs 
C Hare, C Harley, RM Harley, Mrs M Harper, Mrs CJ 
Haslam, R Hastick, G Hawker, D Hawley, CC Haworth, 
G Hazzard, R Heath, R Heath-Brown, Stella V Hedger, 
D Henderson, Una Henderson, AHV Hev, Mrs E Hewitt, 
RAH Hewson, RAH Hillman, DJN Hind, MJD Hirons, 
R Hnatiuk, Miss C Hoare, R Hoare, Mrs MC Hockaday, 
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A Holcombe, Sir J Holland, NTH Holmes, Mrs C Hora, 
R Hornby, KM Horswell, MT Horwood, CE Hubbard, 
D Hughes, MR Hughes, D Hunter, G Hutchinson, Camilla 
Huxley, M Ingram, Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, 
NS Isaacs, GW Ivens, P Jackson, Caroline M Jackson- 
Houlston, R Jacques, WT Jarrett, B Jefferies, A Johnston, 
EW Jones, Mrs B Juniper, Mrs B Kay, QON Kay, R Kelsey, 
RJ Kemp, D Kempster, M Kempster, HJ Killick, TJ King, 
GD Kitchen, P Knipe, T Laflin, G Lambrick, Lang, 
Pat Lawson, SJ Leach, K Lee, B Levy, A Lewis, Audrey 
Lincoln, PS Lloyd, Lee Lock, P Loosley, Mary Loukes, 
JE Lousley, M Low, R Lush, DJ Mabberley, D McClintock, 
CC McCready, Miss AW McDonald, B McGibbon, 
G Maclean, P Macpherson, Maureen Magill, RJ Makepeace, 
Caroline Mallett, Betty Marcam, P Marren, P Marsack, 
Joanna Martin, Miss D Mason, R Maycock, P Merrow- 
Smith, RG Messenger, Miss A Metherell, M Middleton, 
E Milne-Redhead, JNB Milton, MJ Morison, G Morrison, 
S Mortimer, A Morton, Miss HJ Morton (= Hilary Perry), 
SR Moss, JO Mountford, J] Muddeman, J Mundy, AJ Nash, 
NCC (Nature Conservancy Council), Miss Nelmes, 
A Newton, DH Noble, MK North, MA Notton, Caroline 
Oates, Mrs H Ockendon, Grace O’Donovan, SV O’Leary, 
H @llgaard, J] Ounsted, C Palframan, Lois Palframan, 
JR Palmer, RC Palmer, RJ Pankhurst, Miss C Pannell, 
C Parker, Anita Parry, AC Partridge, JW Partridge, Hazel 
Patrick, Vera N Paul (née Smith), P Payne, R Payne, 
Stephanie Payne, MJ Percival, AR Perry, Hilary Perry, Mrs 
M Perry, GF Peterken, AH Peters, NCB Peters, R Peters, 
Mrs VA Phillips, PH Phillipson, John Pimm, Judy Poore, 
MED Poore, Lt-Col. NHD Prendergast, M Preston, K Price, 
Revd AL Primavesi, J Pringle, J Proctor, MV Prosser, 
Reading Naturalists’ Society, Mrs MMC Reiss, SP Rendle, 
TCG Rich, AJ Richards, Sheila Richards, Laura Ridout, 
A Roberts, Joanna Robertson, JG Robinson, M Rogers, 
VC Roper, F Rose, K Rostanski, Rowlands, M Ruddock, 
Mrs Sambrook, Mrs AM Sandels (née Simmonds), 
H Sandels, Caroline Sargent, Miss MA Saunders, Miss 
RM Saunders, MG Schultz, Susan Scoggins, RWH Scroggs, 
Joan Scrutton, Mrs E Seager, MRW Sell, PD Sell, Janet 
Sheasby, PG Sheasby, J Shingler, D Shipp, A Showler, Miss 
AM Simmonds (= Mrs Sandels), RM Simmonds, J Simons, 
R Simons, Miss A Sing, Helen Smith, JL Smith, Tracey 
Smith, Vera Smith (= Mrs Paul), VL Smith, W Smyth, Alison 
Sole, J Souster, RF Souster, Mr W & Mrs J Spencer, A Spicer, 
AI Spriggs, Carla Stanley, D Steel, BT Styles, N Sykes, ‘Tim 
Sykes, EM Talbot, Kim Talbot, P Taylor, WL Theobald, 
O Tickell, Mrs H Tindall, Lady Nesta Tirard, FW Topliffe, 
Mrs EM Trembath, J Trinder, DJ Turner, Miss P 
Vearncombe, The Hon. Mrs HP Waldy, Alison Walker, 
I Walker, R Walton, JL Ward, Mrs M Warland, CR Warren, 
GEH Warrick, JP Warrick, J Waters, P Watkinson, 
R Watkinson, EV Watson, D Webb, Judy Webb (née Allen), 
M Webb, Janet Welsh, P Welsh, S West, Sue Westwood, 
B Wheeler, Heather Whetter, Mrs MJ White, LGT Wigg, 
MJ Wigginton, M Wilkinson, AL Willer, Lady Williams, 
H Williams, BJ Wilson, M Wilson, P Wilson, Rebecca 
Woodell, SRJ Woodell, A Woods, Woodstock Museum, Jane 
Wright, Jane Yeoman, A Young, E Young. 
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The contributions of the above recorders vary from a 
single record to thousands. Two indicators of the scale of 
recording are the number of tetrads visited and the number 
of records cited in the text. On both counts Bowen, who 
recorded in nearly 250 tetrads, was pre-eminent, followed 
by Palmer with over 180. Recorders in over 150 tetrads 
were (in order) Chancellor, Mr & Mrs P Sheasby, RSR Fitter 
and Killick. Over 100 were visited by Paul, Souster, Loukes, 
Sandels, Watkinson for BBONT and, for churchyards, 
Maycock, with Hawker of BBONT and Woodell recording 
in over 90. Over 50 (alphabetically): Carter, Cooper 
(BBONT), Magill (BBONT), Nash, Palframan (BBONT), 
Perry, Richards, Scroggs and Waldy. Very valuable but 
less widely spread records came especially from Adnams, 
JM Campbell, Downer, Dunn, Goriup, Hare, AC and 
JW Partridge, Shingler and Theobald. 

Where two or more people with the same surname 
recorded for us, the initial is used in the text for the less 
frequent recorders. Where no initial is cited, the more 
prolific recorder is implied, thus ‘Fitter’ means RSR Fitter, 
‘Campbell’ is JM Campbell, ‘Palmer’ is RC Palmer, ‘Perry’ 
is AR Perry, “‘Woodell’ is SRJ Woodell. 


HERBARIUM MATERIAL 


We have made use of herbarium specimens, especially of 
critical groups, for which they are almost indispensable. 
They provide the best evidence of the presence of given 
plants. We had ready access to the Fielding-Druce 
Herbarium (OXF) with help from Serena Marner, and FW 
Topliffe listed many relevant specimens from here. 
HJM Bowen, RC Palmer and others drew attention to 
Oxfordshire plants here and at Reading Town Museum 
(RDG) and University (RNG) and of critical species. Further 
records came from the Natural History Museum, London 
(BM), Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew (K), Cambridge 
University (GGE) and elsewhere. 

We are particularly grateful to AL Primavesi who recently 
completed a full study of Rosa specimens from VC 23 in 
OXF and BM. J Bevan did a similar study of Hieracium at 
OXF, adding some from CGE. We were also entirely 
dependent on expert help with Taraxacum and Rubus. We 
cited critically determined specimens in other genera but 
not all the specimens have been critically or recently 
examined. In general the herbarium records have done 
much to document the occurrence of rare species, the spread 
of invading species and the decline of threatened ones. 


INFERENCES FROM THE MAPS 
S.R.J. Woodell 


‘The decision to use tetrad recording for this Flora was made 
for two reasons. It ensured that the whole County was 
visited, as evenly as possible within our resources, avoiding 
concentration on botanical ‘hot-spots’ (a feature of many 
early floras). It was also inspired by the success of the BSBI 
Recording Scheme. Less obviously attractive areas would 
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be visited, and might (indeed did) yield many interesting 
plants. Our other main reason was the hope that tetrad 
mapping would demonstrate fine-scale distribution 
patterns resulting from, for example, geology, climate, 
topography and river systems. 

Significant features which might show up in species 
mapping include the major geological strata (for example 
Chalk, Great Oolite, Corallian), rivers and canals, railways, 
built-up areas, churchyards and woodland. The geological, 
soil and climatic characteristics that are discussed by 
McKerrow, Jarvis and Burt respectively in Chapters 2, 4 
and 5 may also affect plant distribution. 

The geological complexity of the County is so great as 
to confound attempts to relate plant distributions to fine- 
scale geology. One tetrad may contain several rock types, 
with sometimes superficial deposits as well. The Geological 
Survey maps make this abundantly clear: for example on 
Sheet 237 (Thame) there is not one tetrad which contains 
only one rock or soil type, and many have four or more. 
This overlap between rock and soil types means that our 
maps can give only a broad approximation of the 
relationships between plants and the underlying geology. 

Calcareous rocks dominate in the County. Chalk and 
limestone are obvious (Figure 3, p. 4), but some of the 
clays are base-rich so many less demanding species, even 
among those which prefer calcareous soils, can grow almost 
anywhere. The more calciphilous species might be 
expected to be concentrated in areas where chalk or 
limestone or both predominate. Calcifuge species should 
be confined to acid soils such as the clay-with-flints on the 
Chilterns and acid gravels elsewhere. 

Interpretation of the relationship of environmental 
features with plant distribution is fraught with difficulty, 
Apart from the geological heterogeneity mentioned, the 
widespread planting of both native and alien species 
outside their normal ranges may cause confusion. This 
does not mean, however, that one should not attempt to 
relate distribution to environment. 

Oxfordshire has no major topographical or climatic 
gradients like those in, say Durham or Yorkshire. 
Nevertheless, some obvious patterns have emerged. Some 
plant distributions are puzzling, and we hope that the maps 
will encourage readers to explore the reasons for 
themselves, and consequentially gain more pleasure from 
using this Flora. The process is helped by informed 
ecological thinking, but even this cannot explain some 
apparent anomalies. 

A complicating factor relates to the fact that interactions 
exist between the biotic environment and substrate. So 
for example many species are associated with ancient 
woodland, and their tolerance of woodland conditions may 
partly over-ride their preference for particular substrates. 

On the large scale, the obvious sequence of strata 
running NE-SW confers an overall pattern on the 
distribution of many species, especially on those that prefer 
limestone or chalk, but also those confined to the clays. 
Most distinctive in this group are the plants of the chalk 
and limestone. They include Hippocrepis comosa, Euphrasia 
nemorosa, Campanula glomerata, Anacamptis pyramidalis and 
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Figure 19. Tetrads with ancient woodland. 


Sorbus aria. A second group has a similar range but also 
extends on to the Corallian of the Oxford Heights. Among 
those in ancient woodlands are Sanicula europaea, Viola 
reichenbachiana, Allium ursinum, Campanula trachelium, 
Euphorbia amygdaloides, Melica uniflora and Galium odoratum. 
Geranium columbinum, Anthyllis vulneraria, Carlina vulgaris 
and Carex caryophyllea are in grassland. 

The Chilterns and the Cotswolds have areas of both 
acid and calcareous clay so one must be cautious in 
allocating species to ‘chalk’ or ‘limestone’ purely on the 
basis of their distribution maps. 

Some maps pose interesting questions. Why 1s Atropa 
belladonna present in several Oxford tetrads? Probably 
because it was grown in the University Science area during 
the Second World War, for research into medicinal drugs. 
Did it escape into the city and survive for a while? It 
remained in the grounds of the Pathology Department 
until the late 1970s, and it also grew on the wall of the 
taxi-rank in St Giles, passed daily by hundreds of 
unsuspecting people! It persists in one churchyard. 

Rhododendron ponticum, an introduced species, has the 
Cotswold, Chiltern and Oxford Heights range, similar to 
other species, but how does one account for a concentration 
in tetrads 5096-5696 and 5498-5698? A series of woodlands 
including Nuneham Courtenay Arboretum, partly on acid 
soils which it likes, straddles the area. There are other 
apparent anomalies which may repay investigation. 

Three woodland species, Rubus idaeus, Potentilla sterilis 
and Campanula trachelium prefer calcareous or base-rich 
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Figure 20. Major rivers and their tributaries. 


soils and extend into woods well beyond the chalk and 
limestone areas. 

‘T'wo groups of species range in both the Chilterns and 
Cotswolds, most being Chiltern ‘specialists’. Some are more 
or less confined to chalk; others are on the acid clays and 
gravels. The former group, mostly on the escarpment, 
includes Coeloglossum viride, Juniperus communis, Iberis amara, 
Cephalanthera damasonium and Asperula cynanchica. 
Blackstonia perfoliata and Gentianella germanica are in more 
open habitats, Ophrys insectifera usually shaded. Others are 
more widespread, including the ancient woodland species 
Epipactis leptochila, E. purpurata, Luzula forstert., Hordelymus 
europaeus and Sedum telephium. 

A small group of species more or less confined to the 
Chilterns but on acid soils includes Carex pilulifera, Calluna 
vulgaris and Deschampsia flexuosa. The last is scattered in 
the Cotswolds and at Tadmarton Heath. At least one of the 
northern outliers for Calluna is on railway ballast introduced 
from elsewhere, another possible source of confusion. 

The fewer Cotswold specialists include the rare Thlaspi 
perfoliatum and Salvia pratensis, though the latter has stations 
elsewhere. How does one explain the Cotswold bias of 
Colchicum autumnale, Lathraea squamaria, Astragalus 
glycyphyllos, Scirpus sylvaticus and Vicia sylvatica? 

Not surprisingly, a correlation which shows very clearly 
on the maps 1s that with rivers and canals. Species such as 
Butomus umbellatus and Carex paniculata are concentrated 
along the Cherwell/Canal corridor. Others like Acorus 
calamus and Leucojum aestivum are very much Middle 
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Thames specialists. A third group follows the Canal, 
Cherwell and Thames tributaries: included here are 
Nuphar lutea, Sagittaria sagittifolia, Schoenoplectus lacustris 
and Rorippa amphibia among the aquatics, and species of 
wet places like Scutellaria galericulata, Petasites hybridus, 
Stachys palustris, Lythrum salicaria and Impatiens capensis. 

One could be misled by looking at maps without field 
knowledge. Asplenium ruta-muraria, a good example, 
appears to follow the Cherwell/Canal corridor and to a 
lesser extent the tributaries, but is, of course, a plant of 
walls, growing on bridges over canals and rivers as well as 
railways. 

Some plants are concentrated in the Oxford area: 
Sisymbrium orientale is a plant of waste ground, Mercurialis 
annua is a garden weed as 1s Diplotaxis muralis (which also 
grows on walls and by railways), and Ceratochloa carinata 1s 
an introduced species. 

Gaps on the maps can be as instructive as the records 
themselves. Scrophularia auriculata, Filipendula ulmana, 
Mentha aquatica and Apium nodiflorum are conspicuously 
absent from the streamless Chilterns and parts of the 
Cotswolds. 

Finally there are some puzzles. Is the concentration of 
Groenlandia densa in the Cotswolds an indication of a species 
on the retreat to cleaner waters? How does one account for 
the restricted ranges of Serratula tinctoria and Pimpinella 
major? Why is Oenanthe fluviatilis only found in the Oxford 
area? Why does Danthonia decumbens, a heathland plant, 
turn up on the heavy clays north-east of Oxford and once 
on chalk? Why is Viscum album mostly in and around Oxford 
and in the southern tip of the County? What is responsible 
for the concentration of Umbilicus rupestris in the vale of 
the Thame? One could pose other questions. 

There is obviously scope for further study. It is clear 
that the use of the tetrad method, as well as providing 
good information on distributions throughout the County, 
can also generate useful hypotheses. 


DIOECIOUS SPECIES IN THE 
OXFORDSHIRE FLORA 


A few species in Oxfordshire exhibit dioecism; that is, male 
and female flowers are on separate plants. We have 
indicated them in the species accounts, in the hope that 
some readers might be encouraged to look at them more 
closely. A full list of dioecious species in the British flora is 
given in Kay & Stevens (1986) 

There is some evidence that the sexes in dioecious 
plants can occupy slightly different habitats. ‘This is so for 
instance in butterbur (Petasztes hybridus) (Valentine, 1947), 
and dog’s mercury (Mercurialis perennis) (Wade, Armstrong 
& Woodell, 1981). Also some species may have different 
patterns of insect visits between the sexes, e.g. Silene dioica 
(Kay et al., 1984). It would be worthwhile studying 
populations of these and other dioecious species to see 
whether ecological differentiation is occurring. It is 
possible that the different morphs in dimorphic species, 
such as in the genera Primula and Lysimachia may also 
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exhibit ecological differences, and further investigation 
may prove rewarding. These are all topics which an 
interested amateur could investigate. 


PRESENTATION OF THE FLORA 


Species entries in small type are of taxa known to be extinct 
(e.g. Huperzia selago) or rarely recorded non-native or alien 
taxa (e.g. Pleris vittata). Species names and authorities, 
alternative scientific names and English names, e.g. 
Galium odoratum (L.) Scop. Asperula odorata L. WOODRUFF, 
are taken from Stace (1991). 
These are followed by: 
Status of the species in Oxon; the status in Britain of 
some rare or interesting species is sometimes added. 
Date of first record (sometimes with place and recorder’s 
name added); sometimes also that in Britain, and 
occasionally a second record. Dates before 1927 were 
normally taken from Druce’s Flora without added 
details, but where we have better information from 
herbaria, BSBI referees or literature, we have enlarged 
or replaced his entries. 
Brief estimate of abundance. 
Number of tetrads, in brackets, out of a possible 596, in 
which the plant is recorded. 
Habitats, relation of the distribution to physical features, 
rivers, woodland, human geography or other factors. 
Notes on the ecology; we have frequently taken 
observations from Comparative Plant Ecology (Grime, 
Hodgson & Hunt, 1988), but always with due note of 
what happens in Oxfordshire; extracts from this 
invaluable work are so frequent that not every reference 
made to it has been cited. 
For the near-ubiquitous species (typically in over 587 
tetrads) the gaps in distribution are noted; for rare 
species (typically in under 8 tetrads), a list of localities 
with date(s) and collector(s) is given. 
Other points of interest, for example whether increasing 
or decreasing, over- or under-recorded, the existence 
of subspecies and varieties, natural history, and citations 
in scientific papers and popular literature. 
A distribution map, where applicable, on the same or 
facing page. For the near-ubiquitous species and for 
rare species (as defined above) no map is presented. In 
a few cases, for example weeping willow Salix x sepulchralis 
in which our records are obviously unrepresentative, 
there are also no maps. 

Map symbols. The symbols used on the maps, unless 
otherwise stated are: 


@ post-1967 records 

© pre-1968 records 

+ introductions 

x self-sown non-native species 


It should be noted that the distribution maps of most 
species show ‘all records’ with records of non-native 
species not being segregated into ‘introductions’ or 
‘self-sown’. 
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LYCOPODIOPSIDA 
CLUBMOSSES 


LYCOPODIACEAE 


Huperzia selago (L.) Bernh. ex Schrank & C. Martius (Lycopodium 
selago L.), FIR CLUBMOss, has not been seen in the county since it 
was recorded in Shotridge Wood in 1887 (Druce, 1927). 


Lycopodium clavatum L. 

STAG’S-HORN CLUBMOSS 

Native. First record c. 1700, rare. Woodland at Nettlebed 
(6886, 1975 Paul, Fitter) near Sibthorp’s 1794 site; heathy 
railway cutting at Fernhill (5044, 1970 Palmer, but fewer 
plants than in 1964; 1972 Laflin). 


EQUISETOPSIDA 
HORSETAILS 


EQUISETACEAE 


Equisetum fluviatile L 

E. limosum L. 

WATER HORSETAIL 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (100). Streams, 
riversides, ponds, swamps, mostly lowland. Can grow in 
up to 60 cm of water, usually in infertile soils with a stable 
water level, exposed or in shade. Its spread is mostly 
vegetative and it can form large clonal patches. Druce 
found it very common in the lowlands, but we think it may 
have decreased owing to loss of habitats. 


E. x litorale Kuehl. ex Rupr. (E. fluviatile x E. arvense), 
SHORE HORSETAIL, was found among rushes near Monks 
Farm (5606, 1968 Palmer), near Nettlebed (7084, 1969 
Fitter) and in wet ground at Nettlebed Common (7086, 
1962 Sandwith; and again in 1982). 


E. arvense L. 

FIELD HORSETAIL 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (497). 
In productive disturbed soil such as waste ground, 
waysides, hedgerows, edges of pastures and arable fields, 
gardens, river banks and by railways. A troublesome weed, 
with a fast-growing rhizome and early fertile shoots. It is 
infrequent only on the Chalk and in a belt on the Oolite 
from Burford to Finmere. 


E. sylvaticum L. 

Woop HORSETAIL 

Native. First record 1794, rare (14). Woods on damp acid 
soils. Druce (1927) thought it possibly extinct but it was 
found on the north side of Shotover (5606, 1966-68 
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Palmer) where W Baxter had found it 1825-26, now 
probably overgrown. Very branched forms of E. arvense 
have been mistaken for it but they are never as graceful. 


E. palustre L. 

MARSH HORSETAIL 

Native. First record 1744, common (235). Streams, 
marshes, ditches and other wet places, often in disturbed 
habitats. It has a deep rhizome and forms a sparse canopy 
in comparison to E. fluviatile. 


E. telmateia Ehrh. 

E. maximum Lam. 

GREAT HORSETAIL 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (102). Wet places, often 
shaded, such as swamps, woods, damp hedges and 
roadsides, often on fairly acid soil. It is characteristic of 
spring lines and permanently damp flushes. 


PTEROPSIDA 
FERNS 


Many ferns appear to have increased substantially since 
Druce wrote his flora. It is possible that this is partly the 
result of recovery from the depredations of Victorian fern 
collectors (Allen, 1969) but may also reflect the increasing 
availability of artificial habitats. 


OPHIOGLOSSACEAE 


Ophioglossum vulgatum L. 

ADDER’S-TONGUE 

Plate 33. Native. First record 1657, frequent (94). 
Undisturbed permanent pasture, dry heaths, woodland 
rides as in Wychwood, and neutral and wet meadows on a 
variety of substrata. In 1660 it was ‘in all our Oxford 
meadows’ (Druce, 1927) and many of the present records 
are near Oxford. Druce described it as ‘locally common’ 
and colonies can contain thousands of fronds but the 
widespread ploughing and fertilizing of old grasslands 
have destroyed many of its old habitats. 


Botrychium lunaria (L.) Sw., MOONWoRT, formerly a scarce 
plant of grassy pastures and heaths, was seen until 1884 in 
Wychwood but not since. 


OSMUNDACEAE 


Osmunda regalis L., ROYAL FERN, was reported by 
Eynsham Park lake (4012) by Bowen in 1975; still there 
1993 Killick. Bampton (3002, 1975 Palmer), Sarsden 
(2822, 1987 Chapman). Planted in 4012 and probably 


in all. 
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Pteris vittata 


1cm 


PTERIDACEAE 


Pteris vittata L. (P. longifolia auct.), LADDER BRAKE, established 
itself on a wall in the Oxford Botanic Garden in 1924, where it 
persisted for 40 years (1964 Lousley), and has remained there 
since, 1970-95 Woodell. It was noted in brickwork beneath an 
iron grille in pavement, St John’s Street, Oxford, 1962 Perry. 


MARSILEACEAE 


Pilularia globulifera L. 

PILLWORT 

Native. First record from a pond between Peppard and 
Cane End (6880) by Watson in 1947, and was still there in 
c. 1970 Paul. 


POLYPODIACEAE 


Polypodium vulgare L. 

POLYPODY 

Native. First record 1657, common (212). Rock outcrops, 
walls, banks, bases of hedges, epiphytic on tree branches 
and trunks, including pollarded willows. Often in 
churchyards and on old railway bridges. Least common 
in the Chilterns, it is associated with ancient woodland in 
Oxon (Wilson & Reid, 1995). The records may include 
some of P. interjectum. 


P. interjectum Shivas 

INTERMEDIATE POLYPODY 

Native. First record 1841 as P. serratum Willd., in Druce 
(1886), where it was described as ‘not uncommon’, now 
scarce (24). Habitats as P. vulgare but the ecological 
preferences of the two species are not at all clear. It may 
be under-recorded. In Berks it was more widespread than 
P. vulgare (Bowen, 1968). 
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DENNSTAEDTIACEAE 


Pteridium aquilinum (L.) Kuhn 

Eupteris aquilina (L.) Newman 

BRACKEN 

Native. First record 1794, locally abundant (271). Open 
woods, heaths, old pastures, waysides. In Oxon most often 
a woodland plant. It is generally calcifuge but does occur, 
albeit chlorotic, on some calcareous soils. Because of its 
tall fronds, litter production and spreading rhizomes, it 
can dominate large areas in woodlands and on heaths. 
Elsewhere it succeeds where trampling is absent. It grows 
in several streets in Oxford. Bracken’s long life (>50 years), 
rapid rhizome growth and its impressive array of toxins, 
contribute to its ecological success. 


THELYPTERIDACEAE 


Thelypteris palustris Schott 

Dryopteris thelypteris A. Gray 

MARSH FERN 

Native. First record Druce (1927), rare. Marshes, fens. 
Long extinct at Shotover but found at High Wood, 
Shiplake (7478) in 1965. 


Oreopteris limbosperma (Bellardi ex All.) Holub 
Dryopteris oreopters Maxon 

LEMON-SCENTED FERN 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Shady and heathy places 
on acid soil. East part of Worton Wood, 1944 EW Jones. 
Found since 1968 at Ranger’s Lawn (3218, 1980-81 
Sandels) and in claypit near Nettlebed (7086, 1973 Bevan). 


ASPLENIACEAE 


Phyllitis scolopendrium (L.) Newman 

HART’S-TONGUE 

Native. First record 1700, frequent and widespread (200). 
Woods and hedgebanks, common on artificial structures 
such as shaded walls, rockeries and brickwork. Druce 
(1927) called it rare and said it was decreasing. It seems to 
have much increased since then, though it is sometimes 
in small numbers. 


Asplenium adiantum-nigrum L. 

BLACK SPLEENWORT 

Native. First record 1699, frequent (95). Crevices in walls, 
in churchyards, in quarries, and on railway and canal 
bridges. Two-thirds of the records of this and the next 
two species are near towns and villages. Druce listed only 
2() sites so the species seems to have increased. 


A. trichomanes L. 

MAIDENHAIR SPLEENWORT 

Native. First record 1657, frequent (121). Crevices in walls, 
in churchyards, and on railway and canal bridges. This 
species, like the previous one, has also probably increased. 
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The ssp. trichomanes found on walls with acid materials 
and ssp. quadrivalens D. Meyer on calcareous or neutral 
materials or mortar, were not differentiated in this survey. 


A. ruta-muraria L. 

WALL-RUE 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (212). 
Crevices in walls in churchyards, railway and canal bridges, 
and is notably present on bridges in a corridor of tetrads 
4650 to 4808. It is more tolerant of dry and south-facing 
sites than the last two species and has spread: the air 
pollution that has harmed Asplentum in industrial areas 
does not seem to have affected it in Oxon. 
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Ceterach officinarum Willd. 

C. ceterach (L.) Karsten 

RUSTYBACK 

Plate 34. Native. First record 1660, frequent (108). Base- 
rich walls and mortar, for example in buildings, and in 
bridges over rivers, canals and railways; extremely drought- 
resistant. Has probably increased as Druce (1927) listed 
only 19 sites between 1794 and 1927. 


WOODSIACEAE 


Athyrium filix-femina (L.) Roth 

LADY-FERN 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (69). Damp 
woodland with neutral to acid peaty clay or leaf mould, in 
hedges and shady ditches and in disturbed places such as 


railway banks, often forming fair-sized populations. 


Gymnocarpium dryopteris (L.) Newman (Phegopteris dryopteris (L.) 
Fée), OAK FERN, known from Page’s Bottom and in 1887 from 
Shirburn Wood, has not been re-found. 


G. robertianum (Hoffm.) Newman 

Phegopteris robertiana A. Braun 

LIMESTONE FERN 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Shaded limestone rocks 
and walls. It was at Cornbury from 1794 to 1925, and in 
Shotridge Wood in 1893. There have been new finds at 
Holwell (2208, 1979 Loukes) and Newton Purcell (6230, 
1972 Chancellor & Chelms). 


Cystopteris fragilis (L.) Bernh. 

BRITTLE BLADDER-FERN 

Native. First record 1871, rare. Shady basic rocks and walls. 
Rocky hollows in Taynton Quarry (2214, 1977 NCC), 
Wolvercote churchyard (4808, 1994 Maycock), Oxford 
Parks (5006, 1968 Woodell & Perry), Great Milton (6202, 
1979 Fitter), Mixbury (6032, 1970 Woodell). 


DRYOPTERIDACEAE 


Polystichum setiferum (Forsskal) Moore ex Woynar 
SOFT SHIELD-FERN 

Native. First record 1859, scarce (20). Damp woods, shady 
banks, wild gardens. An ancient woodland indicator 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995). It has not been re-found in any of 
Druce’s six localities. 


P. aculeatum (L.) Roth 

P. lobatum Hudson 

HARD SHIELD-FERN 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (25). Woods, shady banks 
and wild gardens, often on higher ground. An ancient 
woodland indicator (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Lost from 
some sites near Banbury but remaining in the south-east 
and found in some new places to the south-west of its old 
site at Churchill (2824). The record for P. lonchitis (L.) 


uo 


Roth, in 1937 by JS Hughes at Sandford St Martin, was 
P. aculeatum. 


Dryopteris filix-mas (L.) Schott 

MALE-FERN 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(459). Woods (where it can dominate the herb layer), 
plantations, hedges, spoil and railway banks, occasionally 
stunted plants on wall mortar. On a range of soils and 
pH, tolerant of light but not of waterlogging. Often planted 
or self-sown in the wilder parts of gardens. It is abundant 
in the Chilterns and on other high ground. Druce referred 
to ‘ravages’ from fern collectors upon this species, amongst 
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others; but it remains common and by far our most 
widespread fern. 


D. affinis (Lowe) Fraser-Jenkins 

D. filix-mas var. affinis Newman and var. paleacea Druce, 
also incl. D. borreri Newman 

SCALY MALE-FERN 

Native. First record ?1881, scarce (28). Woods and scrub, 
typically damper and more acid than for male-fern. At 
Binfield Heath (one of Druce’s seven sites), Wychwood and 
scattered elsewhere. Druce recognized two varieties 
D. filix-mas var. affinis Newman and var. paleacea Druce. 
The ssp. affinis (‘D. pseudomas’) was reported from 
Deddington (4432) and Russell’s Water Common (7088). 
The nationally widespread ssp. borreri (Newman) Fraser- 
Jenkins is confirmed from Eynsham Park (4010, 1993 
Killick, NMW), and Stokenchurch (7496, 1973 Bevan, 
conf. Fraser-Jenkins). Critical study is needed to sort out 
this complex in the county. 


D. carthusiana (Villars) H.P. Fuchs 

D. spinulosa Kuntze 

NARROW BUCKLER-FERN 

Native. First record ?1794, scarce (32). Damp woods, like 
the next with which it may be confused. Frequent on the 
Chiltern dip slope. Recorded in the present survey in 
several new localities. 


D. dilatata (Hoffm.) A. Gray 

D. aristata Druce 

BROAD BUCKLER-FERN 

Native. First record 1699, common (207). Damp 
woodlands, conifer plantations and wet shady places. More 
restricted to moist and fairly fertile acid soils than male- 
fern, but it is widespread in the Chilterns. 


BLECHNACEAE 


Blechnum spicant (L.) Roth 

HARD-FERN 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Heaths and woods on acid 
substrates. In Foxholes (2420, 1981 Buchanan) a little to 
the west of Bruern Wood where Druce recorded it in 1885, 
Windmill Hill (7086, 1973 Bevan), Russell’s Water 
Common (7088). Not found in Druce’s eight other 
localities. 


AZOLLACEAE 


Azolla filiculoides Lam. 

WATER FERN 

Introduced. First record at Shiplake 1910, Nuneham 1912, 
‘in 1913, becoming a pest’ (Druce, 1927, who also included 
other records), but now rare. On the surface of ponds, 
canals and ditches. Wolvercote 1929, Beckley (5610), 
Garsington Manor (5800), Little Milton (6200), Blackthorn 
(6220, 1979 Loukes) and recently at Oxford Botanic 
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Garden (5004, Killick). Abundant in 1994 at Boarstall Duck 
Decoy (6214, just in VC 24, R Woodell); in 1987-88 at 
Ladygrove Park, Didcot (5290, VC 22, Palmer). 


PINOPSIDA 
CONIFERS, GYMNOSPERMS 


In Oxon only Juniperus and Taxus are native, but conifers 
forma large and increasing part of the county’s vegetation. 
They are often dominant in plantations, replanted 
woodland and shelter belts, and are noted in smaller 
numbers in parks, gardens and churchyards, and by 
roadsides. However, being mostly introductions, they have 
not been well recorded. The policy for recorders at the 
outset of the recording for the Flora was to exclude planted 
species in parks and gardens, as one of the main thrusts of 
the scheme was to try to relate distribution of native species 
to natural environmental factors. Druce (1927) recorded 
only the three British native species (Juniperus communis, 
Pinus sylvestris and Taxus baccata) together with two 
introduced species of Pinus, one of Picea and one of Larix. 
One recorder (HJM Bowen) recorded planted trees. The 
BSBI monitoring scheme in 1987 included a few planted 
species so we have some records of them. These records, 
however, are very incomplete, and the only justification 
for including them is to document the facts that many 
species have been widely planted, and a few self-sow. 

We have dealt with the more plentiful and better 
recorded species below. A good place to view many of 
those planted in parks and gardens is the Nuneham 
Courtenay Arboretum of the Oxford University Botanic 
Garden. 


PINACEAE 


Abies alba Miller, EUROPEAN SILVER-FIR, introduced, was 
noted by Palmer self-sown at Woodcote (6282, 1992). 
Recorded planted there and west of Leafield (2812-14, 
1979 BBONT), Elsfield (5408; 5410, 1972 Woodell), South 
Stoke (6082), Henley (7680, BBONT). 


Pseudotsuga menziesii (Mirbel) Franco 

DOUGLAS FIR 

Introduced. First record 1955 Bowen, at Marsh Baldon 
(5698), frequent (50). In plantations and underplanted in 
woodland, especially on the Chiltern dip slope. The species 
requires a climate where rainfall is abundant, and at least a 
moderately good soil (Bean, 1976, p. 425). Insmall numbers, 
and mostly fairly young. Regenerating in Bix Bottom (7088, 
1968 Paul). Grown as specimen trees elsewhere. 


Tsuga heterophylla (Raf.) Sarg. 
WESTERN HEMLOCK-SPRUCE 
Introduced. First record 1955 Bowen, at Marsh Baldon 
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(5698), frequent (20). In plantations and replanted 
woodland, at present mostly young and small graceful 
trees. Half the records are on the Chiltern dip slope. 
Regenerating well at Burnt Platt (6882, Killick) and in VC 
22 (Bowen, 1968). 


Picea abies (L.) Karsten 

NORWAY SPRUCE 

Introduced. First record Druce (1927), common (204). An 
important constituent of plantations, shelter-belts and 
planted woodland especially on acid soils. It is frequently 
planted in gardens (often as former Christmas trees). 
Otherwise in churchyards, parks and amenity areas. It 1s 
rather more common on the Chiltern dip slope, and less 
so in the lowlands. Bean (1951, p. 444) wrote ‘in the dry 
Thames valley it is not often found thriving well’. There 
are records of self-sown trees only at Bix Bottom (7088, 
1968 Paul). 


Larix decidua Miller 

L. lanix (L.) Karsten 

EUROPEAN LARCH 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), also at Lyneham 
in 1888 (Druce, OXF), common (327). Much planted in 
woodlands, many native woods having been replaced by it. 
Plantations, often used as a nurse for hardwoods, parks and 
gardens, especially in the Chilterns or on Cotswold Oolite 
or Lias. Less and at lower densities in the lowlands. The 
records probably refer to the larch ‘aggregate’ because a 
detailed key to the different larches was not readily available 
until Wigginton & Graham (1981). Frequently self-sown 
but this was noted in only 5044 and at Bix Bottom (7086). 


L. kaempferi (Lindley) Carriére, JAPANESE LARCH, was first 
noted in 1988 at Lycrofts Shaw (6282, R Watkinson). Since 
then it has been recorded by Killick at Taynton (2014), 
Cokethorpe (3606), Eynsham Park (3810), North 
Newington (4238), and north-east of Cropredy (4848). Its 
hybrid with L. decidua, L. x marschlinsii Coaz, HyBrRIp 
LARCH, was planted in the 1950s at Maidensgrove (7088, 
1988 BBONT), since when noted mostly by Killick from 
Westwell (1808, 1992), Burford (2412), Kingham (2420), 
Cornwell (2626), Eynsham Park (3810), Tusmore (5630), 
Beckley (5610), Stanton Great Wood (5808), Shelswell 
(6030), Cadmore End (7892). Most recent forestry plantings 
of larch are of the hybrid. 


Detail of Larix cones and leaf arrangement 


L. decidua 


L. kaempferi 
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Pinus sylvestris L. 

SCOTS PINE 

British native, introduced in Oxon. First record Druce 
(1886), very common (372). Woods, hedges, gardens, 
churchyards, plantations and shelterbelts. Very often 
planted but sometimes self-sown and it is often hard to tell 
which. There are probably more self-sown trees in the 
south-east and the far north-west and fewer on the central 
clays. The species has increased greatly in the last 100 years. 


P. nigra Arnold 
AUSTRIAN PINE and CORSICAN PINE 
Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), frequent (103). 
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Juniperus communis 
ssp. communis 


Taxus baccata 
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Often planted for shelter belts, ornament or forestry, in 
woods, gardens, churchyards and plantations, where it has 
increased in the last century. No self-sown trees have been 
recorded. The two sspp. nigra and laricio Maire were not 
separated during this survey. 


CUPRESSACEAE 


Chamaecyparis lawsoniana (A. Murray) Parl. 

LAWSON’S CYPRESS 

Introduced. First record 1955 by Bowen at Marsh Baldon 
(5698), very commonly planted (59). Gardens (records not 
included), parks, forestry plantations and windbreaks. It 
has been planted more recently by farmers. Self-sown at 
Caversham (7074, Chancellor; 7276, 1981 Carter) and 
doubtless elsewhere. 


Thuja plicata Donn ex D. Don 

WESTERN RED-CEDAR 

Introduced. First record on a wall at Savile Road, Oxford 
(1954 Bowen, OXF), next at Black Bourton (2804, 1972 
Bowen) (22). Planted like the last, but much less common. 
Occasionally self-sown as in riverside stonework at Iffley 
(5202, 1996 Killick). 


Juniperus communis L. ssp. communis 

COMMON JUNIPER 

Native. First record 1657, very local (23). On Chalk downs 
among scrub and occasionally forming scrub itself, 
sometimes as small ageing trees (Fitter, 1968; Ward, 1973). 
Its poor regeneration was blamed by English Nature 
wardens on rabbit damage (see Fitter, zbid.). Elsewhere 
mostly lost but still at Juniper Hill (5632, a single tree 
from a colony that gave the place its name (1969 Woodell) 
and seen by Killick and Woodell recently in front of the 
Fox Public House); Little Faringdon churchyard and 
Steeple Aston. 


Calocedrus decurrens (Torrey) Florin, CALIFORNIAN INCENSE- 
CEDAR, was reported by Woodell self-sown on a wall in Oxford 
Botanic Garden, in 1978. It was removed in 1995 to prevent 
damage to the wall. 


TAXACEAE 


Taxus baccata L. 

YEW 

Native. First record 1794, described by Druce (1927) as 
‘local’, now common (333). As a native tree it is most 
plentiful on the Chilterns where it is often a major and 
locally dominant component of calcareous woodland. Less 
frequent on other well-drained soils. Widespread 
in smaller numbers as planted trees, occurring only 
as such in at least 25 tetrads. Common in churchyards, 
also in parks and older urban areas. It is readily bird- 
sown, as on a pollard willow at Burford (2412), and 
especially below where birds perch, and has increased 
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substantially on the Chalk since the early part of this 
century. 


There are about 40 scattered, unrepresentative records of 
several other planted conifers. Most are in small numbers 
in urban areas or parks, mostly as specimen trees and none 
is self-sown. These are omitted from this account. 


MAGNOLIOPSIDA 
FLOWERING PLANTS 
Magnoliidae — Dicotyledons 


LAURACEAE 


Laurus nobilis L., BAY, was noted at Wroxton (4040, 1974 
Sheasby), Broughtondowns plantation (2006, 1975), and by 
Maycock and Woods from churchyards at Kelmscot (2298), South 
Leigh (3808) and Adderbury (4634). 


ARISTOLOCHIACEAE 


Asarum europaeum L., ASARABACCA. Introduced. First record 
1650, rare. Woods. Extinct at its early sites (1650 and 1677) at 
Eynsham Common and ‘near Oxford’ (probably between Henley 
and Maidenhead) from where Sowerby used a specimen to illustrate 
English Botany in 1802. It was seen at Swyncombe churchyard (6890, 
1977 SR Diserens; and 1984 MR Hughes). 


Aristolochia clematitis L., BIRTHWORT. Introduced. First record 
1794, rare. Rough ground and hedges, near former habitations, 
where it was often grown for medicinal purposes. Now no longer 
plentiful at Godstow Nunnery (4808), where shrubs and coarse 
herbs are giving some protection from grazing pressure. Recently 
seen by Loukes nearby in Wytham village (VC 22). 


NYMPHAEACEAE 


Nymphaea alba L. ssp. alba 

Castalia alba Wood 

WHITE WATER-LILY 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (64). Ponds, canals, 
still water in rivers and backwaters. In fairly nutrient-rich 
water, up to 3 m deep, but is rather intolerant of turbidity 
and water movement. This handsome flower, described 
in the Halls’ Book of the Thames (1859), has steadily 
decreased. It was ‘in the still recesses of the river [about 
Oxford] ... in the greatest luxuriance, both in number and 
in the extraordinary size of the flowers and leaves’ (quoted 
by Druce, 1927); and Druce says ‘their showy flowers are a 
special although a diminishing feature in the vegetation 
of the Thames’. There are ornamental plantings in some 
places. 
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Ceratophyllum demersum 


Nuphar lutea (L.) Smith 

Nymphaea lutea L. 

YELLOW WATER-LILY 

Native. First record 1794, common (173). Rivers, streams, 
backwaters, canals. Nuphar is common along almost all 
main water courses which account for nearly all its 
distribution, and they are readily deduced from the map. 
Often in nutrient-rich water pH >6, it can tolerate 
turbidity, some disturbance and even fast flow, growing 
sometimes quite close to weirs. It occurs less often in lakes 
and ponds. An indication of the abundance of the 
waterlilies in the early 20th century is given by photographs 
in Church (1922-25). 


CERATOPHYLLACEAE 


Ceratophyllum demersum L. 

RIGID HORNWORT 

Native. First record 1776, uncommon (29). Nutrient-rich 
pools, ditches, rivers, slow streams. In most river systems 
but rare in the Cherwell, the Oxford Canal and the Thames 
below Abingdon. Nearly all records are in the lowlands 
and are mostly on Oxford Clay. It is increasingly used in 


garden ponds. 


C. submersum L., SorrT HORNWORT, was reported by Druce from 
Merton in 1886 but has not been re-found. 
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RANUNCULACEAE 


Caltha palustris L. 

MARSH-MARIGOLD 

Native. First record 1794, widespread (293). A beautiful 
feature of marshes, wet meadows, often in neutral alluvial 
soil, flooded in winter, also by rivulets, streams and rivers 
in nearly all the river systems, and fens. It occurs in partial 
shade in wet woods, the large shade forms reverting to 
normal size in cultivation (Woodell & Kootin-Sanwu, 1971). 
It has declined with drainage, meadow ‘improvement’ and 
pond filling and its widespread distribution disguises a 
decrease in numbers. 


Trollius europaeus L., GLOBEFLOWER, not native in Oxon, is reported 
planted among shrubs at Caversfield Park (5824, 1974 Palmer, OXF). 


Helleborus foetidus L. 

STINKING HELLEBORE 

Native. First record 1660, rare (10). Woodlands, especially 
Wychwood and other extensive woodlands on calcareous soils 
(mostly Oolite). In the Warburg Reserve d’Ayala reported a 
wild plant from Pages Farm (7286) moved to Kitesgrove 
(7086). Still at Trap Grounds (5008, 1994 Muddeman) and 
Ditchley (3820, 1995 Dunn). Commonly grown in gardens. 


H. viridis L. ssp. occidentalis (Reuter) Schiffer 

GREEN HELLEBORE 

Plate 35. Native. First record 1699, scarce (22). Shady woods, 
especially extensive woods in the Chilterns and Wychwood. 
All wild plants are in tetrads with Chalk or Oolite. 


Eranthis hyemalis (L.) Salisb. 

Cammarum hyemale Greene 

WINTER ACONITE 

Introduced. First record ?1841, frequent (91). Common 
in gardens (records not included on the map), parks, 
churchyards and plantations, uncommon as an escape or 
naturalized on roadsides or waste places, mostly near 
habitations, sometimes self-sown. The records may include 
a few of the larger-flowered E. cilicica Schott & Kot. 


Nigella damascena L., LOVE-IN-A-MIST, appeared as a casual at Stanton 
Harcourt (4004), Oxford tip (4808 and 5008, 1978 Bowen), Iffley Tip 
(5204, 1953, OXF) and by railway, Goring (6080, 1985 Carter). 


Aconitum napellus L. 

MONK’S-HOOD 

Native. First record 1841, rare. Grassy edges of woods and 
as garden escapes. The Grove, Shipton-under-Wychwood 
(2616, 1971 Palmer, OXF), Glyme Farm (3226, 1994 
Cornwallis), Steeple Barton (4424, 1972 Woodell), 
Chesterton (5420), Nuffield (6686, 1990 Ward), Icknield 
Way (7600, 1988 Fitter). 


Consolida ajacis (L.) Schur 

Delphinium ajacis L. 

LARKSPUR 

Introduced. First record 1821, it was reported by Chapple 
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at Benson (1935, OXF). Specimens found by Bowen in 1953 
and 1965 at North Oxford tip (4808, 5008), where it 
reappeared until 1978, and also at Cuddesdon in 1954 
are in OXF and named C. ambigua by Clement, but would 
now be placed here. Since 1968 at Charlbury Quarry (3618, 
1985 Killick), Stanton Harcourt Tip (4004, 1977 Bowen), 
Little Milton (6000, 1976 Hare) and Kidmore End (6878, 
1980 Bowen). It can originate from imported grain and is 
a frequent garden escape (Grenfell, 1987). 


C. orientalis (Gay) Schroedinger, EASTERN LARKSPUR, 
introduced at Wolvercote (4808, 1935 Grose), North 
Oxford tip (4806-08 and 5008, 1965 Bowen), and since 
1968 at Stanton Harcourt (4004), Sturdy’s Castle (4618), 
Cowley (5402, 1972 Gough) and north Goring (6082-84). 


Delphinium verdunense Balbis was found escaped from Oxford 
Botanic Garden in Rose Lane in 1954 by Bowen (OXF) and on 
North Oxford tip (both 5006). Actaea spicata L., BANEBERRY, was 
seen naturalized by Revd T Hearn at Wootton (Druce, 1927) but 
not since. 


Anemone nemorosa L. 

Woop ANEMONE 

Native. First record 1657, locally common (228). Woodland, 
typically well-drained, less often in (old) hedgerows. It is 
associated with ancient woodlands (Wilson & Reid, 1995) 
and locally forms almost pure stands. It is scarce on the 
clays. Forms with pinkish flowers are frequent. 


Several Anemone spp. have been recorded as escapes from 
cultivation. A. blanda Schott & Kotschy, introduced at Shipton- 
under-Wychwood (2616). A. apennina L., BLUE ANEMONE, noted 
from woods and plantations as early as 1844, introduced at 
Swyncombe (1937 Grose), Shipton-under-Wychwood (2616), Over 
Norton (3028, 1974 Sandels), Upper Heyford (5026), Sonning 
Common (7080, 1978 Carter). A. ranunculoides L., YELLOW 
ANEMONE, first record Druce (1927) was introduced at Chipping 
Norton (3026, well naturalized 1970 Sandels). A. x hybrida Paxton 
(A. japonica hort.), JAPANESE ANEMONE, first noted at Marston 
brickyards in 1910, introduced in Park Town, Oxford (1953, OXF), 
and Stanton Harcourt (4004). 


Pulsatilla vulgaris Miller (Anemone pulsatilla L.), PASQUEFLOWER, 
native, first record 1551, was well documented by Druce (1927) 
but has been extinct since the 1880s. 


Clematis vitalba L. 

‘TRAVELLER’ S-JOY 

Native. First record 1794, common (358). Hedgerows, 
wood edges, scrub, especially on Chalk and Great Oolite. 
It forms huge tangles in some places, smothering the 
shrubs and trees. The overall distribution is hardly yet 
affected by the loss of hedges. Near Hurley, just in VC 22, 
it has formed an almost single species ‘hedge’ along a 
barbed wire fence (Woodell). 


C. tangutica (Maxim.) Korsh., ORANGE-PEEL CLEMATIS, was found 
on North Oxford tip in 1979 (Bowen, RNG) and once in Cothill 
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Pit (4698, VC 22, 1976 Palmer). C. viticella L., PURPLE CLEMATIS, 
was found by the river in south Oxford (5004) by Bowen from 
1947 to 1967; specimens of his plant of 1953 and Palmer’s of 
1959 are in OXF. 


Ranunculus acris L. 

MEADOW BUTTERCUP 

Native. First record 1794, common almost throughout the 
county (577). Primarily in grazed and mown grassland, 
unimproved neutral pastures, and road verges. The 
ecological differences between the common buttercups are 
documented by Harper (1957, 1958). All three may grow 
together especially in old ridge and furrow meadows, with 
R. bulbosus on the drier ridges, R. repens in the wetter 
furrows and R. acris in the moist, non-waterlogged ground 
between. Much reduced in numbers if not yet in range, by 
ploughing, reseeding and herbicides. 


R. repens L. 

CREEPING BUTTERCUP 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, throughout the 
county (596). Fertile meadows and pastures, marshes, 
roadsides, woodland rides, lawns and riversides. It is a 
persistent weed in gardens, spoil, arable land and other 
disturbed habitats. Our most plentiful buttercup, and the 
best survivor of modern agriculture. Double flowered at 
Goring Heath (6478 or 6678, 1937 Miss Fryer, RNG). 


R. bulbosus L. 

BULBOUS BUTTERCUP 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (539). 
Neutral and calcareous grassland, banks, road verges, 
lawns and churchyards, but formerly growing best in old 
dry permanent pasture where grazing and low fertility 
restrict competition. Although its range has been little 
affected by agriculture, it is now reduced to small numbers 
in many populations. Pale lemon-yellow flowers were noted 
near Cassington station, 1946 by Brenan (1956). 


R. sardous Crantz, HAIRY BUTTERCUP, native, first record 1794, 
rare or extinct. Druce (1927), said it was ‘very rare, and probably 
extinct if it ever existed [in the county]’. 


R. parviflorus L. 

SMALL-FLOWERED BUTTERCUP 

Native. First record 1794, rare, but easily overlooked. Dry 
grassland free of competition, lawns, flower beds, ant-hills. 
Always scarce, and decreasing (Druce, 1886), it has declined 
and is recently reported only from Oxleaze Farm (2004, 
1991 Killick), Wychwood (3216, 1983 Sheasby; 3416, 1978 
Bowen), allotments at Chipping Norton (3228, Sandels), 
Cowleaze Copse (6298, Cooper), Caversham (6874, garden 
casual). At Castle Hill (5692, VC 22, until 1977 Palmer). It 
appeared in enormous numbers in an abandoned arable 
field in the Wytham Estate (VC 22), 1984-87 Woodell. 


R. arvensis L. 
CORN BUTTERCUP 
Native. First record 1660, rarer now than the number of 
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tetrads (55) suggests, sporadic. A weed of arable, especially 
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Ranunculus flammula 
ssp. flammula 


R. ficaria L. 
LESSER CELANDINE 
Native. First record 1794, plentiful almost throughout the 





county (565). Woods, shady places under trees, marshes, ab ree ag Ae ae - ee ee set 
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Ranunculus ficaria 
ssp. bulbilifer 


Ranunculus trichophyllus 
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Often the same plant has been identified differently by 
different people, including experts, at different times, 
which has led to much over-recording. Thus a comparison 
with the plants Druce knew is difficult. We are grateful to 
Dr NTH Holmes for help with the subgenus. The 
abundance of most water-crowfoots, especially those in 
ponds and the main Thames channel, has declined steeply 
like that of many aquatics, as a result of drainage, 
eutrophication, disturbance, herbicides and pollution. 


R. hederaceus L. 

IvVY-LEAVED CROWFOOT 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Mud or shallow water of 
acid ponds and slow streams. Recorded recently only at 
Church Hanborough (4212, 1975 Adnams), Yarnton 
(4612, 1976 Souster), Nuneham (5498, 1985 Bowen) and 
Drayton St Leonard (5894, 1968 Ounsted), it has much 
decreased since Druce (1927) noted it in 23 localities. 
Bowen (1968) said it was ‘rare and decreasing’ in Berks. 


R. omiophyllus Ten. 

ROUND-LEAVED CROWFOOT 

Native. Newly recorded from acid streams in the east of 
the county: Launton (6222, Fitter) and Emmington (7402, 
1975 Fitter and Woodell). 


R. trichophyllus Chaix 

Includes plants placed by Druce in R. drouetu F. Schultz 
‘THREAD-LEAVED WATER-CROWFOOT 

Native. First record ?1860 or possibly before, frequent (85). 
Ponds, ditches and shallow slow streams, subject to drying 
out. Mostly in the lowlands near the centre of the county, 
probably most often in nutrient- and calctum-rich water 
with pH above 7. 


R. aquatilis L. 

R. heterophyllus Weber 

COMMON WATER-CROWFOOT 

Native. First record 1794, but perhaps not reliably 
recorded until 1855, frequent (90). Ponds, ditches, lake 
edges, shallow slow streams, which can dry out. Scattered 
through the county. Probably much over-recorded as the 
‘aggregate’ for water-crowfoots of ponds. 


R. peltatus Schrank 

POND WATER-CROWFOOT 

Native. First record c. 1760, uncommon (40). Nutrient-rich 
ponds and slow streams, with fluctuating water levels or 
sometimes dry in summer, also in winterbournes from Chalk 
and Oolite. It is scattered through the county with no obvious 
pattern. It has declined, but Druce, who regarded it as 
common, included in this species R. penicillatus where many 
early records of R. peltatus in rivers would now be placed. 


R. penicillatus (Dumort.) Bab. ssp. pseudofluitans 
(Syme) S. Webster 

R. peltatus var. pseudo-fluitans Syme 

STREAM WATER-CROWFOOT 

Native. First record 1871, locally plentiful (42). In slow- 
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or fast-flowing nutrient-rich streams, especially those 
from the Cotswolds. Very variable, leaves all submerged. 
Plants collected by Killick in 1991 and determined by 
Holmes, range from the short-leaved ‘var. vertumnus’ at 
Kingham (2624) through typical specimens near 
Chadlington (3220) and Ducklington (3606) to material 
in the Lower Windrush near Hardwick (3804) which is 
hard to distinguish from R. fluitans and is probably a hybrid 
between the two. Probably under-recorded because it is 
sometimes placed in R. peltatus or R. fluitans. It has 
probably survived better than the other species, and 
nutrient enrichment has made it more of a nuisance to 
river managers than formerly. 


R. fluitans Lam. 

RIVER WATER-CROWFOOT 

Native. First record 1670, locally plentiful (66). In the 
larger, usually slower, rivers such as the Thames above 
Iffley and at one site above Abingdon, and the Thame, 
but it is no longer, as in Druce’s time, ‘a characteristic 
feature in the Thames from Kelmscott to Sonning’, 
the few specimens there now being mostly scrappy, 
flowerless and damaged. Also in faster flowing water with 
typical material collected by Killick in 1991 and 
determined by Holmes, in the Radcot Cut (3200) and 
the Windrush at Minster Lovell (3210). Also in the Cherwell 
and Evenlode. Some records would have been of 
R. penicillatus. 
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Ranunculus fluitans 


Ranunculus penicillatus 
ssp. pseudofluitans 
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Berberis vulgaris 


R. circinatus Sibth. 

FAN-LEAVED WATER-CROWFOOT 

Native. First record, and described, by Sibthorp 1794, rare 
(19). Deep, clear but mineral-rich still water. Some of the 
records for this unmistakable species are improbable, but 
even if they are all valid, R. circinatus has sharply declined 
from the 41 sites of the less thorough survey recorded in 
Druce (1927). 


Adonis annua L. 
PHEASANT’S-EYE 
?Introduced. A Red Data Book species. First record 1794, 
rare. A casual of cornfields and waste places. Berrick Salome 


(6292, 1976 Hare), Emmer Green (7276), Span Hill (7476 
in chalk pit, 1976 Hawley, 1986 Bowen and 1987 Everett; 
in bean field at Play Hatch, 1994 Killick). Caversham (1957 
Chancellor, OXF). The new records differ from those of 
Druce which have not been re-found, but with such a 
sporadic species this is not surprising. It was reported sown 
at Radcot (2698) in 1995. Bowen (1968) thought it native 
in Berks. 


Myosurus minimus L. 

MOUSETAIL 

?Native. First record 1794, rare, but easily overlooked (12). 
Damp arable fields, and newly exposed poorly-drained soil 
as, for example, in roadworks. Seen in sandy arable field 
near Nuneham Courtenay (5498, 1937 and subsequently, 
Brenan (1946), OXF; and 1959 Palmer, OXF; 1984 
Gough). Near Chiselhampton (5898) in 1945 (OXF) and 
by Sladen in 1953. Planted 1981 near old site at Sidlings 
Copse. By Thame bypass (7004, 1981 Scroggs) and in 1994 
by a bean field at Ramsden (3614, Lady N Tirard, Lady 
R Fitzgerald). 


Aquilegia vulgaris L. 

COLUMBINE 

Native. First record 1289, uncommon (71). Woodlands, 
associated with ancient woodlands (Wilson & Reid, 1995), 
and also found in waste places as an escape, notably in 
Oxford. Its distributional picture has been confused by the 
establishment in the wild of garden forms of columbine. 
Some of these are recorded as ‘sp.’ as in 2400, or as hybrids 
as at Arncott (6016), Bix (7086) and Chinnor (7400). Pink 
columbines at Ibstone (7494) and by the railway at 
Kirtlington (4818) are probably also from gardens. 


Thalictrum aquilegiifolium L., FRENCH MEADOW-RUE, was reported 
escaped at Stratton Audley (5824). 


T. flavum L. 

COMMON MEADOW-RUE 

Native. First record 1660, local (87). Damp meadows, 
marshes, riversides, especially near the Thames and other 
large rivers, and on Otmoor. Much reduced by drainage 
especially in the north. 


T. minus L., LESSER MEADOW-RUE, a British native, is a rare garden 
escape in Oxon. Headington (5406), in scrub by railway at South 
Stoke (6082, 1968 Bowen, OXF), and near Stokenchurch (7694). 


BERBERIDACEAE 


Berberis vulgaris L. 

BARBERRY 

?Introduced. First record 1677, infrequent but widespread, 
in small numbers (56). Naturalized in hedges, edges of 
plantations, mainly in the lowlands. Once planted for fruit 
and as a cure for jaundice, it was controlled for a while 
because it is an alternative host for wheat rust. Not re- 
found in many of Druce’s 48 localities. 
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Various introduced barberries are increasingly found bird-sown 
elsewhere but have not yet been recorded in Oxon. 


Mahonia aquifolium (Pursh) Nutt. 

OREGON-GRAPE 

Introduced. First record Druce (1927), frequent (170). 
Commonly planted for game cover in woods and 
plantations, and for ground cover and ornament in 
shrubberies, parks, churchyards and gardens. Bird-sown 
and established also in hedges, waste places and waysides. 
Most often in Cotswold (and some Chiltern) woods, rather 
more frequent near habitations. 


PAPAVERACEAE 


Papaver orientale L., ORIENTAL Poppy. Introduced. First record 
1930 at Chadlington (Druce, OXF). A garden flower naturalized in 
well-drained soils. There are later records by Bowen in 1953 at 
Cassington and 1954 at North Oxford tip (5006), then at Glympton 
(4220, 1976 D Hughes) and North Oxford tip (4808, 1978 Bowen). 


P. atlanticum (Ball) Cosson, ATLAS Poppy. Introduced. First record 
1940 by Bowen at Park Town, Oxford (5006; also 1955 and later), 
rare. A garden and churchyard plant naturalized in waste places 
and roadsides. Oxford (5006, OXF), Headington (5206, 1968 
Bowen), Toot Baldon (5600; 5602, 1969 Fitter), Little Milton 
(6200, 1979 Bowen; 6202). 


Papaver atlanticum 





P. somniferum L. ssp. somniferum 

OPIUM POPPY 

Introduced. First record 1794, common (210). Much 
grown in gardens, commonly escaping, so most often near 
habitations. Often in quite small numbers but has increased 
and is probably still spreading. Double flowered at 
Shenington (3642, 1970 Grant). Ssp. setigerum (DC.) 
Arcang. was noted by Druce on railway ballast near Oxford 
but there are no recent records. 


P. rhoeas L. 

COMMON Poppy 

Native. First record 1650, very common and widespread, 
unrecorded in only six of the complete tetrads (569). 
Abundant in the past in arable fields, especially in 
cereal crops, fallow and field margins, but much 
decreased by herbicides. Present now in these habitats 
but surviving best in waste places, gardens, spoil, waysides 
and in disturbed soil. Druce thought it preferred the 
Northampton Sands, Portland Sands, Upper Greensands 
and other light sandy soils. In Wilts it is said to do better 
on Chalk (Grose, 1957). Its long-lived seeds give rise to 
sudden resurgences: Chancellor (pers. comm.) reported 
poppies round the edges of an arable field grassed over 
20 years previously. Pink flowered at Chinnor (7602) and 
white near Headington (5408). It is also grown in gardens 
as Shirley Poppies. Var. strigosum (Boenn.), noted by 
Druce from Shotover, Cowley and North Stoke, was seen 
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Mahonia aquifolium Papaver somniferum 


ssp. somniferum 
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Papaver rhoeas 
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at Stokenchurch (7894). The form known as P. tumidulum 
was reported from North Oxford tip (5008) by Bowen 
in 1977. 


P. dubium L. ssp. dubium 

LONG-HEADED POPPY 

?Native. First record 1794, common (369). Arable 
(especially cereals), gardens and waste places, quarries, 
railways, cinders and walls, fairly evenly spread over the 
county. Has not decreased its range since Druce’s day. 
Ssp. lecogii (Lamotte) Syme, first record 1876, 
frequent (81). Arable fields, gardens, railway banks and 
waste places, roadsides, quarries. Well represented on 
Great Oolite, by railways and in Oxford. This poppy 
is close to ssp. dubium, supposedly distinct in its 
characteristic yellow sap but of Wilts specimens Grose 
(1957) wrote ‘I have been unable to correlate this 
distinction with other characters’ and this is probably true 
of Oxon plants also. This ssp. seems to have spread since 
Druce’s time. 


P. hybridum L. 

ROUGH POPPY 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (21). Arable fields on 
well-drained chalky or sandy soils, mostly on Oolite and 
Chalk. Never plentiful but its range has not declined 
since Druce’s day. The record for Eynsham (4210, 1975 
Adnams) repeats those of 1794 (Sibthorp) and 1830 
(Walker, 1833) and records in 6082-84 repeat those 
from Goring and South Stoke in the 1880s. 


P. argemone L. 

PRICKLY POPPY 

?Native. First record c. 1740, uncommon (85). Mainly 
arable fields and especially their margins, usually on 
light soils, also in waste places, waysides, and on walls 
and by railways. Mostly in small numbers but very widely 
scattered on various sands, gravels and calcareous 
substrates. It had not decreased between Druce’s time 
and the 1970s, and new records are still being made in 
the 1990s. 


Meconopsis cambrica (L.) Viguier 

WELSH POPPY 

Native, introduced in Oxon. First record 1880, 
uncommon (34). In villages and cottage gardens, readily 
escaping from these and becoming self-sown in damp, 
often shady, stony or gravelly places and pavements. It 
has a clear western bias, with a few records in the 
Chilterns, so its distribution may be correlated with 
higher rainfall. 


Chelidonium majus L. 

GREATER CELANDINE 

Native or introduced. First record 1289, common (264). 
Sheltered places near walls, hedges, gardens and waste 
places. Formerly cultivated as an eye and wart medicine 
(Gerard, 1597) it often occurs near habitations, mostly 
in small numbers. 
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Meconopsis cambrica Chelidonium majus 


Eschscholzia californica Cham., CALIFORNIAN Poppy, first record 
1870, grows in waste places as a garden escape as at Picksey 
Mead (1930 Druce, OXF), in North Oxford tip (4808, 5008, 
1953 and 1970-74 Bowen), at Hethe (5828, 1972 Richards), 
and Stokenchurch (7496, 1981 Fitter). Macleaya x kewensis 
Turrill, HyBRID PLUME-PopPy, was noted on Aristotle Lane Tip, 
Oxford, by Bowen in 1957. 


FUMARIACEAE 


Dicentra formosa (Andrews) Walp., BLEEDING-HEART, was found 
in waste ground in Grandpont, Oxford (5004) by Bowen in 1951. 
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Corydalis solida (L.) Clairv. 

Capnoides solida (L.) Moench 

BIRD-IN-A-BUSH 

Introduced. First record 1886, rare. Wilder parts of 
gardens, plantations, woods. Great Tew (3628, 1975 
Sandels), Bloxham (4234), Oxford (5006), North Oxford 
tip (5008; also Trap Grounds, 1994 Muddeman), wall at 
Iffley (5202, 1995 Woods), Marsh Baldon (5498, 1964 
Gough, repeating Bowen’s record of 1955 in OXF), 
Sonning Common (6880, 7080, 1975 Paul, updating hers 
(as Vera Smith) of 1936 in RNG), Nettlebed (6886, 1983 
Carter). With C. cava (L.) Schweigger & Koerte, TTUBEROUS 
CORYDALIS, at Britwell (Bowen, OXF) in 1961. 


Pseudofumaria lutea (L.) Borkh. 

Capnoides lutea (L.) Gaertn., Corydalis lutea (L.) DC. 
YELLOW CORYDALIS 

Introduced. First record 1833, common (219). A garden 
escape readily self-sown in gravel, well-drained soils and 
on walls. Two-thirds of the records are in towns or 
villages and it has almost certainly spread during the last 
70 years. 


P. alba (Miller) Liden, PALE CORYDALIS, was noted by Palmer, 
naturalized on brickwork at Upper Fisher Row, Oxford (5006), 
from 1987 to 1992. 


Ceratocapnos claviculata (L.) Liden 

Corydalis claviculata (L.) DC. 

CLIMBING CORYDALIS 

Native. First record 1870, rare (8). Woods and shady places 
on dry acid soils. Still near Foxholes (2420, 1981 Buchanan) 
where Druce noted it (at Fifield Heath) in 1884. Also at 
Herbert’s Heath (2418 and/or 2420, 1962 Palmer, OXF), 
Lew Gorse (3006, BBONT), Cogges Wood (3810, 1970 
Palmer, OXF) and plentiful at Eynsham Park (1993 Killick). 
Also at a few other scattered sites. 


Fumaria L. is a difficult genus, with several closely- 
related species whose subtle differences in petal, sepal 
and fruit shapes may be affected by soil richness, season 
and shade. Our records may therefore include errors 
though in much of the county where only F. officinalis 
is found, these will be few. All Oxon species are British 
natives but some of the rare ones may be better described 
as ‘casual’ or ‘colonist’ as Druce called them. Their seeds 
are long-lived. 


Fumaria capreolata L. 

WHITE RAMPING-FUMITORY 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Casual in waste ground. 
Druce’s seven records were all in or near Oxford. North 
Oxford tip (4808, 1980 Bowen). It appeared as a casual at 
Woodstock in 1935. At Tilehurst, VC 22 (6674) in 1961. 


F. bastardii Boreau 

‘TALL RAMPING-FUMITORY 

Native. First record 1885, Bullingdon (Druce, 1927), rare. 
Casual in waste ground at Brize Norton (3008, 1978 


Loukes). Cruttwell found it at Kidlington in 1938, OXF, 
conf. Pugsley. 


F. muralis Sonder ex Koch 

COMMON RAMPING-FUMITORY 

Native. First record 1880 as F. boraei Jord., rare (11). Waste 
places. As in the past it is mainly a casual in towns such as 
Oxford. North Oxford tip 1968 Bowen, OXF, and Sonning 
Common. 


F. purpurea Pugsley 

PURPLE RAMPING-FUMITORY 

Native endemic. First record 1886 near Cowley, rare. Waste 
places. Sturdy’s Castle (4618, 1971 Theobald). 


F. officinalis L. 

COMMON FUMITORY 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (420). 
Arable fields, gardens, waste places, spoil, by railways. 
In general in disturbed, mostly light, soils. Still 
persisting by its long-lived seeds on farmland despite 
herbicides, but now more often in gardens and waste 
places. By far our commonest species, its distribution 
shows no strong pattern. Our only record of ssp. wirtgenii 
(Koch) Arcang. was on a field edge at Bodicote (4436, 
1979 Wigginton). Chapple saw it near Lambridge Wood 
in 1932. 
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Fumaria officinalis 


Fumaria muralis 
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F. densiflora DC. 

F. macrantha Lagasca 

DENSE-FLOWERED FUMITORY 

Native, nationally scarce. First record c. 1860, scarce (30). 
Cultivated fields especially on Chalk where its distribution 
seems little changed. Perhaps a few records, as Druce 
thought, on Upper Greensand, and some casual outliers. 
This and the next two are south-eastern Chalk species 
reaching the north-west limit of their main British range 
in Oxon. 


F. parviflora Lam. 

FINE-LEAVED FUMITORY 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1881, rare. Formerly 
widespread in cultivated fields on Lower Chalk but now 
only in 6892, south of Watlington near sites recorded in 
1941 by Wallis, OXF and in 1945 by Brenan, OXF. There 
are specimens from Goring in K, Sandwith, undated, and 
in OXF, 1937 Riddelsdell. Druce said a colony looked ‘as 
if a bluish white smoke was overhanging it’, justifying the 
popular name ‘Fumeterre’. 


F. vaillantii Lois. 

FEW-FLOWERED FUMITORY 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1880, scarce (22). 
Cultivated fields usually on Chalk, plus a few outliers. The 
distribution has increased considerably since Druce’s day. 


PLATANACEAE 


Platanus x hispanica Miller ex Muenchh. 

P. x hybrida Brot.; P. occidentalis L. x P. orientalis L. 
LONDON PLANE 

Introduced (21, no map presented.). Streets, parks, 
churchyards. It can set viable seed, but was not recorded 
self-sown. The tree in Magdalen College garden was 
planted in 1801 and is a scion of the original clone said to 
originate in the Oxford Botanic Garden in 1666. 


ULMACEAE 


Elms, Ulmus L., are very widespread in the county, 
especially in hedgerows but also in parks, woods and 
copses, and churchyards. U. glabra is native. Opinions 
differ as to the status of the others, but in general favour 
their native origin. They may have been augmented by 
introductions in the Iron Age and Roman times. Outside 
woodland, elms were used for timber, or pollarded and 
shredded for fodder. Formerly developing into fine trees, 
elms succumbed in the 1970s to Dutch elm disease caused 
by the fungus Ophiostoma ulmi which is carried by the 
wood-boring beetles Scolytus scolytus and S. multistriatus. 
Most trees in our area were destroyed and few large 
specimens other than U. glabra survived beyond 1979. 
Those that did survive did so both in hedges and woods 
_by means of suckers, but these are unidentifiable (Stace, 
1991). Most of our records predate the recent epidemic. 


There have been previous epidemics of this disease 
from which the species has recovered, notably in the 
1860s and the 1920s (see Rackham, 1980 for a detailed 
discussion of this and other aspects of elms), and possibly 
in the Neolithic. 

Taxonomy of the elms is very difficult and confused, 
and is further complicated by hydridization. No system 
is fully agreed (Stace, 1991). 


Ulmus glabra Hudson 

U. montana Stokes 

WycH ELM 

Native. First record 1794, widespread (450). Hedgerows 
and woodland margins, more often than other elms in 
woods, where it tolerates coppicing, and by streams. It is 
associated with ancient woodland in Oxon (Wilson & Reid, 
1995). Itis more susceptible to drought but produces more 
viable seeds than the others. 


U. x vegeta (Loudon) Ley (?U. glabra x U. minor) 

U. hollandica var. vegeta (Loudon) Rehder 

HUNTINGDON ELM 

Native. First record 1831 (Walker, 1833), the Magdalen 
College Elm, was reported blown down in 1911. Widely 
planted and thus under-recorded by Druce and since (10). 


U. x hollandica Miller 
DUTCH ELM 
Native or introduced. First record in 1927, usually planted 


(21). 


U. procera Salisb. 

U. sativa Miller 

ENGLISH ELM 

Native. First record 1677 (aggregate), abundant as 
suckers or small trees, almost throughout (577). Druce’s 
‘except on the calcareous and chalky uplands’ is just 
evident from the map: the six absences from complete 
tetrads are all on these. It rarely sets good seed even 
when it grows to a tall tree. This species gave the local 
landscape a characteristic appearance, and its loss caused 
by Dutch elm disease has had a profound effect on rural 
scenery. 


U. minor Miller ssp. minor 

U. carpinifolia Borckh., U. coritana Melville 
SMALL-LEAVED ELM 

Native. First record in Druce (1927), uncommon (77). 
Often planted. Ssp. sarniensis (C. Schneider) Stace, JERSEY 
ELM, was reported by Druce as planted in the far north 
and near Cowley and Wheatley, but it has not been re- 
recorded. Several healthy trees occur in Bernwood Forest, 
just in VC 24 (1996 Woodell). 


U. minor x U. plotii = ?U. x viminalis Lodd., det. Melville, 
was found by Palmer near Monks House between 
Evenley and Cottisford (5832) in 1969, and specimens 
gathered by Chapple and Melville near Charlton in 1938- 
39 were also of this hybrid. 
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U. plotii Druce 


pe IN ee ig Nd re PLot’s ELM 
ener | fied Se eS lee ae Native. First record 1677, rare. In hedgerows. A large 
a ‘yo ah eee | narrow tree with good timber well discussed by Druce 
mene —— 8 =—SOt—<—stssS —- who described it as a new species in 1911; but it was rare 
: we | | | |e | ° ° \ a) in his time. OXF has it from Banbury in 1911 (with 
5 ° So fod photographs) and 1938, and near Bloxham in 1936. A 
eh "aL... # ° a. | =o shoot gathered by Bowen near Banbury in 1955 is in RNG. 
0 pana > Paani o>. Recently only from Swerford Heath, near Chesterton 
oo Coa. fy Oo de a} °° SWe4 (5420), by the Ray at Murcott (5816, 1974 Palmer, conf. 
a oN) | ees) Na Melville, OXF), Somerton (5028), Arncott (6016, 1969 
aie wep Woodell). During our survey it was recorded as a variety 
bee ee eS Behe eg Metta! Fo pti th of U. minor. 
Fumaria densiflora Fumaria vaillantii 
CANNABACEAE 


Cannabis sativa L. 

HEMP 

Introduced. First record 1885, rare as in the past. North 
Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen), stunted plant by chalky 
track at Cart Gap (6286, 1982 Killick), Assendon (7484, 
1970 Paul). In a Peppard garden (1959, RDG). 


Humulus lupulus L. 

Hop 

Native, but the records could include escapes. First record 
1794, common (351). Hedges and thickets on rich soils. 
Has a marked lowland tendency in Oxon, being scarce on 
the Chalk scarp and higher Cotswolds. Mostly south-east 
of a line from Witney to Bicester: to the north-west of this 
it is mostly confined to valleys. 


MORACEAE 


Morus nigra L., BLACK MULBERRY, is occasionally cultivated and 
was noted at Ascott (2816, 1979 AC Partridge), Barford (4232). 
Ficus carica L., FIG, was in cultivation in Oxford (5004, 1972 
Palmer). 




















Uimus x hollandica URTICAC EAE 
Urtica dioica L. 

‘ EEN | Beta and ee COMMON NETTLE 
bora r A iB ata Beet bea ba Native. First record 1794, abundant, the first species in 
aly ee oy | tm pee this survey to be recorded in all tetrads (596). Waste places, 
Tyg rs a 7% 3 y oF ghee ots hedges, margins and less shaded parts of woods, 
ot “ | ete #! if ae a unmanaged grassland, verges and churchyards, river 
Se? 89° 00 8 banks, marshes, fens, ditches, manure heaps, spoil and 
m™ |_|, Re, ee rubble. Occasionally on arable land. With a rapidly growing 
0A ee = rhizome and quick growth rate it readily exploits fertile 
: “Ty ee oye nutrient-rich soils to form large stands, benefiting from 
} P< fertilizers, especially phosphate, and from disturbance. It 
8 Se oe is dioecious and flowers well except in dense shade or 


se drought, and produces numerous long-lived seeds spread 
Ulmus minor Humulus lupulus by animals. It is increasing, perhaps as a result of the 
ssp. minor ° ; ‘ ‘ae 
increased use of artificial fertilizers. 
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U. galeopsifolia Wierzb. ex Opiz 

FEN NETTLE 

First recorded in 1994 it has been found so far in three 
sites, at Chimney (3400, Woodell), on the Sor Brook near 
Bodicote (4636, Beresford) and at Picksey Mead (4608, 
McDonald). See Geltman (1992). It may be more widespread 
and should be looked for along our rivers. It has also been 
seen at Wytham, VC 22. 


U. urens L. 

SMALL NETTLE 

? Native. First record 1677, common (325). Well-tilled arable 
land, especially on light or sandy soils, amongst broad-leaved 
crops, in farmyards, gardens and artificial habitats on most 
substrates. The seeds, long viable in soil, exploit fertile, near 
neutral, ungrazed ground. Druce noted var. parviflora 
Willd. at Marston in 1927 and Benson in 1931. 


U. pilulifera L., ROMAN NETTLE, was reported once only, at Witney, 
in 1841. 


Parietaria judaica L. 

P. ramiflora Moench 

PELLITORY-OF-THE-WALL 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (173). Crevices and bases 
of old walls especially of limestone, also hedgerows, banks, 
gardens and waste places and by railways. Mostly near 
habitations. 


Soleirolia soleirolii (Req.) Dandy 
MIND-YOUR-OWN-BUSINESS 

Introduced. First record 1960 at Cleeve (6080, RDG), frequent 
(54). Next at Oxford (5004, 1972 Palmer). Grown in gardens 
whence it spreads to damp paths, low walls, shady and stony 
ground, then can escape. In VC 22 at Coxwell in 1961. 


JUGLANDACEAE 


Juglans regia L. 

WALNUT 

Introduced. First record 1886, frequent (107). A commonly 
planted tree especially in parks, also in hedges and wilder 
places, less common on higher ground. Although the 
recording of it may not have been consistent, it is common 
near locks of the Thames at and below Oxford, and near 
Wallingford and Witney. The present survey, like Druce’s, 
noted self-sown trees: at Minster Lovell (3010, D Hughes), 
Somerton (5028, 1983 A Hall) and Juniper Hill (5632, 1991 
Killick). The nuts are reported to be transported by crows 
near Charlbury (WD Campbell) and by squirrels (Killick). 


FAGACEAE 


Fagus sylvatica L. 

BEECH 

Native. First record 1657, very common (436). Woodlands, 
forming pure or nearly pure stands in the Chilterns and 


elsewhere. Plantations, shelter belts, hedgerows and parks. 
In at least 20 tetrads it was reported only as planted. Scarce 
in the upper Thames flood plain, Otmoor and the far north. 
In the Chilterns grows best on Clay-with-flints, pH range 
4.0 to 7.5, with an optimum at pH 5.0 (Watt, 1934). In 
Britain it is native south-east of a line from Weymouth to 
Swansea to King’s Lynn (Rackham, 1980). Thus it is native 
throughout Oxon though formerly rare between Oxford 
and Banbury (Coles, 1657). It is most common in the 
Chilterns. Beech woodland is the most widespread 
woodland in Oxon (3000 ha, 1980 Forestry Commission) 
and has been planted widely in the Chilterns and elsewhere 
for the furniture industry, sometimes from foreign seed. 
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However, its growth in the Chilterns is poorer than in much 
of England, Brown (1952) attributing this, 7.a., to removal 
of the larger, faster-growing trees in the past. It is capable 
of massive fruit production in good (mast) years, which are 
probably related to a good summer in the previous year, 
and regeneration is sometimes prolific. The understorey 
vegetation of beechwood is characteristic and often sparse. 
Gallowstree (6880) gets its name from two beech trees that 
were fused at a high level (Plot, 1677). 


Castanea sativa Miller 

SWEET CHESTNUT 

Introduced. First record 1820, locally common (147). 
Woods and plantations, often planted for coppice, most 
frequent on acid soils. Common in Chiltern woodlands, 
frequent between Abingdon and Wheatley, and in much of 
the Cotswolds. 


Quercus cerris L. 

TURKEY OAK 

Introduced to Britain 1735. First record for Oxon in Druce 
(1927), frequent (82). In hedgerows and planted in parks, 
estates and plantations. Spreading and becoming well 
naturalized on acid and porous soils. Some fine trees in 
Nuneham Courtenay Arboretum (5498) could be among the 
earliest English plantings. Saplings in hedgerows are probably 
self-sown, certainly self-sown in 2800, 3814 and 5096 and a 
nuisance in Wychwood. Now our second commonest oak, 
but probably still under-recorded because planted. 


Q. ilex L. 

EVERGREEN OAK 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), uncommon (43). 
Often planted, especially in parks, plantations, gardens and 
churchyards, usually in small numbers. Found self-sown at 
Hornton (4042), Goring (6080, 1976 Bowen), Woodcote 
(6680, 1988 Bowen), near Bald Hill (7294, 1961 Fitter), 
Henley (7482, 1970 Paul). In Berks ‘often self-sown’ (Bowen, 
1968) and in Foxcombe Wood (4800, Killick), but so far 
showing no signs of the spread that has occurred in the Isle 
of Wight. The frost of 1982 caused severe damage. 


Q. petraea (Mattuschka) Liebl. 

Q, sessilis Ehrh. 

SESSILE OAK 

Native. First British and Oxon record 1696, uncommon 
and local (55). Woodlands, associated with ancient 
woodland in Oxon (Wilson & Reid, 1995), much more 
confined to woodland than Q. robur but also planted in 
woods and parks. Grows well on acid soils but is not confined 
to them. EW Jones noted a tree at Kirtlington 30.0 m high, 
8.38 m in girth in 1955. Its present distribution, like that 
of Q, robur, reflects the patterns established in the ‘wildwood’ 
(Rackham, 1980) but Q. robur has been much more widely 
planted in woodlands and elsewhere. 


Q. x rosacea Bechst. (Q. petraea x Q. robur) was first noted 
from Binfield Heath (7478, c. 1969 Bowen), also near 
Nettlebed (7084) and Henley (7482). Hybridization in the 


oaks is not uncommon (Cousens, 1965) but any analysis of 
its importance is complicated by natural variation in each 
species and by planting. Field diagnosis is difficult (Wigston, 
1974). 


Q. robur L. 

PEDUNCULATE OAK 

Native. First records 1289 and 1677, very common and 
widespread (568). Woodland, plantations, hedgerows and 
parks. Abundant and often dominant in woodland but 
represented by very few individuals, in hedges in 
agricultural tetrads. Often extensively planted in woodland. 
On many soil types especially rich clays and loams. Acorns 
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are transported by mammals and birds, especially jays which 
spread them widely so seedlings often appear in grassland 
and arable land. Regeneration of oaks is adequate outside 
woodland but often not good within them. This may be 
due partly to the cessation of coppicing, and also to the 
fact that oaks do not regenerate well in their own shade 
(Rackham, 1980). Oaks often permit a rich ground flora, 
especially under coppicing regimes. 


Q. rubra L., RED OAK, introduced. First record this survey, 
but uncommon (15, no map presented). Perhaps more 
often on sandy soils, increasingly planted in parks and 
plantations (most trees are still young). In Bagley Wood, 
VC 22, by 1942 (Bowen, 1968). 


Q. coccinea Muenchh., SCARLET Oak, closely related to the previous 
species was noted from Cokethorpe Park (3606, 1981 Buchanan). 


Betula pendula Roth 

B. alba L. 

SILVER BIRCH 

Native. First record 1657, common (338). Woods, 
plantations, scrub, heaths, neglected grassland, also 
commonly planted as an ornamental tree. With planting 
and its rapid invasion of woodland clearings and especially 
after felling, it has greatly increased from the rare/very 
rare status given it by Coles (1657) and by Druce (1927), 
and it is still increasing (Rackham, 1980). It is now very 
common in the Chilterns but less so in most of the rest of 
the county though it is frequent in Oxford and by railways. 


B. pubescens Ehrh. ssp. pubescens 

Downy BIRCH 

Native. First record 1885, frequent (133). In similar places 
to B. pendula, and sometimes with it. Both are increasing, 
but B. pubescens tolerates wetter, poorer, soils. Less often 
planted than B. pendula. Druce was probably cautious in 
recording it, as the segregation of the birch species was at 
an early stage when he was writing his floras. Another 
problem that may have caused Druce trouble is that the 
birches hybridize. Dr EF Warburg (pers. comm.) believed 
birch hybrids to be widespread, with whole populations 
comprising hybrid swarms. No attempts were made to 
record these hybrids during the present survey. 


Alnus glutinosa (L.) Gaertner 

ALDER 

Native. First record 1794, common (245). Marshy woods, 
sides of rivers and streams, with water-borne seeds 
colonizing strand lines. Tolerates waterlogging and poor 
soils but not drought. Druce’s (1886; 1927) ‘rather 
uncommon’ statements may have been careless. It 1s 
sometimes planted. The var. laciniata with serrated leaves 
is said to have been planted by William Cobbett at 
Wolvercote in 1800 and is, for example, in Oxford Parks 
(5006) and Steeple Aston (4624). 


A. incana (L.) Moench, GREY ALDER, introduced. First 
record 1981 (Elsfield, 5210, Killick), scattered (11). On 


various soils, planted, the trees at present usually young. 
Self-seeded in Oakley (VC 24) not far from the Oxon 
border (Woodell). 


Carpinus betulus L. 

HORNBEAM 

Native. First record 1820, locally common (200). Plentiful 
as a coppiced native in Chiltern woodland, especially over 
Clay-with-flints. Elsewhere in much smaller quantities, in 
woodlands (especially Wychwood) and hedges. Wilson & 
Reid (1995) say it is associated with ancient woodland in 
Oxon. Rackham (1980) places the ‘natural’ limits of 
hornbeam as south of the line Weymouth—Hereford-— 
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Carpinus betulus Corylus avellana 
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Norwich. Plantings, in gardens and parks, have extended 
its range in Oxon but to what extent is not known. 


Corylus avellana L. 

HAZEL 

Native. First record 1675, abundant, nearly throughout 
Oxon (560). Woods, scrub, hedges, railway cuttings and 
embankments on damp basic or acid soils and on dry basic 
soils. Dominant in the shrub layer of many woods, it is 
characteristic of most woodlands on the clays (ash-maple- 
hazel). Its presence in old hedges can reveal that the hedge 
was created by assarting and is a remnant of ancient 
woodland (Pollard, Hooper & Moore, 1974). It is much 
used in coppice. An invader of chalk and limestone 
grassland, it is often planted in spinneys, hedges, set-aside 
land and by trunk roads. Rackham (1980) comments that 
regeneration is rare owing to wood pigeons and squirrels, 
but Woodell has seen seedlings and young plants in several 
local woods. Regeneration of this and other woodland trees 
and shrubs is increasingly hampered by fallow, roe and 
muntyac deer. 


PHYTOLACCACEAE 


Phytolacca acinosa Roxb., INDIAN POKEWEED, appeared self-sown 
by Banbury Road, Oxford (1979 Bowen). From a note by Clement 
(1982) we infer that our records for P. americana L., POKEWEED, at 
Tew churchyard (3828) and as an escape in north Oxford (5008, 
1977), may be P. acinosa. 


AIZOACEAE 


Tetragonia tetragonioides (Pallas) Kuntze, NEW ZEALAND SPINACH, 
was reported by Druce (1927) at Marston, Binsey and Medley, and 
was seen in the present survey on North Oxford tip (4808). 


CHENOPODIACEAE 


Problems can be expected in the identification of 
Chenopodium L. but were mostly not experienced, 
perhaps because most of our recording was of a general 
nature and few of our botanists tackled the intricacies 
especially of the C. album aggregate. The critical 
records from waste ground in and near Oxford are 
documented by Brenan (1946). Few of our records have 
been confirmed by experts and we sought the advice of 
JM Mullin when writing this section. 


Chenopodium capitatum ( L.) Asch., STRAWBERRY-BLITE, 
introduced, was recorded by Bowen at Oxford tip (5006) in 1972. 


C. bonus-henricus L. 

GOOD-KING-HENRY 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (106). In various 
nitrogen-rich places usually near habitations, by farm 
buildings, in gardens and at roadsides, also in Wychwood. 
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Druce (1927) said it was ‘probably in most cases a relict of 
ancient culture’. Rather plentiful in the west and north- 
west and scarce in the south-east. 


C. rubrum L. 

RED GOOSEFOOT 

Native. First record probably 1794, common (286). 
Nitrogen-rich ground especially manure heaps, waste 
places, beside eutrophic water, also a weed of broad-leaved 
arable crops. Widespread except in the north and south- 
east. Most common on Oxford Clay. 


C. polyspermum L. 

MANY-SEEDED GOOSEFOOT 

Native. First record 1794, common (200). Cultivated 
ground, field borders, waste places, dried-up ponds. 
Widespread in the lowlands. Druce noted 18 sites but it 
has probably increased with arable farming. 


C. vulvaria L. 

STINKING GOOSEFOOT 

?Native. First record 1794, rare. Waste places. Reported 
in Druce from four sites, by Brenan at Manor Road, Oxford 
in 1937 and by this survey at Toot Baldon (5600). 


C. hybridum L. 
MAPLE-LEAVED GOOSEFOOT 
?Introduced. First record 1794, rare casual (23). Waste 
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places, gardens. Still rare as stated in Druce (1927) but 
less confined to the Oxford vicinity than then. 


C. urbicum L., UPRIGHT GOOSEFOOT. ?Introduced. First record 
1794, rare casual. Rich waste ground. Apart from Sibthorp’s the 
only record known to Druce (1927) was from 1886. Since 1968 
only at Mixbury (6234). 


C. murale L. 

NETTLE-LEAVED GOOSEFOOT 

?Introduced in Oxon. First record 1794, scarce casual (20). 
Waste places, gardens. Druce described it as ‘very rare’ in 
1886 and ‘very rare and uncertain’ in 1927. Perhaps now 
more frequent. Port Meadow (5006) in 1940. 


C. ficifolium Smith 

FIG-LEAVED GOOSEFOOT 

Native. First reliable record 1891 at Headington, scarce 
(30). Arable land, manure heaps, field margins, waste 
places, in small numbers. Reported only in the vicinity of 
Oxford in Druce’s day, it is now more widespread and 
perhaps increasing. 


C. hircinum Schrader, FOETID GOOSEFOOT. Introduced. First 
record at Botley in 1920, rare. Since then only at Garsington (5800, 
1962 Kay). The ‘evil-scented’ hybrid with C. album was found at 
Parks Road, Oxford (5006) by Lady Douie in 1931, conf. P Aellen. 


C. opulifolium Schrader ex Koch & Ziz 

GREY GOOSEFOOT 

Introduced. First record 1883, rare casual, not seen recently. Waste 
ground. Druce listed five sites in Oxford, also at Caversham. 
Brenan recorded it at Port Meadow, Jack Straw’s Lane, Binsey 
Lane and Bullingdon Green between 1938 and 1944. 


C. album L. 

FAT-HEN 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, almost throughout 
the county (564). Waste places, cultivated fields, gardens, 
manure heaps, roadsides. 


Various casual Chenopodium spp. have been reported from time 
to time. C. suecicum Murr (C. viride auct., non L.), SWEDISH 
GoosEFOooT. Introduced. First record 1893 at Jericho (Druce, det. 
Aellen 1928), ‘common on cultivated ground and waste places’ in 
Druce’s (1927) flora as ‘C. album var viride (L.) Mog.’ Reported at 
Jack Straw’s Lane, Oxford and Port Meadow in 1941 and 1944 by 
Brenan but not since. C. probstii Aellen, PROBST’s GOOSEFOOT, 
was gathered by Bowen at North Oxford tip in 1960 (OXF). 
C. quinoa Willd., QUINOA, an increasingly popular grain crop, 
appeared on a spoil heap near Ascott (2818, 1992 Killick). 


The following casuals have not been re-found in the last 50 years. 
C. glaucum L., OAK-LEAVED GOOSEFOOT, recorded in Druce (1927) 
at Port Meadow. C. pratericola Rydb. var. thellungianum Aellen, 
from waste ground in Oxford by Brenan at Manor Road in 1936 
and at Port Meadow in 1940. C. pseudostriatum Zschacke, from 
waste ground at Manor Road by Brenan in 1938. C. virgatum 
Jessens, noted from Upper Heyford in Druce’s (1927) flora. 


C. berlandieri Mog., PITSEED GOOSEFOOT, from Botley in 1916 
and its hybrid with C. album (C. x variabile Aellen), from Chipping 
Norton (1921). C. strictum Roth (C. striatum (Krasan) Murr), 
STRIPED GOOSEFOOT, noted by Druce in three localities; its hybrid 
with C. album at Botley and Port Meadow. C. leptophyllum (Nutt.) 
Coulter, noted in Druce (1927) from Oxford and three other 
localities. 


Bassia scoparia (L.) A.J. Scott, SUMMER-CYPRESS, grew on North 
Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen). Spinacia oleracea L., SPINACH, 
noted by Druce from Iffley Road, Oxford, reappeared as a casual 
by Cowley Road (5204, 1995 Woods). 


Atriplex hortensis L. 

GARDEN ORACHE 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) at Iffley Road, 
Oxford, and Nuneham, rare casual. As a garden escape or 
bird seed alien in waste places or tips such as at White Hill 
quarry (2610, 1973 Palmer), Wroxton (3842), Stanton 
Harcourt Tip (4004, 1977 Bowen), Port Meadow Tip (4808, 
1968 Bowen; 5008, 1977 Bowen), bypass, Wolvercote (4810, 
Jackson-Houlston), Oxford (5006), Thame (7006, 1973 
Fitter). 


A. prostrata Boucher ex DC. 

A, hastata auct., non L.; including A. deltoidea Bab. 
SPEAR-LEAVED ORACHE 

Native. First record 1794, common (310). Cultivated and 
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waste ground, mud by ponds, rivers and ditches, manure 
heaps and roadsides. An early colonist of fertile disturbed 
ground. Commonest in the lowlands, on clays or alluvium, 
in Oxford and along the Thames. It can thrive close to the 
tarmac of salted roads. 


A. longipes Drejer, LONG-STALKED ORACHE, appeared as a casual 
at Port Meadow Tip (4808). A. rosea L., REDSCALE, has not been 
seen since Druce (1927). 


A. patula L. 

COMMON ORACHE 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(461). Cultivated ground, especially broad-leaved crops, 
roads and open disturbed places similar to A. prostrata but 
more widespread. On virtually all substrates. 


Beta vulgaris L. ssp. vulgaris 

ROOT BEET 

Introduced. First record 1969 on South Oxford tip (5202, 
Bowen), occasional (18). A casual relict from a previous crop. 


B. trigyna Waldst. & Kit., CAUCASIAN BEET, was found by Brenan 
(1946) on waste ground at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1940. 


Salsola kali L., PRICKLY SALTWORT was seen by Whitwell in Oxford 
in 1875 (Druce, 1886), but has not been seen since. S. tragus L. was 
recorded at Sibford (Druce, 1927) and by Lady Douie from North 
Oxford tip (1928, OXF). 


AMARANTHACEAE 


This family, like the genus Chenopodium, was well studied 
by Brenan (1961) who listed several records in Oxford. 


Amaranthus retroflexus L. 

COMMON AMARANTH 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), rare. A casual on 
tips and waste ground. Little Faringdon (2200, 1968 
Mabberley, OXF), Taynton (2212, 1982 Loukes), north of 
Brize Norton (3008, 1986 Killick), Witney (3408, 1971 
Palmer, OXF), Ditchley (3820), at North Oxford tip in 1955 
with A. albus L. (Bowen & Clokie, OXF) and in 1977 (Bowen). 
Nuneham Courtenay Arboretum (5498, 1990 Killick), 
Cottisford (6032), Woodcote (6680, 1973 Paul). Older 
records from Bampton (3002, 1955 GA Russell), and Jackdaw 
Lane, Oxford (1938 Chapple) are in OXF. Chapple also 
saw it at Headington in 1933. Brenan placed Mrs Clokie’s 
and the Witney plant in var. delilei (Richter & Loret) Thell. 


A. hybridus L. GREEN AMARANTH. Introduced. First record in Druce 
(1927) as A. chlorostachys Willd. at Port Meadow and reported again 
by Brenan there as A. hypochondriacus in 1940; again at North Oxford 
tip (4808, 5008, 1977). Brenan (1946) also found A. chlorostachys at 
Jackdaw Lane, Oxford. Recorded by Dunn at Finstock (3616) in 
1992. A. graecizans L., SHORT-TEPALLED PIGWEED, was noted by 
Brenan (1956) in waste ground at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1939. 
A. cruentus L. was at North Oxford tip (1979 Bowen, RNG). 


PORTULACACEAE 


Claytonia perfoliata Donn ex Willd. 

SPRINGBEAUTY 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), rare (9). 
Cultivated, waste and disturbed ground usually on light 
sandy soils. Small numbers are established in St Giles 
(including two churchyards) and elsewhere in Oxford. 
There are rather more in colonies scattered in the far south- 
east. Established about Cuddesdon Palace in 1940 (Brenan, 
1946), also at Marston (5208, 1968 Harper). The plant is 
abundant near Frilford, Tubney and Cothill in VC 22. 


C. sibirica L. 

PINK PURSLANE 

Introduced. First record by Bowen in 1968 at Kingwood 
Common (6882), rare. Damp woods and shady streamsides. 
In Reading by 1952. Mrs Paul’s specimens from Peppard 
and Henley are in RDG. Stoke Row (6880-82-84, all 1972 
Paul), by pond in Warburg Reserve (7086, 1979), North 
Aston churchyard (4828, c. 1990), Sibford (3438, 1992). 


Montia fontana L. 

M. verna Necker 

BLINKS 

Native. First record 1794, rare (11). On light acid soils 
usually sandy or gravelly and wet in spring, in drier parts 
of marshes, shallow streams, arable land, or in short grass 
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or vegetation. Decreasing because of drainage. Our 
distribution differs from that in Druce (1927), perhaps 
because the species flowers early and is easily overlooked. 
Plants from 3414 were ssp. minor Heyw. 


Portulaca oleracea L., COMMON PURSLANE, was reported from waste 
ground in Jackdaw Lane, Oxford, 1939, by Brenan and in North 
Oxford tip by Clokie (1955, OXF). 


CARYOPHYLLACEAE 


Arenaria serpyllifolia L. 

THYME-LEAVED SANDWORT 

Native. Open well-drained places in man-made habitats 
(walls, gardens, quarries, churchyards, and especially 
railways) and arable or waste places on light, often sandy 
or calcareous soils, or cinders or ant-hills. King (1977) 
discussed in detail its ecology on ant-hills at Aston 
Rowant. The two subspecies, which grow in similar 
habitats and sometimes together, are mostly distinct but 
can at times be confused. Ssp. serpyllifolia, first record 
1794, very common (378). Ssp. leptoclados (Reichb.) 
Nyman (A. leptoclados (Reichb.) Guss.), first record 1861, 
frequent (171). 


A. balearica L., Mossy SANDWORT, was noted by Bull on a wall 
near Balliol College (5006) in 1976. 
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Minuartia hybrida 


Moehringia trinervia 


Moehringia trinervia (L.) Clairv. 

Arenania trinervia L. 

‘THREE-NERVED SANDWORT 

Native. First record 1794, common (358). Shady sheltered 
places in woodland; associated with ancient woodland in 
Oxon (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Also in hedgerows and thickets 
where woodland had been previously. It is widespread in 
the Chilterns and benefits from disturbance, for example 
by rabbits (Grime et al., 1988). 


Minuartia hybrida (Villars) Schischkin 

Arenaria tenuifolia L. 

FINE-LEAVED SANDWORT 

Native. First record 1737, scarce (20). Dry open sunny 
places free from competitors, on well-drained soils, e.g. 
Chalk, in arable fields, verges and banks, railway banks 
and sidings, wall tops, quarries, stony or sandy ground. 


Stellaria media (L.) Villars 

COMMON CHICKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, in all tetrads (596). 
In a wide range of habitats. It is a persistent arable weed 
especially of broad-leaved crops, also in gardens, soil and 
manure heaps and other damp, open or disturbed ground 
especially where it benefits from fertilizers. Also in bare 
patches in damp unimproved grassland, meadows, 
riversides and hedges, and in woods and plantations. 


S. pallida (Dumort.) Crép. 

S. media var. apetala (Ucria), S. apetala auct. 

LESSER CHICKWEED 

Native. First record 1876, rare. Druce recorded this 
chickweed in nearly 30 sites, mostly north of Oxford. Its 
presence in light sandy soils and dry heaths (scarce and 
decreasing habitats in Oxon) may help to explain why 
there are few recent records. Bowen noted it on sandy soil 
under conifers at Sidlings Copse (5408) in 1983, and 
Creed recorded it at another part of this site in 1983-85 
(again on sandy soil but in an area which has since 
become overgrown with gorse and bracken). Perring & 
Walters (1962) have post-1930 records in SP51 and SP62. 
Maycock (1986) said there were no Bucks records since 
1930. 


S. neglecta Weihe 

S. umbrosa Opiz & Rupr. 

GREATER CHICKWEED 

Native. First records SP44 (before 1930) and SP33 in 
Perring & Walters (1962), uncommon (55). A perennial 
of damp wood margins, also streamsides. Many of the 
records are by Waldy. It is distinguishable from robust 
S. media (which usually has <8 stamens and seeds 
mostly <1.3 mm) by having >8 stamens and seeds mostly 
>1.3 mm (Stace, 1991). Druce (1927) separated from 
S. umbrosa those chickweeds which he called S. media var. 
major Koch ‘with ... stamens usually fewer than in the type’ 
and there is evidence from his other county floras that he 
understood S. wmbrosa; so it is unlikely that he knew the 
species in Oxon. 
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S. holostea L. 

GREATER STITCHWORT 

Native. First record 1660, common (306). Woods, often 
ancient, in light shade, wood margins, hedgerows and road 
verges, In some unmanaged pastures, frequent on moist, 
relatively infertile soils. Very common in the Chilterns. It 
can scramble through other vegetation and is winter-green, 
and can form large clones by rooting from fallen shoots 
(Grime et al., 1988). 


S. palustris Retz. 

S. dilleniana Moench var. palustris (Retz.) Druce 

MARSH STITCHWORT 

Native. First British and first Oxon record 1690, 
uncommon (36). Usually in small numbers in base-rich 
meadows, marshes and fens, mostly in tetrads with 
alluvium, nearly all close to rivers, most often near Oxford 
and Otmoor, but still present at Minster Lovell, Stoke and 
Spartan Bog. 


S. graminea L. 

LESSER STITCHWORT 

Native. First record 1794, rather common and widespread 
(350). Woods and woodland rides, heaths, pastures, less 
often damp meadows. On a variety of soils, typically rather 
infertile and mildly acid, in shortish grass. Has decreased 
because of grassland improvement. 


S. uliginosa Murray 

S. alsine Grimm 

BoG STITCHWORT 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (166). Wet tracks, by 
rivulets and trampled mud or peaty soil, often with Juncus 
articulatus, J. bufonius or J. effusus, its distribution possibly 
correlated with higher ground. Hardly at all by the Thames 
or Thame or in areas of lowest rainfall. 


Cerastium arvense L. 

FIELD MOUSE-EAR 

Native. First record 1737, uncommon (88). Dry short 
grassland, ant-hills, banks, waysides, heaths, by railways. 
On a variety of substrata including sands but mostly 














Stellaria graminea Stellaria uliginosa limestones. Probably decreasing : 
| | C. tomentosum L. 
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Cerastium arvense Cerastium tomentosum Native. First record 1794, very common and recorded 


in all but the marginal tetrads 5834, 6208 and 7404 (593). 
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Cerastium glomeratum Cerastium semidecandrum 





Myosoton aquaticum 


Ecologically wide ranging, in disturbed ground (gardens, 
waste places, spoil, cinders) or shortish, fairly fertile 
grassland (meadows, pastures, lawns, waysides) and very 
variable. We did not identify it to subspecific level. 


C. glomeratum Thuill. 

C. viscosum L. 

STICKY MOUSE-EAR 

Native. First record 1794, common (359). Aweed of arable 
and improved grassland, open and waste places, walls, 
banks for example by railways. It is scarcer on Chalk. This 
is Our commonest annual mouse-ear which in its typical 
form is easily. recognized, but starved plants may be 
confused with other species. 


C. diffusum Pers. 

SEA MOUSE-EAR 

Native but ?introduced into Oxon. First record 1939 by 
Brenan by railway between Wolvercote Bridge and the 
Junction (4808), rare. Dry grassland, bare places. Recent 
records are by railway at Water Stratford (6434, 1964 
Palmer, OXF), east of Chipping Norton (3226, 1975 
Sandels). At Didcot station (5290, VC 22, 1993-95 Palmer). 


C. pumilum Curtis 
DWARF MOUSE-EAR 
Native. First records at Stonesfield and Bletchingdon in 
1905, rare. Calcareous bare ground or grassland. Our only 


recent records are from Stonesfield Quarry (3816, 1948; 
1954 Palmer), Fawler Pit (3616, 1953 Bowen, OXF, and 
1954 Palmer) and Taynton Quarry (2214, 1986). This 
species is locally common in Glos, and is recorded from 
Wytham, VC 22 (Bowen, 1968). 


C. semidecandrum L. 

LITTLE MOUSE-EAR 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (47). Dry fields, 
banks, heaths, often on sandy soils, also on walls, scarce 
on clays. 


Myosoton aquaticum (L.) Moench 

Stellaria aquatica (L.) Scop. 

WATER CHICKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, common (263). Ditches, river 
banks, dredged mud, marshes, wet places, by ponds and 
in damp open woods. By all main rivers and the canal and 
well represented on Oxford Clay and Gault. North-west 
of a line Lechlade-Bicester it is largely confined to the 
canal, and, as Druce wrote, ‘where streams have cut their 
way down to the clay’. 


Moenchia erecta (L.) Gaertner, Meyer & Scherb. (Cerastium erectum 
Coss. & Germ.), UPRIGHT CHICKWEED. Native. First record 1794, 
probably extinct. In short turf in acid or gravelly heaths, it was last 
noted from South Leigh Heath and Ramsden Heath in Druce (1886). 


Sagina nodosa (L.) Fenzl 

KNOTTED PEARLWORT 

Native. First record 1737, rare and decreased. Bare grassy 
places, seasonally under water, often over sand or gravel. 
Churchill (2824), North Leigh Heath (old site, 4014), 
Claydon (4648), Oxford, ?Port Meadow (5006, 1968 AH 
Fitter), casual at Oakley Hill (7498, 1957 Fitter), presumed 
lost from Wychwood. 


S. procumbens L. 

PROCUMBENT PEARLWORT 

Native. First record 1644, common (371). Paths, 
pavements, walls, short turf, lawns, gardens, arable, 
marshes, more generally in moist, nutrient-rich artificial 
habitats where trampling or mowing check larger plants. 
Common in Oxford, Banbury and by railways. 


S. apetala Ard. ssp. erecta F. Herm. 

S. apetala auct., non Ard. 

ANNUAL PEARLWORT 

Native. First record 1677, common, and our usual 
subspecies (210). Paths, pavements, walls, bare sunny 
places, railways, churchyards and cultivated ground, 
especially in Oxford, Banbury and many villages. Ssp. 
apetala (S. ciliata Fries), first record 1884, scarce (29). In 
dry heaths, grassland, sandy fields, gravel and paths. 


Scleranthus annuus L. 

ANNUAL KNAWEL 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (23). Arable or bare waste 
ground on sand or gravel. 
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Spergula arvensis L. 

CORN SPURREY 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (95). Aweed of sandy 
arable soils, in both broad-leaved and cereal crops, also in 
leached sandy heaths and waste land, sand and gravel and 
newly sown grass. Its distribution faithfully reflects the soil 
type. Decreasing, with its habitats. Two seed types, 
papillate (var. arvensis) and non-papillate (var. sativa 
(Boenn.) Mert. & Koch) occur, with the proportion of non- 
papillate seeds increasing from south-east to north-west 
across Britain. There is also some association between 
the non-papillate condition and hairiness (New, 1958). 
The proportions of the two types may change from year 
to year. 


Spergularia rubra (L.) J.S. & C. Presl 

SAND SPURREY 

Native. First record 1794, rare (9). Acid sandy or gravelly 
heaths, paths or cornfields. Seen at Clifton Heath in 1962 
(5496, Palmer), at Binfield Heath in 1954 (7478, Bowen) 
and on cindery gravel behind Osney cemetery in 1965 
(4806, Palmer); lately only at Oxford gasworks, (5004, 1972 
Palmer), Shotover and around Sonning Common. No 
longer ‘locally common’ as reported by Druce (1927) and 
not seen recently on Tadmarton Heath. 


Lychnis coronaria (L.) Murray, ROSE CAMPION. First noted at 
Marston in 1910, was seen in 1954, 1971 and 1977 at North Oxford 
tip (4808, 5008, Bowen). OXF has L. chalcedonica L., MALTESE- 
cross, from North Oxford tip (1955 Bowen) and as an escape on 
Kingwood Common (6882, 1971 Palmer). 


L. flos-cuculi L. 

RAGGED-ROBIN 

Plate 36. Native. First record 1650, widespread (282). Wet 
meadows, marshes, woodland rides, other wet places. 
Mostly in tetrads with alluvium and all along 48 eastings 
that include the canal and Cherwell, and near most of the 
smaller rivers. Druce found ‘the Cherwell and Thames 
meadows ... a beautiful sight from the profusion of its 
blossoms’ but while Ragged-Robin is still widespread its 
numbers have declined with its main habitats. 


Agrostemma githago L. 

Lychnis githago Scop. 

CORNCOCKLE 

Introduced. A Red Data Book species. First record 1794, 
rare. Formerly a common, handsome weed. ‘Near North 
Stoke this appeared in 1884 in such abundance as to give 
a lavender-blue to the field of vetches in which it grew’ 
(Druce, 1927), but much decreased by improved cleaning 
of cereal seeds. Had become rare enough by 1941 to 
deserve citing by Brenan from an oat field at Henley. Later 
at Sandford (5200, 1948 Theobald), Cart Gap (6286, 1953) 
and Wroxton (3842, 1961). Now casual in waste places, 
etc. Glyme Farm (3226, 1988 R Watkinson), Swalcliffe 
(3636, 1984 Sheasby), North Oxford tip (4808, 1977), St 
Cross churchyard, Oxford (5006), allotment at Wolfson 
College (5008, 1994 Woodell), one by a field entrance at 
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Thame Lane, Culham (5094, 1991 Killick), and near 
Thame (6806, 1981 Bowen). Plentiful by the A415 east of 
Kingston Bagpuize, VC 22, on bare soil exposed by trench 
digging (1990, 1992). It could now reappear in quantity 


from its use in ‘wildflower’ seed mixtures. 


Silene vulgaris Garcke 

S. cucubalus Wibel 

BLADDER CAMPION 

Native. First record 1666, common and widespread (419). 
Grassy banks by roads, tracks and railways, bare ground 
in rough grassland and waste places, quarries and margins 
of arable land. On most soils, especially calcareous, and 
usually in modest numbers. 


S. noctiflora L. 

NIGHT-FLOWERING CATCHFLY 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (87). Arable land 
especially sandy but also loamy and calcareous. Mainly in 
the west, least in the south-east where it had much 
decreased by the 1970s and has probably declined almost 
everywhere since then. 


S. latifolia Poiret ssp. alba (Miller) Greuter & Burdet 
Lychnis alba Miller 

WHITE CAMPION 

Native. First record 1677, very common and widespread 
(563), unrecorded from only five of the complete tetrads. 
Cultivated and waste ground, by roads and tracks, in 
hedges and quarries. On many soil types with a possible 
preference for well-drained soils. Often in good numbers 
and much our most widespread campion. Its dioecism 
was noted by Plot (1677) and there is evidence (Kay & 
Stevens, 1986) that female plants are commoner than 
males. Sex ratios would repay further study. Druce referred 
to pink flowers but noted that they occurred ‘almost 
entirely when L. dioica is in the vicinity’. Pink flowers were 
recorded after 1968 from Dunthrop (3428) and Ewelme 
(6688). 


S. x hampeana Meusel & K. Werner (S. latifolia x S. dioica) 
First record 1907, frequent (83). Habitats of either parent, 
more often of S. latifolia. Colonies of this fertile hybrid 
can range from large various-coloured hybrid swarms to 
single plants. With or without the parents and 1n 20 tetrads 
that lack S. dioica. Substantial introgression and sometimes 
extensive hybrid swarms occur (Baker, 1948). It is likely 
that human disturbance has favoured hybridization. In 
some parts of the county it is often difficult to find pure 
S. dioica (Dick, 1972). 


S. dioica (L.) Clairv. 

Lychnis dioica L. 

RED CAMPION 

Native. First record 1680, common (288). A plant of 
light shade in woodland, especially after coppicing, 
hedgerows, roadsides, plantations and scrub. It can 
grow in open places but then usually in damp situations. 
Its pH range is wide, but in Oxon it tends towards less 


alkaline sites. Dioecious, with slight ecological differences 
between sexes: males tend to be in greater numbers in 
populations (Kay & Stevens, 1986) and females are more 
prominent early in the summer but become less so later 
(Cox, 1981). 


S. gallica L. 

S. anglica L. 

SMALL-FLOWERED CATCHFLY 

Native. First record 1860 in Druce (1927), rare. Waste 
places, arable and open sandy ground. Only at Gallowstree 
(6880). Unlocalized in 1950 in SP31; and SU68 and 79 
(Stewart, Pearman & Preston, 1994). In acid scrub at 
Buckland and Cothill, VC 22 (Bowen, 1968). 


Other Silene species are reported as introduced or garden 
escapes. S. nutans L., NOTTINGHAM CATCHELY, in a quarry at Park 
Farm (3632, BBONT, c. 1980). S. armeria L., SWEET-WILLIAM 
CATCHFLY, at Oxford Parks in 1906, Botley in 1917 and North 
Oxford tip (5008, 1978 Bowen). S. coeli-rosa (L.) Godron, ROsE- 
OF-HEAVEN, North Oxford tip 1978. S. pendula L., NODDING 
CATCHFLY, casual in 1977 at Chalkhouse Green (7078, Carter, 
1978; RDG). S. dichotoma Ehrh., FORKED CATCHFLY, Church 
Hanborough, Headington 1892, and between Burford and 
Westwell, 1905 in Druce (1927); Ipsden (6286, 1953 Bowen, OXF). 
There are no post-1927 records for S. conica L., SAND CATCHFLY 
(Botley, Goring, Headington) or S. conoidea L. (Grandpont, Botley 
Road). 
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Saponaria officinalis L. 

SOAPWORT | 

?Introduced. First record 1794, uncommon (63). 
Hedgebanks and waste places, by railways, most frequent, 
as formerly, in the west. Often as Druce said ‘suspiciously 
near houses’ but not always so. It has spread since 1927 
and is no longer ‘rare’. On sandy soils and gravels in Berks 
(Bowen, 1968). 


Vaccaria hispanica (Miller) Rauschert (Saponaria vaccaria L.), 
COWHERB. Introduced. First record 1884, casual, an arable weed 
mainly from bird-seed. In this survey found only at Bampton (3202) 
and in a Caversham garden by Messenger in 1970 or 1971. 


Dianthus armeria L. 

DEPTFORD PINK 

Native, a Red Data Book species. First record 1762, rare. 
Hedgebanks, waysides, pits. At Deddington Hill, 
Mollington (4046, 1981 BBONT), in 3842 on an acid grassy 
bank at Balscote (1975 Bowen, 1975 Nash, 1977 Sheasby), 
in a wild garden at Peppard (7080, 1986 Isaacs), Chinnor 
(7498). Formerly north of Aristotle Lane (1957 Jones, 
OXF). Except at Chinnor several very old records in the 
south-east in Druce (1927) were not re-found. Decreasing. 
In Berks on ‘dry banks on acid soils’ (Bowen, 1968). 


All other Dianthus spp. recently seen are introduced in Oxon, 
and where recorded are planted or escapes or throw-outs of 
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Persicaria bistorta Persicaria amphibia 


common garden species. D. gratianopolitanus Villars, CHEDDAR 
PINK, is in Oxford (5006, Woodell) where first seen on college 
walls in 1870, at Headington (5406) in 1928. D. caryophyllus L., 
CLOVE PINK, at North Oxford tip (4808, 1978). D. plumarius L., 
PINK, grew on a wall at Minster Lovell (3010) in 1983 and by 
Witney bypass (3608, 1987 Hawker). Clement (1981b) believed 
that six samples collected by Bowen and Macpherson by the 
A40 at Asthall Barrow (2810) in 1980 included hybrids between 
D. caryophyllus and D. gratianopolitanus, and between D. caryophyllus 
and D. plumarius. D. deltoides L., MAIDEN PINK, was seen at 
Warneford Asylum in 1892, Kidmore End 1957-64 (Fortescue, 
RDG) and in 1982 at Oakley Hill (7498, Fitter). D. barbatus L., 
SWEET-WILLIAM, was seen by Bowen at North Oxford tip (4808, 
1978; 5006, 1954 (OXF), 1978), Asthall (2810) and South 
Oxford tip (5202, 1969), and at Westcott Barton (4224, 1975 
Chancellor) and Crowell (7498, 1974 Fitter). 


POLYGONACEAE 


We are grateful for advice from JR Akeroyd on the 
species formerly included in Polygonum. 


Persicaria campanulata (Hook. f.) Ronse Decraene, LESSER 
KNOTWEED, a garden escape, was first noted in a hedgerow at 
Nettlebed (7086, 1972 Paul). P. wallichii Greuter & Burdet, 
HIMALAYAN KNOTWEED, a garden escape, was seen at Lye Valley 
(5404, 1968 Palmer), at Middle Aston (4626) in 1982 and at 
Blenheim Park (4214) in 1993. 


P. bistorta (L.) Samp. 

Polygonum bistorta L. 

COMMON BISTORT 

Native, but doubtfully so in Oxon. First record 1794, rare 
(14). Damp meadows, roadsides; ‘perhaps the relict of 
ancient culture’ (Druce, 1927). 


P. amplexicaulis (D. Don) Ronse Decraene 

RED BISTORT 

Introduced. First record 1968, rare. A garden flower 
naturalized in rough grassy places at Cornwell (2626, 1978 
Waldy), Wychwood (3216, 1968 Poore), Oxford (5006), 
North Oxford tip (5008, 1968 Corley; 1979 Bowen, RNG), 
Toot Baldon (5600), Views Farm (6202, 1975 Palmer, 
OXF). 


P. amphibia (L.) Gray 

Polygonum amphibium L. 

AMPHIBIOUS BISTORT 

Native. First record 1794, common (276). By rivers and 
streams especially the Thames and Cherwell, and the 
canal. Elsewhere in current or reclaimed wetlands — 
meadows, rough grassland, by ponds, arable field 
margins. It is especially on fertile soil pH >5 where high 
and sometimes fluctuating water tables constrain 
competitors. Most often as the seldom-flowering 
terrestrial form but occasionally floating and flowering 
in ponds and slow-moving watercourses. It spreads by 
rhizomes, rhizome fragments and perhaps less often by 


Li? 
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seeds (Grime et al., 1988). Perhaps decreasing with 
habitat. 


P. maculosa Gray 

Polygonum persicaria L. 

REDSHANK 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, almost throughout 
the county (567). Damp rich soil, pH usually 5-7, in arable 
land with broad-leaved crops and cereals, disturbed and 
waste places, riversides especially on dredged mud, 
ditches, manure and spoil heaps, and dried-up ponds. 
With white flowers at Standlake (3804). Phenotypically 
very plastic, and its high level of inbreeding has led 
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Persicaria laxiflora 
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Fagopyrum esculentum 


to morphological differences between populations 
(Hammarton, 1965). 


P. lapathifolia (L.) Gray 

Polygonum lapathifolium L., Polygonum petecticale (Stokes) 
Druce, Polygonum nodosum Pers. 

PALE PERSICARIA 

Native. First record 1696, common and widespread (371). 
Cultivated ground especially of Brassica crops; other habitats 
as in P. maculosa and often with it. Very variable especially 
in flower colour which is usually greenish-white but can be 
dull pink or greenish-red. This species now includes 
Polygonum nodosum Pers. (P. petecticale (Stokes) Druce), 
reported as local by Druce (1927). We found this pink- 
flowered variant frequent in our survey especially in the 
Chilterns (101). Var. tomentosum auct. at Sonning 
Common (7080). 


P. hydropiper (L.) Spach 

Polygonum hydropiper L. 

WATER-PEPPER 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (195). Damp places 
such as margins of rivers, streams, canals, ditches, ponds, 
on woodland tracks, in marshes and shallow water, 
somewhat calcifuge. Very common by the Thames above 
Goring, by the Cherwell and canal. Druce’s specimens 
of var. densiflorum A. Braun from Port Meadow in 1891 
and near Lechlade in 1894 are in OXF (Sell & Akeroyd, 
1988). 


P. laxiflora (Weihe) Opiz 

Polygonum mite Schrank 

‘TASTELESS WATER-PEPPER 

Native. First record 1839, scarce (25). In habitats like the 
last but rarer, and according to Killick over-recorded. Like 
Druce (1927) our recorders found it mostly close to Oxford, 
by the Thames from Dorchester to Newbridge, and north 
to Tackley. 


P. minor (Hudson) Opiz 

Polygonum minus Huds. 

SMALL WATER-PEPPER 

Native. First record 1794, rare. In similar habitats to the 
last but especially in ground that was trampled or disturbed 
by animals. It has decreased; in the present survey only at 
Dorchester (5894) before 1990. Specimens from Binsey 
Green (4806) are at K (1929 Druce) and OXF (1955 
Bowen). 


Several hybrids in the genus were reported by Druce (1927) 
(specimens in OXF), but none has been re-found since 1930. 


Fagopyrum esculentum Moench 

F. fagopyrum (L.) Karst. 

BUCKWHEAT 

Introduced. First record 1794, rare (14). Formerly 
cultivated as a crop, this plant was once frequent but is 
now decreasing, occurring as a casual in waste places, tips 
and rough ground. 
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F, tataricum (L.) Gaertner, GREEN BUCKWHEAT, formerly at Botley 
(Druce, 1927), has not been re-found. 


Polygonum arenastrum Boreau 

P. aequale Lindman 

EQUAL-LEAVED KNOTGRASS 

Native. First record in Druce (1927), very common (386). 
In similar habitats to P. aviculare and often with it but 
flowering later; it is even more tolerant of trampling and 
drought, and is characteristic of roadsides and tracks 


(Styles, 1962) and ant-hills. 


P. aviculare L. 

KNOTGRASS 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, almost throughout 
the county (583). In many kinds of open ground disturbed 
by human activity, arable land, by tracks, paths and roads, 
on spoil and manure heaps, in gardens and waste places, 
farmyards, river banks, dried mud, gaps in pastures, in 
well-trampled areas such as field gateways, usually on bare, 
fertile soil. Its deep taproot assists its drought resistance. 
It is a persistent weed, very tolerant of trampling as in 
areas such as farm gateways, and is often associated with 
Capsella, Poa annua, and Matricaria discoidea. Our records 
could include some ‘aggregate’ ones as many knotgrasses 
are difficult to name, but these will hardly have affected 
the map. 


P. rurivagum Jordan ex Boreau 

P. aviculare vars. angustifolium Gray 

and microspermum (Jord.) 

CORNFIELD KNOTGRASS 

Native. First record 1914 at Wigginton Heath (OXF), 
uncommon but perhaps overlooked (43). A late flowering 
weed of dry stubble fields, most often on calcareous soils; 
on ant-hills at Aston Rowant (Woodell). 


P. bellardii All. (P. patulum auct., non M. Bieb.), RED-KNOTGRASS, 
a grain or wool alien, occurred as a casual in Oxford in 1939-40 
(Brenan, 1946) and in barley at Elsfield (5410, 1961 Kay, det. BT 
Styles), but P. graminifolium Wierzb., in Druce (1927), has not 
been re-found. 


Fallopia japonica (Houtt.) Ronse Decraene 

Polygonum cuspidatum Siebold & Zucc. 

JAPANESE KNOTWEED 

Introduced. First record possibly at Oxford Botanic 
Garden c. 1900 (Conolly, 1977, who said it must have been 
grown there about the turn of the century), and at Botley 
1915 (Druce, 1927), frequent (136). Brought to Britain in 
1886 and grown in gardens, then escaping to waste places, 
tips, roadsides, railways and river banks. Druce correctly 
predicted it ‘likely to spread’ and it is now particularly 
common in Oxford, Bicester, Henley and Caversham. 


F. sachalinensis (F. Schmidt ex Maxim.) Ronse Decraene 
Polygonum sachalinense F. Schmidt ex Maxim. 

GIANT KNOTWEED 

Introduced. First record at Marston in 1917 (OXF), rare 


12] 


(15). In similar habitats to the last, especially in Oxford, 
Eynsham Park and Henley, but much less common. It re- 
appeared on north Oxford bypass (5010, 1985 Styles). 


F. x bohemica (Chrtek & Chrtkova) J. Bailey (F. japonica 
x F. sachalinensis) was found by JW Partridge near the 
cascade at Blenheim Park (4214) in 1993, conf. Lois Child. 


F. baldschuanica (Regel) Holub 

RUSSIAN-VINE 

Introduced. First record this survey, uncommon wild (32). 
An increasingly popular climber in the wilder parts of 
gardens, persisting, escaping or thrown out to scrub, 
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hedges and waste ground, especially in Oxford, Witney 
and Carterton but seldom completely naturalized. 


F. convolvulus (L.) A. Léve 

Polygonum convolvulus L. 

BLACK-BINDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, common, almost throughout 
the county (543). The most significant gaps are to the east 
of Bicester. Arable fields, waste ground, hedgerows, 
gardens, on most soils. Druce distinguished var. subalatum 
(Lej. & Courtois) with narrow-winged tepals, typical of rich 
garden soils and it still grows in well-manured fields near 


Culham (1987 Akeroyd). 


F. dumetorum (L.) Holub 

Polygonum dumetorum L. 

COPSE-BINDWEED 

Native. First record between 1968 and 1973, rare (12). 
Hedges and thickets, especially on the eastern fringe of 
Oxford, appearing after recent clearance. Druce had 
recorded it from Tubney (4298) and Boars Hill (4802), 
just in VC 22. Our records extend its reported range but 
confusion with F. convolvulus var. subalatum is possible for 
those who have never seen F. dumetorum. 


Rheum x hybridum Murray, RHUBARB, is occasionally 
outcast and becomes established on tips and waste places. 
First record 1969 (12). No map presented. 


R. palmatum L., CHINESE RHUBARB, was noted by McClintock in 
Wilcote Wood (1961, RNG). 


Rumex L. in Oxon includes seven common species of 
which readily identifiable examples are not hard to find; 
but a small proportion are harder to name. Hybrids are 
probably commoner than recorded, and two species in 
particular, R. conglomeratus and R. sanguineus, can 
sometimes be difficult to differentiate. JR Akeroyd gave 
advice on this genus and checked some identifications. 


Rumex acetosella L. 

SHEEP'S SORREL 

Native. First record 1794, locally common (210). Well- 
drained grass and heaths, also railways and waste places. 
Mostly on acid soils and a useful indicator of these 
conditions, often with Agrostis capillaris. Our plants are 
most likely to be ssp. pyrenaicus (Pourret) Akeroyd, the 
commoner subspecies in southern England, but JR 
Akeroyd has confirmed the ssp. acetosella in VC 22. 


R. scutatus L., FRENCH SORREL, an alien grown in herb gardens, 
first recorded naturalized on walls at Merton College (Druce, 1886), 
has been reported from Aston (3402, 1976 Loukes) and Eynsham 
Park (3810). 


R. acetosa L. 

COMMON SORREL 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (568). 
Characteristic of neutral to slightly acid hay meadows, also 


less plentifully in pastures, grass verges, churchyards, 
gardens and waste ground. Decreasing as is its main habitat 
and in some areas now thinly spread. 


R. hydrolapathum Hudson 

WATER DOCK 

Native. First record 1794, common (167). Typically at the 
waterline of major rivers and especially the Oxford Canal, 
also by some lesser rivers, in wet places, ditches, ponds 
and marshes. 


Its hybrid with R. obtusifolius, R. x lingulatus Jungner, recorded 
by Druce as R. x webert Fisch.-Benz at Heyford and Kirtlington, 
and at Oxford and Yarnton, has not been re-found. 
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THE FLORA OF OXFORDSHIRE 


R. crispus L. 

CURLED DOCK 

Native. First record 1794, very common (588). Not seen in 
2012, 2222, 2230, 2430, 5232, 7084, 7272, 7676. In 
productive grassland especially when damp, and some 
improved grassland, road verges, cultivated, bare and waste 
ground. Probably holding its own despite control measures, 
but less abundant than R. obtusifolius, and not now, as Druce 
(1927) wrote, ‘our commonest species of Dock’. 


R. x sagorskii Hausskn. (R. crispus x R. sanguineus) was reported 
by Chapple and Brenan (Brenan, 1956) from Otmoor in 1946. 


R. x pratensis Mert. & Koch (R. crispus x R. obtusifolius) 
First record 1884 as R. x acutus L. This is much less scarce 
than our recent confirmed records (mostly by Killick) 
suggest (11). Fertile meadows and waste places. With its 
narrow profile and leaves similar to those of R. crispus, it 
can sometimes be readily recognized; it also has fruits which 
prematurely redden and look untidy because of uneven 
teeth and partial fertility. If small they tend to fall off. It 
often regenerates from the base in the autumn. Bruern 
(2620), New Yatt (3612), Elsfield (5210), Culham Laboratory 
(5296), Souldern (5430), Cottisford (5832), Benson 
(6092), Berrick Salome (6094), Stratton Audley (6024), 
Stokenchurch (7694-96). Druce had it from Ascott, Picksey 
Mead, South Stoke and Henley between 1928 and 1932. 


R. conglomeratus Murray 

CLUSTERED DOCK 

Native. First record 1780, widespread (481). Damp grassy 
bare and trampled places especially by ditches and ponds 
and damp woodland rides, scarce on Chalk. Plants sharing 
features with R. sanguineus are frequent. 


R. x ruhmeri Hausskn. (R. conglomeratus x R. sanguineus) 
is represented by‘a single record from Kingham (2624, 
1981 Killick) but a careful check on intermediates between 
the two parent species may show this hybrid to be more 
frequent. 


R. x knafii Celak (R. conglomeratus x R. maritimus) is 
recorded at Binsey (4806, 1935 Lousley, 1953 Bowen, 
OXF), also at Pinkhill Lock (4206, 1973 Palmer). 


R. sanguineus L. 

Includes R. viridis (Sibth.) of Druce. 

Woop DOCK 

Native. First record 1794, very common (508). Waste 
places, road verges, grassland, hedgerows, woods; much 
more plentiful and in drier places than R. conglomeratus. 
Big gaps in the north-west of the county are not readily 
explained. Our records are var. viridis (Sibth.) Koch. We 
have none for the blood-red leaf-veined variant, var. 
sanguineus, grown in gardens (first record 1794), which 
Druce regarded as ‘very rare’. 


R. x dufftii Hausskn. (R. sanguineus x R. obtusifolius), 
was reported in Druce from Bladon, by Chapple and 
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Rumex pulcher 


Rumex sanguineus 


Brenan (Brenan, 1956) from Otmoor in 1946 and Palmer 
in 1975 from Dunthrop (3428, OXF, det. Lousley). 


R. pulcher L. 
FIDDLE DOCK 
Native. First record 1821, scarce (31). Dry grassy places 
with a strong bias towards churchyards (at least 12 records), 
also on village greens and near habitations. Has probably 
decreased since Druce’s less comprehensive survey which 


had 26 sites. 


Hybrids of R. pulcher were reported by Brenan (1956). 
The hybrid with R. sanguineus (R. x mixtus Lambert) was 
reported in Dean Bottom (2612, 1967 Palmer, det. Lousley, 
OXF); Swinbrook churchyard (2812, 1959 JR Palmer, 
RNG). At Hanborough R. pulcher and its hybrids with 
R. obtusifolius (R. x ogulinensis Borbas) and R. conglomeratus 
(R. x muretii Hausskn.) found by Druce, have not recurred 
but R. x ogulinensis from Otmoor in 1946 is in OXF. 


R. obtusifolius L. 

BROAD-LEAVED DOCK 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, throughout the 
county (596). Fertile grassland, including reseeded 
orassland, road verges, waste places, gardens, etc. By far 
our most obvious and common dock which has probably 
increased. Varieties other than the var. obtusifolius have 


been noted in VC 22 by Akeroyd. 


as 
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R. obovatus Danser, OBOVATE-LEAVED DOCK, was found by Mrs 
Wedgwood, tipped at Lambridge in 1927 from Henley refuse. 


R. maritimus L. 

GOLDEN DOCK 

Native. First record 1780, rare. Now mainly beside the 
Thames, at Radcot (2898), Chimney (3600, in cow slurry, 
1970 Richards, OXF); in a ditch below Pinkhill Lock (4206, 
1973 Palmer, OXF, conf. Lousley); perhaps now extinct 
at Druce’s sites and JD Grose’s of 1933, at or near Port 
Meadow (4806). In 1993 Goodhind found a plant by a 
road near Oddington (5414). 


R. palustris Smith, MARSH DOCK, was recorded by Druce on Otmoor 
in 1881, R. confertus Willd., RUSSIAN DOCK (as R. giganteus Aiton), 
at Marston in 1918 and R. salicifolius Weinm., WILLOW-LEAVED 
Dock, at Chipping Norton in 1921. The first was found by H Smith 
at Piddington (6218, 1975) and the last at Grandpont in 1929. 


PLUMBAGINACEAE 


Armeria maritima (Miller) Willd., THRIFT, a native of British coasts 
and mountains, has appeared at North Oxford tip (4808, 1978 
Bowen), and by the salted A40 at Asthall Leigh (2810) and at Wheatley 
(6004, 1982 Bowen). 


PAEONIACEAE 


Paeonia lactiflora auct., CHINESE PEONY, is reported from 3414 
(double flowered) and North Oxford tip (4808, 1978 Bowen), 
P. mascula (L.) Miller, PEONy, from Ramsden Heath (3414, 1977 
Bowen) and Crowsley (7278, 1976 Carter), and P. officinalis L.., first 
record in Druce (1886), at North Oxford tip (1955 Bowen, OXF). 


CLUSIACEAE 


Hypericum calycinum L. 

ROSE-OF-SHARON 

Introduced. First record 1842, uncommon (65). A garden 
plant spreading vegetatively and escaping to hedgerows, 
roadsides, plantations and waste places, mostly near houses. 


H. androsaemum L. 

‘TUTSAN 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (34). Damp woods and 
shady hedgerows, especially in the Chilterns, sometimes 
associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 
Lost from Shotover but newly found in scattered other 
places where the plants may be escapes from cultivation. 
Related garden species are being increasingly cultivated. 


H. perforatum L. 

PERFORATE ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(495). Open woodland and scrub, woodland rides, 
hedgerows and waste ground, lightly grazed pasture, 
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Hypericum androsaemum 
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Hypericum maculatum 
ssp. obtusiusculum 
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quarries, thriving by railways and on railway ballast. On 
well-drained, especially calcareous substrates. 


H. x desetangsii Lamotte (H. perforatum x H. maculatum), 
was first recorded at Cuckoo Lane, Freeland (4010, Palmer, 
OXF, conf. Robson) in 1971; also Dunthrop (3428, Sandels), 
Spelsbury (3620, 1977 Chancellor) and New Yatt (3612, 
1975 and 1982 Chancellor). 


H. maculatum Crantz ssp. obtusiusculum (Tourlet) Hayek 
H. quadrangulum L. 

IMPERFORATE ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record 1841, uncommon (49). Damp 
grassland by woodland and hedges. In 25 tetrads of the 
former Wychwood and overlying Great Oolite, but it 1s 
typical of more acid, less calcareous soils than H. perforatum. 


H. tetrapterum Fries 

H. acutum Moench 

SQUARE-STALKED ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record c. 1730, common (357). Marshes, 
river banks, damp meadows, by rivers, ditches and ponds. 
Mostly on alluvium. Common along the Thames and the 
Cherwell. 


H. humifusum L. 

TRAILING ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (36). Heaths, dry pastures, 
open woods, mostly on acid soils. In two main centres: 
Chiltern woods and around Wychwood. Usually in 
small numbers and probably decreasing. Brenan collected 
var. decumbens (Peterm.) Reichb. from Bladon Heath 
in 1946. 


H. pulchrum L. 

SLENDER ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record 1794, local (67). Heaths, dry places 
and banks in woods, often in ancient woodland (Wilson & 
Reid, 1995), hedgebanks. In acid places, often sandy or 
gravelly or with heather or gorse. Most plentiful in the 
Chilterns but also between Oxford and Wychwood; less 
widespread than in Berks and probably decreasing. 


H. hirsutum L. 

HAIRY ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record 1794, common (290). Open woodland, 
coppice, wood edges, lightly grazed calcareous grassland, 
by ditches, roads and railways, waste ground, quarries. On 
basic soils especially Oolite or Chalk. 


H. montanum L. 

PALE ST JOHN’S-WORT 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (33). Open woods 
especially of beech, scrub, hedgebanks, mostly in the 
Chilterns, in small numbers. A few outliers on Oolite and 
one by a railway extend the range known to Druce. 


H. olympicum L. was found by Bowen in an old tip, Aristotle 
Lane, Oxford (5008) in 1981 (RNG). 


TILIACEAE 


Tilia L., limes, were often abundant and even dominant 
in prehistoric woodland (Day, 1991; Rackham, 1980) but 
declined rapidly with the onset of human activity. Now 
limes in Oxon, predominantly T. x vulgaris, are nearly 
always planted. Most are in tetrads with houses or 
extensive woodland. 


Tilia platyphyllos Scop. 

LARGE-LEAVED LIME 

Native. First record 1690 (the Red Lime of Stokenchurch 
Woods), uncommon (28). Planted, probably increasingly, 
in parks, shrubberies, plantations, churchyards; usually in 
small numbers. There are some trees in Bernwood Forest, 
just in VC 24, 1996 Woodell. 


T. x vulgaris Hayne 

T. europaea L. 

LIME 

Native. First record 1794, common (333). Widely and 
increasingly planted in parks, gardens, plantations, woods, 
copses, churchyards, roadsides and farms. Seldom truly 
naturalized, but was found self-sown by Druce in Oxford 
in 1910 and as seedlings by Carter in 6886 in 1978 and 
7084 in 1983, and by Killick at South Parks Road, Oxford 
(5006, 1995) and Milton (4892, VC 22). The hemispherical 
seed leaves with jagged tips are distinctive. 
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T. cordata Miller 

T. ulmifolia Scop. 

SMALL-LEAVED LIME 

Native. First record 1824, uncommon (39). In woods, often 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Still in 7496 near 
Stokenchurch where the first record in 1824 was reported 
by JE Bicheno. In 1972 Bowen noted the ‘large, ancient’ 
trees in Blenheim Park. 


Two (planted) SILVER-LIMES have been recorded: T. tomentosa 
Moench by Druce at Harpsden and Tew and since 1968 at 
Oxford (5006); and T. ‘petiolaris’ at Filkins (2404, 1970 
Primavesi & Gamble), Grafton (2600, Richards, OXF) and Tew 
(3828). 


MALVACEAE 


Malope trifida Cav., MALLOW-woRT, was noted in waste ground at 
Port Meadow, 1939, by Brenan. 


Malva moschata L. 

MUSK-MALLOW 

Native. First record 1794, rather common (225). Dry 
pastures, banks, waysides, field borders and woodland 
rides, scarcest in the lowlands and unwooded areas. The 
prettiest of our mallows and sometimes planted, yet 
surprisingly scarce in towns. With white flowers at Little 


Clanfield (2600), Shenington (3642), Great Milton (6202), 


Malva moschata (A) and Malva alcea (B) 
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Ewelme (6490). Var. heterophylla, with reniform basal 
leaves and segmented stem leaves, has been found at 
Newbridge (4000, 1975 Hutchinson) and Ardley (5426, 
1972 JL Smith & Roper). 


M. alcea L., GREATER MUSK-MALLOW, was found by WD Campbell 
as a pavement weed at Charlbury (3618) in 1977 (det. Bowen). 
Stellate hairs distinguish it from M. moschata. 


M. sylvestris L. 

COMMON MALLOW 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(481). Waste and rough ground, waysides. It exploits 
disturbed areas and is most frequent in nutrient-rich 
soils near villages, in farmyards and in all major towns, 
especially on the sunny sides of hedges and walls. 


M. nicaeensis All., FRENCH MALLOW, is represented by three 
specimens from Oxford in OXF, the first in 1872. EW Jones 
had the last from Beaumont Street, Oxford in 1945. 


M. neglecta Wallr. 

M. rotundifolia L. 

DwarRF MALLOwW 

Native. First record 1794, common (258). Waste and 
muddy places and roadsides, in shorter vegetation than 
the last. An exploiter of disturbance, preferring sunny 
places in villages and farms. 
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M. pusilla Smith, SMALL MALLOw, and M. verticillata L. (incl. 
M. crispa (L.) L.), CHINESE MALLOw, casuals, the last in OXF, have 
not reappeared since 1927. Lavatera arborea L., ‘TREE-MALLOW, was 
first found in 1976 by Bowen by the canal at Kidlington (4814); 
Charlton (5614). L. olbia L., HYERES TREE-MALLOW, at North Oxford 
tip by Bowen in 1980. L. trimestris L., RoyAL MALLOw, a garden 
and bird-seed plant first seen on rubbish tip, Port Meadow in 1940 
by Brenan and Cruttwell, was noted at Wootton (4418). Althaea 
officinalis L., MARSH-MALLOW, was recorded from ditches near 
Oxford between 1835 and 1857, and noted in waste ground at 
Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1940-42, by Brenan (1956). A. cannabina 
L. (A. hirsuta L.) was a casual in 1922 (Druce, 1927). 


Alcea rosea L. 

Althaea rosea (L.) Cav. 

HOLLYHOCK 

Introduced. First record 1906 (15). A handsome garden 
flower, readily self-sown and sometimes escaping to waste 
places, tips, etc., near houses. 


Abutilon theophrasti Medikus, VELVETLEAF, was gathered by Bowen 
from Aristotle Lane, Oxford in 1967 (OXF) and at North Oxford 
tip (4808) in 1977. Hibiscus trionum L., BLADDER KETMIA, was 
seen in waste ground at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford, 1939, by Brenan. 


DROSERACEAE 


Drosera rotundifolia L., ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW, has been extinct 
in VC 23 since 1830 but persists at Cothill and elsewhere in VC 22. 


CISTACEAE 


Helianthemum nummularium (L.) Miller 

H. chamaecistus Miller 

COMMON ROCK-ROSE 

Native. First record 1657, frequent (138). Calcareous 
grassland, ant-hills. Most widespread on Great Oolite and 
Chalk, a few records on the Corallian. Much decreased by 
loss of habitat and the growth of coarse grasses and scrub. 


VIOLACEAE 


Viola odorata L. 

SWEET VIOLET 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (503). 
Open woodland, copses, hedges. A white-flowered form is 
frequent. Our records, except those in the Chilterns, do 
not support Druce’s view that the white forms are almost as 
frequent as the type. In the 1990s some of our botanists 
recorded the white violets in more detail, in a small part of 
the total area. Walters (1944, 1946) recognized two other 
varieties, var. dumetorum (Jordan) Rouy & Fouc. and var. 
imberbis (Leighton) Henslow. Var. imberbis has rounded 
leaves with narrow sinus, often shiny and nearly glabrous, 
broad petals and sepals, beardless lateral petals. Most 
records were of this variety (29). Var. dumetorum is hairier 


with more triangular leaves and a more open sinus, narrow 
petals and sepals, and with hairs on the inner face of the 
lateral petals. This was less common and found only in 
tetrads 4646, 6230-32, 6684, 6884 and 7004. Riddelsdell 
found the flesh-coloured var. subcarnea (Jordan) Parl. at 
Cold Harbour in 1937. PM Hall found var. praecox 
Gregory at Woodstock in 1928. 


V. x scabra F. Braun 

(V. odorata x V. hirta; V. permixta Jordan) 

Native. First record 1882, several records in Druce (1886; 
1927). Seen by PM Hall at Woodstock in 1928 and by Druce 
at Stonesfield in 1930 but not recorded in our survey. 
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var. imberbis 
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V. hirta L. 
ee ae A ee Harry VIOLET 
a |. ae 2 yews Pry es Native. First record 1680, locally common (193). Mainly on 
2 |e ~~ F | iee'te) one | | the calcareous soils of the Chilterns and Cotswolds, but 
cet wg 3 ‘Sigesd 53" { BYE occasional elsewhere. Usually in grassland but tolerating a 
oc opeteetzegge ; eB HE ERE, little shade, for example along scrub edges. Brenan (1946) 
eon ogg eee le seSSesssesse” os. eS | found ssp. calcarea (Bab.) E. Warb. in 1938 in a quarry near 
posit ort “ o He sho ceek  * S555 Se Cornbury, and on stony limestone ground at Taynton 
sop "Bot 0 oe Sere Hall Quarries in 1946 (Brenan, 1956); Mountford noted it at 
~ ie OVS ea . Minster Lovell (3010) in 1970. 
r ) $80 335°. 8 o2333333° | V. riviniana Reichb. 
bo ool bee ee 8 Led COMMON DOG-VIOLET 


Viola hirta Viola riviniana Native. First record 1843, widespread and common (370). 
In woodland and sometimes grassland. Often in great 
abundance after coppicing has taken place. 


3 
o 


& r ote Ne e ° e e ° ° 
Bed et pe | OPP V. x bavarica Schrank (V. riviniana x V. reichenbachiana) 
Se ow ae 3 ae ae Rare. Near Chequers (7690-92); plants from Goring in OXF. 
ot 33 ee @ é | | 3 }¢\—y4 e e o i 
nee eg oe A eo @ ) 
oe Bb. : As 2 - r | V. reichenbachiana Jordan ex Boreau 
» eS | ee | ° || EARLY DOG-VIOLET | 
r $3 LoS OST Ga e| "ON Native. First record 1880, local (181). Woods, associated 
ce oe F god$3 | os ae Cis Heras 7 ack with ancient woodland in Oxon (Wilson & Reid, 1995), and 
| ytd 9 Dye et hedges in sheltered spots, especially on the Oolite and 
< 3388888... “ Chalk, scattered elsewhere 
eh rn ! ) 
ee fe et or gadis eee: V. canina ssp. canina L. 
Viola reichenbachiana ce pelt a HEATH DOG-VIOLET 


Native. First record about 1859, scarce (40). Scattered in 





2 | heathy places and on the clay capping of the Chalk. Very 
x oe local in Berks (Bowen, 1968) and very rare in Bucks and 
shy. Wee Northants. 
4 ott eat oa? fi V. x ritschliana W. Becker (V. canina x V. persicifolia) 
“fs, —T: ae Native. First record 1914. Menmarsh and Otmoor (1965 
"eg Woodell). Chapple’s specimens of 1937 from Otmoor are 
° Le fe Ay (oe in OXF and Bowen’s of 1953 in RNG. Almost certainly 
he |. | extinct at Menmarsh, but some vigorous plants remain 
. re on Otmoor (5614), with a spreading habit similar to that of 
de eo” V. persicifolia. 
e | eo Z 
es a se. a ce a hee a V. lactea Smith, PALE DOG-VIOLET, native, first record 1884, extinct, 
ssp. tricolor recorded by Druce at Binfield Heath, but not seen recently. 
ee ee ed V. persicifolia Schreber 
re I : V. stagnina Kit 
oa? Stee FEN VIOLET 
He Po Plate 37. Native. Nationally rare and protected. First record 
hs geese ; sesess, | is 1821, specimen in OXF grown from seed collected on 
ossssessessssssssessess Otmoor. Seen at Menmarsh in 1914, but not again until 
Ha iit. | 1956 (Palmer, OXF). ‘A fair number of vigorous plants’ seen 
Seaggessscss 33 a on Otmoor by Woodell and Warburg in 1964 (Woodell, 


ts 
oii 


1965a). The Otmoor site was ploughed in 1966, but the 
violet re-appeared for a few years, until extensive drainage 
and conversion to arable took place. The Menmarsh site has 
been drained and is now arable and the violet had not been 
Bryonia dioica seen there since about 1970. Itwas presumed extinct in Oxon 
(Pullin & Woodell, 1987) but has recently (1997) been re- 
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found on Otmoor by Woodell and Huxley inan areawhere Cucumis sativus | Ecballium elaterium 
removal of scrub caused substantial soil disturbance. . oD 


V. palustris L. 

MARSH VIOLET 

Native. First record 1677, rare. In marshes on peaty soil. 
Recorded by Druce near Stow Wood (Druce, 1927), nearly extinct 
then and not seen there or elsewhere in this survey. 


V. tricolor L. ssp. tricolor 

WILD PANSY 

Native. First record 1794 (Druce, 1927, with synonym 
V. arvensis), scattered (78). Waste ground and arable land, 
probably declining. Mainly in the Cotswolds and in the 
vicinity of Oxford. 


V. x contempta Jordan (V. tricolor x V. arvensis) 

Rare. Chipping Norton (3228, 1977 Sandels), Tew (3628, 
1975 Sandels), Crowell Hill (7498, Fitter), Stokenchurch 
(7694-96, Fitter). 


V. x wittrockiana Gams ex Kappert 

GARDEN PANSY 

First record by Boswell, undated, in Druce (1927) as 
V. tricolor var. hortensis, scattered (10). On waste ground 
and arable land, a garden escape. In OXF (5006, 1954). 
No map presented. 
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V. arvensis Murray tM Ale 
FIELD PANSY p| Nay 
Native. First record 1794 (in Druce, 1927, as V. tricolor), 
widespread and common (485). A weed of farmland and 
waste ground except on the heavy clays. Very variable; 
several different forms (‘species’) are in OXF. Var. obtusifolia 
auct. near Abingdon (5094) and doubtless elsewhere. 


CUCURBITACEAE 


Bryonia dioica Jacq. 

WHITE BRYONY 

Native. First record 1289, very common (498). Hedges, 
scrub, wood-borders, mostly on well-drained, base-rich soils. 
Many tetrads lacking it are in the far north of the county, 
this pattern of absences being difficult to explain. 


Ecballium elaterium (L.) A. Rich, SQUIRTING CUCUMBER, first 
recorded at Jackdaw Lane (1938 Chapple, OXF), fruited after a hot 
summer near the ponds at Nuneham Courtenay Arboretum (5498, 
September 1991 Killick) Several other cucurbits have appeared as 
casuals. Most were first recorded in this survey. Cucumis sativus L., 
CUCUMBER, at Port Meadow Tip (4808/5008). With C. melo L., 
MELON, at Alkerton quarry (3842, 1992 JW Partridge). Cucurbita 
pepo L., Marrow, in 4808/5008 and at Ewelme (6490, 1976 Fitter), 
Stoke Row (6684, Fitter); C. maxima Duchesne ex Lam., PUMPKIN, 
first recorded at South Hinksey Tip (1965 Bowen), appeared recently 
at Bampton (3202, 1978 Loukes). Bowen found Lagenaria sicerana 
(Molina) Standley, WHITE-FLOWERED GOURD, at North Oxford tip in 
1977 and 1979 (det. EJ Clement). 
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LOASACEAE 


Blumenbachia hieronymii Urban (as B. insignis Schrad.) was 
recorded by Druce (1927) at Marston in 1909. 


SALICACEAE 


Populus L. varieties have been hugely increased by 
plantings this century, often of cultivars that are 
taxonomically close and therefore difficult to name. In 
several species there is an overwhelming preponderance 
of males in the county. We are grateful for help from 
RD Meikle in identifying specimens and in commenting 
on the text. 


Populus alba L. 

WHITE POPLAR 

Introduced. First record ?1677, frequently planted (97). 
Parks, roadsides, farms, gardens, estates, plantations; in 
small numbers, none recorded self-sown. More in lowlands, 
on clays or alluvium, and in Oxford. Mostly female. 
Probably increasing. 


P. x canescens (Aiton) Smith (P. alba x P. tremula) 
GREY POPLAR 

Introduced. First record 1833, frequent (120). Damp woods, 
by rivers, ditches, farm tracks. Most often on alluvial soils, 
scarce in the Chilterns. Probably always planted, sometimes 
long ago and then a fine feature up to 30 m, in many semi- 
wild situations. Suckers develop around the mature tree 
and produce large stands, particularly good examples being 
at Woodeaton Wood (5410) and Spilsmere Wood (6030 
and 6230). Nearly always male but readily propagated. The 
female is rare and those planted east of Abingdon (5096) 
are less robust. Mostly easily recognizable but some ‘difficult’ 
trees occur with resemblances to one or other parent. 
Druce (1927) recorded P. canescens x P. tremula at Shiplake. 
At Parson’s Pleasure by the Cherwell at Oxford he listed 
P. alba but, surprisingly, not P. x canescens of which there 
are now fine mature specimens. 


P. tremula L. 

ASPEN 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (195). Damp woods, 
hedges. More a woodland tree than the other poplars. 
Most records are on clays, scarce on chalk. More 
widespread than P. x canescens but much less conspicuous. 
Said by Druce to be often planted, but few of our records 
are noted as such and it seems usually to be genuinely 
wild. Dense thickets of suckers can appear in some woods 
after coppicing, and then often cover wide areas. 


P. nigra L. ssp. betulifolia (Pursh) W. Wettst. 
BLACK-POPLAR 

Native. A Red Data Book species. First record 1794, scarce 
(36). Usually as single or a few trees. We are grateful to 
E Milne-Redhead who checked many records; we have 
discarded those he has not confirmed. He writes: 
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“The Atlantic ssp. betulifolia is undoubtedly native in 
England and Wales. It used to be called the Water 
Poplar. Men found its timber useful and took cuttings 
from wild river-bank trees to grow as standards or 
pollards on farmland. Then straightening and 
dredging of rivers and improving their flow destroyed 
the mud and silt on which the seeds grow, so these 
wild colonies were destroyed or left to develop 
vegetatively. A tree falling into moist ground will root 
at intervals along the trunk and send up new shoots; 
broken-off branches or twigs will root in water or wet 
ground and roots of trees by rivers, damaged by 
animals, man and floods will sucker. And so some wild 
colonies still exist. The number of such sites along the 
Thames suggests that this is a stronghold for the 
species. River-bank trees by the Windrush (Burford to 
New Bridge) and the Thames may well be relicts of 
wild colonies. It had not been planted in the 
countryside for many, perhaps 150 years, its place 
being taken by the hybrid P. x canadensis. It has become 
so uncommon that many tree wardens fail to 
distinguish it. In many county floras it is treated as an 
introduced tree as the planted farmland trees are more 
conspicuous than the wild ones.’ 


It is now being planted again by conservationists and others 
attempting to preserve the species. Most of these plantings 
are of males which are already more common. 
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Populus nigra 
ssp. betulifolia 


Populus tremula 
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P. nigra ‘Italica’ (P. nigra var. italica Muenchh.), 
LOMBARDY-POPLAR, 1s commonly planted, first record in 
Druce (1886) (26). No map presented. 


P. x canadensis Moench (P. nigra x P. deltoides Marshall) 
HYBRID BLACK-POPLAR 

Introduced. First record 1907, much planted (111). 
Commonly in quantity in plantations near rivers and 
streams but also elsewhere, the trees reaching 30 m. Mostly 
in lowlands or on alluvium, scarce in the Chilterns. Druce 
first distinguished this tree (as P. deltoidea Marsh.) but in 
addition his P. nigra included ‘var. canadensis (Moench). 
Our trees are mostly male and probably ‘Serotina’, the 
BLACK-ITALIAN POPLAR. The few females have mostly been 
placed in “Marilandica’; Abingdon (5094, 1993 Killick, det. 
Meikle), by Cherwell (5206, Killick, det. Meikle), Berrick 
Salome (6094, 1981 Killick). 


P. x generosa Henry by Oxford gasworks (5004, 1977 Palmer), and 
Just in VC 22 at Sutton Courtenay gravel-pits (5094, 1988 Palmer). 


P. candicans Aiton 

P. gileadensis Roul. 

BALM-OF-GILEAD 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) as ‘P. tacamahacca’ 
Miller, frequent (40). Under-recorded but increasingly 
planted and suckering in parks, farms, woods, and by 
streams. 
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Salix fragilis 
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P. trichocarpa Torrey & A. Gray ex Hook. 

WESTERN BALSAM-POPLAR 

Introduced. First record at Warborough (6092, 1981 
Killick) but in Bagley Wood, VC 22 by 1968 (Bowen, 1968), 
frequent (20, no map presented). Increasingly planted on 
farms, by tracks, in parks and gardens. Usually small 
(because recently planted). Our records could include some 
of the “Balsam Spire’ poplars. 


Salix L. Although the common willows are native their use 
as pollards and in osier beds is long standing and many 
are planted as well as self-sown. Their small wind-borne 
seeds which need to germinate without delay on moist 
substrates at the margins of large or small water bodies, 
mostly limit the self-sown willows to wetter habitats — the 
sides of streams, rivers or ponds, or muddy places with 
temporary pools. Thus most have a bias towards alluvial 
soils and against tetrads lacking both ponds and streams, 
and high ground especially in the south-east. The planted 
trees, not constrained in this way, extend to drier habitats. 
Old pollard willows provide a rich habitat for facultative 
epiphytes, mostly, but not all bird-sown; these were 
frequently noted in Druce, by Woodell in the University 
Parks and recently described by Dunn (1994). We are 
grateful to RD Meikle for helpful advice in writing this 
section and naming many specimens. 


Salix pentandra L. 

BAY WILLOW 

Introduced. First record 1737, rare, planted. Hedges, stream- 
sides. Our records, for Bloxham (4234), Heyford (4824), 
Oxford Parks (5008), Sutton Courtenay Manor (5094, on 
the boundary with VC 22, Killick), Fringford (6028, 1972 
Woodell) and Mapledurham (6674, 1975), do not correspond 
to Druce’s few records which are mostly from near Oxford. 
In 1928 near Bicester (Maud Wilkinson, OXF). 


S. fragilis L. 

CRACK-WILLOW 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(512). Crack Willow is a conspicuous feature by rivers, 
ditches, streams and in other wet and damp places. It is 
our commonest large willow and is unlikely to have 
increased since Druce (1927). We aggregated var. fragilis 
and var. russelliana (Smith) Koch, but Meikle would expect 
the latter to predominate. He also believes that Druce’s 
record of S. viridis Fries in 1890 may have been S. fragilis 
var. russelliana. Var. decipiens (Hoffm.) Koch near Tackley 
(4820, 1974 BBONT), Sydenham (7200). Baxter’s 1830 
record for S. decipiens Hoffm. at Christ Church Meadow 
would now be regarded as a variety of S. fragilis. 

The records of Burn and Brenan (Brenan, 1956) from 
Ferry Hinksey Lane and Bablock Hythe in 1945-46 (as 
S. alba x S. fragilis forma monstrosa) and some unconfirmed 
records before 1968 probably belong to S. fragilis var. 
furcata Ser. ex Gaudin. 


S. x alopecuroides Tausch (S. fragilis x S. triandra), unconfirmed, 
from Holton (6006) and Shabbington (6606). 
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S. x rubens Schrank (S. alba x S. fragilis) 

HYBRID CRACK-WILLOW 

Since 1968 only from Culham (4894, 1972 Woodell), Hethe 
(5828, 1972 Richards), Haseley (6400, 1972 Fitter), Thame 
(6804-06 and 7200, 1974 Fitter), and perhaps north of 
Chinnor (7602, 1973 Fitter). OXF has several specimens 
from Oxford and Godstow gathered by Darrah in 1956. 


S. alba L. 

WHITE WILLOW 

Native. First certain record 1794 but recorded in 1677 by 
Plot, locally common (292). Sides of rivers and streams, 
wet places, sometimes (perhaps often) planted. Less 
common and less widespread than S. fragilis. Var. vitellina 
(L.) Stokes, GOLDEN WILLOW, was cultivated formerly in 
osier beds, now an ornamental, found in 3410, 3610, 4218, 
4424, 4612, 4646, 4814, 4848 and 5616, and doubtless 
elsewhere. Var. caerulea (Smith) Dumort., CRICKET-BAT 
WILLOw, usually planted, was noted only from Culham 
(4894, 1972 Woodell) and Whitchurch Hill (6478, 1984 
Carter). Brenan (1956) reported two trees of the red- 
stemmed var. chermesina Hartig in a gravel-pit near 
Cassington in 1944-46. 


S. x sepulcralis Simonkai (S. alba x S. babylonica L.) 
WEEPING WILLOW 

Introduced. First record as S. babylonica in Druce (1886), we 
did not usually record it (12, no map presented). Commonly 
planted, with some of the best examples by rivers, but 
widespread also in gardens, parks, etc. The most common 
form, nothovar. chrysocoma (Dode) Meikle, with yellow or 
golden twigs, is derived from S. alba var. vitellina. 


S. triandra L. 

ALMOND WILLOW 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (90). Commonest by 
the Upper Thames, scarce on Great Oolite and in the 
south-east, usually in small numbers. Our records do not 
separate the type variety and the var. hoffmanniana Bab. 
which Druce regarded as perhaps more common. 


S. x mollissima Hoffm. ex Elwert nothovar. undulata 
(Ehrh.) Wimmer (S. triandra x S. viminalis) 
SHARP-STIPULED WILLOW 

First record c. 1830 by Baxter near Godstow. Found by 
Beak in Bampton in 1932. Specimens from Northmoor 
(4000) in 1965 Palmer are in OXF. Lately from Eynsham 
(4406-08, 1975 Peters), Litthkemore (5402, 1972 Palmer), 
Alchester (5620, 1969 Palmer, OXF). Probably a relict of 
osier cultivation. 


S. purpurea L. 

PURPLE WILLOW 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (50). Planted and 
perhaps also self-sown on riversides and wet ground, in 
small numbers. 


S. x pontederiana Willd. (S. purpurea x S. cinerea), is reported 
from Rycote (6604, 1968 Richards). 


S. x rubra Hudson (S. purpurea x S. viminalis) 
GREEN-LEAVED WILLOW 

Native. First record 1842. Found at Witney (3610) and 
Begbroke (4614, 1973 Chancellor); these sites differ from 
the six listed by Druce which are probably relicts of osier 


beds. 


S. daphnoides Villars, EUROPEAN VIOLET-WILLOW, is 1n 
Oxford Parks (5006, 1955 Bowen, RNG), Culham Cut 
(5094, 1976 Palmer), Hollybush Inn, Osney (5006, 1971 
Palmer, OXF) and Tusmore (5630, 1993 Killick). 


S. viminalis L. 

OSIER 

Native. First record 1794, common (246). By rivers, 
streams, ponds, in osier beds, marshes. Often in quantity, 
probably including many relicts of old as well as recent 
plantings. Relatively abundant on Oxford Clay and Gault. 


S. x sericans Tausch ex A. Kerner (S. viminalis x S. caprea) 
S. smithiana Willd. var. rugosa (Leefe) 

BROAD-LEAVED OSIER 

Native. First record Baxter (c. 1830) in Druce (1927), 
occasional (32). A distinctive hybrid of damp places, by canals, 
rivers, etc., relict, self-sown, or planted, usually in small 
numbers. Better documented now than in Druce’s day but 
still under-recorded. Of the many specimens determined 
by Meikle far more are of this hybrid than of S. x smathiana. 
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Salix purpurea Salix viminalis 
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Some weak specimens can resemble the latter which, | | : 
however, has striations under the bark of pencil-thick shoots. s———— Ay—+—_+—_+—_ 6 + + 








Frequent in the far west and the adjoining part of Glos. eer - A : pi aye 
a V ir 7? ; ao 
S. x calodendron Wimmer at = * | . a bf 
(S. viminalis x S. caprea x S. cinerea) i LP ae eee get ee De |__| Ve a 
HOLME WILLOW 4 2 | ote 4 ‘a | 
Native. First record 1968, Risinghurst (5604, Palmer, oh 4 @i.° Se) | teeth S| Re 
OXF). Chastleton (2428, 1990 Killick). Shillingford Bridge 0m t eg Hk Mpeg BL 
(5892, just in VC 22, 1987-88 Palmer). All det. Meikle. othe tee poe, | Ae i | [ed | 4 } 
| J < “a | | J <a 
S. x smithiana Willd. (S. viminalis x S. cinerea) ay ae F may Al mo ; Se bs Ow LA Al 
SILKY-LEAVED OSIER ce bae Wen ok > Pde ei 
Native. First record 1886, uncommon (28). Sides of streams, Salix x sericans Salix x smithiana 
ponds, hedges, etc., more often self-sown than S. x sericans. 
Druce cited 12 locations, more than for S. x sericans, but : 
determinations of recent (1991-94) specimens by Meikle . e | 
suggest that this hybrid is less common than S. x sericans. it }.| 2 
R Je” 7 
S. x fruticosa Doell (S. viminalis x S. aurita), SHRUBBY => |? 
OSIER, reported by Druce (1927) from Otmoor, was noted ¢ ars 
at Rollright (3226, 1971 Perry, 1975 Sandels). a) | 
\S e|/fwpe | “Tt x 
S. elaeagnos Scop., OLIVE WILLOw, though increasingly . is eee 3 x) 
cultivated, was unrecorded until 1990 (Hook Norton i 2 | Se 
churchyard, 3432, Maycock & Woods). | ae ; y 
| ee a 
S. caprea L. Pe phe a ts 
GOAT WILLOW Salix x reichardtii 
Native. First record 1794, common, widespread (486). 
Fairly fertile woods, hedges, riversides, road and railway : ae eee Soe e thee 


verges. The willow most tolerant of dry conditions and of | ex Pe ors § 
a wide range of geology and topography, invading spoil | | ae 
and waste land, but less plentiful than S. cznerea except in 
the Chilterns. All records are likely to be ssp. caprea. 


S. x reichardtii A. Kerner (S. caprea x S. cinerea) is 
probably common and forming a continuum between the 
parents, but is under-recorded (16). Druce (1927) recorded 
it only from near Chadlington. 








S. x capreola J]. Kerner ex Andersson (S. caprea x | Yeah os aad 


S. aurita), reported by Druce at Forest Hill, was seen since a eek aes deere eg Cot Sas ak fagstaneecEt «a 
1968 at Cassington (4610). ssp. cinerea 
S. cinerea L. hoki lala 

GREY WILLOW | aw | 

Native. First record 1794, very common (461). Fairly fertile Poteet? | peed 

woods, hedges, sides of streams and ditches, damp scrub, a a+ = = s crane 

invading spoil and waste land, scarcer on chalk and oolites. ee, ln | 

Commoner than S. caprea especially in damper areas. Most , . oe ef | 

records are of the aggregate, not the subspecies, but some \ 7 bgt ie 

botanists have separated ssp. cinerea and ssp. oleifolia ee | | 

Macreight (S. atrocinerea Brot.). The samples in the maps is Beste 

divide 27:57 but are unrepresentative, with ssp. oleifolia LNA ¢ <a 

probably much the more common. The generalization (Kay a—j—}—+—+—4, © 

& Stevens, 1986) that female trees predominate, probably Bet al De Ne se eee 

applies to Oxon. Its traditional habitats have decreased, Salix cinerea 


-% . . ssp. Oleifolia 
but it is spreading in waste and wet ground. = 
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S. x multinervis Doell (S. cinerea x S. aurita). First noted 
by Druce near Banbury and North Leigh; then by Brenan 
at Stanton Great Wood (5808, 1942-43, OXF); since 1968 
at Otmoor (5612, 1981 Bowen; 5614), Wheatley (5804, 1968 
Palmer), Little Milton (6000), Haseley (6400, 1972 Bowen), 
Caversham (7272) and perhaps Stoke Lyne (5626). 


S. aurita L. 

EARED WILLOW 

Native. First record 1794, local (53). Damp woods, thickets, 
hedges, on acid soils. Killick believes it over-recorded. Has 
declined (as has its habitat) since Druce (1927) who called 
it ‘not uncommon’. 


Meikle identified a specimen (unlocalized, 1983 Woodell) as 
S. x tetrapla Walker (S. myrsinifolia Salisb. x S. phylicifolia L.) 
and suggested it was self-sown. 


S. repens L. 

CREEPING WILLOW 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Damp acid heaths. Druce 
knew it from Menmarsh Farm, Peppard Common, and 
possibly Spartan Bog. Sandwith and Brenan (Brenan, 1946) 
had one plant from Otmoor in 1937, and Brenan and 
Chapple one in 1946 (OXF). Since 1968 at Kingham (2622), 
Woodcote (6280), Holton (6006, 1969). 


Plantings of S. myrsinifolia Salisb. (S. nigricans Smith) and 
S. croweana Smith in Christ Church Meadow recorded in Druce 
(1886) have not been re-found. 


BRASSICACEAE 


Sisymbrium strictissimum L. PERENNIAL ROCKET and S. loeselii 
L. FALSE LONDON-ROCKET, were seen in Oxon before 1927 but not 
since. 


S. irio L. 

LONDON-ROCKET 

Introduced. First record c. 1776, rare. Waste places, 
roadsides, walls in Oxford (5006). Recorded at Merton 
College and Oxford Botanic Garden from 1794 until at 
least 1906. In Marston brickyards in 1908 and at Marston 
(5208) in 1936. In restaurant yard at Becket Street (1981 
onwards, Palmer), by the former LMS station (1993 
Palmer) and St Thomas’ Church (1992 Maycock). 


S. altissimum L. 

TALL ROCKET 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), rare. Dry waste 
places, tips. Chipping Norton (3026), Curbridge (3208), 
Claywell Farm (3404, 1970 Cobb), Witney (3408, 1970 
Palmer), Culham (5094 following construction work, 1974 
Souster), Cowley (5404, 1974 Palmer), Chinnor (7400). 


S. orientale L. 
EASTERN ROCKET 
Introduced. First record at Chipping Norton (1921, OXF), 


scarce (20). Pavements, cinders, artificial material, waste 
places, walls. Mainly an urban species, in ten tetrads in 
Oxford and our most successful alien Szsymbrium. North 
Stoke, Bullingdon and Henley in Druce (1927), in 1938 at 
Burford (Brenan), in 1946 near Yarnton (Brenan, 1956), 
Holton Quarry (5806, 1954 Fitter). 


S. officinale (L.) Scop. 

HEDGE MUSTARD 

Native. First record 1794, very common, almost throughout 
the county (555). Tracksides and roadsides, waste and bare 
places, farmyards, arable land, gardens. Widespread but 
sometimes in small numbers. The introduced var. 
leiocarpum DC., with glabrous pods, was reported by Druce 
by the railway at Port Meadow, by Bowen in the tip (5006) 
in 1981 (RNG), and by Palmer in a cornfield south of Asthall 
Leigh (3010) in 1994. 


Descurainia sophia (L.) Webb ex Prantl 

Sisymbrium sophia L. 

FLIXWEED 

?Native. First record 1660 ‘walls about Oxford everywhere’, 
now rare. Roadsides, often in small numbers. Chadlington 
(3222, 1973 Waldy), Chipping Norton (3224, roadside, and 
3226, 1973 Sandels), in 3408 by Palmer at Witney rubbish 
tip (1970, OXF) and in a meadow near Ducklington (1979), 
garden entrance to south-east of Charlbury (3618, 1985 
Killick), A415 Culham (5094, 1991 Kullick), plentiful near 
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Sisymbrium orientale 








Sisymbrium officinale 
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Leafield Road, Cowley (5404, 1972-73 Palmer, OXF), Little 
Milton (6200, 1976 Hare). At Jackdaw Lane, Oxford 1939 
(Brenan, 1946). 


Alliaria petiolata (M. Bieb.) Cavara & Grande 
Sisymbrium alliaria Scop. 

GARLIC MUSTARD 

Native. First record 1660, abundant, throughout the 
county (592), unrecorded only from the marginal tetrads 
2018, 5884, 6414, 6428. Hedgerows, rough ground, 
copses, gardens and other sheltered or partly shaded 
places. Characteristic of sites where competition from more 
vigorous species is restricted by shading or flooding. 


Arabidopsis thaliana (L.) Heynh. 

Sisymbrium thalianum (L.) Gay 

"THALE CRESS 

Native. First record 1680, common (245). Dry places, often 
disturbed or infertile, on walls and banks, in pavements 
and gardens, sandy fields, often by railways. Common in 
Oxford and Banbury. Recently recorded in forest nurseries 
and garden centres, and probably spreading. 


Isatis tinctoria L., WOAD, was first recorded 1841 near North 
Newington where it had been cultivated. Seen in 1968 (OXF), by 
Bowen at North Oxford tip (5008) in 1978, and by Woodell at 
Wolfson College allotments in 1992-93. 


Bunias orientalis L. 

WARTY-CABBAGE 

Introduced. First record 1905, rare (11). Naturalized in 
waste and rough grassy places, by roads and railways. Near 
Ipsden (6484) in 1939 (Brenan, 1946, OXF), and again in 
1953 (Bowen). Stonepits Hill (5218, 1970 Palmer, OXF), 
Hunters Ride (1962 Cole), Mill Lane, Henley (1988 
Horswell). 


B. erucago L., SOUTHERN WARTY-CABBAGE, was noted in Druce 
(1927) from Osney, Leafield and Marston. 


Erysimum cheiranthoides L. 

‘TREACLE MUSTARD 

Introduced. First record 1650, frequent (150). Arable 
fields, gardens, waste places. Slightly more common in 
the lowlands and on damp rich soils over clays. Hardly at 
all north-west of a line Lechlade—Woodstock—Bicester. 


E. x marshallii (Henfrey) Bois, SIBERIAN WALLFLOWER, was 
noted from North Oxford tip in 1980 Bowen. E. helveticum (Jacq.) 
DC. (E. suffruticosum Sprengel), and E. repandum L., SPREADING 
"TREACLE-MUSTARD, reported in Druce (1927), were not recorded 
in the present survey. 


E. cheiri (L.) Crantz 

Cheiranthus cheiri L. 

WALLFLOWER 

Introduced. First record 1778, frequent (90). Much grown 
and naturalized on old walls, banks, dry places, casual in 
waste places. Mostly near houses and in Oxford. 
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Erysimum cheiranthoides 
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Hesperis matronalis 


Hesperis matronalis L. 

DAME’S-VIOLET 

Introduced. First record 1841, frequent (151). A common 
garden escape naturalized in waste places, rough grass, 
road verges and banks, often near houses. Noted by Druce 
from 15 sites, it has spread steadily since its arrival. 


Malcolmia maritima (L.) R. Br. 

Wilckia maritima Scop. 

VIRGINIA STOCK 

Introduced. First record 1920, rare. A popular garden annual, 
self-sown but not becoming established, in waste places, tips, 
by railways. Noted only from Burford (2412, 1986 Fitter), 
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Wroxton (3842), Oxford tip (4808, 1978 Bowen; 5008), Littlemore 
(5202). 


Matthiola incana (L.) R. Br. 

HOARY STOCK 

Native, introduced in Oxon. First records 1968 at Bevis Farm, 
Charlbury (3618, Maycock) and Sonning Common (7078, Carter). 
A rare casual in waste places, walls. Seen 1975 by Goodhind at 
Elsfield (5210), Islip (5214). 


M. longipetala (Vent.) DC. 

M. bicornis (Sibth. & Smith) DC. 

NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK 

Introduced. First record 1909 at Marston, rare. Casual in waste 
places, tips. North Oxford tip (4808), Steeple Barton (4424, 1972 
Woodell), Wardington (4846, 1975 Woodell). 


Barbarea vulgaris R. Br. 

WINTER-CRESS 

Native. First record 1657, common and widespread (419). 
Damp soil by hedges, streams, roads, railways, waste places. 
On almost all strata but more plentiful on lowland alluvium 
and clays than elsewhere. Common along the Thames. 
Variable. The var. arcuata (Opiz) Fr. (B. arcuata Reichb.), 
first record 1900, was also recorded at Marston and 
Shiplake (Druce, 1927) and in 1927 near the Three Pigeons 
(6402, Druce, OXF). It was recently at Woodcote (6480, 
1973) and Caversham (7074, 1968 Simmonds). 


B. intermedia Boreau 

MEDIUM-FLOWERED WINTER-CRESS 

Introduced. First record 1880, rare (12). Waste and 
cultivated ground, and by roads and streams. In 1955 at 
Beckley (5612), in 1967 in Hook Norton railway cutting 
(3430), both Palmer, OXF. North Leigh village (3812, 1993 
Killick), Woodcote (6482, 1970 Paul; 6680-82, 1973 Paul). 
Rotherfield Greys Green (7282, ‘large colony,’ 1971 Paull). 
Frequent at Crowell Hill, Sprigg’s Alley and Oakley Hill 
(7498, 7698, Fitter). Stokenchurch (7694, 1971 Fitter; by 
the M40, 1992 Killick), Pophley’s Wood (7896, 1974 
Fitter). 


B. verna (Miller) Asch. 

AMERICAN WINTER-CRESS 

Introduced. First record 1876, scarce (20). Waste and 
cultivated ground, by roads and streams, sometimes grown 
for salad. It was on the east side of Port Meadow by 1927, 
and again in 1954, 1977 and 1992. 


Rorippa nasturtium-aquaticum (L.) Hayek 

Radicula nasturtium Druce 

WATER-CRESS 

Native, also cultivated. First record 1660, very common 
(387). In calcareous waters, near the margins of flowing 
water in springs, rivulets, brooks, streams and ditches, less 
often in more stagnant water in marshes and by larger rivers 
or ponds. A lowland plant but its tolerance of small water 
courses makes it more common in higher ground than other 


Rorippa spp. 
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R. x sterilis Airy Shaw 

(R. nasturtium-aquaticum x R. microphylla) 

HYBRID WATER-CRESS 

Native. First records 1962 at Chinnor (7600, Fitter) and 
1968 at Kidlington, rare (14). In similar habitats to the 
previous species. Palmer’s collections from 3426 and 5430 
are in OXF. 


R. microphylla (Boenn.) N. Hylander ex A. & D. Léve 
Radicula nasturtium Druce var. microphylla Druce 
NARROW-FRUITED WATER-CRESS 

Native. First record 1744, frequent (94). Less common than 
R. nasturtium-aquaticum, but in similar habitats; it 1s 
allegedly more shade tolerant and less calcicolous than the 
other two. Cultivated as ‘winter’ cress. Possibly under- 
recorded because ripe fruits are necessary for identification. 
Plants from Kingham (2622), Ascott (2820), Tadmarton 
Heath (3834) and Rousham (4622) were recorded only as 
ageregates. 


R. palustris (L.) Besser 

R. islandica auct., non (Oeder ex Murray) Borbas; 
Radicula islandica Druce 

MARSH YELLOW-CRESS 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (105). Bare, muddy or 
gravelly places which are seasonally flooded, by rivers, 
ditches, ponds or in meadows. Almost always lowland and 
on alluvium, river gravel or Oxford Clay. The seeds float 
and colonize the water’s edge, so that after the floods of 
1993 they germinated above normal water levels. 


R. sylvestris (L.) Besser 

Radicula sylvestris Druce 

CREEPING YELLOW-CRESS 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (96). In damp 
disturbed ground, seasonally flooded. Usually by river 
margins or by ponds. Less often on arable land and waysides. 


R. amphibia (L.) Besser 

Radicula amphibia Druce 

GREAT YELLOW-CRESS 

Native. First record 1660, frequent (148). Nearly always 
in or by large or medium rivers (the map traces a very 
high percentage of their total length) with lush vegetation 
and eutrophic water. In similar situations in nearby ditches 
and beside a few ponds. It is now more widespread than 
R. palustris, which was not the case when Druce published 
-his Flora (1927). 


R. austriaca (Crantz) Besser, AUSTRIAN YELLOW-CRESS, was found 
by Thomas by a wayside at Caversham in 1953. Bowen’s specimen 
of 1961 is in OXF, and Simmonds’ in RDG. 


Armoracia rusticana Gaertner, Meyer & Scherb. 
Cochlearia armoracia L. 

HORSE-RADISH 

Introduced. First record 1794, common (375). Waste 
places, river- and roadsides, especially but not always near 
villages, a relict of cultivation. On most soils and strata, 


this conspicuous plant has increased but is often in small 
numbers. 


Cardamine amara L. 

LARGE BITTER-CRESS 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (48). Banks of rivers 
and canals, marshes, often eutrophic, peaty, shaded and 
flooded in winter. Druce (1927) recorded it as plentiful by 
the Cherwell and Oxford Canal and it 1s still there. Our 
survey has added several localities to Druce’s. 


C. pratensis L. 

CUCKOOFLOWER 

Native. First record 1794, common, widespread (452). 
Typically in wet, neutral, productive meadows and 
marshes, on river banks, in moist pastures, gardens and 
lawns and in churchyards, often on the north side of the 
church (Maycock, pers. comm.). It often fruits poorly but 
can spread by means of detached leaves. Mostly on 
alluvium and Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays it has been 
diminished by modern farming. 


C. impatiens L. 

NARROW-LEAVED BITTER-CRESS 

Native. First record 1970, rare. Damp woods and shaded 
stream banks. Recorded from Sarsgrove (3024), Hardwick 
(3806), Banbury (4440, Sheasby), Steeple Aston (4624), 
Culham (5094). Confirmation of these records is desirable. 
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C. flexuosa With. 

WAVY BITTER-CRESS 

Native. First record 1744, common (263). Damp shady 
places, disturbed stream banks, marshes, cultivated 
ground, gardens, deep mud and spoil, most often on 
neutral soil and alluvium. It has probably spread. Some 
plants are hard to distinguish from C. hirsuta. 


C. hirsuta L. 

HAIRY BITTER-CRESS 

Native. First record ?1746, very common, widespread 
(495). Shallow well-drained soils in gardens, waste land, 
cinders, gravel, churchyards, railways, walls, mostly 
exposed places. It is strongly associated with buildings. 
Has increased, being spread with soil from nursery gardens 
and garden centres, and it can be a persistent garden weed. 
Spring surveys in 1991-93 added many new records but 
Killick thinks it is still under-recorded. 


C. chelidonia L. and C. graeca L. were recorded from Lewknor 
(6698, 1981 Burges, RNG). 


Arabis glabra (L.) Bernh. 

Turritis glabra L. 

‘TOWER MUSTARD 

Native. First record 1794, Stow Wood and re-found there 
(Druce, 1927), 1938 (Burrows) and 1956 (Fitter), rare. In 
dry hedgebanks, stony and sandy fields. Now only at 
Broughtondowns (2006, 1978 Scroggs), Upton Down 
(2210, 1972 Bowen) and Heyford (4824, 1969 Makepeace). 
Unlocalized in SP 51 in 1950. 


A. turrita L., TOWER CRESS, reported in Druce (1927) in Oxford 
from 1776 to 1871, has not been seen since. 


A. caucasica Willd. ex Schldl. 

A. albida Stev. 

GARDEN ARABIS 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), a common 
rockery plant, sometimes escaping to walls and waste places 
(9). No map presented. 


A. hirsuta (L.) Scop. 

HAIRY ROCK-CRESS 

Native. First record 1736, widely scattered but scarce (35). 
Thin soil on walls, banks, waste places, infertile permanent 
pasture. 


Aubrieta deltoidea (L.) DC. 

AUBRETIA 

Introduced. First record 1953 at Rose Lane, Oxford 
(Bowen), an occasional escape (15). Acommonly cultivated 
plant of rockeries, spreading in gardens and also to waste 
places, pavements and walls. 


Lunaria annua L. 

HONESTY 

Introduced. First record in Druce 1886, frequent (128). 
Commonly grown and readily self-seeding, on banks, 
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Lunaria annua 


roadsides and in hedges, usually near houses, often not 
long persisting. Killick believes it is under-recorded. 


Alyssum saxatile L. 

GOLDEN ALISON 

Introduced. First record 1912. Commonly planted on walls 
and in gardens, escaping to waste places and tips. Fifield 
(2418), North Leigh (3812), Oxford (4806, 1972 Bowen; 
4808, 1978 Bowen; 5008), Cuddesdon (6002, 1975 Palmer). 


A. alyssoides (L.) L., SMALL ALISON, recorded in Druce (1886), 
and A. montanum L., MOUNTAIN ALISON and Berteroa incana (L.) 
DC. (A. incanum L.), HOARY ALISON, recorded in Druce (1927), 
were not re-found in the present survey. 
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Lobularia maritima (L.) Desv. 

Alyssum manitimum Lam. 

SWEET ALISON 

Introduced. First record 1906, uncommon in the wild (37). 
Commonly planted in gardens, spreading there and to 
waste places, tips and stony ground. 


Draba muralis L. 

WALL WHITLOWGRASS 

Introduced in Oxon. First record 1923 at North Aston 
(4628) and re-found there, rare. Increasingly naturalizing 
on walls and banks. Crawley (3212, 1972 Waldy), garden, 
Chipping Norton (3226, 1980 Sandels), Drayton 
churchyard (4240, 1975 Sheasby), railway, Adderbury 
(4634, 1975 Sheasby), Winchester Road, Oxford (5006, 
1980 Bowen; 4804), by track, Blackbird Leys (5402, 1972 
Palmer, OXF; 1991). 


Erophila verna (L.) DC. 

COMMON WHITLOWGRASS 

Native. First record 1794, common (302). Many kinds of 
dry open ground, often calcareous, dry banks, waysides, 
neglected tarmac, pavements and gravel, ant-hills, walls, 
bare open grassland, sandy fields. It flowers and withers 
early; Killick thinks it may still be under-recorded despite 
early spring recording in 1991-93. Very variable. We 
sought the help of TT Elkington with this genus. Druce 
(1927) noted attempts by Jordan, himself and others to 
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Erophila verna 
var. praecox 


work out its taxonomy. He cited five varieties of EF. verna 
and treated EF. praecox, first found in 1858, as a separate 
species, with two varieties and 40 localities. In our survey 
we followed Clapham, Tutin & Warburg (1962) who 
recognized three forms. The commonest one in Oxon is 
E. verna var. verna, with oblanceolate fruits and 40-60 
seeds. The other two, now combined as E. verna var. 
praecox (Steven) Dikli¢ (FE. praecox DC.), scarce (17) had 
obovate or suborbicular fruits and <40 seeds. They were 
formerly placed in E. praecox (Steven) DC. or E. spathulata 
Lang. 


The treatment by Filfilan & Elkington (1988) gives UK 
recognition to E. majuscula Jordan, HAIRY WHITLOWGRASS, 
(Druce’s E. verna var. majuscula from Elsfield) and to 
E. glabrescens Jordan, GLABROUS WHITLOWGRASS. ‘There 
are Oxon plants of both in BM. Possibly a few of our 
records of EF. verna belong to these but all of the many 
specimens examined from 1992 onwards using the 
characters in Stace (1991) have keyed out to E. verna. 


Cochlearia danica L. 

DANISH SCURVYGRASS 

Native, introduced in Oxon, along heavily salted roads. 
First record 1990 by the A40 (5806 and 6004) from north- 
west of the bridge at Holton (300 m colony, Chater) to 
Wheatley bypass (with Armeria, Leach) and nearly to the 
junction with A418 (Leach, Kitchen). Just south of Cowley 
roundabout (5402, 1991 Killick; 1992 Cross & Phillipson) 
and spreading rapidly in 5406 (1993 Jackson-Houlston) 
and Summertown (5010, 1994 Leach). Much increased in 
1996 to most of Oxford ring-road, the A34 and A44 west 
and north of Oxford, the A34 near Wendlebury (5216), 
and the Northants side of the A43 at Juniper Hill (5832). 
Leach (1990) reported it together with Armeria maritima on 
the A40 near Oxford. But it is still less widespread than in 
nearby counties. 


Camelina sativa (L.) Crantz, GOLD-OF-PLEASURE. First record 1832. 
This casual of arable and waste places was recorded only at Great 
Tew in 1947 (among flax, Crundwell, OXF), Minster Lovell (3010, 
1983 D Hughes), Alkerton Tip (3842, 1992 JW Partridge), Banbury 
(4642, 1973 Nash) and North Oxford tip (4808, 1977). 


Neslia paniculata (L.) Desv. (Vogelia paniculata (L.) Hornem.), BALL 
MUSTARD, recorded from three localities in Druce (1927) was not 
re-found during the present survey. 


Capsella bursa-pastoris (L.) Medikus 

Bursa pastoris Wigg. 

SHEPHERD S-PURSE 

Native. First record 1770, abundant, throughout the county 
(593). Unrecorded in the marginal tetrads 4452, 5834, 
6428. A persistent arable weed of broad-leaved crops and 
in gardens, also in waysides, waste ground, paths, on spoil, 
walls, and bare patches in grassland. Very variable. Druce 
(1927) recognized several species, of which many collections 
are in OXF. Bosbach & Hurka (1981), among others, have 
shown that the species consists of many pure lines. 
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Plate 69. Thlaspi perfoliatum 


LEFT: whole plant 
RIGHT: Top: inflorescence with fruits 
MIDDLE: flower 
BoTTom: fruit upper and lower surfaces, cross section 
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C. rubella Reuter, PINK SHEPHERD’S-PURSE, found by Finch on 
Christ Church Meadow (5004, 1962, OXF) was confirmed by 
Warburg. 


Teesdalia nudicaulis (L.) R. Br., SHEPHERD’S CRESS, was seen at 
‘Tadmarton Heath but not since 1882. It is extinct also in north 
Berks (Bowen, 1968). 


Thlaspi arvense L. 

FIELD PENNY-CRESS 

Native. First record 1746, common (291). Aweed of arable 
and waste land, usually in modest numbers. 


T. perfoliatum L. 

PERFOLIATE PENNY-CRESS 

Plate 69. Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. 
First, and first British, record 1689, rare (5). A British rarity 
largely limited to Oolite within the triangle Woodstock-— 
Cirencester (Glos)—Snowshill (Glos). Dry open pastures, 
road and rail verges, quarry debris. Mainly south of 
Stonesfield (38 14—16). A former colony at Fawler Pit (3816), 
‘in great abundance’ (Druce, 1886) recorded 1931 by Hall, 
1935 by Graveson (BDK), 1950 by Warburg, 1953 by 
Sladen, later by Paul, Fitter and Bowen, is extinct following 
removal of spoil in 1966 for use in the Witney bypass, and 
conifers were subsequently planted. The plant was seen 
north of here at a new site, ‘Palmer’s bank’ near Hill Barn 
Farm (1994 Palmer). It was frequently noted by railways 
(1935 Lousley, 1978 Loukes; Bridgefield Bridge, 1991 
Byfield & Chapman). There are other nearby records from 
1886, 1937 Woodhead and 1938 Grose; some could have 
been from additional sites (see Rich, 1993). Near Standlake 
(3804, 1994 Farrell). At two sites at Linch Hill, possibly 
introduced (4004, 1961 and 1974 Bowen, 1986-87 Rich, 
1987 Mason, 1987-96 Crossley); in 1966 at Woodstock 
(4216), in 1987 at Woodstock (4416). Mills & Brenan 
(Brenan, 1946) saw one plant between Headington and 
Stow Wood (25408) in 1941. Pre-1927 records are well 
described by Druce (see also Rich, 1993), and OXF has 
unlocalized specimens of 1946. Recent accounts are by Rich, 
Kitchen and Kitchen (1989), Rich (1993), and Rich, 
Muddeman & Huxley (1995). 


Iberis sempervirens L., PERENNIAL CANDYTUFT, a common garden 
plant, was noted by Loukes escaped at Arncott (6016, 1979). 


I. amara L. 

WILD CANDYTUFT 

Plate 38. Native. First record 1765, local (28). Arable fields 
and bare, often rabbit-grazed patches on downs. Now 
almost confined to the Chalk, mainly the scarp and fields 
below it, but here in reasonable numbers. Of the former 
rail-borne colonies (Druce, 1927) only that near Banbury 
SUIVIVES. 


I. umbellata L. 

GARDEN CANDYTUFT 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), rare. A garden 
annual, casual on tips, waste ground and railway banks. 


Tadmarton (4036, 1975 Bowen), North Oxford tip (4808 
and 5008, 1978 Bowen), South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 
Bowen), Mixbury (6234), Woodcote (6480), Crowsley 
(7278, 1983 Carter). 


Lepidium sativum L. 

GARDEN CRESS 

Introduced. First record c. 1860, rare casual. Grown as 
salad, in grain or bird seed, escaping to tips, waste places. 
Chipping Norton (3026), North Oxford tip (4808 and 
5008, 1976 Bowen), by canal, Hythe Bridge, Oxford (5006, 
1980 Palmer, OXF), South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen), 
Headington (5406, 1968 Richards, OXF), Waterperry 
(6206, 1969 Metherell), Blackthorn (6220, 1979 Loukes), 
Sonning Common (7078, 1977 Paul). Towersey, VC 24 
(7204, 1956 Fitter). 


L. campestre (L.) R. Br. 

FIELD PEPPERWORT 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (53). Arable fields, 
waysides, by railways, on banks and other disturbed open 
ground, walls. Most often in the south-west, notably around 
Carterton. 


L. heterophyllum Benth. 

SMITH’S PEPPERWORT 

Native. First record 1881, rare. Banks of railways, arable 
and waste places. Langford (2402, 1979 Schultz), Stanton 
Harcourt (3804, 1976 Pankhurst), Hanborough (4214), 
Hanwell (4242, 1983 Scroggs & Nash), Kidlington (4812- 
14, 1971 Palmer, OXF), Oddington Grange (5416, 1959 
Palmer, OXF), Mixbury (6234). 


L. virginicum L. (L. neglectum Thell.), LEAST PEPPERWORT. 
Introduced. First record 1881 near Port Meadow, South 
Hinksey in 1896-97, Banbury Road, Oxford in 1915, Botley 
in 1919 and Port Meadow in 1924 (Druce, 1927), 1927 
(Druce, OXF), also Bullingdon (Druce, 1927). Confirmed 
from waste ground at Peppard Hospital (6880, 1978 Paul). 
Oxford in 1937 by Brenan (1946), at Manor Road, and at 
St Ebbe’s (as L. densiflorum Schrader). 








Introduced Lepidium spp. 
L. sativum (A), L. virginicum (B,C), 
L. ruderale (D) 
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L. bonariense L., ARGENTINE PEPPERWORT, near Sturdy’s Castle in 
1936 (Brenan, 1946). 


L. ruderale L. 

NARROW-LEAVED PEPPERWORT 

Introduced. First record 1917, rare casual. Waste ground, 
waysides, cinders, tips. Seen 1973 by Downer at Idbury 
(2220-22) and Kingham (2422). North Oxford tip (4808, 
1978 Bowen), Stadhampton (6096, 1969 riley), At Woodcote 
in 1940 (Fryer, RDG). 


L. perfoliatum L., PERFOLIATE PEPPERWORT, Ipsden 1907, Goring, 
1922, and L. graminifolium L. (L. zberis DC.), TALL PEPPERWORT, 
Oxford, 1857-58, were not re-found during the present survey. 
L. latifolium L., DITTANDER, introduced in Oxon. First record this 
survey at Brize Norton (3008). Sandford (5200, VC 22, 1995 Killick). 


L. draba L. ssp. draba 

HOARY CRESS 

Introduced. First record Oxford 1909, uncommon (74). 
Waste places by roads, paths, railways, arable land, often 
in large patches. Clustered near early sites at Oxford and 
Banbury, but has also spread widely by railways and roads 
to many places and soil types. 


Coronopus squamatus (Forsskal) Asch. 

C. procumbens Gilib. 

SWINE-CRESS 

?Native. First record 1660, common and widespread (399). 
Farm gateways, paths, mud, roadsides, waste ground, trampled 
areas, gardens, especially in the lowlands. May have increased. 


C. didymus (L.) Smith 

LESSER SWINE-CRESS 

Introduced. First record 1907, uncommon but spreading 
(48). Cultivated and waste ground, more often on light soils. 
Originally at Peppard (?7080, 1907), Botley (4804, 1920), 
Radcot Bridge (?3000, 1948 Davey) and Emmer Green 
(7276, 1949 Peskett, RDG). Many of the more recent 
records are near these localities. 


Conringia austriaca (Jacq.) Sweet, was a weed in Oxford, and near 
Grandpont (Druce, 1927). C. orientalis (L.) Dumort., HARE’S-EAR 
MUSTARD, was recorded from a few localities in Druce (1886; 1927) 
and by him in 1929 at Grandpont. Neither has been seen since. 


Diplotaxis tenuifolia (L.) DC. 

PERENNIAL WALL-ROCKET 

? Native. First record 1746 in Oxford and near Wolvercote in 
1912, rare. Walls, waste places, tips, by railways. Yarnton 
churchyard (4610, 1975 Dilloway), Heyford airfield (5226), 
Littlemore (5402, 1961 Palmer), Sandford (5400), Hethe 
(5828, 1972 Richards), Sonning Common (7078-80), 
Caversham (7274), Greys Court garden path (7282, 1970 
Paull). 


D. muralis (L.) DC. 
ANNUAL WALL-ROCKET 
Introduced. First record c. 1840, uncommon (46). An 
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introduction via railway cinders and ballast, also in waste 
places, gardens, walls, tips. Well established in Oxford and 
other built-up areas near Bicester, Banbury, Brize Norton, 
Goring and Wheatley. 


Brassica oleracea L. 

CABBAGE 

Introduced. First record by Druce at Adderbury in 1929, 
uncommon in the wild (23). Waste ground, by streams, 
etc. At South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen). Less well 
established than related species. 


B. napus L. 

RAPE 

Introduced. First record 1800, common (131). Sides of 
fields, waysides, waste places, often a crop relict and 
ephemeral. Our records have two elements: a) those before 
1975 were mainly north-west of a line Lechlade—Oxford— 
Finmere, often on Great Oolite, with a smaller grouping 
east of Abingdon and are mainly ssp. rapifera Metzger 
(B. rutabaga DC.), SWEDE; b) since 1985, with its increasing 
cultivation, ssp. oleifera (DC.) Metzger, OIL-SEED RAPE, 
has appeared in most tetrads recently visited. 


B. rapa L. 

‘TURNIP 

Introduced. First record ?1794, common (311). Fields and 
waysides, by rivers and streams on various strata in the 
north of the county, abundant along the Thames and 
Evenlode, south of Witney and north of the Chilterns. 
Has much increased. We seldom separated the crop 
relicts, mostly ssp. rapa, TURNIP, from the seemingly 
wild, streamside ssp. campestris (L.) Clapham, WILD 
‘TURNIP. 


B. juncea (L.) Czernj., CHINESE MUSTARD. Introduced. First record 
Botley 1917, and Marston, rare. Waste places. Seen by Brenan 
(1946) at Manor Road, Oxford in 1936, Jackdaw Lane 1938-39, 
Port Meadow 1939-41 and by railway bridge near Yarnton in 1941. 
Recently only at Great Clarendon Street, Oxford (5006, 1976 Bull, 
1977 Palmer, OXF) and Littleworth (5804, perhaps for fodder, 
1968 Palmer, OXF). 


B. elongata Ehrh., LONG-STALKED RAPE, appeared near Port 
Meadow in 1911, near Hinksey, and Headington in 1922 (Druce, 
1927) but not since. 


B. nigra (L.) Koch 

BLACK MUSTARD 

?Native. First record 1794, frequent (132). Waste and bare 
ground and beside fields, roads and streams. Mainly 
lowland, on Oxford Clay, gravels or alluvium. Plentiful 
between Witney and the Upper Thames, also around 
Otmoor and the Lower Thame. 


Sinapis arvensis L. 

Brassica arvensis Scheele 

CHARLOCK 

?Native. First record 1794, very common, almost 


throughout the county (559). A common arable weed but 
now decreased by herbicides and seed purification. Its 
long-lived seeds enable it to exploit bare ground, tips, spoil 
and waste places, paths, railways and roadsides where it 
grows on fertile, near neutral, soils. 


S. alba L. ssp. alba 

Brassica alba Boiss. 

WHITE MUSTARD 

Introduced. First record 1794, common (231). Plentiful 
only as a fodder crop but also found as relicts from this or 
salad ‘mustard’, or naturalized, in arable and waste places, 
waysides and tips. 
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Sinapis alba 
ssp. alba 


Sinapis arvensis 
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Eruca vesicaria (L.) Cav. (E. sativa Miller), GARDEN ROCKET, a 
casual first recorded in 1918, was at Thame (7006, 1973) and asa 
garden escape at Charlbury (3618, 1991 WD Campbell). 
Erucastrum gallicum (Willd.) O. Schulz (Brassica gallica (Willd.) 
Druce), HAIRY ROCKET, introduced. First record 1894, rare casual. 
Seen in waste places at Port Meadow (4808) by Brenan in 1940 
and Bowen in 1980, at Clanfield (2800, 1971 Corley), chicken run, 
Lower Tadmarton (4036, 1975 Bowen). In 1964 at Farmoor in 
VC 22 (4206, Palmer). Coincya monensis (L.) Greuter & Burdet 
ssp. recurvata (All.) Leadley (Brassica cheiranthos Vill.), WALLFLOWER 
CABBAGE. Introduced. First and only records Headington Wick, 
1892 and Wolvercote 1912-20 (Druce, 1927). Hirschfeldia incana 
(L.) Lagr.-Fossat, HOARY MUSTARD, introduced. First record 1968 
Towersey (7206, Woodell), rare casual in waste places. Also North 
Oxford tip (4808). Didcot station (5290, VC 22, 1985-88 Palmer). 
Erucaria hispanica (L.) Druce (£. myagroides (L.) Hal.), was noted 
by Druce (1927) but has not been seen since. Cakile maritima 
Scop., SEA ROCKET, native on seaside sand and shingle, was found 
by Bowen on North Oxford tip in 1979. Rapistrum rugosum (L.) 
Bergeret, BASTARD CABBAGE. Introduced. First record in Druce 
(1927) at Port Meadow and South Stoke, rare. Crowell Tip (7498, 
1956 Fitter). Bowen saw it in 1967 at Donnington Bridge (5204), 
in 1968 at Sturdy’s Castle (4618), and in 1977 at North Oxford tip 
(4808 and 5008). R. perenne (L.) All., STEPPE CABBAGE, at Port 
Meadow and South Stoke (Druce, 1927) has not been re-found. 
Crambe maritima L., SEA-KALE, an English seashore native, often 
grown as a vegetable, was a casual in 1978, and C. cordifolia 
Steven, GREATER SEA-KALE, in 1976 (RNG), both North Oxford 
tip, Bowen. 


Raphanus raphanistrum L. ssp. raphanistrum 

WILD RADISH 

?Introduced. First record 1760, widespread (367). 
Arable weed, also on rough ground, waste places and 
tips. Common in the 1970s in and to the south-east of 
Oxford. More widespread than Druce (1927) indicated 
but less numerous. Its flowers are usually white in south 
and south-east England, with a low frequency of yellow. 
Pollinators show a clear preference for one or the other 
colour, and thus help maintain the flower colour 
polymorphism (Kay, 1978). 


R. sativus L., GARDEN RADISH. Introduced. First record 
Druce (1927), casual. Burford (2410), Sibford (3436, 1976 
Perry, Richards), Bloxham (4236, Hewson), Tackley (4822, 1976 
D Hughes). 


RESEDACEAE 


Reseda luteola L. 

WELD 

Native. First record 1660, common (256). In a great variety 
of open and disturbed habitats such as waysides, waste 
places, woodland clearings, quarries, dry banks, walls, 
cultivated ground and railways, usually in small numbers. 
Most often on well-drained or calcareous soils. Grown with 
Barley for the dyeing industry in parts of southern England 
till the early 19th century (Hall, 1989). 
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Reseda lutea Rhododendron ponticum 


R. lutea L. 

WILD MIGNONETTE 

Native. First record 1760, common (250). Disturbed bare 
and waste places, open and rabbit-infested limestone and 
chalk grassland, by roads and railways and in quarries. 
Often with R. luteola and in small numbers. Both this and 


the last species were described as rare on acid soils in Berks 
by Bowen (1968). 


R. odorata L., GARDEN MIGNONETTE, and R. alba L., WHITE 
MIGNONETTE, were noted as casuals by Druce, 1886 and 1927, 
respectively, but have not been seen since. 


ERICACEAE 


Rhododendron ponticum L. 

RHODODENDRON 

Introduced. First record 1965 at Balham’s Wood, Stonor 
(7488, Fitter), local (66). Often planted, spreading by seeds 
or suckers and naturalized in woodland, where it can often 
dominate the shrub layer and threaten the native 
vegetation. 


R. luteum Sweet, YELLOW AZALEA, 1s less well naturalized than the 
previous species, seen by Bowen in 1969 at Binfield Heath (7278 and 
7478). Druce (1927) records Daboecia cantabrica (Hudson) K. Koch 
(Boretta cantabrica O. Kuntze), St DABEOC’s HEATH, on ‘Tadmarton 
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and Binfield Heaths where it was almost certainly planted and has not 
been seen since. Arbutus unedo L., STRAWBERRY-TREE, was recorded 
planted in Oxon at Deddington (4630) and Assendon (7484, Lush). 


Calluna vulgaris (L.) Hull 

HEATHER 

Native. First record 1794, very local (40). Lime-free heaths, 
open woodland on acid soils. Most plentiful in extensive 
woodland over Clay-with-flints, and high up in the Chilterns 
where it can be a major constituent of the vegetation. Also 
on acid soils from west of Oxford to Wychwood and Bruern, 
and on a few railway banks where soil or rock has been 
brought in from elsewhere. It occurred at Sidlings Copse 
in the 1980s where attempts are being made to re-establish 
it. Has much decreased, with its habitat. 


Erica tetralix L. 

CROSS-LEAVED HEATH 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Wet heaths and acid bogs. 
Our only records, at Binfield (7478, very scarce, 1969 
Bowen) and Kingwood Common (6882, 1982 Carter), are 
in long-known sites. 


E. cinerea L. 

BELL HEATHER 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Dry heaths. Our records in 
the far south-east at Nippers Grove (6680, 1970 Carter; 1987 
Bowen), Kingwood (6882, one patch since lost, 1980 Paul), 
Peppard (7080, 1997 Phillips) and Pishill (7090), and also in 
Wychwood (3218, 1968 Campbell), repeat three general areas 
noted by Druce. It has decreased and is seemingly lost from 
the other old sites but we have one from Tadmarton Heath 
(3834) where it had not been seen since 1863. 


Three other species of Erica, E. mackaiana Bab. (EF. mackayi Hook.), 
MaAckKaAy’s HEATH, E. erigena R. Ross (E. mediterranea auct.), IRISH 
HEATH, and E. vagans L., CORNISH HEATH, planted on Tadmarton 
Heath, were collected there c. 1863 (Druce, 1927). 


Vaccinium myrtillus L. 

BILBERRY 

Native. First record 1794, probably extinct as it is in north Berks 
(Bowen, 1968). Heaths and in open woods on acid siliceous soils. 
Not re-found at Druce’s sites at Cottisford and in the south-east, 
the last record being at College Wood in 1914 (OXF). 


PYROLACEAE 


Pyrola minor L. 

COMMON WINTERGREEN 

Native. First, and first British, record 1696, in Stokenchurch 
Woods, rare. Woodlands rich in leaf-mould. Steeple Aston 
(4624). In reduced numbers in its old Chiltern sites: Bush 
Wood (6884, 1963 Butler), Newnham Hill (1946, 1968) 
and Witheridge Hill (6884, 1962 and later Paul ‘known for 
many years’), Christmas Common (7092-94), Stokenchurch 
(7496), Chinnor Hill (7498, 7698, 1968 both Fitter, but 
now lost; 7600). 


MONOTROPACEAE 


Monotropa hypopitys L. 

Hypopithys monotropa Crantz. 

YELLOW BIRD’S-NEST 

Plate 39. Native. First record 1677, scarce (20). Leaf-litter 
in shady, often extensive woods of pine or beech. Not re- 
found in some of Druce’s localities in the north and west. Of 
the two subspecies the ssp. hypopitys (19) was the commoner, 
especially in the Chilterns. Ssp. hypophegea (Wallr.) 
Holmboe (H. monotropa var. glabra Wallr.) was reported 
only in copse at Chadlington (3024, 1974 Sandels; 3224), 
Stonesfield (3816, 1968 Poore), Whitchurch Hill (6278, 
Trembath), Swyncombe (6890) and Bix Bottom (7286). 
There are difficulties in separating the two subspecies. 


PRIMULACEAE 


Primula vulgaris Hudson 

PRIMROSE 

Native. First record 1794, widespread (342). Common in 
many woods, especially noticeable after coppicing, but has 
been lost from many hedgerows. Druce noted its decline 
by uprooting, but hedge and woodland removal has been 
the main cause of loss since 1945. Churchyards (where it 1s 
often planted) are important refuges. Pink flowers were 
recorded in 3628 (Sandels). 
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P. x polyantha Miller (P. veris x P. vulgaris) 

Native. First record in Stow Wood by Sibthorp (1794). 
Scattered where the parents grow in close proximity, but 
not common (41). Woodland rides and edges, especially 
near Ditchley and Wychwood. The cross is successful only 
when the cowslip is the female. Occasional backcrosses to 
both parents occur, as for example in Whitecross Green 
Wood, 1995 R Woodell. A hybrid swarm occurred just 
across the border in Boarstall Wood, in Bucks, VC 24 
(Woodell, 1965b). 


P. veris L. 

COWSLIP 

Native. First record 1794, widely distributed (439). 
Unimproved pastures, railway banks, roadside verges, chalk 
hills, woodland rides. Mainly on calcareous soils. Formerly 
abundant but much reduced, especially as a result of pasture 
improvement; the map gives an optimistic impression of 
its abundance. Survives in small numbers in hedges, 
roadsides and churchyards, and is making a come-back on 
motorway verges. It has the ability to spread rapidly once 
established. Woodell has noted that occasionally there is a 
departure from the normal equal numbers of pin and thrum 
individuals in a population, where regular habitat 
heterogeneity, such as ridge and furrow, occurs, and this 
needs further investigation. 


Hottonia palustris L. 

WATER-VIOLET 

Native. First record 1256, rare and decreasing (22). Still 
waters, ponds and ditches. Said by Druce (1927) to be 
‘locally abundant’. 


Cyclamen hederifolium Aiton, CYCLAMEN, was noted at Peppard 
as a garden escape in 1908 (Druce, 1927), at Kidmore End (6878, 
1985 Bowen) and at Harpsden Wood (7680, 1987 Horswell). 


Lysimachia nemorum L. 

YELLOW PIMPERNEL 

Native. First record 1657, local and uncommon except in 
the Chilterns (81). Woodlands. Druce called it ‘local and 
rather rare’ but it occurs in most Chiltern tetrads. 


L. nummularia L. 

CREEPING-JENNY 

Native. First record 1657, widespread, common (332). 
Damp places, especially in woodland and grassland, often 
shaded, frequently on heavier soils but scarcer in the north 
of the county. 


L. vulgaris L. 

YELLOW LOOSESTRIFE 

Native. First record 1660, local (88). River banks and 
ditches, especially along the Thames, Cherwell and Thame, 
and on Otmoor. 


L. punctata L. 
DOTTED LOOSESTRIFE 
Introduced. First record at Goring Heath 1968 (7478, 
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Lysimachia punctata 








Lysimachia vulgaris 
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Simmonds). An occasional garden escape (12). At Tilehurst 
in VC 22 by 1962 (Bowen, 1968). 


Anagallis tenella L. 

BOG PIMPERNEL 

Native. First record 1745, rare (15). Boggy places. Has 
declined probably as a result of drainage. Lost from Walk 
Gorse (3228) by 1975 (Sandels). 


A. arvensis L. ssp. arvensis 

SCARLET PIMPERNEL 

Native. First record 1677. Common and widespread except 
in north of county (502). Arable fields, waste ground, gardens. 
Much reduced as a result of herbicides. Blue flowers reported 
in tetrads 2014, 3804, 3814, 4418, 4618, 5224, 6886, 7088. 


A. arvensis L. ssp. coerulea Hartman 

A. foemina (Miller) Schinz & Thell. 

BLUE PIMPERNEL 

Native. First record 1640, very local and rather rare, mainly 
in the Cotswold region (17). In similar places to the preceding 
subspecies. Bowen (1968) said it was decreasing in Berks. 


A. minima (L.) E.H. Krause 

Centunculus minimus L. 

CHAFFWEED 

Native. First record 1650, not recorded in this survey and presumed 
extinct. Only one record in Druce (1927). On Bladon Heath in 
1946 (OXF). Erroneous records for A. minima have arisen by 
confusion on field recording cards between this species (Centu min) 
and Centaurium erythraea (Centa min). 


A. monellii L., GARDEN PIMPERNEL, introduced, first record 1921, 
was seen on North Oxford tip by Bowen in 1970. 


Samolus valerandi L. 

BROOKWEED 

Native. First record 1680, rare (11). Marshy places, almost 
exclusively along the Thames. Southrop (2002), Kelmscot 
(2498, 1996 Erskine), Bampton (3002), Vicarage Pit (4004, 
1982 Bowen), Sutton (4206, 4406), Abingdon (4896), and 
three other sites near Oxford. Appears to have gone from 
almost all the sites listed by Druce. Frequent in Radley 
gravel-pits (5296, VC 22, 1991 Killick). 


HY DRANGEACEAE 


Philadelphus coronarius L., MOCK ORANGE, is recorded at Marsh 
Baldon (1919 Druce, OXF) and more recently at Taynton (2212, 1983 
Fitter), Rycote (6604, 1976 Woodell) and Chinnor (7400, 1983 Fitter). 


GROSSULARIACEAE 


Ribes rubrum L. 

R. sylvestre (Lam.) Mert. & Koch 

RED CURRANT 

Introduced. First record 1794, common (268). Often 
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escaping from cultivation and increasingly naturalized in 
woods, hedges and scrub and spread by birds. In wet scrub 
by the Thames below Oxford, and near most other 
watercourses. Often on pollarded willows. 


R. spicatum Robson, DOwNy CURRANT, a British native introduced 
in Oxon, was noted at Shipton-under-Wychwood (2416) in 1979. 


R. nigrum L. 

BLACK CURRANT 

?Introduced. First record 1832, frequent (125). Often 
escaping from cultivation and naturalizing in woods, 
hedges, particularly in wet scrub by the Thames in and 
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Ribes rubrum Ribes nigrum 
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below Oxford. Usually in small numbers but is no longer 
‘local and rare’ as reported by Druce (1927). 


R. sanguineum Pursh 

FLOWERING CURRANT 

Introduced. First record Oxford 1916, seldom ‘wild’ 
(15). Much grown, but sometimes found as a relict or 
bird-sown in waste places, scrub, or on pavements or 
walls. 


R. alpinum L, MOUNTAIN CURRANT, recorded by Druce (1886) 
as an introduction at Whitchurch in 1881, has not recurred. 


R. uva-crispa L. 

GOOSEBERRY 

?Native. First record 1794, common (306). A common 
crop and widespread wild or fully naturalized as a bird- 
sown shrub in woods, hedgerows and scrub. Usually in 
drier places than red and black currants and, like them, 
has spread. 


CRASSULACEAE 


Crassula helmsii (Kirk) Cockayne, NEw ZEALAND PIGMYWEED. 
Introduced. First record 1973, rare. Grown to aerate aquaria 
and ponds, thrown out or escaping and spreading. From 1973 
in Kirtlington village pond (4818 and 5018, Jones). Pond near 
Brasenose Farm (5404, 1996 Killick). Just in VC 22 at Milton 
Park (1986, Killick) and Foxcombe Wood (1990, Killick). 


Umbilicus rupestris (Salisb.) Dandy 

Cotyledon umbilicus L. 

NAVELWORT 

Native. First record 1657, rare (11). Old walls, especially 
in churchyards. A plant of western Britain at the edge of 
its range in Oxon where the plants are scattered and 
small. It is mostly clustered south-east of Oxford from 
Culham to Haseley and Wheatley (including old sites at 
Dorchester and Cuddesdon) with an outlier at Williamscot 
(4844, Sheasby). Not re-found at Iffley, Cowley or near 
Witney. 


Sempervivum tectorum L. 

HOUSE-LEEK 

Introduced. First record in Druce 1886, uncommon (50). 
Planted and naturalized on old walls and roofs, in 
churchyards, seldom far from houses. It occurs mainly 
in the west. 


Sedum spathulifolium Hook., COLORADO STONECROP, was seen 
at Stratton Audley (6024) inc. 1974. There are no recent records 
of S. hybridum L., SIBERIAN STONECROP, which was reported in 
Druce (1927). Bowen reported the introduced S. spectabile 
Boreau, BUTTERFLY STONECROP, at North Oxford tip in 1979. 


S. telephium L. 
ORPINE 
Native. First record 1657, very local (32). Woods and 
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hedgebanks. Almost all records are in woods on the 
Chiltern dip slope. We did not distinguish the subspecies. 


S. spurium M. Bieb. 

CAUCASIAN-STONECROP 

Introduced. First record 1964 at Stanton Harcourt (4204, 
Palmer), uncommon as a garden escape (26). Walls, stony 
ground, tips, mostly near houses. 


S. stoloniferum S. Gmelin, LESSER CAUCASIAN-STONECROP, 
noted in six localities in Druce (1927), has not been recorded 
since. 
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Sedum telephium Sedum spurium 
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S. rupestre L. 

S. reflexum L. 

REFLEXED STONECROP 

Introduced. First record c. 1740, uncommon wild (94). 
Commonly grown and naturalized on old walls and stony 
ground, seldom spreading far and nearly always near 
buildings. Many records just south of Banbury. 


S. forsterianum Smith, ROCK STONECROP, reported with some 
doubt in Druce (1927), has not been recorded since. 


S. acre L. 

BITING STONECROP 

Native. First record 1794, common (349). Open well-drained 
and exposed habitats —walls, cinders, by railways, old gravel 
and tarmac (old aircraft runways are a good site for 
stonecrops in Oxon), churchyards; in most of Oxford. Also 
dry infertile pastures on Oolite and Chalk, dry roadsides 
and river banks. Decreasing steadily from west to east. This 
is our commonest succulent, resistant to drought and 
grazing. Often planted, it has probably increased. 


S. sexangulare L., TASTELESS STONECROP, introduced, first record 
1977 on a wall at Ducklington (3406, Paul). 


S. album L. 

WHITE STONECROP 

Introduced. First record 1823, frequent (172). Habitat as 
S. acre, and sometimes with it, again with a western bias, 
often on tarmac. Originally a garden flower but well 
naturalized not only near houses. Has greatly spread, to 
become our second commonest stonecrop. 


S. dasyphyllum L. 

TTHICK-LEAVED STONECROP 

Introduced. First record c. 1760, uncommon (31). A garden 
plant naturalized mainly on old walls in the west, usually 
of limestone, and in churchyards. Our records contrast 
with Druce’s which were mainly in Oxford with ‘some 
claims to be native on the Coralline Oolite’. 


SAXIFRAGACEAE 


Astilbe x arendsii Arends, RED FALSE-BUCK’S-BEARD, was recorded 
by Bowen at North Oxford tip in 1979. Bergenia rotundifolia auct. 
was recorded in 1977 at North Oxford tip (4808 and 5008). Saxifraga 
cymbalaria L., CELANDINE SAXIFRAGE, at Chinnor (7498, 1960 Fitter) 
and Adwell (6898, 1972), S. cuneifolia L., LESSER LONDONPRIDE, at 
Bloxham (4236, 1968 Hewson) and S. x urbium D. Webb, 
LONDONPRIDE, at Wigginton (3832), were found as garden escapes. 


Saxifraga granulata L. 

MEADOW SAXIFRAGE 

Native. First record 1660, uncommon (51). Short grassland, 
mainly neutral, on well-drained gravelly soils. Most plentiful 
as in the past to the west of Banbury, elsewhere scattered. 
In several churchyards. Scarce and decreasing on Thames 
river terraces, and probably decreasing generally. 
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Saxifraga granulata Saxifraga tridactylites 


S. hypnoides L., Mossy SAXIFRAGE, an escape in Stanton St John, 
etc. (Druce, 1886). S. hypnoides L. x S. trifurcata Schrader 
was at North Oxford tip (1978 Bowen). 


S. tridactylites L. 

RUE-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (146). Typically on tops 
of walls especially of limestone, mostly near houses and 
often on walls of churchyards. Also on near-neutral, 
infertile substrates such as cinders, rocks and railways 
where summer drought checks the competition. 


Tolmiea menziesii (Pursh) Torrey & A. Gray, PICK-A-BACK-PLANT, 
was found by Simmonds at Newnham Hill (6884, 1964), and by 
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Welsh in a woodland ride at Kingwood Common (6882, 1994). 
Tellima grandiflora (Pursh) Douglas ex Lindley, FRINGE-CUPs, at 
Nuneham Courtenay (5298, 1972 Bowen), wall at Iffley (5202, 1995 
Woods), Watlington Park (7092, 1988 Bowen), and Bladon (4414, 
1994 Palmer & Huxley). 


Chrysosplenium oppositifolium L. 

OPPOSITE-LEAVED GOLDEN-SAXIFRAGE 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (21). Near springs and 
flushes, in boggy places in shady woods. Still along a line 
Beckley-Shotover—Cuddesdon as in Druce (1927). Also 
found elsewhere, near Hook Norton and Sarsden, Wroxton 
and Heythrop Park in the north-west, and Gallowstree and 
Binfield Heath in the Chilterns. 


C. alternifolium L., ALTERNATE-LEAVED GOLDEN-SAXIFRAGE, 
was found by Sarsbrook stream (2822, Dawkins, 1974 
Sandels), with C. oppositifolium. 


Parnassia palustris L. 

GRASS-OF-PARNASSUS 

Plate 40. Native. First, and first British, record 1570, now 
rare. In small numbers in bogs and fens. Diminished 
by drainage by the time of Druce’s (1927) Flora in which 
he describes it as ‘local and rather rare’, it has now 
disappeared from most of his sites, but survives in 
Bullingdon Bog (5404, 1988 BBONT) and Spartan Bog 
(6400, 1988). Lost from 3228 by 1975 (Sandels). Was 
present in Cothill, VC 22, in 1997 (Huxley). 


ROSACEAE 


Sorbaria sorbifolia (L.) A. Braun, SORBARIA, was found by Bowen 
on North Oxford tip in 1979. 


Spiraea salicifolia L. 

BRIDEWORT 

Introduced. First record 1968, Risinghurst (5606, Palmer). 
A garden shrub naturalized in a few hedges and waste 
places. It is best treated as an aggregate (11, s.s. 7). The 
Crowell Hill record (7498, 1984 Fitter) was re-determined 
as S. x pseudosalicifolia Silverside, CONFUSED BRIDEWORT, 
in 1994 and JW Partridge had this at Alkerton (3842, 
1992). 


Some of the other records may belong to related species such 
as S. douglasii Hook., STEEPLEBUSH, recorded from Sonning 
Common (7080) and North Oxford tip (4808, 1978 Bowen) and 
S. x vanhouttei (Briot) Zabel, VAN HOUTTE’S SPIRAEA, which was 
seen at North Oxford tip in 1981 by Bowen. Druce (1927) notes 
a record of ‘S. obovata Waldst. & Kit.’ from South Hinksey by 
Baxter in 1830. 


Filipendula vulgaris Moench 

Spiraea filipendula L. 

DROPWORT 

Plate 41. Native. First record 1660, uncommon (105). 
Pastures, meadows, rough grass, mainly calcareous, 
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frequent on the chalk scarp and Oolite, few records 
elsewhere. Scarce on clays but common in Asham Meads, 
Wendlebury Meads and the rifle range on Otmoor. 


F. ulmaria (L.) Maxim. 

Spiraea ulmana L. 

MEADOWSWEET 

Native. First record 1794, very common (498). Along 
ditches and streams, damp grassland, some hay meadows, 
open woodland, hedgerows, fens and mires, sometimes 
dominant. Characteristically on moderately fertile soils. 
Declining with increasing drainage. 


Kerria Japonica (L.) DC., KERRIA, an introduced garden shrub 
often persisting in neglected gardens and shrubberies, was noted 
in 1972 at Hethe (5828, Richards). Later on wall at Fifield (2218, 
1982 Loukes), in wood, Charlbury (3618, 1973 Chancellor). 


Rubus parviflorus Nutt, THIMBLEBERRY, was first noted from 
Crowsley Park (7278, Carter) in 1969, and again by Welsh in 1993; 
North Oxford tip (5008, 1979 Bowen). 


R. idaeus L. 

RASPBERRY 

Native. First record 1677, common (278). Woods, heaths, 
copses, scrub, garden escape in waste places, typically on 
well-drained soils. Common in the Chilterns. Least frequent 
in the lowlands. 
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R. spectabilis Pursh, SALMONBERRY, was noted from Open 
Magdalen (5404, 1968 Palmer, det BA Miles). 


R. fruticosus L. agg. 

BLACKBERRY 

Native. First record 1677, abundant throughout the county 
(593). Unrecorded in 5292, 5622, 7878. The Blackberry is 
an aggregate of many microspecies which grow in hedges, 
scrub, heaths, woodland and waste places. ‘They grow on 
all kinds of soil with a wide range of pH but species diversity 
is highest in the range pH 4—5. Seeds are transported by 
birds, mammals and humans but the spread is more often 
vegetative by stem-tips rooting in autumn and brambles 
can then form dense thickets in the open or ground cover 
in woods. Despite the destruction of hedges, brambles are 
a real feature of the landscape with the steady appearance 
of new habitats in plantations, waste places and elsewhere. 


We are grateful to A Newton for the following 
comprehensive account of R. fruticosus L. agg. which is 
based on his own fieldwork between 1985 and 1996, 
building on previous visits in 1974 and 1976, and including 
herbarium specimens collected chiefly by Druce, Edees, 
Evans with Chapple, Miles, Riddelsdell and himself. A few 
gatherings were by Adams, Jones c. 1950 (NMW), Palmer, 
Rogers (in the Chilterns) and Warburg. The greatest 
number (specimens in BM) are by Riddelsdell who lived 
at Bloxham between 1920 and 1936 and was then Rubus 
referee for the Botanical Exchange Club. Most of his 
gathering grounds have been revisited during the last 
seven years, and while some of the wooded areas 
particularly in the Chilterns are now more densely shaded, 
many sites are still productive of brambles. 

Large areas of Oxon, notably where the Oxford, 
Kimmeridge and Gault clays are at the surface, as well as 
the marshy flat of Otmoor, are occupied only by R. ulmafolius 
and R. caesius. The calcareous expanse of the Oolite and 
Corallian may yield a few more Rubi not averse to lime 
such as R. vestitus, R. radula, R. echinatus and R. pruinosus in 
woods and spinneys and on the limited areas, e.g. railway 
embankments and quarry margins, unaffected today by 
mechanized agriculture. 

On the other hand remnants of former heathland (now 
often wooded) contain a surprising variety of Rubi. These 
occur chiefly on terrace deposits (e.g. Tackley Heath, Bould 
Wood, Brasenose Wood), Lower Greensand (Clifton Heath, 
Shotover), Marlstones (Sibford, Wigginton) but particularly 
along the thin band of Kellaways Beds, at the base of the 
Oxford Clay. The weathered soils of this series, stretching 
from the Witney area in the west to the county march near 
Finmere in the east provide a well-drained neutral to acid 
substrate most congenial to many brambles. ‘The diversity 
of species present indicates a long exposure to colonization 
and development, underlining the ancient status of these 
areas as scrubby heathland. Typically at Bladon, Mixbury, 
North Leigh and Freeland, at least 15 species (including 
several far from their main concentrations) can be found. 
Other good areas for brambles are the Chiltern plateau 
woods around Goring Heath and Nettlebed. Both the 


sporadic patches of Reading Beds and the Clay-with-flints 
substrate provide congenial ground for forest brambles, 
often subdued in deep shade but poised to develop huge 
thickets if the canopy is suddenly broken as for instance 
by the gales of 1987. 

Certain localities which appear frequently in the 
following account are listed below: 


Aston Rowant Woods 7397/7497 
Bladon 4513-14 
Bloxham 4235-36 
Bould Wood (=Foxholes), Idbury 2420/2520 
Brasenose Wood 5505/5605 
Chinnor 7699-00 
Clifton Heath 5496/5597 
Cogges Wood 3810-11 
Coombe Wood 5904 
Crowell 7598 
Freeland 4112 


Goring Heath 6580 and 6678-79 


Mixbury Wood 6132-33 

North Leigh Common 3913/4013 
Peppard 6982/7081 
Shelswell Park 5931/6031 
Shotover Hill 5504-06, 5705 


Sibford Heath 3440, 3539-40 


Sidlings Copse 5409 
Tackley Heath 4621/4721 
Tadmarton Heath 3835 
Waterperry Wood 6009 
Wigginton Common 3835 
Worton Wood 4327 


Nomenclature in the species list below follows Brambles of 
the British Isles by Edees & Newton (1988) to which readers 
are referred for descriptions and distributions. All 
determinations are by A Newton unless otherwise stated. 
The inclusion of a name in brackets refers to the list of 
Rubi in Druce (1927). An asterisk * implies species typified 
from Oxon material. Unlocalized references are to 10 km 
squares. 


Rubus L. 
Subgen. Rubus 
Section Rubus 
Subsection Rubus 
R. nitidiformis Sudre. Frequent along the rides, Waterperry 
Wood (1973 Lady A Brewis), several plants at Sidlings Copse 
from 1989, apparently at its northern limit here. 
R. bertramii G. Braun. A small quantity along the summit 
ride at Bladon from 1991. 
R. plicatus Weihe & Nees. In quantity at North Leigh 
Common from 1986, a few plants still at Bladon from 1991. 
Castles Copse, Eynsham (c. 1950 Jones, NMW). 
R. scissus W.C.R. Watson (R. fissus Lindl.). A few plants 
still at Bladon from 1989, where Druce found it in 1898. 
Wigginton Heath, Riddelsdell. 
R. sulcatus Vest. Seen by Miles at Druce’s Cogges Wood 
site in 1961, but not seen there since. 
R. vigorosus Muell & Wirtg. Shotover, 1925 Riddelsdell, 
as R. holerythros (BM), not seen recently. 
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Subsection Hiemales 
Series Sylvatici 

R. adspersus Weihe ex Weber. North Leigh Common, 
1949 Warburg (OXF). 
R. albionis W.C.R. Watson. Cogges Wood and Coombe 
Wood, Druce (OXF), not seen recently. 
R. calvatus Lees ex Blox. In profusion at Bould Wood. 
Mixbury and Shelswell from 1988. 
R. leucandriformis Edees & Newton. A few plants at North 
Leigh Common, a northerly outpost for this southern 
England plant, from 1988. 
R. lindleianus Lees. Widespread and common. SP 22, 
31,32,33,41,50,51; SU 58,68,78,79. Predominantly a high- 
arching white-flowered hedgerow plant. 
R. macrophyllus Weihe & Nees. Crowell, 1898 Druce 
(OXF), not seen since. 
R. milfordensis Edees. Several bushes on the southern 
bracken-strewn slopes of Shotover. 
R. pampinosus Lees. Good thickets around Sibford Heath 
on the Warks boundary from 1987. 
R. platyacanthus P.J. Muell. & Lefev. (R. carpinifolius 
Weihe & Nees). A few plants at Bladon from 1988. 
Occasional at Waterperry Wood from 1976. Noted in our 
survey at Brightwell (6494). 
R. pyramidalis Kaltenb. Occasional. SP 31,50,60,63; 
SU 59. 
R. robiae (W.C.R. Watson) Newton. The plant described 
by Riddelsdell as R. bakeranus var. milcombensis in 1926 from 
Tadmarton and Wigginton appears to belong here but 
has not been re-found in the present survey. 
R. sciocharis (Sudre) W.C.R. Watson. Several thickets at 
Bladon, also at Shotover from 1988. 
R. silurum (Ley) Ley. Still in quantity in north Oxon where 
Riddelsdell first found it in 1928 (Tadmarton and Worton). 
An outlier of a westerly species making an interesting 
parallel with R. acclivitatum and R. altiarcuatus. 
R. silvaticus Weihe & Nees. Found by Riddelsdell at Bould 
Wood in 1925 (BM), and Jones at Castles Copse, Eynsham, 
c. 1950 (NMW), re-found 1996 Newton. 


Series Rhamnifolii 
R. acclivitatum W.C.R. Watson (R. godroni Lec. & Lam. 
var. clivicola (Ley)). Collected by Riddelsdell at Bloxham. 
A few plants in the old hedgerow leading to Bladon Heath 
from 1991, 1949 Jones, NMW. Oakley Hill (7498, 1994). 
R. altiarcuatus Bart. & Riddelsd. A few bushes of this 
westerly species with the previous species at Bladon from 
1991. 
R. amplificatus Lees. Widespread and common particularly 
in wood borders. SP 31,33,41,43,50,51,60,63,70; SU 59. 
R. cardiophyllus Lefev. & P.J. Muell. (R. rhamnifolius Weihe 
& Nees). Occasional. SP 21,22,33,42,50; SU 59. 
R. cissburiensis Bart. & Riddelsd. Outliers of this major 
south-eastern species in SP 50; SU 59,68. 
R. dumnoniensis Bab. First record 1900 at Cogges. A small 
quantity at North Leigh from 1988. South slope of 
Shotover, 1965 Miles. 
R. incurvatus Bab. Still in quantity at Tackley where Druce 
found it in 1907. Also at Goring Heath and Peppard. 


R. laciniatus Willd. Introduced, a bird-sown escape, first 
record 1869, and mentioned in Druce (1886), at 
Tadmarton Heath, in OXF 1923, still there (now a golf 
course), and at Tadmarton Camp. Souldern churchyard 
(5230), Sonning Common (7080), Warburg Reserve 
(7088), 1989. 

R. lindebergii P.J. Muell. A few bushes of this northerly 
species at North Leigh from 1988. 

R. nemoralis P.J. Muell. (R. selmert Lindeb.). Occasional. 
SP 22,31,40,50; SU 68. 

R. polyanthemus Lindeb. Common and widespread. 
SP 22,31,33,41,42,50,53,63; SU 59,68. 

R. rhombifolius Weihe ex Boenn. Collected by Riddelsdell 
at Shotover 1925 as R. incurvatus Bab. var. subcarpinifolius 
(BM). Not re-found in the present survey. 

R. subinermoides Druce. There are populations of this 
common south-easterly species at Sibford Heath and 
Brasenose Wood from 1987. 


Series Sprengeliani 
R. sprengelii Weihe. First record 1894 at Crowell. A plant 
characteristic of sessile oakwoods in north-west Europe and 
therefore scarce in Oxon. Wood Farm (5404, 1968 Palmer, 
det. BA Miles). SP 31,50,60; SU 59. 


Series Discolores 
R. anglocandicans Newton (R. thyrsoideus Wimm.). 
Frequent and widespread in the northern half of the 
county, usually occurring in hedges as solitary bushes. 
SP 20,2 122,003 )42,40,44,90,5 1 52. 
R. armeniacus Focke, ‘Himalayan Giant’. Introduced, often 
planted in gardens and allotments, ramping fiercely when 
abandoned. By railway west of Horspath tunnel (5604, 1968 
Palmer). Bird-sown in suburbs and occasionally in wood 
borders. SP 20,30,41,50; SU 59. 
*R. armipotens Barton ex Newton (R. robustus P.J. Muell.). 
Type locality Sibford Heath. This common south-eastern 
plant can be very prolific, e.g. at Worton Wood. SP 31,32, 
33,34,40,41,42; SU 68. 
R. hylophilus Rip. ex Genev. A few bushes at North Leigh 
from 1988, a solitary outlier of this southern plant. 
R. ulmifolius Schott, Druce’s ‘Common English Blackberry’. 
First record 1880. Very widespread (96). In hedges, thickets 











Rubus ulmifolius 
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and banks, but not woods. Particularly noticeable on the 
calcareous clays where it is often the only bramble. 

R. winteri P.J. Muell ex Focke. Rare. SP 51,52. On the 
Oolite where a few small colonies extend down from 
Northants, north-east of Banbury; abundant tall plants in 
Whitecross Green Wood (5914 and 6014) where the late 
pink flowers attract Lepidoptera. 


Series Vestiti 
R. bartonii Newton. Rare, but locally frequent in SP 50, 
concentrated in the ancient Brasenose Wood and Sidlings 
Copse, also nearby at Boars Hill in VC 22. 
R. cotteswoldensis Bart. & Riddelsd. One gathering by 
Palmer at Open Magdalen (5404, 1968, OXF) appears to 
be this. 
R. leucostachys Schleich. ex Smith. Rare. On the northern 
rim of its Home Counties homeland, in the Chilterns, 
SU 68, from 1991. 
R. vestitus Weihe (R. leucostachys Schleich.). Common, 
widespread, often abundant, sometimes the only bramble 
in woods and thickets on limy soils. Speedily colonizes waste 
ground. SP 31,32,41,42,50,52,53,60,61,63; SU 59,68,79. 


Series Mucronati 

R. egregius Focke. Found by Riddelsdell at Freeland in 
1930 but not seen there recently. A few bushes of this 
nationally rare bramble have been seen at Clifton Heath 
between 1965 and 1993. 

_R. wirralensis Newton. A few bushes along the path to 
Bladon Heath and a small colony near Goring, SU 68, from 
Tool, 


Series Micantes 
R. diversus W.C.R. Watson. Found by Edees in Cogges 
Wood 1968, the only site known for this forest bramble 1n 
the county. 
R. glareosus Rogers (R. powellii Rogers). Frequent on the 
Chilterns. SU 68,78,79, with outliers in SP 31 and a good 
population at Shotover. 
R. leightonii Lees ex Leighton (R. anglicanus Rogers). 
Common and widespread particularly in north Oxon 
this is one of the most distinctive and handsome 
brambles, characteristic of Midland and southern England. 
SP 22,31,32,33,43,45,53; SU 68. 
R. micans Godron. Seen recently only at Tackley, also 
collected by Chapple at Hailey Wood (SU 68) in 1932 (OXF). 
R. moylei Bart. & Riddelsd. (R. ericetorum Lefev.). Good 
populations of this well-marked species at Bould Wood, 
below Shotover, and Clifton Heath from 1988. Cogges 
Wood, undated, EW Jones. 
R. raduloides (Rogers) Sudre. Frequent on the Marlstones 
of north Oxon and on the Oolite (as in the Cotswolds). 
SP 22,33,41,50; SU 79. 
R. trichodes W.C.R. Watson. Several populations in the 
Chiltern woods (SU 68,79) match this taxon well. Similar 
plants at Bladon, Nuneham and Goring probably belong 
to an unnamed species. Material found by Rogers at 
Chinnor in 1894, formerly referred to R. bloxamit, 1s 
probably also R. trichodes. 


Series Anisacanthi 
*R. adamsii Sudre. Abundant in woods at Freeland from 
1992, where Riddelsdell collected it. Gathered by Adams 
and Rogers at Crowell. 
*R. anglofuscus Edees. Frequent around Wigginton, the 
type locality, at the southern edge of its Warks headquarters. 
First collected by Riddelsdell between 1916 and 1935 as 
R. fuscus auct. 
R. cinerosus Rogers. Shotover and Park Corner (Riddelsdell, 
BM) but not recorded recently. 
R. leyanus Rogers. In plenty at Bould Wood, where known 
since 1925, but not known elsewhere. 
R. pascuorum W.C.R. Watson (R. virgultorum Ley). One 
find of this Welsh border plant at Horspath by Druce in 
1920, collected again in 1924, but not since. 


Series Radulae 
R. adenanthoides Newton. A large dense population of 
this northern and Irish bramble at Clifton Heath, also 
SP 40,41; SU 79 (Rogers). 
R. bloxamii (Bab.) Lees. See under R. trichodes. 
R. cantianus (W.C.R. Watson) Edees & Newton. A 
gathering by WO Focke (BM) was made at Chinnor in 
1894. Not seen there recently, but a large population, 
evidently not a recent arrival, at Worton Wood in 1993 
with R. armipotens, another south-eastern species. 
R. echinatoides (Rogers) Dallman. Frequent. SP 22,31, 
20,00; SU 59,68. 
R. echinatus Lindl. Common and widespread, often 
abundant. This characteristic ‘English’ species 1s found in 
woods, thickets and hedgerows throughout. SP 22,31,33, 
34,41,42,43,44,50,52,53,60,61,63; SU 59,68,79. The purple 
stems, nettle-like leaves and pink cupped flowers are 
distinctive. 
R. euryanthemus W.C.R. Watson (R. pallidus Weihe & Nees 
var. leptopetalus Rogers). Found only at Tackley Heath, 
first by Druce in 1920 and still there 1992. 
R. flexuosus P.J. Muell. & Lefev. Frequent. SP 22,41,42, 
60,63; SU 67,68. Acommon European woodland bramble. 
R. fuscicaulis Edees. An eastern outlier of this southern 
Welsh border plant at Bould Wood. First found by 
Riddelsdell in 1925 and still there in 1992. 
R. fuscus Weihe. Issued by WM Rogers as part of British 
Set no. 18 from Crowell in 1892. Not recently seen there 
but still at Lee Clump, Bucks, a few miles away. 
R. largificus W.C.R. Watson. First found by Riddelsdell 
in 1927 at Freeland (BM as R. regillus). This outlier of a 
frequent south-eastern species was abundant here in 1993. 
R. longithyrsiger Lees ex Focke. A sole Oxon record by 
Warburg from Aston Rowant in 1949 (OXF). 
R. radula Weihe ex Boenn. Common and widespread, 
particularly on the Oolite. SP 31,33,41,42,43,44,50, 
52,00,00,61,05; 5U 79. 
R. rudis Weihe & Nees. Frequent in east Oxon and on the 
Chilterns. SP 50,53,63; SU 68,79. 
R. rufescens Lefev. & P.J. Muell. Locally abundant in 
woods. SP 31,41,63; SU 59,68,79. A conspicuous woodland 
bramble with pink petals, red styles, erect sepals and fruit 
(where present), blood-red in early stages. 
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Series Hystrices 
R. atrebatum Newton. A few sites in SU 59,68 close to its 
Berks and Surrey headquarters, with an outlier at North 
Leigh. 
R. bercheriensis (Druce ex Rogers) Rogers. Occasional in 
south Oxon. SP 32; SU 59,67,68. 
R. dasyphyllus (Rogers) E.S. Marshall. First record 1883, 
common and widespread as in UK as a whole. SP 22, 
31,33,41,42,50,53,60,61,63; SU 59,67,68,79. 
R. hylocharis W.C.R. Watson. Rare, seen only at Cogges 
Wood by EW Jones (NMW) and in 1976, and in Mixbury 
Wood from 1987. 
R. marshallii Rogers. Found only in the Goring area. 
SU 67,79. 
R. murrayi Sudre. Several localities in north Oxon close 
to its Warks stronghold. Bould Wood, also SP 32 and 
Shelswell. 
R. naldretti (J.W. White) W.C.R. Watson. A few bushes of 
this Surrey/Sussex plant at Goring Heath in 1996, a 
significant northerly extension of its range. 
R. phaeocarpus W.C.R. Watson. Records of this common 
south-eastern plant at North Leigh and Mixbury. 
R. watsonii W.H. Mills. Locally frequent around Oxford 
at Bladon and Brasenose Wood, also at Cogges Wood (EW 
Jones, NMW), Mixbury and Shelswell. 


Series Glandulosi 
R. pedemontanus Pinkw. (R. bellardi Weihe & Nees). 
Rare. Just reaching Sibford Heath on the fringes of its 
Northants area. Frequent in the Chilterns but not yet found 
in Oxon. 
R. scaber Weihe. Occasional. Freeland, Shelswell, 
Mixbury. 


Section Corylifolii 
R. bagnallianus Edees. One record of this Warks plant 
near Ardley (5428), from 1989. 
R. britannicus Rogers. One colony on the approach to 
Bladon Heath, but probably present elsewhere. 
R. conjungens (Bab.) Rogers. Common and widespread. 
SP 21,22,32,41,43,50,52,61,63; SU 79. 
R. nemorosus Hayne & Willd. (R. balfourianus Blox.). 
Rare. Hook Norton (SP 33) where found by Riddelsdell in 
1919, also at Shotover from 1987. 
R. pruinosus Arrh. (R. corylifolius Sm. var. sublustris (Lees)). 
Frequent. SP 33,42,43,50,52,63; SU 59. 
R. tuberculatus Bab. Very quick to colonize waste ground 
on most soils, particularly railway banks. SP 31,33,40,41, 
42,43,52,63. 
R. warrenii Sudre. Occasional in north Oxon, an 
interesting southerly extension of this northern plant. SP 
31,33,34,43 (Riddelsdell). 


Section Caesii 
R. caesius L. 
DEWBERRY 
Native. First record 1794, very common (436). Ditches, 
damp hedgerows and grassland, open woodland, fen carr, 
by railways. More common south-east of a line from 
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Burford to Finmere and reported less on Oolites and Lias. 
Our records could include some from Section Corylifoli 
but the map is probably representative. 


Potentilla fruticosa L., SHRUBBY CINQUEFOIL, was reported planted 
near Great Tew (Druce, 1886). 


P. palustris L. 

MARSH CINQUEFOIL 

Native. First record 1894, near Duke’s Lock, rare. Pond 
at Nuneham Courtenay (5498, 1968 Gough; 1995 
Woodell), introduced from the Lake District by JK Burras. 


P. anserina L. 

SILVERWEED 

Native. First record 1794, almost throughout the county 
(584). Damp grassy places, by tracks and roads, dried-up 
ponds, meadows. Often thriving in muddy, puddled and 
trampled situations where its vegetative spread can 
produce good patches of its striking silvery leaves. 


P. argentea L. 

HOARY CINQUEFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Dry grassland on acid sandy 
soils. In the past mainly in the far south-east; less plentiful 
there now but still at Caversham (6874, 1977 Cobb) and 
in a pit, Sonning Common (7078, 1977 Paul). Found on 
Clifton Heath (5496) by Bowen (1955, OXF and 1977) 
and Ryves (1958), and a single plant by Killick in 1993. 


P. inclinata Villars (P. canescens Besser), GREY CINQUEFOIL, was 
seen at Chazey Farm in 1885 and Peppard (Druce, 1927). 


P. recta L. 

SULPHUR CINQUEFOIL 

Introduced. First record 1906 (Druce, 1927), rare. A 
garden plant naturalized in rough grassy places, roadsides, 
waste ground and tips. Found ?1937 by Lady Severn near 
Burford (OXF) and by Bowen at Caversham (1952, OXF), 
more recently at Chipping Norton (3026, 1976 Sandels), 
Sonning Common (7078, Carter). Recently Palmer and 
Killick independently reported a good colony behind the 
Culham Laboratory (5296, 1992, OXF). 
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P. intermedia L., RUSSIAN CINQUEFOIL, seen at Iffley Road, Oxford 
in 1906 and Peppard in 1912, has not recurred. P. norvegica L., 
‘TERNATE-LEAVED CINQUEFOIL, first record Port Meadow in 1924, 
was found by Bowen there in 1979. 


P. erecta (L.) Rausch. ssp. erecta 

‘TORMENTIL 

Native. First record 1657, frequent (163). Short permanent 
grassland, grazed or not, more often on acid soils pH 4— 
6. Heaths, pastures, roadsides, meadows, railways, open 
woodland, woodland rides, drier parts of bogs and fens, 
quarries, also on leached calcareous soils. It has declined, 
with its habitats. 


P. x suberecta Zimm. (P. erecta x P. anglica), noted in 
Druce (1927) from Shotover, Singe Wood and Bladon, was 
reported from City Farm, Eynsham (4210, Palmer, OXF) 
and with both parents in Cogges Wood (3810, 1993 
Killick), both conf. B Harold. 


P. anglica Laich. 

P. procumbens Sibth. 

TRAILING ‘TORMENTIL 

Native. First record 1677, uncommon (45). Short neutral 
or acid grass in heaths, by woods and tracks and in 
hedgebanks. It has a rather puzzling distribution with 
strongholds east of Oxford, to north-west of it, and in the 
far south-east. It can be confused with P. x mixta to which 
some of our records could belong. 


P. x mixta Nolte (P. anglica x P. reptans and P. erecta x 
P. reptans), HyBRID CINQUEFOIL, reported by Druce 
(1886) from Open Magdalen and by Druce (1927) as 
P. x italica from Shotover, has been seen by Fitter at Bould 
Wood (2420) and Postcombe (7098). Palmer’s records from 
Blackbird Leys (5400, 1972), Waterperry Wood (6008, 
1974), Kingwood Common (6882, 1971) are all conf. 
B Harold, OXF. It was also found with the parents in 
Burleigh Wood, Bladon by Burn and Brenan in 1942 
(Brenan, 1946). 


P. reptans L. 

CREEPING CINQUEFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, throughout the 
county, except in 5032, 5632, 7698 (593). By roads, tracks 
and railways, in grassland, hedgebanks, waste and open 
ground, grassland. Double flowered at Nettlebed (7086, 
1972 Richards). 


P. sterilis (L.) Garcke 

BARREN STRAWBERRY 

Native. First record 1794, locally common (219). In the 
lighter parts of woodlands, on banks, by rides, in clearings 
and at the margins, also in hedgebank and scrub. 
Preferring light base-rich soils, and some shade, it is 
associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


P. hirta L., recorded by Crossley from Popis Tower, Stanton 
Harcourt (4004, 1970, OXF). 
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Fragaria vesca L. 

WILD STRAWBERRY 

Native. First record 1794, common (297). Woodland tracks 
and clearings, scrub, hedgebanks, open turf, railways. On 
soils typically base-rich and near neutral but shallow, stony 
or shady enough to deter competitors. 


F. muricata Miller (F. moschata Duchesne), HAUTBOIS STRAWBERRY, 
introduced, first record 1885, rare as in the past; at Steeple Aston 
(4624, planted, 1980 Bowen). 


F. x ananassa (Weston) Lois., Vilm. Nois. & J. Deville 
GARDEN STRAWBERRY 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) as F. chiloensis 
Duchesne, scarce. (34). Waste places, railway banks, in 
deeper soil than F. vesca. It has spread since Druce’s time. 


Duchesnea indica (Andrews) Focke, YELLOW-FLOWERED 
STRAWBERRY, was reported by Bowen by a lane at North Stoke 
(6086) in 1988 and by Maycock and Woods at Stoke Talmage 
churchyard (6698) in 1992. 


Geum rivale L. 

WATER AVENS 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (21). Damp woods, 
marshes, streamsides, by the canal. Has a puzzling and 
restricted distribution mostly in tetrads with Oolite, but 
probably more on alluvium derived from it. Var. pallidum 
(Fis. & Mey) Blytt was recorded by Burn and Brenan with 
pale yellow petals and green calyx and style tips in 
Woodeaton Wood (Brenan, 1946). 


G. x intermedium Ehrh. (G. rivale x G. urbanum) 

First record 1871, rare. Old records at Elsfield Copse and 
Beckley Wood, Noke, and also Woodeaton Wood in 1943 
with G. rivale. Still in Noke Wood (Woodell). In Long Wood 
(5210, 1954 Palmer, OXF). With G. rivale at Ditchley (3820) 
in 1991 (Dunn, 1993), and in Long Wood and Woodeaton 
Wood (5210 and 5410, 1978 Buchanan). Hybrid swarms 
include F1 (first generation) hybrids and backcrosses to 
both parents. One such occurs in Noke Wood and another 
was described by Marsden-Jones (1930) from Radley in 
VG 22. 


G. urbanum L. 

WoobD AVENS 

Native. First record 1677, very common and widespread 
(578). Woodlands in moderate shade, including coppice 
and plantations, hedgerows, river banks, walls, and in 
gardens where it can be a persistent weed, probably 
because of its high seed production and hooked achenes 
(Grime et al., 1988). 


Agrimonia eupatoria L. 

AGRIMONY 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (509). 
Hedgebanks, roadsides, wood borders, copses, some 
grassland. Common on the Chalk, its distribution tails off 
northwards. 


A. procera Wallr. 

A. odorata auct., non (L.) Miller 

FRAGRANT AGRIMONY 

Native. First record 1860, scarce and scattered (70). 
Habitats as in A. eupatoria but less calcareous. ‘The ecological 
differences are not obvious and the species are confusable. 


Sanguisorba officinalis L. 

Poterium officinale (L.) A. Gray 

GREAT BURNET 

Native. First record 1660, local (143). Damp unimproved 
meadows and other grassland, intolerant of grazing. Most 
often in tetrads with alluvium or Oxford Clay. Usually but 
not always in the lowlands. Decreasing with the loss of 
unimproved grassland, in numbers if not yet in range. 


S. minor Scop. ssp. minor 

Poterium sanguisorba L. 

SALAD BURNET 

Native. First record 1794, common (335). Permanent 
grassland, especially calcareous, so found mostly on the 
Chalk and limestones. Also in some neutral grasslands. 


S. minor Scop. ssp. muricata (Gremli) Briq. 

Poterium polygamum Waldst. & Kit. 

FODDER BURNET 

Introduced. First record ?1853, rare (14). A former fodder 
crop naturalized on field edges, by roads and railways and 
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in other grassy places. Our records, nearly all in tetrads 
with Great Oolite, contrast strikingly with Druce’s. Burn 
and Brenan found the var. platylopha (Spach) near 
Littlemore in 1945 (Brenan, 1956). 


Acaena anserinifolia (Forster & G. Forster) Druce, BRONZE PIRRI- 
PIRRI-BUR, an introduction, was found on a garden path at Cote 
House, Aston (3402, 1976 Loukes). 


Alchemilla vulgaris L. agg. 

LADY’S-MANTLE 

Native. First record 1657, uncommon (51). Damp pastures, 
woodland margins and rides. Still in Wychwood where 
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Alchemilla xanthochlora 


Alchemilla filicaulis 


ssp. vestita 
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Aphanes inexspectata 


Druce reported it ‘abundantly’. We are grateful to SM 
Walters for comments on our text of this genus and 
Aphanes. 


A. xanthochlora Rothm. 

Native. First record 1897, Druce, from Kingston scrub, 
conf. Warburg, rare (14). Druce’s (1927) A. pratensis 
Schmidt from near Kiddington may have been this species. 
Recently lost from sites in 7496 and 7498 (Fitter). 


A. filicaulis Buser ssp. vestita (Buser) Bradshaw 

Native. Uncommon (40). This is the commonest native 
species in southern Britain and in Oxon and for this 
reason the aggregate records from 3022, 3818, 3822, 
3830, 4018 and 5628, probably also belong here. 


A. glabra Neyg., a native, is recorded from Chipping 
Norton (3226) and Over Worton (4228, 1968 Scroggs). 


A. mollis (Buser) Rothm. 

Introduced. First record at Charlbury (3618, 1975), 
frequent (35). Commonly grown in gardens where it 
readily seeds itself. It is increasingly found there and on 
roadsides, by tracks and pavements, in tips and waste places 
and above all, in churchyards. 


Aphanes arvensis L. 

Alchemilla arvensis (L.) Scop. 

PARSLEY-PIERT 

Native. First record 1794, common (322). Arable land, 
especially among winter cereals and on fallow land, also 
in gardens, lawns, and on banks and walls. Typically in 
dry, bare, well-drained soil of average fertility. 


A. inexspectata Lippert 

A. microcarpa auct., non (Boiss. & Reut.) Rothm. 
SLENDER PARSLEY-PIERT 

Native. First record 1876 by French at Nettlebed (BM, 
det. SM Walters (Walters, 1949)), then not found again 
until 1968, scarce or overlooked (25). Typical of dry 
sandy impoverished acid to neutral soils in heathy 
places. 


Rosa L. The following account should be taken as 
provisional. Hybridization and introgression in roses is 
frequent, making specimens often very difficult to 
identify. As a result, the taxonomy and nomenclature of 
British roses, including those proposed by Druce, have 
been confusing. Recent revisions of the genus in Stace 
(1991) and by Graham & Primavesi (1993), however, the 
first for over 60 years, placed rose taxonomy and 
nomenclature on a more logical basis that incorporates 
modern research. Our main survey which yielded 1100 
tetrad records, mostly of R. canina and R. arvensis, was 
completed mainly before 1991 so our account of Rosa is 
inevitably incomplete. We have, however, had invaluable 
help from the Revd AL Primavesi who has evaluated our 
findings and added c. 300 critical records. His records 
fall into three groups: 
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a) 180 specimens in OXF. Only five are post-1968 but 
as the abundance of many roses may have changed 
little — R. canina is still distributed almost throughout 
the county — many of the old records may still prove 
useful. Eighteen were collected by Beak (1933-34), 
mostly from Bampton (3002) but the majority are 
older. The OXF specimens are probably atypical of 
the flora as a whole, consisting of unusual forms and 
63 specimens of hybrids. 

b) 50 pre-1935 specimens in BM. There are also some 
here that duplicate records in OXF. 

c) 76 recent specimens, mostly gathered by Killick in 
1992-93 from 14 tetrads and named by Primavesi. 


These records have much enhanced our picture of the local 
variation within Rosa. Data for R. canina and of hybrids 
are tabled below; records for the other taxa are shown in 
the maps and/or text. Caution is needed in interpreting 
them: the critically examined specimens are a tiny and 
perhaps unrepresentative fraction of the whole. 

Hybridization and introgression (the incorporation of 
genes from one species into the genotype of another) are 
frequent, making definition of species limits and 
determination of hybrids difficult. This has been an 
intractable problem for years and many workers have 
attempted to solve it. The interested reader is referred to 
Chapters 2 and 3 of Graham & Primavesi (1993) where 
the situation is explained and an extensive bibliography 
is provided. 

Druce made many useful collections and records but 
his citations (last column of table below) cannot be taken 
uncritically because his nomenclature contained errors and 
much of it is now superseded. 


Numbers of confirmed records of Rosa canina L. and its hybrids 
The figures are for specimens; the numbers of tetrads are 
sometimes less. The numbers for hybrids are given in each direction 
separately e.g. R. canina x R. stylosa 5:1 means that the female 
parent was R. canina in five cases and R. stylosa in one. 


OXF BM Killick Others Druce’s 
Taxon pre-1935 pre-1935 1992-93 post-1968 citations 
R. canina 
Group Lutetianae 1 1 6 4 >36 
Group Transitoriae 13 10 19 z 22 
Group Dumales 10 7 5 ¢ 25 
Group Pubescentes 6 4 1 1 50 
Hybrids R. canina x : 
R. arvensis 13:1 1:1 0:3 0:1 18 
R. stylosa oF) 2:0 4:1 1:0 33 
R. caesia ssp. caesia 1:8 O:1 O:1 iB eg - 
R. caesia ssp. glauca 0:14 0:2 O:1 0:2 - 
R. tomentosa fel 2:0 - 0:2 17 
R. obtusifolia 10:1 2:0 2:0 1:0 - 
R. sherardii 1:0 - O:1 - - 
R. rubiginosa - 1:0 - - = 
Totals 93 34 41 27 


The introduced Rosa multiflora Thunb. ex Murray, MANy- 
FLOWERED ROSE, was recorded at Aristotle Lane, Oxford (1979 
Bowen), Lye Valley (5404, 1995 Woods), Charlton (5614, 1969 
Hall; 1987), by road west of Finmere (6232, 1972 Palmer, conf. 
Primavesi) and Sonning pits (7474). 


R. arvensis Hudson 

FIELD-ROSE 

Native. First record 1677, very common (415). Hedges, 
wood edges, with a wide geological range. 


R. x verticillacantha Mérat (R. arvensis x R. canina) may 
not be uncommon. Druce had 18 sites under the name 
R. andegavensis Bast. var. verticillacantha (Mérat). Among 
older collections the female parent was mostly R. canina. 
Dunn found it near Ditchley (3822) in 1990. 


R. pimpinellifolia L. 

R. spinosissima L. 

BURNET ROSE 

Native in coastal habitats and limestone grassland but 
doubtfully so here. First record 1833, scarce. Noted by 
Loukes on walls at Bampton (3004, 1978), Minster Lovell 
(2812, 1979, juvenile 3012, 1979) and Arncott (6016, 
1978). In waste places near Charlbury (3620, 3818, 3822, 
1978 Loukes) and Tew (4628). 


The following introductions were noted in the survey. R. rugosa 
Thunb. ex Murray, JAPANESE ROSE, Broughton (4038), Cornwallis 
Road, Headington (5204, 1972 Palmer), Middleton (5222, 1977 
Bowen), Holton (5806, 1970 Perry). R. ‘hollandica’, DUTCH ROSE, 
Cowley (5404, 1968, det. Primavesi). R. glauca Pourret (R. rubrifolia 
Villars), RED-LEAVED ROSE, Epwell (3440), Hornton (3844). 
R. virginiana Herrm., VIRGINIAN ROosE, 4808, ‘Trap Grounds (5006, 
1978 Bowen), 6232. 


R. stylosa Desv. 

SHORT-STYLED FIELD-ROSE 

Native. First record 1899, scarce (16). Hedges, etc. Very 
scattered and at the northern end of its range. Hybrids 
and forms of R. canina with a conical disc have been 
mistaken for it. 
































Rosa arvensis 


Rosa stylosa 
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R. x andegavensis Bast. (R. stylosa x R. canina) 

There are confirmed records from near Souldern (5030) 
and (with eight hips to a cluster) at Shiplake Row (7478) 
which have respectively R. canina and R. stylosa as female 
parent. Five of six OXF and the two BM specimens had 
R. canina as female parent. Presumably many of the 33 
records under R. andegavensis Bast. in Druce (but omitting 
‘var. verticillacantha’), also belong here. 


R. canina L. 

Includes Druce’s R. lutetiana Léman, 

and R. dumetorum auct., non Thuill. 

DOG-ROSE 

Native. First record 1794, throughout the county except 
in 5032, abundant (595). Hedges, lighter parts of woods, 
colonizer of grassland and waste ground. R. canina 1s 
exceedingly variable and characters of leaf shape, hairiness, 
glands, fruit size and disc cone occur in many combinations. 
Nearly all the fieldwork preceded the recent taxonomic 
revisions and our records almost certainly include many 
hybrids, especially when R. canina is the female parent, or 
hybrids of R. caesia. Stace (1991) and Graham & Primavesi 
(1993) have retained four of Wolley-Dod’s ‘informal groups’ 
for recording purposes but we have only recently noted 
them separately. 

Group Lutetianae is now defined more narrowly than 
Druce’s R. lutetiana and only two of Druce’s specimens 
belong to it. Found recently in four of Killick’s 14 tetrads it 
is probably frequent. As in neighbouring counties the group 
Transitoriae is much the most common: it included 13 of 
the OXF specimens and ten in BM. Among Killick’s 14 
tetrads it was lacking only in one marginal one. Primavesi 
believes it could account for the full distribution (595 
tetrads) of R. canina. Group Dumales (12) is widespread 
among both old and new records and could be common, 
as Druce had considered ‘var. dumalis’, first recorded 1862. 
Our pubescent-leaved forms from 12 sites mostly in the 
south-east, originally separately recorded as ‘R. dumetorum’, 
are better named R. canina group Pubescentes, as is one 
from Souldern (5030). But they could conceivably include 
some of the true R. x duwmetorum Thuill. (R. canina x 
R. obtusifolia) to which more OXF specimens belong. 


R. x dumalis Bechst. (R. canina x R. caesia) is widespread 
(14). It has recently been confirmed from Salford (2828, 
1978 Farrand), Stonesfield (3620, Dunn), Pinkhill (4206, 
1995 Primavesi), Wardington (4848) and Somerton (5028), 
and from many specimens in OXF and two in BM. The 
earliest confirmed material is from Merton (BM, 1884), 
Marston and Broughton in 1885. 


R. x dumetorum Thuill. (R. canina x R. obtusifolia). There 
are 11 specimens in OXF, and two in BM from Godstow 
(1860 Boswell) and Charlton. It was found recently at 
Shutford (3840), Abingdon (5096, 1994 Primavesi) and 
Shelswell (6030). 


R. x scabriuscula Smith (R. canina x R. tomentosa). 
There are eight specimens in OXF and two in BM, 


compared with six and seven respectively for the parent 
R. tomentosa. Druce (1927) lists it from 17 sites as 
R. tomentosa var. scabriuscula (Smith). It was found by Dunn 
near Stonesfield (3818) in 1989, repeating a Stonesfield 
collection of 1880 in BM, and in Ditchley (3822, 1995). 


R. x rothschildii Druce (R. canina x R. sherardii), 
confirmed by Primavesi but illegibly labelled by Druce, 
may have been from Albury (6404) in 1882. Confirmed 
from north of Filkins (2206, 1995 Killick). 


R. caesia Smith ssp. caesia 

HAIRY DOG-ROSE 

Native. Not found in the present survey but Druce had 
eight records under R. glauca Vill. vars. corufolia (Fr.) 
(records in OXF from Marston (5208) in 1885 and 
?Woodperry are confirmed), zmplexa Grenier and watsoni 
Baker. 


R. caesia Smith ssp. glauca (Nyman) G.G. Graham & 
Primavesi 

R. afzeliana Fr., R. glauca Vill. 

GLAUCOUS DOG-ROSE 

Native. Druce had five records under R. glauca var. 
reutert. Confirmed from old specimens in OXF and BM 
from Banbury, Bloxham, and Suscot (?Sescut), and from 
Beak’s collections from Bampton and Lew in 1932. 
Recently in a green lane at Brize Norton (3008, 1990 
Palmer, OXF). 


R. obtusifolia Desv. 

ROUND-LEAVED DOG-ROSE 

Native. First record 1849, scarce (15). Hedges, etc., 
scattered. Druce’s records, mostly under var. tomentella 
(Léman) extend further north. Old material in BM is from 
Otmoor, Goring and Thame. Perhaps our records include 
some of the hybrid with R. canina. 


R. tomentosa Smith 

HARSH DOWNY-ROSE 

Native. First record 1730, uncommon (24). Hedges, wood 
edges. There are six confirmed old records in OXF and 
five in BM. Recently found by Palmer at Standridge Copse 
(3012, ‘cf’, 1968) and Horspath Road, Cowley (5404, 
1973). Clustered in the southwest, otherwise scattered. 
However Druce’s (1927) distribution was quite different, 
with 17 of his 41 records being for var. scabriuscula now 
known to be R. canina x R. tomentosa. Our records may 


include this hybrid. 


R. sherardii Davies 

SHERARD’S DOWNY-ROSE 

Native. First record 1801. Hedges. Old records include 
nine confirmed in OXF and two in BM, the latest by Beak 
in 1932, spread widely except for the far north. There is 
one unconfirmed record at Horspath (5604, 1968 Palmer) 
and a confirmed one from a track north-west of Filkins 
(2204, 1995 Killick) compared with 27 records in Druce 
(1927). 
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R. mollis Smith 

R. villosa auct., non L. 

SOFT DOWNY-ROSE 

Native. First record 1884 Druce at Marston Lane. Since 
1968 near Nettlebed (7086, 1972; 7088, 1968 Richards) 
but unconfirmed, and Primavesi would expect it to have 
been R. sherardit. 


R. rubiginosa L. 

R. eglanteria L. 

SWEET-BRIAR 

Plate 42. Native. First record 1794, uncommon (40). 
Hedges, downs, mostly in tetrads with Chalk or Great 
Oolite, one on a wall. Occasionally planted, as by the M40 
at Bourton (4244, 1992 JW Partridge). Records could 
include its hybrids. 


R. micrantha Borrer ex Smith 

SMALL-FLOWERED SWEET-BRIAR 

Native. First record 1860, scarce (13). Hedges, chalk 
downs. Nine OXF records are confirmed. Druce found 
this species more common than R. rubiginosa. Records 
could include its hybrids. 


We have not re-found the native R. agrestis Savi, SMALL-LEAVED 
SWEET-BRIAR, recorded in Druce (1927) from Beckley (undated, 
Moyle Rogers, BM), Islip to Oddington (1891), or Pyrton Hill (1887), 
all confirmed, and from Upper Heyford dated 1833 and 1894. This 
species has declined in southern England in recent years. 


Prunus persica (L.) Batsch, PEACH, was reported near Oxford 
station (1969, OXF), and on North Oxford tip (4808, 1978 Bowen; 
5008) probably from discarded stones. P. dulcis (Miller) D. Webb, 
ALMOND, is commonly planted in streets and parks and reported 
semi-wild at Widford (2610, c. 1970) and Sibford (3438). 


P. cerasifera Ehrh. 

CHERRY PLUM 

Introduced. First record at Shotover 1966 (OXF), common 
(112). Planted in urban and rural hedges or for ornament 
and in churchyards. Probably never wild but well 
established. It is probably under-recorded. It differs from 
P. spinosa in flowering earlier (typically in February), and 
in its larger flowers and nearly globular yellow to red fruits. 
The var. pissardii (Carriére) L. Bailey, with purple leaves 
and pink flowers, is also common, but recorded less because 
it is more obviously planted. 


P. spinosa L. 

BLACKTHORN 

Native. First record 1794, abundant almost throughout the 
county (588). In all tetrads except 3002, 4608, 4808, 4846, 
5002, 5496, 5806, 7682. Woods, coppices, wood borders, 
hedges (our second most plentiful hedgerow shrub) and 
scrub, where by suckering it can form single-species dense 
and impenetrable long-lasting thickets. On all soils except 
acid peat. Druce said it was scarce in Chiltern beechwoods. 
It is probably self-incompatible (Yeboah Gyan & Woodell, 
1987) so isolated clones often set no fruit. 


The woody Rosaceae flower in sequence, blackthorn 
flowering first, then hawthorn, followed by rose and 
finally bramble, with the populations of bramble in 
woodland being the latest of all. There is barely any 
overlap between the flowering periods of the species, and 
this has important implications both for the plants’ 
reproduction and for their pollinators (Yeboah Gyan & 
Woodell, 1987). 


P. domestica L. 

WILD PLUM 

Introduced. First record c. 1830, common and widespread 
(368). Hedges, copses, waste ground. Usually in modest 
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Prunus domestica 


Prunus cerasifera 
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numbers, it has reached many places on nearly all soils 
but tends to be commonest near habitations, railways, 
roads, along the Thames or canals. In seemingly remote 
sites it may indicate a former habitation. Very variable, 
from readily recognizable ‘wild plum’ to forms confusable 
with P. cerasifera or more often with P. spinosa. We usually 
did not separate the subspecies and our records are 
probably mostly ssp. domestica. The ssp. insititia (L.) 
Bonnier & Layens (P. insititia L.), BULLACE, first record 
1794, was recently recorded from Foscot (2420, Downer), 
Salford (2828, Downer), Rollright (3030), Cowley (5404, 
Fitter), Stoke Talmage (6898), Emmington (7402, 1991 
Fitter) and Shiplake (7878). These records are many fewer 
than those listed by Druce (1927). 


P. avium L. 

WILD CHERRY 

Plate 43. Native. First record 1794, common (335). Woods, 
wood margins, copses, hedges. It seems to thrive best on 
well-drained soils, the main gaps being near the upper 
Thames and on Otmoor. It is increasingly planted. 


P. cerasus L. 

DWARF CHERRY 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (113). Woods, 
especially on Oolites, in Chiltern woods where Druce found 
it locally common, copses and hedges. Much less common 
than P. avium and confusable with it. Bowen (1968) thought 
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Prunus padus Prunus lusitanica 


some VC 22 records were erroneous, and some of our 
records may belong to P. cerasifera. 


Fitter found 20 specimens of P. incisa Thunb. ex Murray, Fuji CHERRY, 
the first British record, naturalized at Oakley Hill and Crowell scrubs 
(7498, c. 1969) in oakwood on Clay-with-flints. He counted 13 in 
19yS, 


P. padus L. 

BIRD CHERRY 

British native. First record as an alien in Druce (1886), 
rare (11). Mainly planted in shrubberies, also found in 
woods or scrub, probably only naturalized. Four pre-1968 
specimens, planted, are in OXF. P. serotina Ehrh., RUM 
CHERRY, is confusable with it but has shorter pedicels 3-6 
mm, and petals 4 mm. 


P. lusitanica L. 

PORTUGAL LAUREL 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), (18). Commonly 
planted, sometimes naturalized in woods, scrub or waste 
land. 


P. laurocerasus L. 

CHERRY LAUREL 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), frequent (105). 
Commonly planted in gardens and parks, hedges, 
churchyards and shrubberies. Often naturalized in woods 
and scrub especially near habitations and reported 
regenerating at Heythrop (3426, 1971 Cobb) and 
Gallowstree (6880, 1970 Carter). Most frequent in the 
Chilterns but its soil tolerance is probably wide. 


Cydonia oblonga Miller, QUINCE, is planted and mostly not 
recorded except at Sturdy’s Castle (4618) in 1968. Chaenomeles 
speciosa (Sweet) Nakai, JAPANESE QUINCE, is commonly planted 
and noted at Bucknell (5624) in c. 1972, and at Bicester depot 
(5820). 


Pyrus agg. (P. pyraster (L.) Burgsd. and P. communis L.) 
PEAR 

Introduced. First record 1794, uncommon (62). Hedges, 
derelict gardens, by roads, railways and canals. Especially 
in Oxford (seven tetrads), nearby, and in the W. Druce’s 
records differed. Like him we did not make the distinction 
between the two species, which requires ripe fruit. The 
first record for P. pyraster is as ‘var. pyraster’ in 1884. 
Malus sylvestris (L.) Miller 

Pyrus malus L. 

CRAB APPLE 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (561). 
Woods, hedgerows, scrub and rough ground, usually in 
modest numbers. As M. domestica was treated during our 
main survey as a variety it has only recently been seriously 
recorded. M. sylvestris was thus the aggregate species and 
our records for it include some that we would now call 
M. domestica. However, Druce thought the common tree 
to be Pyrus acerba DC., 1.e. M. sylvestris s.s., and we agree. 
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Pyrus agg. 
(P. pyraster and P. communis) 
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Sorbus torminalis 






















The effects of the design of recording cards on records 
for Malus are well documented by Rich & Woodruff (1992). 


M. domestica Borkh. 

M. sylvestris ssp. matis (Wallr.) Mansf., 

Pyrus malus L. var. mitis Wallr. 

APPLE 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1886), under-recorded 
(50). Much grown, and naturalized in hedges, scrub and 
waste ground. Some of our M. sylvestris records belong 
here and some difficult intermediates have also been 
found. Druce (1927) listed only 12 sites so it may have 
increased. 


Sorbus domestica L., SERVICE-TREE, 1s planted, but was noted only 
at Wroxton Park (4040, 1975 Bowen). 


S. aucuparia L. 

Pyrus aucuparia L. 

ROWAN 

Native. First record 1810, frequent (188). Woods, especially 
on acid well-drained soils, considered native by Druce only 
in the Chilterns. Also in waste land and on skeletal soils 
and increasingly planted by roadsides, in parks and 
churchyards. Frequent in Oxford and in villages. 


S. intermedia L. 

INTERMEDIATE WHITEBEAM 

Introduced. First record 1908, rare. Increasingly planted 
by roads and in parks and bird-sown in waste places 
and woodland. Shipton-under-Wychwood (2616), Black 
Bourton (2804, planted, 1972 Bowen), Eynsham bypass 
(4208), Tackley (4620), Bicester (5822), Lodge Farm 
(5408, 1985 BBONT), near Waterperry Wood (6008, 
1992 Killick). 


S. aria L. 

Pyrus aria Ehrh. 

WHITEBEAM 

Native. First record c. 1690, locally common (123). 
Plentiful and native in woods and scrub on Chalk and 
sometimes on Great Oolite, a few records from other 
light soils, scarce in the lowlands. Often planted. 


S. torminalis (L.) Crantz 

Pyrus torminalis Ehrh. 

WILD SERVICE-TREE 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (39). Woods, 
scrub, hedgerows, widely scattered but usually in small 
numbers. Still at Wychwood (but uncommon as formerly 
(see Druce, 1927)), around Waterperry, and in an 
increased number of sites around Caversham. Dunn has 
counted over 70 trees in five tetrads at Ditchley. Mostly 
on clay and limestone. The species suckers freely and 
large clones can be found in some places. A recent paper 
(Roper, 1993) discusses its general distribution. 


Amelanchier lamarckii F.-G. Schroeder, JUNEBERRY, was found 
by Palmer by a disused railway at Cowley (5402) in 1991. 
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Cotoneaster L. was unrecorded by Druce, but now up to 80 
introduced species are widely cultivated in Britain. These 
are readily spread in bird droppings and colonize gardens, 
walls, open woods and scrub, waste and rough ground, 
grassland and churchyards. In Oxon many are now self- 
sown and fully naturalized but are much under-recorded 
especially as good keys have become available only since 
our main survey. Mrs J Fryer kindly commented on our 
draft. There are specimens in RNG collected by Bowen. 
Further study could add many more records. 


Cotoneaster x watereri Exell, first record 1968 by Fitter at Chinnor 
(7600 and 7498), later at Chinnor Hill Nature Reserve, by old 
railway (7400, 1995 Fitter) and Rock Hill, Headington (5406, 1995 
Woods). Pinkhill Lock (4406, VC 22, 1994 Palmer). Fitter suspects 
confusion between this and the next. C. frigidus Wallich ex Lindley, 
‘TREE COTONEASTER, was first recorded at Tew (3828, 1971 Bowen). 
Also at Drayton (4240, 1975 Bowen), Banburyhill Quarry 
(BBONT), Shipton Quarry (4616, 1976 Fitter) and Kidmore End 
(6878, 1978 Carter). C. salicifolius Franchet, WILLOW-LEAVED 
COTONEASTER, was recorded by Bowen at North Oxford tip (5006, 
1977) and Goring, by railway (6082, 1978). C. integrifolius (Roxb.) 
Klotz, SMALL-LEAVED COTONEASTER, Headington Hill (5206, 1970). 


C. horizontalis Decne. 

WALL COTONEASTER 

First record 1944, epiphytic on a pollard willow near Iffley 
Lock, Brenan and Cruttwell. This is our commonest species 
(47) but is under-recorded. The records may include 
records of related species. 


C. divaricatus Rehder & E. Wilson, SPREADING COTONEASTER, was 
on a wall at Oxford Parks (5006, 1996 Clarke). 


C. stmonsii Baker 

HIMALAYAN COTONEASTER 

First record in Druce’s garden in Oxford in 1910, bird- 
sown, OXF; in 1957 at Chinnor Hill 7600, Fitter (17). 


C. bullatus Bois, HOLLYBERRY COTONEASTER, among scrub on 
Oakley Hill and Crowell scrubs (7498, 1995 Fitter). Sutton Courtenay 
gravel-pit (5094, VC 22, 1994 Palmer). C. dielsianus E. Pritzel ex 
Diels, DIELS’ COTONEASTER, old gravel-pit at Stanton Harcourt (4004, 
1978 WD Campbell), Blackbird Leys sidings (5402, 1991 Palmer) 
and in Chinnor cement works (7400, 1991 Fitter, det. JR Palmer). 
C. franchetii Bois, FRANCHET’S COTONEASTER, first recorded 1975 
‘cf.’ this at Nether Worton (4230) by Bowen. C. sp. also from 
Ramsden (3414), Summertown (5008), Shillingford (5892-94), 
Gallowstree (6880). 


Mespilus germanica L., (Pyrus germanica (L.) Hook. f.), MEDLAR, 
introduced, first record 1880, rare, hedges and scrub at Rycote 
(6604, 1983 Cole; 1986 Woodell). 


Crataegus monogyna Jacq. ssp. nordica Franco 
HAWTHORN 

Native. First record 1289, abundant, throughout the 
county (596). Scrub, hedges, woods. Planted in hedgerows, 
especially post-enclosures and now by far our most 
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common hedgerow tree. It aggressively invades chalk 
downs and other base-rich grassland, the first step towards 
producing secondary woodland, or persists as thickets. In 
a wide range of soils and pH. 


C. x macrocarpa Hegetschw. (C. monogyna x C. laevigata) 
C. x media auct., non Bechst. 

Native. First record at Noke in 1871, OXF, frequent 
but under-recorded (43). A fertile hybrid bridging the 
differences between the parents in most characters, well 
documented by Bradshaw (1953) and Gosler (1990). OXF 
contains 17 specimens dated 1871 to 1946. The concentration 
of records in the eastern fringes of Oxford and in the far 
north-west might suggest under-recording elsewhere. 
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Crataegus laevigata 
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Robinia pseudoacacia 
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C. laevigata (Poiret) DC. 

C. oxyacanthordes Thuill. 

MIDLAND HAWTHORN 

Native. First record undated in Druce (1886), widespread 
(325). Woods, hedges, often more shaded than C. monogyna. 
Most records are north-west of a line Abingdon—Wheatley. 
It is scarce in the south-east, even in Chiltern woodlands. 
These species highlight a defect in the recording method 
used, a tetrad record for C. monogyna often representing 
tens of thousands of plants and a record for C. laevigata 
sometimes only a single plant. 


C. punctata Jacq., DOTTED HAWTHORN, was reported by Druce (1927) 
planted at Rycote. Of the numerous planted Crataegus, only C. crus- 
galli L., COCKSPUR-THORN, 1n Cowley (5404), and C. laciniata Ucria, 
ORIENTAL HAWTHORN, were noted in the present survey. 


FABACEAE 


Robinia pseudoacacia L. 

FALSE-ACACIA 

Introduced. First record in Druce, 1927 (24). Frequently 
planted especially in and near Oxford, by roads, in parks 
and tips. Hardly ever wild, but it seeded in Druce’s garden 
(Druce, 1927) and was probably self-sown at Culham (5494). 


Phaseolus vulgaris L., FRENCH BEAN, P. coccineus L., RUNNER BEAN, 
and Cicer arietinum L., CHICK PEA, were all found by Bowen at 
North Oxford tip (4808), respectively in 1977-80, 1979-80 and 
1977. Fitter had P. coccineus at Chinnor (7400). Glycine max (L.) 
Mertr., SOYA-BEAN, at North Oxford tip in 1970-71, 1977-80, Bowen. 


Cicer arietinum 
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Galega officinalis L. 

GOAT’S-RUE 

Introduced. First record 1951 at Marston (OXF; also 1954 
Bowen and 1979 Styles), rare casual (12). Tips, waste and 
grassy places in Oxford, near Goring and elsewhere. 


Colutea arborescens L. 

BLADDER-SENNA 

Introduced. First record 1951 by Bowen, rare. An 
infrequent garden shrub. Standlake (3802), reported 
escaped at North Oxford tip (4808 and 5008, 1951-74), 
St Ebbes (5004, 1972 Palmer), Jackdaw Lane (5204, 1958 
Palmer, OXF), south Oxford (5204, 1972 Bowen, 1978 
Hughes), and Sonning Common (7078, 1978 Carter). 


Astragalus danicus Retz. 

PURPLE MILK-VETCH 

Native. First record c. 1776, rare. Dry sunny calcareous 
grassland. Mostly on Oolites in the far west. Westwell Gorse 
(2010, 1985 Everett, 1994 Fitter; 2210, Fitter), Taynton Down 
(2214, quarry, Sandels, and 2414, quarry by road, Fitter, 1983 
Bowen) and at Stonesfield (3816). Also Garsington (5802). It 
was at Nuffield Golf Course in 1935 (Williams, RDG). 


A. glycyphyllos L. 

WILD LIQUORICE 

Plate 44. Native. First record 1657, uncommon (64). Partially 
sheltered calcareous soil by hedges, in thickets and by railways. 
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Onobrychis viciifolia Anthyllis vulneraria 


ssp. vulneraria 


Onobrychis viciifolia Scop. 

O. onobrychis Karst. 

SAINFOIN 

?Native. First record 1737, frequent (130). A former forage 
crop now little grown but long and thoroughly naturalized 
in dry pastures, rough ground and waysides. 


Anthyllis vulneraria L. 

KIDNEY VETCH 

Native. First record 1737, local and has decreased (85). 
Dry grassland, usually calcareous, in waste places and by 
railways. Lost from many sites in the west that were listed 
by Druce. Our plant is ssp. vulneraria. The ssp. carpatica 
(Pant.) Nyman was found by Bowen on North Oxford tip 
in 1967 (RNG) and a plant from Stonesfield is in K. Planted 
near Bourton (4244, 1992 JW Partridge). Akeroyd (1991) 
reported a plant recorded by Rogerson, det. J. Cullen 1964, 
intermediate between ssp. polyphylla and ssp. vulneraria from 
a chalk pit near Thame. 





x 
Anthyllis vulneraria 
ssp. carpatica 


Anthyllis vulneraria 
ssp. polyphylla 


Lotus glaber Miller 

L. tenuis Waldst. & Kit. ex Willd., L. tenuifolius (L.) 
NARROW-LEAVED BIRD’S-FOOT-TREFOIL 

Native. First record 1833, scarce (18). Grassy places, 
especially by tracks. Very scattered and in small numbers. 
Palmer and Killick found it in quarries, Woodell on 
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Oolite and Bowen (1968) associated it in Berks with chalk 
grassland. 


L. corniculatus L. 

COMMON BIRD’S-FOOT-TREFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(560). Many kinds of grassland such as pastures, downs, 
commons, roadsides, meadows and in quarries. Very 
variable, and with a wide ecological range it does best on 
moderate to poor soils. Its numbers have been much 
decreased by loss of habitat. Sometimes planted for amenity 
and derived from imported seed, e.g. near farms and by 
new roads, when it can be taller (Akeroyd, 1994). The var. 
sativus Chrtkova was noted by JW Partridge near the M40 
(4444) in 1992. 


L. pedunculatus Cav. 

L. uliginosus Schkuhr 

GREATER BIRD’S-FOOT-TREFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, common (280). In many kinds of 
grassland, damper and more lush than the last. The only 
common wetland legume, found in wet meadows, the drier 
parts of marshes, brooksides, bogs, heaths and roadsides. 
On many soils of moderate to low fertility but often in small 
or moderate numbers. It tolerates light grazing and some 
disturbance but has decreased, with its habitat. 


Tetragonolobus maritimus (L.) Roth 

DRAGON’S-TEETH 

Introduced. Nationally rare. First record 1938 at Woodcote 
(6480, Fryer, RDG) and later on a chalky slope near Ipsden 
(1957, RDG), rare. Rough calcareous grassland. A fine 
colony in a railway cutting at Ardley (5226 and 5426, 1969 
Richards, OXF, 1982 Byfield, 1985 Creed, 1986 Palmer, 
OXF, 1987 Killick), Grove Road School at Sonning 
Common (7080, 1978 Carter), Henley (7482, 1979 Paul). 


Ornithopus perpusillus L. 

BIRD’S-FOOT 

Native. First record 1794, rare (8). In short grass or on 
paths in acid heaths, sandy pastures, typically in dry 
situations, calcifuge. Still at Tadmarton Heath, Shotover 
and Nettlebed and also in some new sites. 


Coronilla scorpioides (L.) Koch, ANNUAL SCORPION-VETCH, was 
reported by Druce (1927) at Botley in 1891. 


Hippocrepis comosa L. 

HORSESHOE VETCH 

Native. First record c. 1652, uncommon (57). Dry sunny 
pastures and by tracks and roads on Chalk and (western) 
Oolite. It has much decreased, with its habitat. 


Securigera varia (L.) Lassen (Coronilla varia L.), CROWN VETCH. 
Introduced. First record 1905, rare. Waste places. Osney Cemetery 
(5004, 1972 Palmer, OXF), Ardley Quarry (5226, BBONT), Stoke 
(6882), Peppard (7080, 1965 Simmonds; 1970 Paul). Scorpiurus 
muricatus L., CATERPILLAR-PLANT, was found by Mrs B. Kay in 
St Peter’s Avenue, Caversham (7074, 1983). 
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Hippocrepis comosa Vicia cracca 


Vicia cracca L. 

‘TUFTED VETCH 

Native. First record 1794, very common (482). Hedges, 
scrub, by rivers and the canal, woods, roads and railways. 
Also in rough grass and waste ground and (much decreased) 
in meadows and pastures. Preferring rich soil, much less 
common on the Chalk. With its robust scrambling habit 
and numerous flowers it is often still ‘a great adornment of 
our hedgerows’ (Druce, 1927). 


V. tenuifolia Roth, FINE-LEAVED VETCH, was collected at Wilcote 
from 1905 (Lady Watney and Powell; Druce, OXF) to 1917, and 
was recorded 1965 by Simmonds at Caversham and by T Cripps 
north of Filkins in 1969. Near Enslow (4818, 1997 Fitter). 
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V. sylvatica L. 

Woop VETCH 

Native. First record 1680, rare (15). Open woods, wood 
borders, thickets. Still, as in Druce (1927), centred between 
Burford and Woodstock. It was re-found at Hanborough 
and Blenheim but not at Wychwood; Minster Lovell. At 
Ditchley, Dunn found it after conifer clearance in 1988. 
New in other areas, notably near Goring. Grose (1957) 


found it ‘sometimes abundant in newly coppiced woods’ 
in Wilts. 


V. villosa Roth 

FODDER VETCH 

Introduced. First record Botley (Druce, 1927, also as V. varia Host). 
In waste ground near Manor Road, Oxford, in 1937 (Brenan, 
1946). North Oxford tip (4808 and 5008, 1965 and 1978 Bowen), 
south Otmoor (5612). It was recorded as V. dasycarpa ‘Yen. from 
waste ground near Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1939 (Brenan, 1946) 
and in Botley Road in 1965 (OXF). In VC 22 (Palmer, OXF) from 
Botley Road (4806, 1965) and Didcot (5290, 1977). 


V. hirsuta (L.) Gray 

HAIRY TARE 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (347). 
In long grass in rough and disturbed ground, by roads 
and common by railways. On many soils but probably 
most frequent on sands and gravels and in artificial 
habitats. 
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Vicia tetrasperma Vicia sepium 
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V. parviflora Cav. (V. tenuissima auct., V. gracilis Lois.), SLENDER 
TARE, introduced in Oxon, first record in Druce (1927), was 
recorded by Hind (BBONT) in Tackley Wood (4620, 1979) and 
Middleton Stoney (5224). In VC 22 (OXF) at Wytham Woods 
(Gibson) and Milton Trading Estate (1977-86 Palmer). 


V. tetrasperma (L.) Schreber 

SMOOTH ‘TARE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (158). Rough dry 
grassy waste places, in scrub and open woods, often 
following forestry operations, by railway and roads. Not 
much now in sandy cornfields as in Druce’s time. Most 
plentiful south-east of a line Lechlade to Bicester. 


V. sepium L. 

BUSH VETCH 

Native. First record 1794, common (439). Hedges, scrub, 
wood margins, open woods (an ancient woodland 
indicator according to Wilson & Reid, 1995), infrequent 
on cut road verges, preferring partial shade and fertile 
soul. 


V. pannonica Crantz, HUNGARIAN VETCH, was reported in a hedge 
near Bladon church (4414) 1992 by Crossley. 


V. sativa L. 

COMMON VETCH 

First record 1696, very common (560, the gaps being 
mainly marginal tetrads). In many kinds of rough grassland, 
field borders, roadsides, banks, waste places and around 
farms, on all strata. V. sativa comprises three subspecies 
(two of them formerly combined as V. angustifolia L.) 


distinguishable as follows (see also Hollings & Stace, 
1978). 


ssp. sativa ssp. segetalis ssp. nigra 
(Thuill.) Gaudin (L.) Ehrh. 
Max. height (cm) 150 100 75 
Upper leaves 
narrower than lower slightly slightly markedly 
Leaflet length/breadth 
at top of plant 2-3 3-4(-7) 5 
Flowers per axil 2-3 (1-)2 1(-2) 
Flowering time from June from April from late May 
Flowers bicoloured yes yes no 
Standard pale pink pale pink red purple 
Wings dull purple dull purple red purple 
Ripe pod 
width (mm) 6-8.5 5-5.5 (6.5) 3.5-5 
length (mm) (86-)50-80 28-70 23-45 
colour yellow-brown — black (dark brown) brown(-black) 
hairs Oorpubescent usuallyO,smooth — usually bristly 
Constricted 


between seeds 


yes 


NO 


No 
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Most records of the present survey were not to subspecific 
level. Ssp. sativa, first recorded in 1794, occupied much 
of the 20% of arable land then used to grow forage for 
horses. As a relict of cultivation it appeared in cornfields, 
cultivated ground and waste places in all districts but did 
not establish itself (Druce, 1927). Gradually thereafter and 
increasingly from 1944, the area sown with ‘vetches and 
tares’ decreased. According to Coppock (1964) the area 
(in England and Wales in acres) had declined from 50,279 
in 1944 to 19,222 in 1958. Table 8 in Chapter 8 shows 
the decline in VC 23. By 1961 ‘vetches and tares’ had 
become, in the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food’s agricultural statistics for England and Wales, merely 
a part of ‘Other crops for stock feeding’ which in turn was 
halved by 1971. Killick (1975) attributed the scarcity of 
reliable records of ssp. satzva to changed farming practice. 
It is now rare. Discounting unconfirmed and improbable 
records in 1987-88, our only records were from Lewknor 
(7294-96, 1968 Perry), and these could be the last in the 
county. 

Ssp. nigra (L.) Ehrh. (V. angustifolia L.), a native of 
heaths, banks and short grassland, often on poor acid soils 
free of competitors, was first recorded in 1696. Known to 
Druce as V. bobartu Forst., named in honour of the Oxon 
botanist Jacob Bobart (1640-1719). Scarce, but JA and EA 
Cole re-found it in 1968-69 in the far south-east (south- 
west of Henley (7480) and Crowsley (7278)). In the Warburg 
Reserve (7088) among scrub and grassland (1996 Killick). 
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Lathyrus linifolius Lathyrus pratensis 


Also in fair numbers at an old site, Tadmarton Heath (3834, 
1993 Killick). To the north of the Culham Laboratory (5296, 
1991 Killick). It is perhaps overlooked elsewhere. 

Oxon populations of V. sativa are mostly ssp. segetalis 
(Thuill.) Gaudin, first record in Druce (1886). This could 
have been introduced and at times grown for fodder (Stace, 
pers. comm.) but is now fully self-maintaining in all habitats 
of the species except the most poor and acid, and if Druce’s 
summary was comprehensive, it has spread. A white form 
at Ewelme (6492). 


V. lathyroides L. 

SPRING VETCH 

Native. First record 1860 north of Headington, rare. Dry 
sandy places, heaths. No longer at Headington. There 
are recent records from Newton Purcell (6230) and 
Stokenchurch (7696). It is easily overlooked. Between 
Longworth and Boars Hill, also at Frilford (1996 Killick) 
in VC 22. 


V. lutea L., YELLOW-VETCH, a plant of grassy cliffs, appeared as 
a casual in the Oxford Parks and Botley (Druce, 1927) 
and unconfirmed in our survey at Sonning Common (7080). 
V. narbonensis L., NARBONNE VETCH, reported periodically near 
Dorchester (Druce, 1927) and once near Manor Road, Oxford 
in 1938 (Brenan, 1946), flourished on dumped spoil in Oxford 
Parks in 1990-91 (Warland, OXF; Lady Williams OXF, K) until 
its clearance. Killick noted a few plants in fallow land in the 
Oxford Science area in 1992-94. 


V. faba L. 

BROAD BEAN 

Introduced. First record 1912 (Bensington, Druce OXF), 
(29). A frequent crop, self-sown as a casual by tracks, near 
farms, in later crops, or in waste places, but often not 
thought worth recording. 


Lathyrus niger L., BLACK PEA, in OXF, was noted 1927 by Druce 
as planted in Great Tew. 


L. linifolius (Reichard) Baessler 

L. montanus Bernh. 

BITTER-VETCH 

Native. First record 1794, rare (11). Open woods and wood 
edges on moist rather acid soils. Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Still in former sites at 
Hook Norton, Woodcote and Binfield. Newly found at 
Ditchley (3620, 1995 Dunn). It was noted by Simpson and 
Brenan at Singe Wood in 1946 (Brenan, 1956) but has 
been lost from Druce’s other localities. 


L. pratensis L. 

MEADOW VETCHLING 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (581). 
Scrambling in hedges, waysides, unimproved meadows and 
lightly grazed pastures, waste places, river banks. On 
virtually all soils, except the very acid. It can spread 
vigorously vegetatively by means of long rhizomes (Grime 
et al., 1988). 
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L. tuberosus L. 

‘TUBEROUS PEA 

? Native. First record Peppard 1910. In 1968 at Nettlebed 
(6888, 1969 BR Kemp) and at Brasenose Wood, Shotover 
(5604, 1981 Steel). 


L. grandiflorus Smith, (L. tingitanus auct., non L.), (TWO-FLOWERED 
EVERLASTING-PEA, was found by Bowen at Savile Road, Oxford 
(5006) in 1954, and North Oxford tip in 1979. It was in Chipping 
Norton churchyard (3026) in 1991. 


L. sylvestris L. 

NARROW-LEAVED EVERLASTING-PEA 

Native. First record c. 1760, scarce (34). In thickets, 
woodland rides and margins, associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), plantations, hedgerows 
and rough ground, by active and disused railways. 


L. latifolius L. 

BROAD-LEAVED EVERLASTING-PEA 

Introduced. First record at Cropredy in Druce (1886), 
frequent and spreading (55). Garden escape, commonly 
near habitations, in hedges, waste places, rough ground 
and often by railways. 


L. odoratus L., SWEET PEA, was noted escaped at Alvescot (2604, 
1980 Schultz) and North Oxford tip in 1980. L. hirsutus L., Harry 
VETCHLING, recorded as a casual by Druce (1927), has not been 
re-found. 


L. nissolia L. 

GRASS VETCHLING 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (25). Dry grassy places, 
woodland rides, often previously disturbed, banks, fields, 
quarries and by railways. Scattered, on a wide variety of 
souls. 


L. aphaca L. 

YELLOW VETCHLING 

?Introduced. First record 1746, rare. A casual in dry waste 
places and banks on light soils. Foxhole Bottom (3010, 
1978 JM Campbell), Heythrop Park (3626, 1988 BBONT), 
Eynsham Park (3810), in a garden at Bladon (4414, 1968 
Theobald). In 1949 at North Leigh, in 1964 at Caversham 
(Simmonds, RDG). Not re-found in Druce’s sites, most of 
which were east of the Cherwell. It can arrive with lentil 
seed (Clement, 1979) or bird seed. 


Pisum sativum L., GARDEN PEA, introduced, first record Druce, 
1886 and later at Jackdaw Lane, OXF, was seen at Bampton (3002, 
1975 Palmer), Eynsham Park (3810), Oxford (5006) and South 
Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen). The purple-flowered var. arvense 
(L.) Poiret, recorded in Druce (1927) from near Woodperry, was 
found on North Oxford tip (4808, 1971 Bowen) and at Watlington 
(6894, 1977 Fitter). 


Ononis spinosa L. 
SPINY RESTHARROW 
Native. First record 1794, scarce (40). Barren permanent 
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pastures, field borders, by roads and railways. Much less 
common than indicated in Druce (1927) which cites 
many localities spread over the county. The two accounts 
are hard to reconcile: possibly some plants Druce called 
O. spinosa were placed by us in O. repens. 


O. repens L. 

COMMON RESTHARROW 

Native. First record 1680, rather common (266). Barren 
permanent pastures, field borders, by roads and railways. 
In many places in small numbers. It was widespread in 
the 1970s but has since declined. Seemingly more on 
calcareous soils than the ‘poor stiff soil’ of Druce. White- 
flowered in 5408 (1977 Bowen). 
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O. baetica Clemente, SALZMANN’S RESTHARROW, recorded by Bowen 
from North Oxford tip in 1977, perhaps came from bird seed. 


Melilotus altissimus Thuill. 

TALL MELILOT 

Introduced. First record 1657, frequent (166). By roads, 
farm tracks, woodland rides and railways, in tips, waste 
places and fields, on bare well-drained disturbed sites or 
in long grass, on many soil types. Common in the Oxford 
region and by railways. We equate this species with Druce’s 
M. officinalis Lam. which was the commonest Melilot in his 
time. It is easily confused with the true M. officinalis when 
not in fruit. Fitter considers this species, which is abundant 
on the Icknield Way and in grassland near Taynton, to 
be more often associated with native vegetation than is 


M. officinalis. 


M. albus Medikus 

M. alba Desr. 

WHITE MELILOT 

Introduced. First record 1838, uncommon (38). Mainly a 
casual in waste places, tips, etc. It is especially frequent in 
Oxford, as in the past, but is now more widespread. 


M. officinalis (L.) Lam. 

M. arvensis Wallr. 

RIBBED MELILOT 

Introduced. First record 1889, common (221). Habitats 
as M. altissimus, sometimes with it, and, as in Bowen (1968) 
more widespread than it. This species appears to have 
greatly spread since Druce’s Flora (1927) in which it was 
recorded mostly in the Oxford area. 


M. indicus (L.) All. 

SMALL MELILOT 

Introduced. First record Druce (1886), rare (9). Mainly in 
waste places and tips in Oxford and other towns, where it 
may have arrived in bird seed or wool waste. Sutton (4206, 
1975 Loukes), Wolvercote (4810), Oxford (4808 and 5008, 
where Meikle and Brenan (Brenan, 1956) saw it in 1953). 
Littlemore (5200), Sonning Common (7080, 1968 Paul), 
Thame (7004, 1968), Henley (7482, 1970 and 7684, 1972; 
at the tip in 1963-64, RDG). 


Three species of Trigonella L., FENUGREEKS, in OXF and Druce 
(1886; 1927) have not recurred. 


Medicago lupulina L. 

BLACK MEDICK 

Native. First record 1794, very common (579). Dry 
grassland, pastures, roadsides, downs, lawns, waste places, 
banks especially south-facing, quarries, cinders, walls, arable 
and spoil. On disturbed neutral or basic rather poor soils. 
Increasing in artificial habitats but declining in pastures. 


M. sativa L. ssp. sativa 

LUCERNE 

Introduced. First record 1810 (Druce, 1927), 1870 at South 
Hinksey (Fox, OXF), common (220). A common former 
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forage crop, it has long been a relict by waysides, fields, 
railways and waste places. Although, like vetches (q.v.) it 
is used less now as a crop, it is well established. Ssp. falcata 
(L.) Arcang., SICKLE MEDICK, introduced in Oxon, first 
record 1820 (Druce, 1886) and in Headington and Cowley 
in 1879 (Druce, OXF), rare. Waste and grassy places on 
gravels. Hordley (4418, 1953 Bowen, OXF), Marston 
bypass (5208, 1977 Bowen), south of Fritwell (5226), 
Henley (7482, 1991 Horswell), Crowell (7498, 1972 Fitter). 
The plants in OXF from Iffley (1933-34 Beak) and 
Hordley were placed in var. diffusa Schur. The ssp. varia 
(Martyn) Arcang., SAND LUCERNE, is recorded from Sidlings 
Copse (5408, 1978 Fitter), Ewelme (6688) and from Goring 
in 1964. 
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Simmonds found M. minima (L.) L., BUR MEDICK, with M. polymorpha 
and M. arabica at Drayton St Leonard (?5896, in 1963-64, RDG). 
M. polymorpha L. (M. denticulata Willd.), ‘TOOTHED MEDICK, first 
records at Botley 1888, Sibford 1915, rare. Casual in waste, sandy 
ground. Witney (3408, 1978 Loukes), Hook Norton (3632). 


M. arabica (L.) Hudson 

SPOTTED MEDICK 

British native that has invaded Oxon. First record ?1794 
‘near the physic garden’, but then only at Botley (1890 
Druce, OXF as ‘M. maculata’) and two other records to 
1927, very local (44). In short grass and bare often gravelly 
ground. It has spread in the lowlands and has two main 
strongholds, near Stanton Harcourt and around Culham. 
In Oxford in 1939 and between Sutton and South Leigh 
in 1943, Burn and Brenan (Brenan, 1946). 


Trifolium repens L. 

WHITE CLOVER 

Native. First record 1666, abundant, throughout the county 
(596). Meadows, pastures, lawns, by roads and tracks, paths, 
spoil, waste ground. Common as a wild plant in fertile, near- 
neutral soils, but sown by farmers as our most common fodder 
legume, often with Lolium perenne. Var. phyllanthes Seringe, 
with leafy calyces, first record 1666 or 1842 and in Druce 
‘not unfrequent, especially in wet seasons’ grew near Bicester 
(6024), Greys (7282) and is doubtless elsewhere. 


T. hybridum L. ssp. hybridum 

ALSIKE CLOVER 

Introduced. First record 1870, common (227). Formerly (not 
much now) grown as a forage crop, now widely naturalized 
in cultivated, fallow and waste ground, by roads, motorways 
and railways. On almost all fairly fertile, near-neutral, 
disturbed soils, but usually in small numbers. 


T. fragiferum L. ssp. fragiferum 

STRAWBERRY CLOVER 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (50). Damp 
meadows, also on waysides and in grassy places, usually 
on heavy soils. Mostly near the Thames or on Oxford clay 
or Lias. Its present distribution differs markedly from that 
documented by Druce (1927). 


T. resupinatum L. 

REVERSED CLOVER 

Introduced. First records 1912 at Wychwood (Lady Watney, OXF) 
and Oxford, a casual in waste places. Sibford (1916 Lamb, OXF), 
Iffley Road, Oxford (5204, 1956 Palmer, OXF), St Catherine’s 
College, Oxford (5206, 1968 Bowen, OXF). In VC 22 at Eynsham 
Road, Botley (1969 Arthurs, OXF). 


T. aureum Pollich 

T. agrarium L. 

LARGE TREFOIL 

Introduced. First record 1885 at South Stoke, rare. 
Naturalized in grassy fields and waste places. north of 
Burford (2214, 2414), Kingham (2422). By Jackdaw Lane, 
Oxford in 1940 Cruttwell and Brenan (Brenan, 1946). 
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T. campestre Schreber 

T. procumbens L. 

Hop TREFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, common (344). Well-drained 
grassy places, roadsides, railway banks, cinders, walls, 
gravel-pits, quarries. On a great variety of soils, most 
common in the north-west and on Chalk. 


T. dubium Sibth. 
LESSER TREFOIL 
Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (497). 
Pastures, meadows, road verges, where it can grow to 
25 cm and where it is a summer annual. Also on walls, 
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Trifolium dubium 
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roadsides, in quarries, etc., where it tends to be a winter 
annual (Grime é al., 1988). Demonstrates large fluctuations 
in numbers, so in 1995 it was uncommon, but in 1996 was 
extremely abundant in many sites. 


T. micranthum Viv. 

T. filiforme L. 

SLENDER TREFOIL 

Native. First record c. 1760, frequent (88). Dry sandy heaths 
and pastures, close-cut lawns, sometimes with 7. dubium 
and confusable with it. Has strongholds in the west and 
south-east. 


T. pratense L. 

RED CLOVER 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, recorded from all 
tetrads except 5880, 5834, 6030, 6420 (592). Meadows and 
pastures including improved grassland, by roads, tracks 
and railways, in waste and rough ground. Succeeds best on 
moist, mildly acid, fairly fertile soils but is suppressed by 
heavy grazing and trampling, competition and especially 
nitrogenous fertilizers. The ‘wild’ var. pratense and 
‘agricultural’ var. sativum Sturm which is shorter lived, erect 
and more robust, are both probably common in Oxon but 
unlike Druce we did not try to separate them. The var. 
parviflorum Bab., in which calyx teeth exceed the corolla, 
was noted from Mapledurham (6676, 1983 Carter) and 
Stoke Row (6684). White flowers were recorded at Taynton 
(2214), North Leigh (3812) and Eynsham (4210). 


T. medium L. 

ZIGZAG CLOVER 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (90). In lightly 
grazed derelict grassland (Grime et al., 1988) and in 
hedgebanks, by roads, railways and woods. It prefers fairly 
light mildly acid (pH 5-6) soil. 


T. ochroleucon Hudson, SULPHUR CLOVER, was seen once as a 
roadside casual at Benson (6090) in 1973. It is typical of grassland 
on heavy clay, especially in East Anglia. 


T. incarnatum L. ssp. incarnatum 

CRIMSON CLOVER 

Introduced. First record 1860, now rare. A former forage crop in all 
of Druce’s districts, especially on Greensand, but poorly established. 
Mapledurham (1935 Groves, RNG) and North Oxford tip (1946 
Brenan, OXF); recently only at Kingham (2422, 1973 Downer). 


T. striatum L. 

KNOTTED CLOVER 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (19). Short grassland and 
bare places on sandy and gravelly soils. Still at Shotover 
and Peppard (recorded in Druce, 1927). In four tetrads 
in pastures on Ironstone (Palmer). 


T. scabrum L. 

ROUGH CLOVER 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Dry banks and sandy fields. 
In an old site at the Bretch, North Newington (4238, 1946 
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Trifolium arvense 


Trifolium striatum 


Brenan, OXF; 1992 Palmer). On the north embankment 
of Dyke Hills (5692 with a little T. striatum, 1985 Palmer), 
also Nettlebed roadside (7086, 1981 Paul) and on gravel 
by Lower Windrush (3804, 1993 Campbell). Lost from 
most of Druce’s sites by 1885 but was seen 1937 by Brenan 
and others near Broughton, and at Stonesfield by Lady 
Roche (1939, OXF) and Palmer (1954). 


T. lappaceum L., BUR CLOVER, was found at Sibford Ferris in 1916 
(Lamb, OXF) but not since. 


T. arvense L. 

HARE’S-FOOT CLOVER 

Native. First record 1660, uncommon (36). On various 
sandy and gravelly soils, cinders and heathy places and by 
railways, rather calcifuge. Our finds are more westerly than 
Druce’s but it still grows to south-east of Oxford and near 
Henley. 


T. angustifolium L., NARROW CLOVER, a wool alien in tips and 
waste ground, occurred at Witney (3408, Loukes conf. Palmer). 


T. subterraneum L., SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER, grew 1n short turf on 
gravelly soil at e.g. Shotover and Stow Wood, between 1794 and 
1907. 


Lupinus arboreus Sims, TREE LUPIN, was reported escaped at Port 
Meadow (4806, 1972 Bowen). 
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L. x regalis Bergmans 

(L. arboreus x polyphyllus Lindley) 

RUSSELL LUPIN 

Introduced. First record 1955 at Jack Straw’s Lane (5206, 
OXF), scarce (14). Well naturalized in some rough ground 
and waysides especially in Oxford. 


Laburnum anagyroides Medikus 

LABURNUM 

Introduced. First record before 1879, frequent (91). 
Commonly planted and readily self-sown in ‘wild’ gardens, 
churchyards, waste places, gravel and pavements, scrub 
and even arable land. Mostly near habitations. 
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Lupinus x regalis 
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Cytisus scoparius 
ssp. scoparius 


Genista tinctoria 
ssp. tinctoria 
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Ulex europaeus 


Cytisus scoparius (L.) Link ssp. scoparius 

Sarothamnus scoparius (L.) Wimmer ex Koch 

BROOM 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (66). Heaths, 
waste ground, wood margins, especially in the south-east 
as in the past, and by railways, calcifuge. Has probably 
decreased, but some plantings have obscured the native 
distribution. 


Genista tinctoria L. ssp. tinctoria 

DYER’S GREENWEED 

Native. First record 1660, scarce (18). Pastures, heaths, 
rough ground. Mostly on and to east of Otmoor. Lost 
from other old sites except for Bladon Heath and 
Bruern. 


G. anglica L., PETTY WHIN, is almost certainly extinct, the last 
record probably 1884 from Hardwick Heath (75628). 


Ulex europaeus L. 

GORSE 

Native. First record 1794, common (279). Heaths, dry and 
little-managed pastures, hedges, wood borders, by roads 
and railways. A characteristic shrub on a variety of soils, 
usually infertile and acid but not limited to these. Formerly 
‘too frequent to need localities’ (Druce, 1927) it appears 
in many place names, e.g. Westwell Gorse and Furze Platt, 
but is reduced in many tetrads to a few relict shrubs. Still 
abundant at Tadmarton Heath. Plantings, especially near 
new roads and motorways, complicate the native 
distribution. 


U. gallii Planchon 

WESTERN GORSE 

Native. First record 1882, rare. Heaths on sandy soil. 
Found in the 1970s at one of Druce’s five sites, North Leigh 
(3810, 1975 Campbell; 4012, 1969 Bowen & Proctor, but 
probably now lost). 


U. minor Roth 

DWARF GORSE 

Native. First record c. 1847, rare. Infertile, well-drained 
heaths and commons, calcifuge. Rudges Hill Wood (3414, 
BBONT), Sonning Common (6880, 6882, 7080, 1968 
Bowen; 1994 Welsh), Nuffield (6686), Christmas Common 
(7292, 1983 Carter). 


Glycyrrhiza echinata L., LIQUORICE, at Grandpont (5004) 
in Druce (1927), appeared at Hanborough (3814 and 
4014), and Gleditschia triacanthus at Enstone (3422, 1977 
AC Partridge). 


ELAEAGNACEAE 


Hippophae rhamnoides L., SEA-BUCKTHORN, British native, 
introduced in Oxon. First record in Druce (1927) at Swerford Park 
and Headington. A planted shrub with records only from 
Headington (5406) and Garsington (5802, 1972 Bowen). 
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HALORAGACEAE 


Myriophyllum verticillatum L. 

WHORLED WATER-MILFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, rare (12). Rivers, streams, 
ditches, ponds, mostly submerged in base-rich water. Has 
much decreased but is perhaps under-recorded. Druce 
(1927) said it was common in the Thames from Kelmscot 
to Oxford and from Oxford to Goring but it is present 
now in only four Thames tetrads. The dry land var. 
pectinatum DC. was not re-found. 


M. spicatum L. 

SPIKED WATER-MILFOIL 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (85). Submerged in 
rivers, streams, canal, ditches, ponds, in water usually 
nutrient- and base-rich, sometimes calcareous. The records, 
mostly as poor specimens, are from the Thames or its 
backwaters from Iffley upwards and scattered in the 
Windrush, Evenlode, the canal, Cherwell and Thame. In 
ponds, notably in Wychwood. Some of our records could 
perhaps be M. verticillatum. 


M. alterniflorum DC. 

ALTERNATE WATER-MILFOIL 

Native. First records 1969, Witney (3408 Richards) and 
1969, north of Oxford (5012 Perry, also 1970 Richards), 
rare. Base-poor water in ditches, ponds, streams. Also at 
Northmoor (4202, 1970 Richards). 


GUNNERACEAE 


Gunnera manicata Linden ex Andre, BRAZILIAN GIANT-RHUBARB, 
planted near ornamental lakes, was noted from Steeple Barton 
(4424, 1972 Woodell). 


LYTHRACEAE 


Lythrum salicaria L. 

PURPLE-LOOSESTRIFE 

Native. First record 1660, common (247). By slow rivers 
and streams, in ditches, marshes, reed beds, fens, 
occasionally in wet meadows, throughout all river systems, 
common along the Thames but less now than at the time 
of the Halls’ Book of the Thames (1859) from which Druce 
(1886) quotes ‘a glow of rich purple greets the eye ... 
wherever the Purple Loosestrife predominates’. Also in 
eastings 48 along both the canal and Cherwell. 


L. portula (L.) D. Webb 

Peplis portula L. 

WATER-PURSLANE 

Native. First record 1794, rare or overlooked. Wet places, 
especially woodland rides and heathy ground. Druce’s 
published records in the west compare with Foxholes 
(2220, 1993 Killick), Bould Wood (2420, 1962 Palmer), 
Wychwood (3218, 1975 Sheasby), and Eynsham Park 












































Myriophyllum spicatum 






































Lythrum salicaria 


(3810, 1980 Bowen). Newly recorded at Woodstock 
meadows (4416, 1976 Horwood). In the south-east still near 
Nettlebed (6884 and 6886, 1975 Paul; 7086) where 
Sibthorp recorded it, and Binfield Heath (7478). Burn and 
Brenan found it in Bladon Heath and Churchill Heath 
Wood in 1948 (Brenan, 1956). It was near Goring in 1935 
(Fryer) and in Whitecross Green Wood (5814 and 6014, 
1962 Palmer). 


L. junceum Banks & Sol. (L. graeffert Ten.), FALSE GRASS-POLY, was 
near Osney, 1883 (Druce, 1886). L. hyssopifolia L., GRASS-POLY, 
first record 1633, said by Druce (1927) to be ‘very rare and probably 
extinct’, was seen at Dorchester in 1933, and one plant by Theobald 
at Sandford-on-Thames in 1948. 


THYMELAEACEAE 


Daphne mezereum L. 

MEZEREON 

Plate 45. ?Native, nationally scarce. First record 1799, rare. 
Woods, thickets, often on basic soils, mostly in the 
Chilterns. Druce noted that plants were ‘brought from the 
woods to village gardens’. Stonesfield (3816, since 1953), 
Steeple Aston (4624, BBONT), Shambridge Wood (7090, 
1993-94 d’Ayala), Pishill Bottom (7090, 1984 MR Hughes; 
1997 Creed), Watlington Park (7092, 1960 Russell), Greys 
(7282, 1970 Paul), Bix Bottom and Stonor (7288, 1968 
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Paul; 1974; 1988-94 d’Ayala), Beacon Hill (7296, 1968 
and 1988), Henley (7480). 


D. laureola L. 

SPURGE-LAUREL 

Native. First record 1760, frequent (120). Woods, 
associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), 
hedges, plantations, mostly on basic soils, usually in small 
numbers. Commonest on Chalk. Occasionally abundant, 
as at Lewknor Copse. 


ONAGRACEAE 


Willowherbs, Epilobium L., are difficult to differentiate 
and their identification is complicated by the great 
range of hybrids they produce. The recent increase of 
waste and disturbed ground caused by the construction 
of roads and housing and the felling of woodland has 
greatly encouraged Epilobium species whose wind-borne 
seeds, readily spread by air currents, are well adapted 
to colonize bare ground. The arrival in Britain (c. 1891) 
from North America of E. ciliatum, which now hybridizes 
with several of our native species, adds to the problems 
of identification. Most of our records are of species: our 
records of hybrids are few and unrepresentative and 
some of those noted in Druce’s flora have not been 
reported since then. We are grateful for advice from 
TD Pennington in writing this section. A wealth of earlier 
unusual records is supported by specimens in OXF, 
many named by GM Ash. 


Epilobium hirsutum L. 

GREAT WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1640, abundant, almost throughout 
the county (578). Often dominant in ditches, marshes and 
other fertile, base-rich damp places that are little grazed 
or mown, also occasionally in drier waste places, gardens 
and arable land. White-flowered at Kingham (2622, 
Downer), Salford (2826, Sandels), Bourton (4644) and 
Cropredy (4646). 


E. x subhirsutum Gennari (E. hirsutum x E. parviflorum), first 
recorded in 1888, was seen 1936 by Chapple at Marston meadows, 
and 1937 at gravel-pit near Eynsham (24208). E. x erroneum 
Hausskn. (E. hirsutum x E. montanum) recorded by Druce for 
1888 was found at Lambridge, 1927, by Druce & Mrs Wedgewood, 
but not since. E. x brevipilum Hausskn. (E. hirsutum x 
E. tetragonum) was at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1940 (Brenan, 
1956). E. x novae-civitatis Smejkal (E. hirsutum x E. ciliatum) 
first appeared in this survey at Chinnor (7498, Fitter) and in 1992 
at Wheatfield churchyard (6898 Maycock). 


E. parviflorum Schreber 

HOARY WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1794, common (381). Moderately 
fertile meadows, ditches, and drier parts of marshes, 
widespread but usually in small numbers, less often on 
waste ground. 


E. x limosum Schur (E. parviflorum x E. montanum) was collected 
several times by Druce, and by Ash and Chapple in Lambridge 
Wood in 1935. E. x dacicum Borbas (E. parviflorum x E. 
obscurum), reported by Druce from Marston and Lambridge Wood 
(27284), and Chapple from Shotover in 1935, appeared in our 
survey at Haseley (6400, Bowen). 


E. montanum L. 

BROAD-LEAVED WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1794, very common (490). Roadsides, 
hedges, waste and disturbed ground, gardens, walls, base- 
rich woods. Generally distributed. White-flowered at 
Wychwood (3216), Shutford (3840) and Play Hatch (7276). 
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A plant collected by Druce from Henley in 1924 was named 
by GM Ash as E. montanum x E. tetragonum ssp. lamyi 
(F. Schultz) Nyman. 


E. lanceolatum Sebast. & Mauri 

SPEAR-LEAVED WILLOWHERB 

Native. First three records by Palmer, in a garden at 
Fringford (6028, 1958), by a railway at Cropredy (4646, 
1962) and at Milton (4434, 1964), scarce (22). Waste 
places, most often now in the south-east, it appears to 
have spread but some misidentifications occurred. 


E. tetragonum L. ssp. tetragonum 

E. adnatum Griseb. 

SQUARE-STALKED WILLOWHERB 

Native. First reliable record 1880, frequent (175). Marshes, 
ditches, gardens, churchyards, woodland paths, waste 
places, less frequent in the west. Ssp. lamyi (F. Schultz) 
Nyman was reported by Druce near Henley in 1924, and 
by Chapple in 1935. Sutton (4006, 1973 Palmer), 
Headington (5404, 1975 Palmer) and Watlington (6894). 
Other records of ssp. amy: include Ewelme churchyard 
(6490, 1931 Druce), Jackdaw Lane, Oxford 1940 (Brenan, 
1956). OXF has several of the hybrids between the 
subspecies tetragonum and lamyi. 


E. tetragonum x E. ciliatum at Headington (5206) in 1966 and 
Shotover (5606) in 1968, was collected by Palmer, both OXF, 
det. Pennington. 


E. obscurum Schreber 

SHORT-FRUITED WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1880, frequent but probably over- 
recorded according to Palmer (181). Moderately fertile 
ditches, waste and shaded places, woods. Seemingly 
much increased from Druce’s 19 records, but Druce, 
having separated it from E. tetragonum as recently as 
1880, may have erred on the side of caution. 


E. roseum Schreber 

PALE WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1884, scarce (59). Damp places, 
woods, gardens. It seems to have spread, as Druce 
named only three sites outside Oxford; and colonies at 
Wheatley in 1937, and Burleigh Wood, Bladon in 1942 
(Brenan, 1946) were deemed worthy of report. 


E. ciliatum Raf. 

AMERICAN WILLOWHERB 

Introduced. First records at Henley (1935 Ash), 
Cassington (4410, 1938 Chapple) and Oxford in 1940 
(Brenan, 1946). There are four later records of 1946- 
48 in Brenan (1956). Now common (362). Wet and 
waste places, gardens, woods, railways, etc. It is now 
challenging EF. montanum as our second most common 
willowherb. 


E. ciliatum x E. parviflorum and E. ciliatum x E. montanum 
both 1.3 m high, were found by Killick in a ditch at Benson 
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(6092, 1992), and one of the former at Eynsham Park (3810, 
1993), all confirmed by Pennington. The latter hybrid was also 
reported from 14 churchyards by Maycock and Woods, the first 
being at Chastleton (2428) in 1990. 


E. palustre L. 

MARSH WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (39). Confined 
to base-poor, rather acid marshes, fens and bogs, which 
are declining habitats. However, it persists around 
Otmoor and in other sites noted by Druce, and has been 
found more widely in the north and west. 
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Cornus sanguinea Cornus sericea 


E. brunnescens (Cockayne) Raven & Engelhorn, NEW ZEALAND 
WILLOWHERB, arrived in Warks in 1966 and an Abingdon 
garden, VC 22 (1994-96 Killick) and should be sought in VC 23. 


Chamerion angustifolium (L.) Holub 

Epilobium angustifolium L., 

Chamaenerion angustifolium (L.) Scop. 

ROSEBAY WILLOWHERB 

Native. First record 1765, abundant almost throughout 
the county (569). A successful invader of all kinds of fairly 
dry waste ground on various soils, woodland clearings, 
railway verges and gardens. Druce (1927) listed over 40 
sites, many of them in woodland but its habitats and range 


have both greatly increased since then. White-flowered at 
New Yatt (3612). 


Oenothera L. species are critical. Most of the few OXF 
holdings were checked by Rostanski in 1977. 


Oenothera glazioviana Micheli ex C. Martius 

O. erythrosepala Borbas, O. lamarckhiana Seringe 
LARGE-FLOWERED EVENING-PRIMROSE 

Introduced. First record Oxford 1908, uncommon (38). 
Waste places, railway banks, tips, waysides, often on free- 
draining soil. An urban species, most frequent in Oxford, 
Caversham, Banbury and Henley. It has spread considerably. 


O. x britannica Rostanski (O. glazioviana x O. cambrica) was at 
Blackfriar’s Road, Oxford, 1977 (Rostanski, 1982). 


O. biennis L. 

COMMON EVENING-PRIMROSE 

Introduced. First record 1857, scarce (25). In similar 
habitats to the previous species but more scattered. 


O. cambrica Rostanski, SMALL-FLOWERED EVENING-PRIMROSE, 1S 
introduced in Oxon. First record by Palmer at Roman Way (5402, 
1972) and again by Rostanski (1977, OXF). In four Oxford tetrads 
(4808, 5004-06, 5402) and at Culham (5294, Palmer OXF, 1993- 
95 Killick), in similar habitats to O. biennis. Palmer’s plant (OXF), 
from near the old gasworks, Oxford (5004, 1972-75), originally 
named O. chicaginensis de Vries ex Renner, belongs here. Plants 
lacking hairs with red bulbous bases are var. impunctata Rostanski. 
‘O. muricata L.” from Henley (1935 Chapple, det. CE Britton) would 
probably now be referred to O. rubricaulis Kleb. In North Oxford 
tip 1977-78 were also found O. stricta Ledeb. ex Link, FRAGRANT 
EVENING-PRIMROSE (5008), Clarkia amoena (Lehm.) Nelson and 
J.F. Macbr. (as Oenothera whitney), GODETIA (4808) and Fuchsia 
magellanica Lam., FUCHSIA (5008). 


Circaea lutetiana L. 

ENCHANTER’S-NIGHTSHADE 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(373). Abundant in woods and thickets (in all tetrads with 
extensive woodland but scarce in the north even where 
woodland is present), hedges and a weed of shrubberies 
and gardens. Tolerant of shade. 


Lopezia coronata Andrews, CROWN-JEWELS, was found by 
Brenan, 1938, at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford. 


CORNACEAE 


Cornus sanguinea L. 

Thelycramia sanguinea (L.) Fourr. 

DOGWOOD 

Native. First record 1677, very common and widespread 
(511). Hedges, thickets, scrub, open woods. Abundant on 
Chalk, plentiful in Chalk scrub and invasive in Chalk 
grassland, also on basic clays and most other strata. 
Frequently planted. 
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C. sericea L. 

C. stolonifera Michaux 

RED-OSIER DOGWOOD 

Introduced, first record in Druce (1927) (17). Often 
planted in parks, by roads and rivers. 


Three other planted species were recorded: C. mas L., 
CORNELIAN-CHERRY, recorded by Druce (1927), south Oxford 
(5004), Crowsley (7278, 1968 Bowen), C. nuttallii, Broadwell 
Manor Farm (2402, 1985 BBONT) and Aucuba japonica 
Thunb., SPOTTED-LAUREL, Heythrop Park (3626, BBONT), 
Rousham Park (4624, 1980 Bowen) and Caversfield churchyard 
(5824, 1989 Maycock, Woods). 


SANTALACEAE 


Thesium humifusum DC. 

BASTARD-TOADFLAX 

Native. First record c. 1770, rare. Among thin short 
permanent grass on dry limestone banks and downs, 
parasitic on roots (of Asperula, Scabiosa, Festuca, etc., 
according to Druce). Taynton quarries (2214-16, 1945 
Jones; 1986 Sandels, Chapman), south of Stonesfield (3816, 
BBONT), Goring (6078, several records; 6080, English 
Nature). Decreasing: of Druce’s five sites only that at Goring 
was re-found. This easily overlooked plant was also seen 
earlier near Chadlington (1939, Lady Roche). 
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llex aquifolium Buxus sempervirens 


OXFORDSHIRE 


VISCACEAE 


Viscum album L. 

MISTLETOE 

Plate 46. Native. First record 1794, scarce (48). Parasitic 
on trees and shrubs especially Crataegus, Malus, Populus 
(especially P. x canadensis), Robinia (as at the Plain, Oxford), 
and Tilia, less often on other Rosaceae, Acer and Salix. 
Only a tiny fraction of potential hosts is affected (Killick, 
1996). Many are by or near the Thames especially near 
Caversham, Henley and Oxford. Most easily spotted 
between December and March it was under-recorded until 
the nationwide surveys of 1995-96 by Plantlife increased 
our records by 60%. 


CELASTRACEAE 


Euonymus europaeus L. 

SPINDLE 

Native. First record 1780, common (382). Hedges, scrub, 
open woods, typically on Chalk and Oolite, and very 
common in the Chilterns; but it grows on many other soils. 
Increased plantings for its vivid fruit are extending its 
natural range. 


E. latifolius (L.) Miller, LARGE-LEAVED SPINDLE, an introduction in 
hedges and gardens, was noted in east Oxford (5206, 1980 Bowen). 


AQUIFOLIACEAE 


Ilex aquifolium L. 

HOLLY 

Native. First record 1794, very common (433). A dioecious 
species of woods, hedges and scrub, in all tetrads with 
extensive woodland, associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995). Abundant in the Chilterns where 
it can be dominant in the shrub layer, and also in the north- 
west, in smaller numbers elsewhere. In north Oxon near 
old trackways (I Whitfield, cited by Peterken, 1975.). Its 
plantings in many places, notably churchyards, have 
widened its distribution. 


I. x altaclerensis (hort. ex Loudon) Dallimore (I. aquifolium x 
I. perado Aiton), HIGHCLERE HOLLY, which is commonly planted, 
was noted at Shiplake (7678, 1985 Bowen). 


BUXACEAE 


Buxus sempervirens L. 

Box 

Introduced. A Red Data Book species. First record 1885, 
common (166). Plentiful and seemingly wild in scrub on 
Chalk, a habitat in which it is native in Bucks. Planted and 
sometimes self-sown in many situations including 
churchyards, larger gardens and estates, plantations. Also 
common in suburban gardens where we did not record it. 
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EUPHORBIACEAE 


Mercurialis perennis L. 

DoG’s MERCURY 

Native. First record 1660, very common, widespread (388). 
Woods, thickets and hedgerows, tolerant of dense shade. 
Abundant in Chiltern beechwoods, common in the 
Wychwood area, succeeding in most good base-rich shaded 
woodland soils. It can dominate the field layer but is 
susceptible to waterlogging (Martin, 1968) and summer 
drought (Killick). This dioecious plant spreads vegetatively, 
producing separate male and female clones of which males 
are more frequent in canopy openings and females in the 
shade (Wade, Armstrong and Woodell, 1981). 


M. annua L. 

ANNUAL MERCURY 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (59). A dioecious 
annual weed of gardens, cultivated ground and waste 
places, often on lighter soils, usually near habitations, now 
frequent in Oxford. After 1794 it was seen only in Oxford 
(1890), Bensington (1911, OXF), Oxford Botanic Garden 
(Druce, 1927) and Old Headington (1942 Gough) but since 
then has spread steadily or was previously overlooked. 


Euphorbia corallioides L., CORAL SPURGE, was found by Clokie 
near Port Meadow (4808, 1949, OXF). 


E. platyphyllos L. 

BROAD-LEAVED SPURGE 

Native. First record 1883, rare. Arable field margins. Known 
to Druce at Tackley and in Oxford. It was at Westcott Barton 
in 1931 (Miller, two or three plants). Found in our survey 
at Brize Norton (3008, 1978 Loukes, det. Palmer, OXF) 
and Bletchingdon (5016, 1979 Killick). 


E. helioscopia L. 

SUN SPURGE 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(504). Arable fields, gardens, waste places, disturbed 
ground, less abundant than E. peplus. 


E. lathyris L. 

CAPER SPURGE 

Introduced or perhaps native. First record 1885, frequent 
(71). Gardens and waste places, very widely scattered. 
Recorded from only nine localities in Druce (1927), it has 
presumably increased. 


E. exigua L. 

DWARF SPURGE 

Probably native. First record 1794, widespread, locally 
common (319). Arable land, occasionally in gardens and 
waste places. 


E. peplus L. 

PETTY SPURGE 

Native. First record 1660, very common, often abundant 
(477). A troublesome weed in gardens, especially well- 
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tilled and arable land, waste ground, common near 
habitations. 


E. x pseudovirgata (Schur) S06 

(E. esula x E. waldsteinii (Sojak) R.-Smith) 

E. uralensis auct., non Fischer ex Link, 

E. virgata auct., non Waldst. & Kit. nec. Desf. 

‘TWIGGY SPURGE 

Introduced. First record according to Druce (1927) was 
by Towndrow in 1900 (as E. pseudocyparissias Jordan), rare 
casual. Rough grass, waste places, hedges. Formerly (OXF) 
at Caversham, Bullingdon, Woodstock (1946 Chapple) and 
Henley, and at Peppard (1936, RDG). Recently at 
Broughton Poggs (2202), Burford (2410, 1973 Palmer, 
OXF; 1947 Fitter), Wootton (4218, 1980 Bowen), foot of 
Kent’s Hill (7280, 1977 JA and EA Cole). This hybrid and 


the next species have been confused. 


E. esula L. 

LEAFY SPURGE 

Introduced. First record 1935 near Woodstock (OXF, det. 
AK Millar), rare (10). Grassy and waste places, hedges. 
Druce listed four sites but his specimens have been re- 
determined as E. x pseudovirgata. Recorded, but not 
recently, at Thame (Gough) and in the Lye Valley. 


E. cyparissias L., Cypress SPURGE. ?Introduced. First record 
Druce (1886), rare. Grassy and waste places. Since 1927 only at 
Sonning Common (1931 Powell; OXF; 1935 Williams, RDG), 
sandy field below Stow Wood (1938 Cruttwell, since ploughed, 
Brenan, 1946), Lower Arncott (6018, 1960 Palmer), Harpsden 
Golf Course (7480, 1961 Simmonds, RDG) and Chinnor (7400, 
1994 Fitter). 


E. amygdaloides L. ssp. amygdaloides 

WooD SPURGE 

Plate 47. Native. First record 1794, locally common (148). 
Woods, associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 
1995), sometimes in shady hedgerows. A conspicuous 
feature of Chiltern woodland. In much of the area covered 
by the present and former Wychwood. 


RHAMNACEAE 


Rhamnus cathartica L. 

BUCKTHORN 

Native. First record 1737, common and widespread (445). 
Hedgerows, scrub, open woods, usually in small numbers. 
Commonest on Chalk but extending to all strata. Well into 
the 19th century the berries were collected for chemists 
from bushes in Oxon and Bucks as a purgative (Grigson, 
1987). 


Frangula alnus Miller 

Rhamnus frangula L. 

ALDER BUCKTHORN 

Native. First record 1890, rare (13). Wet peaty woods, damp 
heaths, usually on base-poor soil. Still at Druce’s only site, 


Waterperry Wood (6008, 1974 Palmer). Our other 12 sites 
are scattered, mostly to north and west of Oxford. 


VITACEAE 


Vitis vinifera L., GRAPE-VINE, 1s increasingly cultivated but rarely 
naturalizes. First record at Grandpont Tip (5004, 1954 Bowen, OXF), 
also North Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen). Also in hedges or scrub 
at Bampton (3002, 1975 Palmer), Culham (5094, 1992 Palmer), 
St Anne’s Road, Headington (5406, 1995 Woods). Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia (L.) Planchon (Vitis qguinquefolia (L.) Druce), VIRGINIA- 
CREEPER. Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) at Marston. Much 
planted, naturalized on walls, hedges, in scrub and tips. Little Faringdon 
(2200, 1990 Killick), North Oxford tip (4808), south Oxford (5004), 
Wheatley (5804, 1968 Palmer), Cuddesdon (6002, 1975 Palmer), 
Thame (7004, 1978 Fitter), Caversham (7274, 1984 Carter). 


LINACEAE 


Linum usitatissimum L. 

FLAX 

Introduced. First record 1780, scarce in the 1970s but now 
frequent (40). Relict on field edges, roadsides, less often 
railway ballast and tips. Formerly grown for linen but 
recently for oil, it is now spreading with its present increased 
cultivation. 
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L. perenne L. ssp. anglicum (Miller) Ock. was recorded as a garden 
escape at Kelmscot (2298) in 1987 and at Crowsley (7280, BBONT). 
One plant of L. austriacum L. ssp. austriacum was seen with 
Dianthus (q.v.) by the A40 at Asthall Barrow (1980 Macpherson). 


L. catharticum L. 

FAIRY FLAX 

Native. First record 1794, common (250). Dry pastures, 
heaths. Mostly on poor, partially bare alkaline soils, very 
common on Chalk and less frequently on Oolites, it grows 
on wet basic soils in quarries and is abundant in some hay 
meadows on clay. Also on road verges and waste ground 
where free of taller plants. 


Radiola linoides Roth 

ALLSEED 

Native. First record Binfield Heath in 1881, rare. Damp 
heaths. More recently only at Stonesfield (3816, 1969 Hoare) 
and on bare ground in Ardley Quarry (5226, 1982 BBONT). 


POLYGALACEAE 


Polygala vulgaris L. 

COMMON MILKWORT 

Native. First record 1660 was probably this species, frequent 
(112). Short grassland on poor, often calcareous soils, banks, 
quarries, less often heaths or boggy places over base-rich 
clay. Possibly indicates ancient grassland, decreasing with 
habitat loss. We did not distinguish the subspecies and our 
records are probably mostly ssp. vulgaris. The ssp. collina 
(Reichb.) Borbas (P. oxyptera auct., non Reichb.) was noted 
by Druce on Lewknor Hill in 1881. 


P. serpyllifolia Hose 

HEATH MILKWORT 

Native. First record 1863 at Tadmarton, rare (12). Dry 
pastures and heaths on acid often sandy or peaty soils. Now 
on the gravels between Freeland and Wychwood, with small 
numbers in the far south-east and in other places, but lost 
from Shotover and elsewhere, with its habitat. 


P. calcarea F. Schultz 

CHALK MILKWORT 

Native. First record 1870, very local (27). On grassy downs, 
in by far the greatest quantities on Chalk. It is still in most of 
Druce’s sites between Watlington and Goring and also to the 
east and north of these, but even here it is far less widespread 
than P. vulgaris which progressively replaces it to the north- 
east. Still in several places near Burford (1936 Riddelsdell, 
OXF; 1967 Palmer). It was plentiful at Taynton in 1946 
(Brenan, 1956), still there in 1986 (Chapman) and 1997. 


STAPHYLEACEAE 


Staphylea pinnata L. BLADDERNUT, first noted in Druce, 1927 
at Baldon House, was collected at Headington (5206, 1966 
McClintock, RNG). 
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Aesculus hippocastanum 


HIPPOCASTANACEAE 


Aesculus hippocastanum L. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT 

Introduced. First record Druce (1886), very common (487). 
Villages, parks, roadsides, woods, widely planted for 
ornament. Self-sown trees have appeared since 1927 and 
now are common, but our survey did not separate these 
from planted specimens. 


A. carnea Hayne 
RED HORSE-CHESTNUT 
Introduced. First record 1968 at Charlbury (3618, 
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Maycock) (11, no map presented). It is sometimes planted 
or grafted onto A. hippocastanum and 1s in similar places. 


ACERACEAE 


Acer L., maples, are increasingly popular as amenity trees 
and many regenerate, thus are increasing. 


Acer platanoides L. 

NORWAY MAPLE 

Introduced. First recorded planted at Cornbury Park (1922 
Druce, OXF), next in 1968 at Goring (6080), common 
(134). Woods, hedges, plantations, gardens, widely planted 
in many soils and situations. Since 1968 it has been rapidly 
increasing in Oxon and Berks. In Oxon there were six 
records for ‘self-sown’ plants. Bowen (1968) recorded it in 
21 out of 97 10 km squares in Berks. 


A. campestre L. 

FIELD MAPLE 

Native. First record 1289, common, throughout the county 
(580). Wild in hedges, scrub and woods, and associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Increasingly 
planted in amenity areas, farmland and by trunk roads. It 
is likely that many seemingly ‘wild’ trees are planted, its 
popularity as a planted tree widening its range considerably. 


A. pseudoplatanus L. 

SYCAMORE 

Introduced. First record 1677, abundant (570). In almost all 
soils and situations, woods, hedges, plantations, often planted 
in these and also in gardens, parks and by roads. Despite its 
introduction over 400 years ago, its increased planting since 
1750 and its power of aggressive colonization, it is still locally 
scarce, e.g. near Otmoor and to the east of Bicester. 


Several other introduced maples have been reported and are 
increasingly planted or perhaps self-sown. A. cappadocicum Gled., 
CAPPADOCIAN MAPLE, in a copse east of Taynton (2212) and at 
South Lawn (2814, both 1992 Killick); A. monspessulanum L.., 
MONTPELIER MAPLE, was planted at Ewelme (Druce, 1927); 
A. palmatum Thunb., SMOOTH JAPANESE-MAPLE, Shipton (2616), 
Marston (5206, 1970 Bowen); A. saccharinum L., SILVER MAPLE, 
Cokethorpe (3606, 1969 Richards), Tusmore (5630, 1993 Killick). 


ANACARDIACEAE 


Rhus hirta (L.) Sudw., STAG’S-HORN SUMACH, introduced and 
spreading by suckers, was seen south-west of Shipton-under- 
Wychwood (2414, 1983) and Aston Rowant (7298, 1979, Fitter). 


SIMAROUBACEAE 


Ailanthus altissima (Miller) Swingle, ‘TREE-OF-HEAVEN, was first 
recorded introduced at Fulbrook (1952 Fitter), also at Great Milton 
(6202, 1968 Fitter), Gloucester Green bus station, Oxford (5006, 


1977 Palmer, OXF), North Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen), Ardley 
(5426, BBONT), seemingly self-sown by track above Newnham 
Warren Farm, Crowmarsh (6088, 1992 Palmer). 


OXALIDACEAE 


Oxalis corniculata L. 

PROCUMBENT YELLOW-SORREL 

Introduced. First record Iffley Road, Oxford 1895, frequent 
(72). A persistent weed in gardens and churchyards, 
spreading to waste places, pavements, walls and stony 
ground. Usually does not spread far, so is associated with 
habitations, especially villages. It seems to be increasing its 
range. Forms with purple leaves were sometimes recorded 
as var. atropurpurea Van Houtte ex Planchon. 


O. exilis Cunn. 

LEAST YELLOW-SORREL 

Introduced. First record Oxford (5006, 1968 Perry). 
Habitats as previous, but not so common. Also at Witney 
(3610), Swalcliffe (3636), Whitchurch (6276, Bowen), 
Sonning Common (7080, 1973 Paul), Thame Park (7002) 
and in churchyards at Kencot (2404), Duns Tew (4428), 
Upper Wardington (4846, 1992 JW Partridge), pavement 
in Windmill Road, Headington (5406, 1995 Woods), South 
Weston (7096). As this was given varietal status only in the 
1970s it may be under-recorded. 
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Acer pseudoplatanus Oxalis corniculata 
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O. stricta L. 

UPRIGHT YELLOW-SORREL 

Introduced. First record Oxford 1869, uncommon (39). A 
weed of waste places and flower beds, it spreads only short 
distances and is usually in small numbers, mostly near 
habitations. 


O. articulata Savigny 

PINK-SORREL 

Introduced. First record 1971, scarce (17). A cultivated plant 
increasingly naturalized in waste and stony ground, 
roadsides, in five churchyards and on banks, nearly always 
near habitations. Many of the records are by Loukes, 
Maycock and Woods. 


O. acetosella L. 

WOOD-SORREL 

Native. First record 1660, locally common (129). Associated 
with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), most typical 
of the Chiltern beechwoods and Wychwood, also in hedges, 
thickets, conifer plantations, streamsides, preferring moist 
undisturbed humus-rich soil and thriving on hummocks 
and dead tree trunks that rise above the leaf litter. Tolerates 
shade, often on north-facing slopes. 


O. debilis Kunth, LARGE-FLOWERED PINK-SORREL. Introduced. First 
record Garsington (5802, 1972 Bowen). Also North Oxford tip (5008), 
Nuneham (5496-98), Checkendon churchyard (6682). A weed spread 
by bulbils. O. latifolia Kunth, GARDEN PINK-SORREL, was seen as a garden 
escape at North Oxford tip (5008, 1978 Bowen). O. pes-caprae L., 
BERMUDA-BUTTERCUP, appeared spontaneously in a flower bed in the 
Oxford Botanic Garden (5204, 1994 JW Partridge). O. incarnata L., 
PALE PINK-SORREL. Introduced. First record Bloxham (4234, 1969), 
rare. From gardens spreading to walls, tilled ground and banks. Sutton 
(4206, 1975 Loukes), Woodstock churchyard (4416), Barton Abbey 
(4424, 1982 Bowen), North Oxford tip (5006), Bletchingdon (5016, 
1987 Mabberley), Garsington (5802, 1972 Bowen), Whitchurch (6276). 


GERANIACEAE 


Geranium endressii Gay 

FRENCH CRANE’S-BILL 

Introduced. First record 1938 (Heythrop, 1938 Lady Roche, 
OXF), rare (13). Cultivated and naturalized in a few places, 
mainly on waste ground. At Nettlebed in 1962 (Balfour, 
RDG). 


G. x oxonianum Yeo (G. endressii x G. versicolor), DRUCE’S CRANE’S- 
BILL. Introduced, garden origin. First records by Bowen (North 
Oxford tip, 5006, 1954) and Clokie (Aristotle Lane, 5008), both in 
OXF; occasionally escaped. Limbrook (3808, 1987 BBONT), Stoke 
Row (6684), Nettlebed (7084-86). Recently planted (1996) on Druce’s 
grave in Holywell Cemetery, Oxford. Palmer had it from Sutton 
Courtenay pits (5094, VC 22, 1977, OXF). G. versicolor L., 
PENCILLED CRANE’S-BILL. Introduced. First record near Bampton, 
Mrs Milne in Hb. Boswell (Druce, 1886, as G. striatum L.). Garden 
plant, occasionally escaping. Enstone (3822), North Oxford tip (4808, 
5008, OXF), Dunsden (7276, 1969 Simmonds). 


G. rotundifolium L. 

ROUND-LEAVED CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1744, frequent (141). Dry soil and banks, 
walls, gardens and waste places. Widely distributed in Oxford. 


G. pratense L. 

MEADOW CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1794, common (374). Meadows, moist 
grassland, roadside verges. Many of its natural habitats 
have been lost through ‘improvement’ and roadside verges 
are its last stronghold. Druce thought it chiefly confined 
to the ‘trough of the Thames valley and its larger 
tributaries’ but it is most widespread on the Oolite. 
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Geranium rotundifolium 
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G. sanguineum L. 

BLOODY CRANE’S-BILL 

Introduced. First record this survey. Recorded in four tetrads: 
Eynsham (4208), Oxford (5004, 1972 Palmer; 5006), Abingdon 
(5094). 


G. columbinum L. 

LONG-STALKED CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1680, rather local (52). Dry 
grasslands, especially on calcareous soils, mostly on the 
Chilterns and Cotswolds, but nearly always in small 
numbers. 


G. dissectum L. 

CUT-LEAVED CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1677, abundant and widespread (581). 
Grassland and hedgebanks, and a weed of gardens and 
arable fields. Sometimes extremely abundant, e.g. in 


abandoned arable fields. 


G. pyrenaicum Burm. f. 

HEDGEROW CRANE’S-BILL 

?Native. First record 1787, widespread (255). Mainly on 
roadside verges, and often near dwellings, especially 
concentrated around Oxford. 


G. pusillum L. 

SMALL-FLOWERED CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1680, frequent (125). Cultivated land, 
waste land, open grassland. With concentrations on the 
Corallian, Kimmeridge Clay and sandy soils. 


G. molle L. 

DOVE’S-FOOT CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1680, common (462). Cultivated land, 
grassy places, waste ground, roadsides. Surprisingly scarce 
in the west of the county, perhaps under-recorded. 
Contrary to Druce’s statement, it is common on the Chalk 
and in the Thames Valley. 


G. lucidum L. 

SHINING CRANE’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1680, rather uncommon (72). Walls 
and bare ground, very often in churchyards, mostly 
on calcareous soils. Can spread very rapidly as a garden 
weed. 


G. robertianum L. 

HERB-ROBERT 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(569). Woods, shady banks, hedges, walls, gardens, rarely 
on pollard willows. White-flowered forms were recorded 
in 3818, 7082, 7238, and a pale form in 5898. 


G. phaeum L. 

DUSKY CRANE’S-BILL 

Introduced. First record 1835, rare (13). Sometimes 
escaping from gardens. Chapple’s plant from Adwell 
(6898, 1946) and Palmer’s from Chastleton (2430, 1970) 
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are in OXF, and Paul’s from Crocker End, Nettlebed 
in RDG. 


Erodium maritimum (L.) L’ Hér., SEA STORK’S-BILL, was recorded 
as an established weed in Oxford Botanic Garden (Druce, 1927). 
E. moschatum L., MUSK STORK’S-BILL, first record 1800 or 1831, 
was found 1938 by Brenan at Jackdaw Lane (5204; Brenan, 
1946). It also appeared in shoddy at Drayton St Leonard (1963 
Simmonds, RDG) and in St Ebbe’s, Oxford (5006, 1981 Palmer). 
At the Holt, Abingdon (5096, VC 22, 1976 Palmer). 


E. cicutarium (L.) L’Hér. 

COMMON STORK’S-BILL 

Native. First record 1744, local (70). In well-drained fields, 
on walls and in sandy places. 


LIMNANTHACEAE 


Limnanthes douglasii R. Br., MEADOW-FOAM, introduced, first 
record 1975 BJ Campbell, ‘long-established’ by road near 
Wootton (4218). 


TROPAEOLACEAE 


Tropaeolum peregrinum L., CANARY-CREEPER, was at Jackdaw 
Lane in 1911 (OXF), and Marston in 1913. Bowen found it (as 
T. aduncum Smith) with the next species at Grandpont Tip (1955, 
OXF). 


T. majus L. 

NASTURTIUM 

Introduced. First record 1917 (Iffley, OXF), casual (8). An 
annual, sometimes escaping to waste ground, etc. but not 
persisting. 


BALSAMINACEAE 


Impatiens capensis Meerb. 

I. biflora Walter 

ORANGE BALSAM 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), frequent (69). 
Banks of rivers, streams, canals and other wet places, usually 
among other tallish species. Has spread from Henley 
upstream, reaching Caversham by 1945 (Simmonds, RDG) 
and Iffley by 1955 and is now all along the Thames below 
(but surprisingly not above) Oxford, and along much of 
the Cherwell, canal and Thame. Like many other 
introduced species, this sets seed despite the absence of its 
normal pollinators, in this case hummingbirds (James, 
1948). 


I. parviflora DC. 

SMALL BALSAM 

Introduced. First record in Cowley, Oxford 1860, 
uncommon (39). Waste ground and gardens, especially 
in Oxford and near villages, also in disturbed ground 


especially woods and other shady places, preferring 
sandy soils. Has spread from centres near Oxford and 
Checkendon since 1927 but not yet to the north-west. 


I. glandulifera Royle 

INDIAN BALSAM 

Introduced. First record 1911, frequent (97). Banks of rivers 
and streams and other damp places, often with moderate 
disturbance (Grime eé al., 1988). It can colonize drier places, 
but less successfully and can dominate and exclude most 
other species. Druce (1927) reported only two localities, so 
it has spread considerably. Unlike many introduced species 
it attracts numerous insect pollinators (Valentine, 1978). 
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ARALIACEAE 


Hedera helix L. 

Ivy 

Native. First record 1289, very common, throughout 
the county, unrecorded only from marginal tetrads 
3498, 4608, 5292, 6420, 6428 (591). Woods, plantations, 
hedges, also walls, fences, road verges, railway cuttings and 
quarries, on most soils. The subspecies were segregated 
in Britain only after our main survey; the nearest records 
of the ssp. hibernica (Kirchner) D. McClint. cited by 
McAllister & Rutherford (1990) are more than 50 km from 
the county. 


APIACEAE 


Hydrocotyle vulgaris L. 

MARSH PENNYWORT 

Native. First record 1657, local and now rare (10). Marshes 
and fens, wet places. Druce (1927) called it ‘local’, giving 
21 sites, but it has since declined as a result of drainage. 


Sanicula europaea L. 

SANICLE 

Native. First record 1657, common (224). Almost entirely 
in woodland, often abundant. Wilson & Reid (1995) 
associate it with ancient woodland in Oxon. Found on 
many soil types, especially on humus-rich neutral soils. 
Commonly under beech and tolerant of dense shade 
including that of yew. Scarce in the lowlands and on clays. 
Slow growing, and long-lived, it can invade secondary 
woodland. 


Astrantia major L., ASTRANTIA, a garden escape first noted near 
Charlbury in 1920, was recorded in Bucknell churchyard (5624) 
by Maycock. 


Chaerophyllum temulum L. 

ROUGH CHERVIL 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(484). Road verges, hedgerows, wood edges, shady places, 
beginning to flower soon after Anthriscus sylvestris. 


Anthriscus sylvestris (L.) Hoffm. 

Cow PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, abundant throughout the county 
(596). Hedgerows, wood edges, roadsides and some 
grassland including that by roads, railways, streams and 
woodland rides, churchyards, river banks and waste places, 
common beneath isolated trees in grassland, thriving in 
nutrient-rich soils. Clapham (1953) regarded it as a 
woodland plant in northern Europe and a conspicuous 
grassland plant elsewhere there. The practice of mowing 
roadside verges and leaving the cut material to rot has 
probably encouraged its increase in this habitat. Though it 
occurs in interglacial deposits there are no early pollen 
records, but its native status seems in little doubt. Spalik & 
Woodell (1994) have shown that it is andromonoecious 
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Chaerophyllum temulum Scandix pecten-veneris 


(hermaphrodite and male flowers occurring on the same 


plant). 


A. cerefolium (L.) Hoffm. 

GARDEN CHERVIL 

Introduced. First record in Oxford 1867, rare casual. A former 
garden herb in waste places, now decreasing. In Oxford at Jackdaw 
Lane in 1938 (Brenan) and in our survey at North Oxford tip 
(5006, 1980 Bowen), Horton (5812) and Easington (6696). 


A. caucalis M. Bieb. 

A. anthniscus (L.) 

BUR PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Hedges, waysides, dry 
sunny places, on light sandy soils. There are few suitable 
habitats for it in the county. Ascott (2816, 1986 Woodstock 
Museum), Bampton (3004, 1977 Adnams), Witney 
(churchyard, 3408, Maycock & Woods), west of Farmoor 
(4406), Abingdon (4896, 1993-95 Killick), Maidensgrove 
(7288). Bordering a gravel-pit between Eynsham and 
Cassington in 1946 (Brenan, 1956). Not re-found at 
Druce’s 12 sites, except at Witney. 


Scandix pecten-veneris L. 

SHEPHERD ’S-NEEDLE 

Native, now nationally scarce. First record 1794, rare (24). 
An arable weed, Druce reported it as ‘common and 
generally distributed’ but it has declined everywhere. 
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Stubble burning may have speeded its decline here as it 





has in Suffolk. Many of our records are from the early BAe Ne 
years of recording and have since been lost. The latest : , | 
were at Bicester (5822, 1987) and Chinnor (1995 BBONT). 7 1/ J oe 
gt Nf — . 
S. iberica M. Bieb. and S. stellata Banks & Sol. (Scandicium s/o tT J |\& 
pinnatifidum (Vent.) Thellung), were reported by Druce (1927), © (RSS 
but have not been seen since. : y ‘ ! $3058 kee 
ei? | a 
Myrrhis odorata (L.) Scop. ; ih | | iin, 2 | 
SWEET CICELY ee i ‘AL 
British native. First record 1794. A former pot-herb, almost Ta a Te 7 





certainly an introduction in Oxon. Roadside near Swalcliffe a eee aye ut ge 
(3636), Bourton (4444, 1992 JW Partridge), Shepherd’s Pimpinella major 
Green (7082, 1986 Carter), Greys (7282, 1983 Carter), Bix 
Bottom, introduced by Bowen (7286, 1990 Brickstock), 
Middle Assendon (7484, roadside near Golden Balls Inn, 
‘for many years’, 1972 Paul; 1979 Bowen). 








Coriandrum sativum L. 

CORIANDER 

Introduced. First record 1898, rare casual. Tips and waste 
places. Lechlade (2000), North Oxford tip (4808, 1971, 1978 
Bowen), South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen), Headington (5206, 
1968 Gough), Ambrosden (6018, 1976 Goodhind). Its current 
popularity as a pot-herb may lead to an increase. 








Smyrnium olusatrum L. 

ALEXANDERS 

British native, introduced in Oxon. First record 1794, rare, as in 
Druce (1927). Waste places. Kelmscot (2298). 











Conopodium majus (Gouan) Loret 

PIGNUT 

Native. First record 1660, common (231). Woodlands, 
scrub, grassland and meadows where it is sometimes very 
abundant. as in BBONT’s Hornton Meadow Reserve 
(3846). On deep mineral neutral to acid soils, it is often 
associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995) 
and is common in some Chiltern woods. 























Pimpinella major (L.) Hudson 
GREATER BURNET-SAXIFRAGE 
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; : ; Sium latifolium Berula erecta 
Native. First record 1794, rather local (50). Wood margins, 
road verges, hedgerows. Particularly concentrated in the ry , 
area north-east of Oxford, on heavy clays. Var. rosea is 5- 4 ek 4 aN patel ete ip ol LAY 
recorded from Horspath (5604). Bey |" ain teh i 7 a : 
° CoA ees | ae ERS \ Q ins “e 
Er. saxifraga Li ee aa = | g roe nat ~— $ % 
BURNET-SAXIFRAGE ay _| Roe ssi es t 
. ° . ae . s 
Native. First record 1794, widespread and common (414). Re, 0° Soy | ed 
+ . mesh — | ere alas! | LV | @ ee & 
Grassy places and in churchyards, especially on Chalk and >. / is WRI) fa | ee 
limestone, but less on the heavier clays. ot _seme |$ 9 | 1) OA parti Lead 
T. | ‘eo t, y ‘ Ts | tm S Ss 
: . go ote ne oa ee 
Aegopodium podagraria L. ee | Nal ea y | CN 
| Noe | ) Nede 
re 3—+—__+--_+} + } a 8-——+-- + — + L 
GROUND ELDER . | Pade abel iey bm oe wy 
Possibly native, but widely introduced, perhaps by the ie LG iia’) § be eae ee 
Romans as a medicinal or pot herb. First record 1660, very Oenanthe fistulosa Oenanthe silaifolia 


common and widespread (544). Usually well established 
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in grassy places, waste ground, roadsides and some 
woodlands. Druce’s (1927) account is still accurate: ‘hedges, 
waysides, spinneys, garden ground, &c.: usually near 
villages ... a great pest in gardens.’ Clapham (1953) found 
it on deep moist alluvial soils at the foot of limestone slopes 
in ash-elm woodland in the Evenlode valley, and suggested 
that it might be native there, but it is very near to the site 
of a Roman villa. 


Sium latifolium L. 

GREATER WATER-PARSNIP 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1622, rare (19). 
Ditches, largely confined to the Thames and Cherwell 
valleys. No longer do ‘ditches and small streams around 
Oxford yield an abundance of this handsome and 
conspicuous species’ (Druce, 1927), and it is also probably 
now lost from many tetrads on the map. 


Berula erecta (Hudson) Cov. 

Sium erectum Hudson 

LESSER WATER-PARSNIP 

Plate 48. Native. First record 1794, frequent (120). Ditches, 
streams, ponds, marshes, shallow water. Mostly on alluvial 
soils, sometimes far from the larger water courses, scarce 
on the Chalk. This species may sometimes have been 
overlooked, or conversely, recorded in error. 


Oenanthe fistulosa L. 

‘TUBULAR WATER-DROPWORT 

Native. First record 1666, rather uncommon (55). Marshes, 
ditches and wet riverside meadows. Concentrated in the 
Oxford area and to the north-east of Oxford. It has declined 
with the widespread destruction of old meadows. 


O. silaifolia M. Bieb. 

NARROW-LEAVED WATER-DROPWORT 

Plate 49. Native, nationally scarce. First record c. 1730, 
very local and rare (12). In wet riverside meadows near 
the Ray, Thames and Cherwell. Like the previous species 
it has declined. 


O. pimpinelloides L. 

CORKY-FRUITED WATER-DROPWORT 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1991 Bloxham 
(4234, Dunn), in a garden where the owner believed it 
introduced on footwear. 


O. lachenalii C. Gmelin 

PARSLEY WATER-DROPWORT 

Native. First record 1746, rare (10). In nutrient-rich fens 
and meadows, mainly in the Thames and Ray valleys. 


O. crocata L. 

HEMLOCK WATER-DROPWORT 

Native. First record 1794, scarce and local (23). A western 
species of ditches and wet places, concentrated along the 
Thames and in a few tetrads in the Ray valley. Druce 
termed it ‘most rare’ and gave only three records, one of 
them extinct. Palmer and Killick have recently found new 


sites by the Upper Thames where they think it could have 
come with boats, dredgers or anglers. 


O. fluviatilis (Bab.) Coleman 

RIVER WATER-DROPWORT 

Native. First record 1699, rare (10). Mainly in the Thames, 
non-flowering in the Oxford Cherwell. Druce described it 
as ‘common in the shallower parts of all the larger streams’ 
but it has declined severely. Lost from 5002 where Loukes 
saw it in 1974. 


O. aquatica (L.) Poiret 

FINE-LEAVED WATER-DROPWORT 

Native. First record 1794, very local and rare. Ditches and 
shallow water, mostly in the Ray valley. Otmoor (5614, 
BBONT; 5814, 1974 Palmer, also in OXF, 1954 Bowen), 
Upper Ray (6020, 1976 Fitter; 6218, 1979 Loukes, 1995 
Prosser; 6220), Caversham (7274, 1984 Carter). Lost from 
several sites since Druce (1927). 


Aethusa cynapium L. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (536). 
Cultivated and waste ground on all soils, and in gardens. 
‘Two subspecies are now recognized, though Druce saw 
them as varieties. The tall ssp. cynapium frequents 
gardens and waste places and some arable fields: the short 
(<20 cm), compact ssp. agrestis (Wallr.) Dostal is typical 
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of dry, often calcareous arable land. Both are plentiful 
but they were not separated in our survey. 


Foeniculum vulgare Miller 

F. foeniculum Karst. 

FENNEL 

Introduced. First record 1769, scarce (28). Waste places, 
tips and roadsides, scattered mainly through the south- 
east and near Oxford. 


Anethum graveolens L., DILL, was noted as a casual at Churchill 
Hospital (5404, 1978 Spriggs). 


Silaum silaus (L.) Schinz & Thell. 

PEPPER-SAXIFRAGE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (127). Damp, especially 
unimproved meadows. It has declined with their 
destruction. Mostly in the area north of the Thames and 
the Ray valley, scattered elsewhere. 


Conium maculatum L. 

HEMLOCK 

Native. First record 1794, common (296). Damp and waste 
places, roadsides, by ditches, fields, rivers and streams, 
open woods. On most strata but we, like Druce, noted it 
chiefly on clay soils. Has increased since 1927 and is more 
often found in open habitats, now frequent near Oxford 
and probably still spreading. 


Bupleurum tenuissimum L., SLENDER HARE’S-EAR, at BM dated 
1793 from ‘Hare Hall, Warley Street’ (possible grid reference 
SP69), could have been from Hare Hall near Roke (6292) but this 
surprising find was not cited by Druce. 


B. rotundifolium L. 

‘THOROW-WAX 

Introduced. First record 1657, ?now extinct. An arable 
weed which was already rare by 1927, now probably lost 
everywhere. Seen on farmland in Chadlington by Lady 
Roche in 1939 and in plenty at Rousham Gap by Brenan 
in 1946. In our survey at Headington (5406, to c. 1970), 
Horton (6012, 1968 Clowes). 


B. subovatum Link ex Sprengel 

B. lancifolium auct. 

FALSE ‘THOROW-WAX 

Introduced. First records 1915 at Botley and Iffley, rare. 
A garden weed at Headington (1938 Blackburn; 1969, 
OXF). A bird seed alien that is increasing with the 
more widespread feeding of birds in gardens. Waste 
places, tips, gardens, mostly in Oxford (4808, 1979 Bowen; 
Botany School, 5006, OXF), New Headington (5206, 1982 
R Payne), Churchill Hospital (5404). 


Apium graveolens L. 

WILD CELERY 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Ditches, damp places. 
Hardwick (3806, 1975 Loukes), Botley (4804, 1974 Loukes), 
Clifton Hampden (5494), Port Meadow (5008, 1953, OXF), 


Cottisford (5630), Otmoor (5614). Druce recorded it at the 
last (Fencott) and at seven other sites. The colony just inside 
VC 22 at Marcham salt spring (4494) survives (1992-96 
Killick) despite ploughing and the cultivation of a cereal 
crop. The var. dulce (Mill.) DC., CELERY, occurred as an 
escape at North Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen), Iffley (5202, 
1973 Bowen) and Ewelme (6490). 


A. nodiflorum (L.) Lag. 

FOOL’S WATER-CRESS 

Native. First record 1789, very common and widespread 
(446). Ditches, marshes, streams, ponds, typically at the 
water’s edge and often forming dense stands. Usually on 
fertile neutral alluvial soils where it spreads vegetatively. It 
can tolerate summer drying and eutrophication, and 
benefits from ditch clearance but not from grazing. It has 
been lost from some places because of drainage. 


A. repens (Jacq.) Lag. 

CREEPING MARSHWORT 

Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. First record 
1858, rare. Old damp meadows. Langel Common, Witney 
(3408, 1969 Palmer, conf. Tutin, OXF), Port Meadow 
(4808), Henley (7684, Paul; toilet blocks for a caravan site 
were built over the plants). Perhaps also at Standlake 
Common (3800, 1976 Richards). Port Meadow is its only 
remaining site. The species is now being re-introduced to 
other local sites. Doubt has been cast on its specific status, 
as small plants of A. nodiflorum closely resemble A. repens in 
cultivation. Woodell found the species retained its 
characteristics in cultivation for several years. Recently 
Grassly, Harris & Cronk (1996), who proposed the species 
for an English Nature species recovery programme, have 
used the random amplified polymorphic DNA technique 
to confirm that A. repens does indeed occur on Port Meadow, 
together with a dwarf phenotype of A. nodiflorum which is 
almost indistinguishable from it. Though it has long been 
at Port Meadow (e.g. Druce, 1927; 1953 RNG, 1982 
McDonald, 1985 Everett) it is now rare and ‘diluted’ by 
hybridization with A. nodiflorum, which produces the hybrid 
A. x moorei (Syme) Druce, first seen in 1916. 





Apium repens 


A. inundatum (L.) H.G. Reichb. 

LESSER MARSHWORT 

Native. First record 1760, rare (8). In acid shallow pools, 
ditches and ponds. Still in south-east Otmoor, near 
Nettlebed and Woodcote and in three northern sites but 
lost from Port Meadow and west of Oxford. 
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Petroselinum crispum (Miller) Nyman ex A.W. Hill 

Carum petroselinum Benth. & Hook. f. 

GARDEN PARSLEY 

Introduced. First record 1863. Waste places, an escape from cultivation. 
Shenington (3642, 1961 Palmer), Alkerton Tip (3842, 1992 JW 
Partridge), Milcombe (4034, 1962 Palmer), South Oxford tip (5202, 
1954 Bowen), Headington (5406, 1968 Palmer, 1995 Woods). 


P. segetum (L.) Koch 

Carum segetum Benth. & Hook. f. 

CORN PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, local and uncommon (36). 
Hedgebanks and edges of arable fields. 


Ridolfia segetum (L.) Moris, FALSE FENNEL, was reported by 
Bowen from North Oxford tip in 1970. 


Sison amomum L. 

STONE PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (124). Roadsides, 
hedgebanks, sometimes abundant where it occurs, mainly 
on the clays. 


Ammi majus L., BULLWoRT, was first seen near Bullingdon in 1878. 
Waste ground. In Oxford (1909, OXF; near Manor Road, Oxford in 
1936, Brenan (1946)), Wheatley (6004, 1975 Palmer, OXF). A. visnaga 
Lam., T};OOTHPICK-PLANT, was at Port Meadow (1931 Gambier-Parry). 


Falcaria vulgaris Bernh. 

LONGLEAF 

Introduced. First records in OXF at Sibford in 1915. Near Culham 
station 1919 (Druce, 1927), later records in 1941 (Brenan, 1946), 
OXF, and 1955 Bowen, RNG. Swalcliffe (Druce, 1927). Grassy 
places. Only three recent records: quarry near Swalcliffe (3636), 
Milton (4434, 1975 Sheasby), Bodicote (4436, 1975 Sheasby; 1979 
Wigginton). It had been near Chadlington in 1938 (Lady Roche). 


Carum carvi L. 

CARAWAY 

Introduced. First record 1860. Waste places. North Oxford tip (4808, 
1978 Bowen), Sidlings Copse (5408, 1974), field edge at Kirtlington 
(5020, 1988 Killick). In OXF from Tadpole Bridge in 1931. 


Angelica sylvestris L. 

WILD ANGELICA 

Native. First record 1794, very common except in the 
Chilterns and some areas on Oolites (464). Damp open 
woods, by ditches, streams and ponds, fens, marshes, rough 
grassland not recently grazed. Can benefit from occasional 
disturbance, winter flooding or partial shade. 


A. archangelica L. 

GARDEN ANGELICA 

Introduced. First record this survey at Drayton St Leonard (5896). 
Formerly cultivated, escaping to riversides, waste places. Seen just 
in Bucks at Long Herdon Meadow (6420, 1993 Woodell). 


Levisticum officinale W.D.J. Koch, LovAGE. One plant was seen 
along A40 near Minster Lovell (3008, 1986 Creed). 
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Ferula communis 
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Ferula communis L., GIANT FENNEL. One plant grew at the A40/ 
A415 junction, Witney (3408, 1994 Gibbs, Archer, Chancellor). 


Pastinaca sativa L. var. sylvestris (Miller) DC. 
Peucedanum sativum Benth. & Hook. f. 

WILD PARSNIP 

Native. First record 1794. Common and widespread (394). 
Grasslands especially on the Chalk and limestone, frequent 
on roadsides and in waste places, and often very 
conspicuous. 


Heracleum sphondylium L. ssp. sphondylium 
HOGWEED 

Native. First record 1289, abundant, everywhere except 
marginal tetrads 6420, 7272 (594). A characteristic feature 
of fertile soils by roads, hedges, woods, streams, in waste 
places and hay meadows but not well-grazed pastures. 
Sometimes very abundant in nitrogen-rich places, for 
example where sheep lie. Flowers sometimes pink. Var. 
angustifolium Hudson, the narrow-leaved form noted by 
Bobart and in several places by Druce, merges with the 


type (15). 


H. mantegazzianum Sommier & Levier 

H. villosum Fisch 

GIANT HOGWEED 

Introduced. First record by Druce in 1919 from Great Tew 
(OXF), uncommon (43). A striking plant of the wilder 
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Torilis japonica 


parts of gardens, waste places and by roads and streams, 
especially in the west. Wilcote (1929 Druce), Marston, 
Summertown (1934 Chapple). It was spreading until 
about the time of our survey when its capacity to cause 
dermatitis became known (Briggs, 1979; Hipkin, 1991). 
Its introduction is now banned. This and control measures 
have made the plant less common. 


Tordylium maximum L., HARTWoRT, introduced, was first 
recorded in 1699 but appeared to be extinct by 1821 (Druce, 
L927). 


Torilis japonica (Houtt.) DC. 

Caucalis anthriscus Huds. 

UPRIGHT HEDGE-PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, widespread and abundant (548). 
Hedgerows and woodlands. It flowers after Chaerophyllum 
temulum so maintains the presence of white-flowered 
umbellifers in these habitats. 


T. arvensis (Hudson) Link. 

Caucalis arvensis Hudson 

SPREADING HEDGE-PARSLEY 

Introduced, nationally scarce. First record 1794, rare (17). 
A weed of arable land, formerly locally common (Druce, 
1927) but now very scattered and probably lost from many 
places where it was recorded early in our survey. It 
reappeared in set-aside land at Islip (1994 Goodhind). 
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T. nodosa (L.) Gaertner 

Caucalis nodosa Scop. 

KNOTTED HEDGE-PARSLEY 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (22). On dry bare soils, 
in short grass and arable fields. In 12 tetrads along the 
Thames. Like the previous species it has declined. 


Caucalis platycarpos L. (C. daucoides L.), SMALL BUR-PARSLEY, 
and Turgenia latifolia (L.) Hoffm. (C. latifolia L.), GREATER BUR- 
PARSLEY, were reported in Druce (1927) but have not been seen 
since. Orlaya grandiflora (L.) Hoffm. (Daucus grandiflorus (L.) 
Scop.), LARGE-FLOWERED ORLAYA, was noted by Druce (1927) as 
a casual at Botley. 


Daucus carota L. 

WILD CARROT 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread 
(396). Pastures, fairly infertile and on many substrates 
especially Chalk, by railways, waysides, rough and bare 
ground. We did not distinguish between the subspecies 
but our records are overwhelmingly ssp. carota, not the 
cultivated ssp. sativus (Hoffm.) Arcang. 


GENTIANACEAE 


Centaurium erythraea (L.) Rafn 

C. centaurium (L.) Druce, C. minus auct. 

COMMON CENTAURY 

Native. First record 1657, frequent (161). Well-drained 
infertile grassland and open places, woodland rides, 
heaths and by railways. A colonizer of open ground, it 
is deterred by shade and grazing and it has probably 
decreased. 


C. pulchellum (Sw.) Druce 

LESSER CENTAURY 

Native. First record 1820, rare. Damp, open grassland 
and heaths. Southrop (2002), Foxholes (2420, BBONT), 
Minster Lovell (3010), Leafield (3214, R Watkinson, 
BBONT), Waterperry (6008, 1970 Metherell), quarry 
near Flowing Well (7476, 1953 Palmer, OXF). It was 
seen by Beak at Bampton in 1933 (OXF) but not re- 
found there or where Druce noted it. 


Blackstonia perfoliata (L.) Hudson 

YELLOW-WORT 

Native. First record 1810, very local (48). Dry exposed 
calcareous (mainly Chalk) grassland. Concentrated on the 
Chalk between Chinnor (7400) and Nettlebed (7088), 
where Druce did not report it, and between Whitchurch 
and Mapledurham. It also survives in a few places west of 
Oxford but has been lost from some others. 


Gentianella campestris (L.) BoOrner (Gentiana campestris L.), 
FIELD GENTIAN, native. First record Shotover 1744. A plant of 
acid soils, extinct in Oxon since 1822. A recent record 
from 2214 is probably G. anglica, as the substrate is wrong for 
G. campestris. 


G. germanica (Willd.) Borner 

Gentiana germanica Willd. 

CHILTERN GENTIAN 

Plate 50. Native, nationally scarce. First record 1883, scarce 
(24). Chalk grassland, in bare places or among taller grass 
and scrub, frequently near tracks, often with greater 
numbers of G. amarella. A record in 1954 from Finstock, 
well outside its main range, was not re-found. In the 
Chilterns, there seems at first sight a wider spread than 
Druce’s, but with scrub growth this gentian has probably 
been lost from some of our 1969-72 sites. Colonies vary 
in size, being influenced by management and early summer 
weather. One, at Big Ashes Ride, Warburg Reserve, had 
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Torilis nodosa 
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Daucus carota Centaurium erythraea 
ssp. carota 
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Blackstonia perfoliata Gentianella germanica 
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17,000 plants ‘covering the ground with a purple haze’ 
(1992 d’Ayala) but it has since decreased there. In 1991 
still on Bald Hill and Chinnor Hill, with smaller amounts 
near the earthwork at Swyncombe, and on Shirburn Hill. 
Typically stouter than G. amarella but many small plants 
exist which may be distinguished by their larger, obconical 
calyx tube (see Pritchard, 1961). 


G. x pamplinii (Druce) E. Warb. (G. germanica x G. 
amarella) was known at Crowell Hill by Druce (1927), by 
Chapple in 1946 and by Pritchard in 1956. There is a 
hybrid swarm near the foot of Chinnor Hill (7600) with 
the parents (1954 Bowen, 1991 Killick). Also at Bald Hill 
(7294, 1967 Richards, OXF and 1972), Beacon Hill (7296, 
1956 Pritchard, OXF), Ibstone (7492), Oakley Hill (7498, 
BBONT). Some ‘difficult’ plants at other sites may also 
be this. It is partly fertile, enabling it to back-cross 
with G. amarella giving what seem like atypical plants of 
the latter. 


G. amarella (L.) Borner ssp. amarella 

Gentiana amarella L. 

AUTUMN GENTIAN 

Native. First record 1677, local (63). Calcareous pastures 
in short grass often with bare patches, where great 
numbers of this plant may be found, especially on the 
Chalk scarp. In the Cotswolds and elsewhere it may have 
been as prolific but it has since suffered great habitat 





























Gentianella amarella 
ssp. amarella 
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Vinca major Lycium barbarum 


loss almost everywhere except in Wychwood and around 
Hook Norton. 


G. anglica (Pugsley) E. Warb. ssp. anglica 

EARLY GENTIAN 

Native. A protected species. First record in Druce (1927), 
rare; the subject of an English Nature and Plantlife species 
recovery programme. In Druce as Gentiana amarella var. 
praecox Raf. at Ewelme (26490). A 1957 specimen from 
Taynton is presumably from the quarry (2214) where the 
NCC reported it in 1977, well north of its chalkhill 
heartland, predominantly in Wilts. Refound at Taynton 
in 1997 (Coyte, Erskine, Huxley, Killick). 


APOCYNACEAE 


Vinca minor L. 

LESSER PERIWINKLE 

?Introduced. First record c. 1760, frequent (92). Woods, 
banks, copses, sometimes dominating the field layer, 
most often near villages. On various soils but commonest 
in the Chilterns and frequent on the Oolites. Druce 
(1927) called it ‘rare’ so it seems to have spread since 
then. 


V. major L. 

GREATER PERIWINKLE 

Introduced. First record 1677, common (208). Much 
planted in gardens and shrubberies, also (sometimes 
as a throw-out) in waste places, hedgerows, copses 
and plantations, spreading vigorously. Often in villages. 
It was called ‘rare’ by Druce (1927) so has spread 
considerably. 


SOLANACEAE 


Nicandra physalodes (L.) Gaertner 

APPLE-OF-PERU 

Introduced. First record 1908, rare. A casual in arable and 
waste places, perhaps arriving with wool or bird-seed. 
Marston (5208, 1978 Styles, OXF, 1991 Fitter), bypass at 
Headington (5406) in soil taken from a market garden at 
Kidlington (1993 Jackson-Houlston), Juniper Hill (5632, 
planted, 1991 Killick), Benson (6290, 1975), Stoke Row 
(6684), Caversham (7074, 1983 B Kay), Chequers (7692). 
Older records from Port Meadow allotments (1958 
Bowen), Jackdaw Lane (1938 Chapple, OXF) and at 
Drayton St Leonard with shoddy (1961 Simmonds). 


Lycium barbarum L. 

L. halimifolium Miller 

DUKE-OF-ARGYLL’S ‘TEAPLANT 

Introduced. ?First record as L. vulgare (Druce, 1886), 
frequent (157). Commonly planted in hedges and gardens, 
in waste places or on walls, mostly in built-up areas. Never 
truly wild but spreading vegetatively or perhaps self-sown. 
It seems to be increasing. 
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L. chinense Miller 

CHINESE TEAPLANT 

Introduced. Scarce (23). In similar places to the last with 
which it is often confused. 


Atropa belladonna L. 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE 

Native. First record 1737, uncommon (65). Calcareous 
woods, scrub and grassland, especially in the Chilterns. 
WO James studied this and other medicinal plants 
during the Second World War and it persisted near the 
Oxford University Pathology Department until the 1970s. 
It grows elsewhere in Oxford (including a churchyard) and 
at Henley. 


Physochlaina orientalis (M. Bieb.) Don was seen at Marston Tip 
in 1919 but not since. 


Hyoscyamus niger L. 

HENBANE 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (25). Rough and waste 
ground, especially manured, and chicken runs. The seeds 
are long-lived and Woodell saw it during excavations near 
ancient buildings at Brill, VC 24. Druce thought that plants 
appearing in newly disturbed ground could be from 
dormant seeds. It is therefore surprising that outside 
Wychwood and Oxford few of our records repeat older 
ones. Seemingly lost from many sites, as in VC 22. 


Salpichroa origanifolia (Lam.) Thell., COCk’s-EGGs, was noted in 
rough ground near Nuneham Courtenay (5298) in 1977. 


Physalis alkekengi L. 

J APANESE-LANTERN 

Introduced. First record 1944 near Gosford Bridge, 
Kidlington, Hubbard & Brenan (Brenan 1946), rare but 
increasing. Garden plants escape to waste places and 
roadsides. Foscot (2420, 1971 Downer), north Oxford (5006— 
08, 1966-68, OXF), Dorchester (5692-94, Bowen), Ewelme 
(6490, 1969 Cobb), Aston Rowant (7298, 1979 Fitter), ditch 
at Middle Assendon ‘for many years’ (7484, 1973 Paul). 


P. ixocarpa Brot. ex Hornem., ‘TOMATILLO, was seen by Simmonds 
at Drayton St Leonard with shoddy in 1962, and by Druce in 
Abingdon, VC 22 in 1917. P. peruviana L., CAPE GOOSEBERRY, 
was recorded by Chapple in 1938 on waste ground at Jackdaw Lane, 
Oxford (OXF, Brenan, 1946). 


Lycopersicon esculentum Miller 

L. lycopersicum (L.) Karsten 

‘TTOMATO 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), uncommon (43). 
Waste places, tips, manure heaps, sewage works (the seeds 
germinating there after passage through the gut of humans 
and other animals). 


Solanum nigrum L. 
BLACK NIGHTSHADE 
Native. First record 1794, common (282). Well-manured 
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Lycium chinense 
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Solanum nigrum Solanum tuberosum 


ssp. nigrum 


and tilled soil in gardens and greenhouses, on manure 
heaps and waste ground, usually in small numbers. 
Mostly south-east of a line Bampton-Kidlington- 
Bicester and widespread in Oxford. Uncommon north- 
west of this line where it is mostly near habitations. The 
Oxon plant is ssp. nigrum. 


S. sarachoides Sendtner, LEAFY-FRUITED NIGHTSHADE, is 
recorded from Bampton (3402, 1978 Loukes) and South 
Stoke (5882, BBONT). Like that from Rupert Road, Cowley 
(5404, 1972 Palmer, OXF) these probably belong under 
S. physalifolium Rusby var. nitidibaccatum (Bitter) Edmonds., 
GREEN NIGHTSHADE. 
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S. dulcamara L. 

BITTERSWEET 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, in all tetrads (596). 
Hedges, open woods, waysides, in rough ground especially 
if damp or wet, by ditches, ponds and streams. It readily 
colonizes fertile, often bare, near-neutral soil, sometimes 
forming dense tangles. 


S. tuberosum L. 

POTATO 

Introduced. First record 1953, frequent (56). Discards, or 
relicts from potato crops, appear on tips, waste ground, 
farmyards, compost heaps and field margins, and as a weed 
in succeeding crops. 


S. linnaeanum Hepper & P.-M.L. Jaeger (S. sodomeum L.), APPLE- 
OF-SODOM, was at North Oxford tip in 1951 (Bowen, OXF). S. 
rostratum Dunal, BUFFALO-BUR, was found at Henley (7682, 1977 
conf. K), and is in OXF from Islip (1953 Bowen), chicken run at 
Stanton Harcourt (1966 Palmer). Also at Abingdon, VC 22 (1978 
Rowlands, det. Styles). Chell found S. sisymbriifolium Lam., RED 
BUFFALO-BUR, in a beet field at Bicester (1983, OXF det. K). 


Datura stramonium L. 

"THORN-APPLE 

Introduced. First record 1805, scarce (22). Casual on rich 
soil in tips, gardens and waste ground, perhaps with wool, 
soya or bird seed. As in the past several records are in or 
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Convolvulus arvensis 





Calystegia sepium 
ssp. sepium 


near Oxford, and near Caversham. There are occasional 
exaggerated accounts of this plant in the local press. The 
purple-flowered var. tatula (L.) Torrey was at Steeple Aston 
in 1885 (OXF), Marston in 1909 and as a garden weed at 
Kirtlington (4818, 1983-85 Jones). Var. inermis (Juss. ex 
Jacq.) Schinz & Thell., which has spineless fruits, was seen on 
waste ground at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford by Brenan in 1939. 


Nicotiana alata Link & Otto, SWEET TOBACCO, was noted escaped 
at Iffley Road Tip (5204, OXF) in 1953, Islip (5212, 1976 Bowen), 
North Oxford tip (4808, 5008, 1977-78), Oxford (5006, 1980). 
N. x sanderae hort. ex Will. Watson was at North Oxford tip in 
1965 (Bowen, OXF). Petunia x hybrida (Hook.) P.L. Vilm., 
PETUNIA, was noted by Bowen in tips at Iffley Road (5204, 1953, 
OXF), in 1977 at Stanton Harcourt (4004) and North Oxford tip 
(4808, 5008). 


CONVOLVULACEAE 


Convolvulus arvensis L. 

FIELD BINDWEED 

Native. First record 1690, abundant, nearly throughout the 
county (586). Arable land and field margins, in hedges, 
waysides, rough or short grassland, railway and river banks. 
It is a troublesome perennial weed especially of winter-sown 
cereals and gardens and thrives best in dry sunny places. 


Calystegia sepium (L.) R. Br. ssp. sepium 

Volvulus sepium (L.) Medikus 

HEDGE BINDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, very common, almost throughout 
the county (579). Hedges and scrub, wood edges, by ditches 
and streams, damp soil, reed beds, waste places and 
churchyards, a persistent weed in gardens. 


C. x lucana (Ten.) Don (C. sepium x C. silvatica). In similar 
habitats to the last species. Bourton (4444, 1992 JW 
Partridge), St Bernard’s Road, Oxford (5006, Palmer, OXF, 
conf. 1972 Stace). In 1977 Carter saw it at Caversham 
(7074-76), Sonning (7078, 7278), and Henley (7480). 


C. pulchra Brummitt & Heyw. 

Volvulus dahuricus auct. 

HAIRY BINDWEED 

Introduced. First record at Marston 1920 (Druce, OXF) 
as C. dahuricus auct., scarce (17). In similar habitats to 
C. sepium, often near villages and in Oxford. 


C. silvatica (Kit. ex Schrader) Griseb. 

LARGE BINDWEED 

Introduced. First record 1946, Simpson & Brenan, at 
Jackdaw Lane, Oxford (Brenan, 1956), frequent (123). 
Naturalized in similar habitats to the previous species, more 
often near habitations. Fitter saw it at Signet (2410, 1952) 
and Chinnor (7400, 1954) and it was recorded at Tackley 
(1960 Jones, OXF). It has greatly spread and now has 
strongholds in the south-east, the far south-west and in 
Oxford. A pink form was at Watlington (6894). 
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CUSCUTACEAE 


Cuscuta epilinum Weihe, FLAX DODDER, seriously parasitized flax 
at Hardwick Farm in 1869 and C. suaveolens Seringe, LUCERNE 
DODDER, was reported from Adwell in 1869 but neither has 
recurred. C. campestris Yuncker, YELLOW DODDER, was seen by 
WD Campbell and Bowen on carrots in a garden at Charlbury 
(3618) in 1982. 





C. europaea L. 

GREATER DODDER 

Native. First record 1794 or 1795, rare (10). Parasitic on 
Urtica dioica and other plants (e.g. Arrhenatherum, Humulus, 
Crataegus) in hedges or rank growth, often close to the 
Thames where VC 22 (Bowen, 1968) has more records 
than we have. Rare and decreasing: of Druce’s 20 records 
only those near Goring (OXF) and Stonesfield were found 
again in our survey. JM Campbell has newly reported 
records for Preston Crowmarsh (6090, 1996) and Drayton 
St Leonard (6096, c. 1991 JM Campbell). Nowhere have 
we the quantity of Greater Dodder or variety of its host 
plants as described in Glos (Holland, 1981). 


C. epithymum (L.) L. 

DODDER 

Native. First record 1863, rare. Mostly now on calcareous 
grassland. On a variety of plants near Goring (6078, 1975 
Reiss; 6278, on Lotus, plentiful; 6080), on Genista, Knautia, 
Euphrasia and Pimpinella at Elmorepark (6280, 1979 
BBONT), Mapledurham (6676, 1970, OXF), Whittle’s 
Farm (6678, 1970 Palmer, on Lotus) and Kent’s Hill (7280, 
1982 North), also Oxford (5006). This distribution 
contrasts with Druce’s few locations where it was growing 
on gorse, heathers and ivy. It was still at Charlbury in 
1935 (OXF). The form known to Druce as C. trifoli Bab. 
(CLOVER DODDER), a pest of clover and beans, of which 
Druce had over 20 records, has not been recorded recently. 


MENYANTHACEAE 


Menyanthes trifoliata L. 

BOGBEAN 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (17). In shallow acid water 
in ponds, bogs and fens. Already decreasing by 1927, and 


lost since in several sites in the west. Now extinct in 4824 
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Menyanthes trifoliata 





Nymphoides peltata 


(Clist). Formerly abundant in Menmarsh moat (1955, 
OXF, and in the 1960s (Woodell)) it has disappeared as 
the habitat has been destroyed. Occasionally planted. 


Nymphoides peltata Kuntze 

N. nymphaeoides (L.) Druce 

FRINGED WATER-LILY 

? Native. First record 1699, rare (12). In nutrient-rich water 
in ponds, slow rivers and backwaters. Lost from most of 
the Thames by 1968 (Bowen, 1968) and from many of 
Druce’s Isis sites. Much less abundant than in 1941 
(Gibbings, 1941) but persisting in undisturbed parts of the 
Thames, and in 1992 the Cherwell at Oxford. It has been 
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planted in the past and recently, so there have been gains: 
a good colony previously planted in 1973 in Kirtlington 
village pond spans tetrads 4818 and 5018. Introduced to 
a pond at Nuneham Courtenay Arboretum from Gower 
(VC 41), it has persisted there for more than 20 years. 


POLEMONIACEAE 


Polemonium caeruleum L. 

JACOB’S-LADDER 

British native, introduced in Oxon. First record 1794, rare. 
Garden escape in waste places and tips. Shipton (2616), 
old rail track at Salford (2826, Sandels, 50 plants under 
willows), Brize Norton (3008), Chipping Norton (3228, 1974 
Sandels), Wolvercote (4808), Berrick Salome (6292, 1975 
Hare). In 1939 at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford (Chapple, OXF). 


Gilia capitata Sims, BLUE-THIMBLE-FLOWER (4808) and Phlox 
paniculata L, PHLOx (5008), were found by Bowen at North Oxford 
tip in 1977-78, new to Oxon. 


HYDROPHYLLACEAE 


Phacelia tanacetifolia Benth., PHACELIA. Introduced, first record 
1922 at Horspath, rare. Manor Farm, Sydenham (7202, 1992 
Killick). It is increasingly grown for bees and hoverflies. P. viscida 








Phacelia tanacetifolia 
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(Benth. ex Lindl.) Torrey, STIcKy PHACELIA, was found by Brenan 
at Port Meadow Tip in 1946 (Brenan, 1956; OXF). 


BORAGINACEAE 


Heliotropium europaeum L., EUROPEAN TURNSOLE, was reported 
by Brenan in 1938 from Jackdaw Lane. 


Lithospermum purpureocaeruleum L., PURPLE GROMWELL, was 
seen by Bowen in private grounds at Shirburn in 1960. 


L. officinale L. 

COMMON GROMWELL 

Native. First record 1737, uncommon (65). Wood borders 
and rides, hedges, shady places. Mostly on basic soils and 
preferring some shade. 


L. arvense L. 

FIELD GROMWELL 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (58). Arable fields, 
less often open grassy places. Mainly on Great Oolite and 
Lower Chalk but not confined to them. Has decreased 
(Druce, 1927, called it ‘not uncommon’), and is probably 
still decreasing because of herbicide usage. 


Cerinthe glabra Miller (C. aspera Roth), SMOOTH HONEYWORT, 
was recorded at Botley (Druce, 1927). 


Echium vulgare L. 

VIPER 'S-BUGLOSS 

Native. First record 1650, uncommon (34). Grassy, sunny 
places on light dry often sandy soils, walls. Lost from many 
places west of Oxford and now mainly in the Chilterns. 


E. italicum L. (E. ztalicum var. pyramidale (Lapeyr.)), PALE BUGLOSS, 
was recorded at Botley (Druce, 1927). 


Pulmonaria officinalis L. 

LUNGWORT 

Introduced. First record Hanwell Plantations, Gulliver 
(1841), scarce (10). Charlbury, 1907 Lady Margaret Watney. 
Nuney Green (1936 Caffyn, RDG), a garden escape in 1946 
at Woodcote (RDG). Later at Westwell (2008), Broughton 
Poggs (2202), Leafield (2814), Heythrop Park (3626), 
Banbury (4240, 1969 Sheasby), Marsh Baldon plantation 
(5498, 1968 Gough, also OXF 1870, 1955), Bicester (6024), 
Warburg Reserve (7286), Oakley Hill (7498, Fitter), 
Beacon’s Bottom (7894, 1971 Fitter). 


P. longifolia (Bast.) Boreau, NARROW-LEAVED LUNGWORT, was a 
garden escape at Steeple Aston (4624, BBONT) and in a garden 
at Glympton (4020, 1969 Richards). 


Symphytum L., comfreys, a century ago in Oxon were 
easily identified, S. officinalis being a common and 
distinctive feature of riversides and lowlands, with flowers 
of all shades from creamy white to deep purple. Since 
then several other species have been introduced to the 
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county, mostly in drier habitats, and until recently, in 
the absence of critical keys, may have been mis-recorded. 


Symphytum officinale L. 

COMMON COMFREY 

Native. First record 1660, common (339). By streams and 
rivers, all along the Thames, Thame and Windrush, less 
so by the Cherwell and its tributaries, by ditches and ponds, 
in marshes, damp roadsides and waste places. 


S. x uplandicum Nyman (S. officinale x S. asperum) 
RUSSIAN COMFREY 

First record as S. peregrinum Ledeb. 1884 and as its hybrid 
with S. officinale, frequent (160). Roadsides, waste places, 
wood borders, damp ground. In drier places on average 
than S. officinale and sometimes growing with it. Less 
common than S. officinale, but some records of that species 
could belong here. It has greatly increased since Druce’s 
eight records. 


S. asperum Lepechin 

ROUGH COMFREY 

Introduced. First record at Pyrford in Druce (1927), rare. 
In rough and waste ground. Minster Lovell (3010, 1983 
Hughes), Northmoor (4202, 1977 Paul), Bletchingdon 
(5016, 1983 Chancellor), Iffley (5204), Otmoor (5614, 1976 
Goodhind), Kingwood Common (6882, 1976 Paul, 6884), 
Watlington (6894, 1971 Chancellor). It is confusable with 
S. x uplandicum but has petiolate upper leaves. 


S. tuberosum L. 

‘TUBEROUS COMFREY 

Native but introduced in Oxon. First record in SP44 in Perring 
& Walters (1962), rare. Damp woods, shady places. Unconfirmed 
at Epwell Wood (3438, Sheasby) and Heythrop Park (3626, 
BBONT). 


S. grandiflorum DC. 

S. ibericum Steven 

CREEPING COMFREY 

Introduced. First records in 1898 near Chipping Norton, 
and 1913 at Bruern (OXF), rare. A garden and shrubbery 
plant escaping to shady places and woods. Over Norton 
(3028, 1974 Sandels), Heythrop churchyard (3426, 1975 
Sandels), in 1992 among ivy in a railway cutting near 
Hook Norton (3432, Palmer) and at Sibford (3438, 
JW Partridge), Sturt Copse (3814, 1983 Creed), Dene Road, 
Headington (5404, 1995 Woods), and on a tip at Lewknor 
(7098, 1993 Palmer). 


S. orientale L. 

WHITE COMFREY 

Introduced. First record 1954 at North Oxford tip (5006, 
Bowen), local (23). Hedges and shady places, readily 
self-sown in gardens, common in Oxford and near 
habitations. 


Brunnera macrophylla (Adams) I.M. Johnston, GREAT FORGET- 
ME-NOT, was noted on a garden wall at Old Marston (5208, 1974 
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Pulmonaria officinalis 
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Symphytum orientale 
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Palmer), in a hedge at Shotover Plain (5606, 1983 Bowen) and at 
Crowmarsh (6090, 1977 Bowen). 


Anchusa officinalis L. 

ALKANET 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), rare casual. Grown in 
gardens, escaping to waste places or tips, Cassington (4410), North 
Oxford tip (4808, 1977 Bowen), Crowmarsh (6090). 


A. azurea Miller, GARDEN ANCHUSA, first at Neithrop in 1920, a 
rare garden escape or bird seed alien, in North Oxford tip (5006- 
08, 1978 Bowen). 


A. arvensis (L.) M. Bieb. 

Lycopsis arvensis L. 

BUGLOSS 

Native. First record 1794, local (74). Arable fields and 
rough ground on light sandy soils and sandy heaths. Its 
main stronghold is south-east of Oxford on Shotover and 
on Greensand. Lost from some former sites. 


Pentaglottis sempervirens (L.) Tausch ex L. Bailey 
Anchusa sempervirens L. 

GREEN ALKANET 

Introduced. First record c. 1820, Druce (1886), frequent 
(146). Waste places, roadsides and wood margins, and a 
plant of informal gardens, often self-sown there. Does not 
spread very readily and is usually in small numbers. It is 
now more widespread than reported by Druce. 


Borago officinalis L. 

BORAGE 

Introduced. First record 1794, uncommon (42). Waste 
places near gardens and houses, tips, rough ground, 
waysides, not naturalized. 


Trachystemon orientalis (L.) Don, ABRAHAM-ISAAC-JACOB, 
introduced, wild gardens, Heythrop (3624-26, 1988 BBONT), 
Charlbury Quarry (3618, 1986 WD Campbell), Glympton (4220, 
1976 Theobald), Henley (7482, 1970 Paul). OXF has Amsinckia 
lycopsoides (Lehm.) Lehm., SCARCE FIDDLENECK, from 
Charlbury (1918 H Powell) and A. micrantha Suksd., COMMON 
FIDDLENECK, from Kirtlington (1920 CA Fellowes) and Port 
Meadow (1926 Gambier-Parry). A garden weed in Winchester 
Road, Oxford (5006, 1982 Bowen) was probably the latter species. 
A. micrantha at Standlake (3804, 1997 JM Campbell) with 
Filago vulgaris and Sherardia arvensis. Asperugo procumbens L.., 
MaApbwort, first record 1890 (Druce, 1927), has not been 
recorded since 1892. 


Myosotis scorpioides L. 

M. palustris Hill 

WATER FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record 1657, very common, widespread (406). 
Beside rivers, brooks, canals, ditches and ponds, wet 
meadows. By all our main watercourses, and extending 
away from them especially over Oxford Clay and alluvium. 
In fertile often disturbed mud pH >5, or in shallow water. 
Pink-flowered at Eynsham (4208). 


M. secunda A. Murray 

M. repens G. Don 

CREEPING FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record ?1902, rare (Druce, 1927). In mud by 
water of pools, rivulets and bogs, more acid and poorer in 
bases and nutrients than for M. scorpioides. The five recent 
records are possibly errors. 


M. laxa Lehm. ssp. cespitosa (Schultz) N. Hylander 

M. cespitosa Schultz 

TUFTED FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record 1827, frequent (123). An annual, often 
among other annuals, in wet marshy places, damp heaths. 
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Myosotis ramosissima 


Myosotis discolor 


Druce associated it with rather basic soils. Many records 
are distant from main river systems, and on alluvium. It 
can be confused with small-flowered M. scorpioides which 
has the style longer than the calyx-tube. 


M. sylvatica Hoffm. 

WOOD FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record Druce (1927), frequent (176). The 
common garden forget-me-not, naturalized or wild in 
woods, hedges, waste places, on a variety of soils. Druce 
thought it introduced in Oxon; but Sandwith and Milne- 
Redhead thought it ‘appearing truly native’ in a wood near 
Henley in 1934. ‘Apparently native’ at Bald Hill (7294- 
96, Fitter). It now includes the garden plant known to 
Druce as M. dissitiflora Baker, introduced, first record 1885, 
an escape recorded mainly by Fitter (12). 


M. arvensis (L.) Hill 

FIELD FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (580). 
A weed of arable land especially winter cereals, gardens 
and fallow, in wood edges and clearings, and hedges, waste 
places and quarries, by roads and railways, on walls and 
spoil heaps. In a great range of fertile disturbed but mostly 
well-drained soils, pH >5. Our most widespread forget- 
me-not, unrecorded only from 16 mostly marginal tetrads. 
With variegated leaves in 3814. The larger flowered var. 
sylvestris Schldl. (var. wumbrata (Mert. & Koch) O. Schwarz), 


noted by Druce at Tackley in 1885 and in 12 other places, 
was not distinguished by our recorders except by Fitter at 
Chinnor (7498). 


M. ramosissima Rochel 

M. collina G.F. Hoffm. 

EARLY FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (113). Dry sunny places 
on light well-drained soils, dry banks, heaths, pastures, 
walls, waste places, ant-hills, cinders. Most often on Chalk, 
sand or by railways, often with Evrophila or Valerianella. 
Druce wrote “The sandy banks, as at Stow Wood and 
Headington Wick, are a beautiful sight in early spring with 
the jewel-like flowers of this species’. Ssp. lebelii (Godron) 
Blaise, with a short calyx, was noted from Sibford (3438). 


M. discolor Pers. 

M. versicolor Sm. 

CHANGING FORGET-ME-NOT 

Native. First record 1660, uncommon (61). Heaths, open 
pastures, banks, on fairly light soils, on walls and by 
railways, in similar but possibly moister places than the 
last but less common. 


M. alpina Lapeyr. (M. pyrenaica Pourr.), first record in Druce 
(1927) at Chadlington, was not re-found. 


Lappula squarrosa (Retz.) Dumort., BUR FORGET-ME-NOT, was at 
Goring in 1916, in 1974 at the Slade, Headington (5404), and in 
1983 near Great Rollright (3234, Bowen, 1974 Downer). Omphalodes 
verna Moench (0. omphalodes (L.) Voss), BLUE-EYED-MARY, was 
reported by Druce (1927) from Cotmore and near Sarsden. 





Lappula squarrosa 
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Cynoglossum officinale L. 

HOUND’S-TONGUE 

Native. First record 1656, scarce (33). Waysides, grassy 
places, wood edges, open woods, usually on well-drained, 
sandy or calcareous soils. 


C. germanicum Jacq. 

C. montanum Lam. 

GREEN HOUND’S-TONGUE 

Plate 51. Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. 
First record 1794, rare. Wood margins, woods, hedgebanks. 
Recently only near Woodstock (Bladon Pits to east of A4095, 
4414, 1967 Palmer, OXF, not re-found 1991), Stratford 
Bridge (4418, 1954 Fitter, 1957 Rose, last seen 1985 
Everett), and near Pyrton (6896, Paul, Souster, 1978 Farrell 
& Martin; 1960, 1984 Bowen; 1995 Creed). Formerly at 
Wychwood (OXF) and Cornbury Park. 


VERBENACEAE 


Verbena officinalis L. 

VERVAIN 

Native. First record 1794, locally frequent (63). Waysides, 
pastures, woodland paths, grassy waste ground on usually 
well-drained, gravelly or calcareous soils. Far more 
frequent in the south-east. The scattered colonies 
elsewhere are on a variety of substrates. It has decreased, 
especially in the north, and also in Berks (Bowen, 1968). 


V. bonariensis L., ARGENTINIAN VERVAIN, first appeared in this 
survey in North Oxford tip (4808) and waste places in Oxford 
(5006). V. elegans Kunth, ELEGANT VERVAIN, was seen by Chapple 
& Brenan in 1938 at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford, OXF, det. K. (Brenan, 
1956). 


LAMIACEAE 


Stachys officinalis (L.) Trev. St. Léon 

Betonica officinalis L. 

BETONY 

Native. First record c. 1700, frequent (117). Permanent 
grassland, woodland rides, hedgebanks, often on the 
Oxford clay, usually in mildly acid soils. The loss of 
permanent grassland may have decreased its abundance. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


S. byzantina K. Koch (S. lanata Jacq. non Crantz), LAMB’S-EAR, 
was reported at Marston in 1918, and since at Bicester garrison 
(6216, 1963), and near Chinnor (7498, 1968; 7400, 1983). 


S. germanica L. 

DowNy WOUNDWORT 

Plate 70. Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. 
First record 1632, rare; Druce (1927) thought it ‘nearly 
extinct’; (11). Hedgerows, by tracks and roads, pastures, 
cultivated land, quarries, wood borders, usually on Oolite. 
Accidentally introduced in a flower bed in a garden near 


Witney (3208) with soil from Minster Lovell or Witney 
(Dunn, 1987a). Two introductions near Cogges (3608). 
Druce regarded it as ‘a typical Oxfordshire plant since it 
is probably the only county in which it is native’ and 
documented its appearances over 295 years. OXF has 20 
pre-1927 specimens. It reappeared at Woodstock on an 
old site (1962 Dimbleby, det. Styles). It is sporadic because 
of overgrowth by coarse vegetation and scrub or 
destruction by predators, especially long-tailed fieldmice 
and bank voles (Dunn, 1991a). Fuller accounts are in Dunn 
(1987b; 1991b; 1997) and Marren (1988). It hybridized 
‘naturally’ with S. byzantina in Charlbury Road, Oxford 
(1967 O’Malley, conf. Styles, OXF). 


S. sylvatica L. 

HEDGE WOUNDWORT 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, throughout the 
county (587), absent only from the part tetrads 2698, 3498, 
4608, 5292, 5492, 6420, 7272, 7676, 7682. Hedgerows, 
uncut road verges, by rivers, ditches and streams, woods, 
woodland rides and scrub, invading secondary woodland, 
a persistent weed in some gardens. Typically in neutral 
disturbed rich soil, and in light to moderate shade. 


S. x ambigua Smith (S. sylvatica x S. palustris) 

HYBRID WOUNDWORT 

First record 1881 and in seven other localities, all in the 
north, in Druce (1927), scarce. At Freeland in 1946 
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(Chapple). Before 1968 (Palmer) at a Banbury aluminium 
works (4442, 1961, OXF), St Ebbe’s (5004, 1964), Barracks 
Lane, Cowley (5204, 1966), roadside between Garsington 
and Cuddesdon (5802, 1960). Recently at Hook Norton 
(3432, 1981 Sandels), Finstock (3616, 1993 Dunn), 
Warmington (4046, 1992 JW Partridge), Steeple Aston 
(4624, 1969 Fitter), Toot Baldon (5600, 1972 Palmer, 
OXF), Whitchurch (6276, 1988 Bowen). It is intermediate 
between the parents both in habit and habitat. 


S. palustris L. 

MARSH WOUNDWORT 

Native. First record 1794, common (216). By rivers, 
streams and ditches (especially along the Thames, Thame 
and Canal), marshes (mostly among coarse vegetation), 
less often in waste places and gardens. 


S. annua (L.) L. 

ANNUAL YELLOW-WOUNDWORT 

Introduced. First records Hanborough 1882 and south Oxford 
1887, was seen by Bowen at North Oxford tip (4808, 1978), 
Menmarsh (6010, 1977) and Crowell (7498, 1974). Styles (1976) 
saw one plant in 1975, perhaps from Scandinavia, in an Oxford 
garden (5006). 


S. arvensis (L.) L. 

FIELD WOUNDWORT 

Native. First record 1699, uncommon (82). Arable fields 
and gateways, gardens, more often on mildly acid, sandy 
or porous soils. Widely scattered but not in great numbers 
and has probably decreased since our survey began. 


S. heraclea All., recorded from Shotover in 1892 (Druce, 1927) 
has not recurred. Druce’s (1927) ‘S/tachys] sclarea L.’ was an error 
for Salvia sclarea L. 


Ballota nigra L. ssp. foetida (Vis.) Hayek 

BLACK HOREHOUND 

Native. First record 1794, very common (443). Hedgerows, 
waysides and lanes, banks, rough ground, often near 
habitations. Common on Kimmeridge Clay and in 
Oxford. 


B. nigra L. ssp. nigra (B. ruderalis Sw.) was recorded from Streatley 
Bridge end, near Goring, 1867. 


Leonurus cardiaca L. 

MOTHERWORT 

Introduced. First record 1597, rare. Waste places. Formerly at Iffley 
Road, Oxford, 1904—09. Seen at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford 1938 and 
subsequently, by Brenan (1946) and 1955 Palmer (OXF). In our 
survey only at Wychwood (3216). 


Lamiastrum galeobdolon (L.) Ehrend. & Polatschek 
Lamium galeobdolon (L.) L., Galeobdolon luteum Hudson 
YELLOW ARCHANGEL 

Ssp. montanum (Pers.) Ehrend. & Polatschek. Native. First 
record 1794, locally common (171). Woods and their 
borders, hedges, streamsides. Associated with ancient 


woodland in Oxon (Wilson & Reid, 1995), especially in 
the Chilterns and the Wychwood area. Ssp. argentatum 
(Smejkal) Stace. A plant with distinctive variegation 
particularly during winter, increasingly grown in gardens 
and shrubberies and naturalized (11). First record 1974 
by Palmer in a ditch at Dower House, Chippinghurst 
(5800), increasing. Fitter saw it at Chinnor (7600, 1977), 
at Kingston Hill (7498, 1987) and at Bledlow (7602, 1988). 
At Clifton Hampden churchyard (5494, 1990 Killick), 
roadside tip at Mixbury (5832, 1991 Killick), Stoke Row 
beechwood (6882, 1992 Palmer), Bourton (4444, 1992 JW 
Partridge), copse at Nuffield (6886, 1992), North Leigh 
(4012, 1993 Killick), Dorchester (5894, 1997 Killick). 





Ballota nigra 
ssp. foetida 


Lamiastrum galeobdolon 
ssp. montanum 
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Plate 70. Stachys germanica 


LEFT: TOP: upper and lower surfaces of inflorescence leaf (life size) 
BOTTOM: face and side view of flower, seed 

CENTRE: basal leaf (life size) 

RIGHT: upper part of inflorescence (life size) 
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Lamium album L. 

WHITE DEAD-NETTLE 

Native. First record 1794, very common, everywhere 
except marginal tetrads 2018, 4608, 5492 (593). Waste 
places, field borders, waysides, hedgerows, gardens and 
spoil, less often an arable weed, an invader of secondary 
woodland, preferring disturbed soil. Druce (1927) wrote 
‘absent from considerable portions of the county’. 





L. maculatum (L.) L. 

SPOTTED DEAD-NETTLE 

Introduced. First record 1815, uncommon (43). The form 
with white-blotched leaves is commonly grown for ground- 
cover and escapes to roadsides, also in waste ground and 
tips. Often near habitations. Noted from only a few sites 
in Druce (1927) and said to be rare then, it has increased. 











L. garganicum L. was reported once, at Iffley Road, Oxford in 
1907 (Druce, 1927). 


L. purpureum L. 

RED DEAD-NETTLE 

Native. First record 1677, very common and widespread 
(560). Disturbed rich, often bare, soil, in arable fields, 
especially in broad-leaved crops and fallow where it can 
be very abundant, in gardens, hedgerows, roadsides and 
waste ground. 




















ek a a 
L. hybridum Villars 

CUT-LEAVED DEAD-NETTLE 

Native. First record 1833, uncommon (57). Fertile 
cultivated ground, especially in rape and other broad- 
leaved crops. Often with L. purpureum but in small 
numbers. Druce (1927) listed ten localities so it seems 
to have spread since then. 


























L. confertum Fries (L. molucellifolium auct., non (Schum.) Fries), 
NORTHERN DEAD-NETTLE, was noted as a casual in North Oxford 
tip (5008) in 1977. 

















L. amplexicaule L. 
HENBIT DEAD-NETTLE 
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Native. First record 1794, fairly common (292). Light Biicéecis aacuchicla Gdlaonals taunt 
cultivated ground and artificial habitats such as railways, 

pavements, walls and churchyards, usually in small | Rea eS 
numbers. Widespread in Oxford but scarce on the clays. ee eS 
Galeopsis angustifolia Ehrh. ex Hoffm. i = V7 | ee fs a 
G. ladanum L. in Druce (1927) a anal 1 
RED HEMP-NETTLE tf o | 
Native, nationally scarce. First record 1794, scarce (57). i | 
Arable land, most often on calcareous soil. Druce (1927) mm | | a. a 
regarded it as common and widely distributed, but it has ger . — ao —|2— se 
since decreased and is probably now lost from most of the ‘ee a ae 
sites on the map. It was still at Stonesfield (3818, Poore) | i) Sa 
and in its quarry (3816, Killick) in 1987. Dunn found it in Stee b : oy 
an unsprayed headland at Ditchley (3422, one plant in Der 
1994, 17 in 1995). Var. arenaria Gren. & Godr., with squat Galeopsis bifida 


habit and densely spreading-hairy calyx, grew in 1942 in 
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a cornfield north-east of Woodstock (Burn & Brenan) and 
in 1946 in a potato-field adjoining Singe Wood (Simpson 
& Brenan) (Brenan, 1956). 


G. speciosa Miller 

LARGE-FLOWERED HEMP-NETTLE 

Native. First record 1823, rare as in the past. Arable land, 
often with root crops, waste places, often on peaty soil 
(Druce, 1927, however, recorded it in ‘sandy cornfields’). 
Recently only at Hook Norton (3232, 1976 AC Partridge), 
Wroxton (4042), Kidmore End (6878, 1974). At Rose Lane, 
Oxford in 1954 (5006, Bowen). 


G. tetrahit L. 

COMMON HEMP-NETTLE 

Native. First record 1696, common (322). Wood edges and 
clearings, hedges and thickets, cultivated and waste ground, 
streamsides. On fairly fertile mildly acid, often bare, soils, 
sheltered, not grazed or trampled. Most frequent in the 
Chilterns. Very variable. With white flowers at Cropredy 
(4646). Our records are mainly of the G. tetrahit aggregate 
(G. bifida was not on the recording card) but s.s. in tetrads 
2818, 3414, 3834, 5030 and 7498. 


G. bifida Boenn. 

G. tetrahit var. bifida (Boenn.) 

BIFID HEMP-NETTLE 

Native. First record Druce (1927), (10). Habitats as in 
G. tetrahit but possibly more in arable fields. Recorded less 
often than by Druce and only from Warmington (4046, 
1992 JW Partridge), North Oxford tip (1977 Bowen), 
Cowley Marsh (5404, 1969 Bowen), Weston-on-the-Green 
(5220, 1962 QON Kay), Murcott (6014, 1981 Bowen), Little 
Milton (6200, 1979 Bowen), Arncott (6216, 1979 Bowen), 
Binfield Heath (7478, Fitter), Stokenchurch (7496, Fitter), 
Chinnor (7498, Fitter), Chinnor Hill (7698, 1981 Bowen). 
Bowen (1968) considered this species a woodland plant and 
the habitats of G. tetrahit to include arable. 


Marrubium vulgare L. 

WHITE HOREHOUND 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Roadsides, quarries and 
waste places but lost from all of Druce’s 22 sites and now 
only at Littkemore (5202) and a garden at Finstock (3616). 


Scutellaria galericulata L. 

SKULLCAP 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (183). Along the 
waterline, including stonework, of most major watercourses, 
especially by the Canal and most of the Thames and Thame, 
also in wet meadows and by ponds. 


S. minor Hudson, LESSER SKULLCAP, native, first recorded 1882 
and formerly at Beckley and Binfield Heath in damp heathy ground 
on acid soil. 


Teucrium scorodonia L. 
Woop SAGE 
Native. First record 1794, scarce (23). Wood margins, 


scrub, open woods and heaths, mostly on dry, acid sands. 
Not re-found at Shotover or Wychwood. 


T. chamaedrys L., WALL GERMANDER, first record c. 1776, rare. It 
was recorded in Druce (1886) at Witney and post-1930 in SP31 in 
Perring & Walters (1962), but has not been seen since. T. scordium 
L., WATER GERMANDER, first recorded in 1548 was last seen at 
Godstow in 1868. 


Ajuga reptans L. 

BUGLE 

Native. First record 1690, common and widespread (426). 
Damp partially shaded woodland and rides, also in damp 
grassland. It can tolerate considerable drought as noted 
by Woodell who monitored plants on a railway bridge 
which survived for the last 20 years, along with primrose 
and strawberry. Druce (1927) reported four colour 
varieties; white flowers were seen at Noke Wood in 1946, 
Fringford (6028) and Nettlebed (7086), pink at Pishill 
(7290) and both in the Warburg Reserve (7086-88). 


Nepeta cataria L. 

CAT-MINT 

Native. First record 1737, scarce (30). Waysides, arable 
fields and margins, hedges, waste places, preferring 
calcareous soils. It has decreased since 1927, especially in 
the Cotswolds and near Oxford and is often in small 
numbers. 
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N. x faassenii Bergmans ex Stearn, GARDEN CAT-MINT. Introduced. 
First record 1955 at Wolvercote (Palmer, OXF). Wroxton (3842, 
1992 JW Partridge), North Oxford tip (4808, 5008, 1977). Palmer’s 
plant with larger, less hairy leaves from a nearby allotment (4808) 
in 1961 was more probably N. racemosa Lam. (N. mussinu Spreng. 
ex Henckel). 


Glechoma hederacea L. 

Nepeta hederacea ‘Trev. 

GROUND-IVY 

Native. First record 1737, abundant, throughout the 
county (596). Usually shady places: hedgerows, waysides, 
woodland (Peterken (1981) suggests it is characteristic of 
secondary woodland), waste ground. In shaded places it 
spreads rapidly by its vigorous runners and in grassland it 
flowers profusely. It is gynodioecious (both hermaphrodite 
and female flowers are present). 


Prunella vulgaris L. 

SELFHEAL 

Native. First record 1794, very common, almost 
throughout the county (562). Damp meadows and pastures, 
woodland rides and clearings, heaths. Often in muddy and 
compacted ground, it is very tolerant of close mowing and 
is found in many old lawns. 


P. laciniata (L.) L., CUT-LEAVED SELFHEAL, a possibly native 
plant of Chalk downs, was found at Nuney Green (6678) in 
1962 Simmonds, 1971 Carter; there in 1983 (Bowen) 
together with its hybrid with P. vulgaris, P. x intermedia 
Link. Little Cookley Hill (7088, 1981 Scoggins). Formerly 
near Peppard church (1935-36 Thomas, Fishlock, RDG). 
Near Tilehurst in Berks (Druce, 1927). Near Fawley (1944 
McClintock & Sladen) probably 7486 and just inside Bucks 
although it was reported as from VC 23; 1956 Paul. 


Melissa officinalis L. 

BALM 

Introduced. First record 1881, uncommon (41). A garden 
herb which spreads, usually over short distances, to waste 
places and roadsides. 


Satureja hortensis L., SUMMER SAvory, was found in 1979 by 
Bowen at North Oxford tip. 


Clinopodium ascendens (Jordan) Samp. 

Satureja ascendens (Jordan) K. Maly, 

Calamintha ascendens Jordan 

COMMON CALAMINT 

Native. First record 1657, scarce (39). Dry banks, roadsides, 
grassland. Very scattered, mainly on Chalk, Oolite or 
gravels. Some plants have features that approach those of 
the next species. 


C. calamintha (L.) Stace 

Satureja nepeta (L.) Scheele, 

Calamintha nepeta auct., non (L.) Savi 

LESSER CALAMINT 

Native. First record 1794, near the Observatory, and 


Eynsham, rare. Sunny banks near Eynsham (4208, 4408). 
There or nearby 1857 Boswell, 1882 Druce (OXF), 1946 
Chapple (Swinford Bridge, OXF), 1952 Fitter, 1955 
Bowen, and Palmer (gravelly slope, ‘Talbot Inn, 4408 in 
1970, sandy field by Abbey Farm, 4208 in 1991). There 
are no recent records from nine other sites noted by Druce 
(1927). At Barrow Hills, Abingdon VC 22 (5096, 1963 
Palmer, OXF). 


C. vulgare L. 

WILD BASIL 

Native. First record 1548, common (341). Scrubby 
grassland, by woods and hedges, on banks, by railways or 
in churchyards, mostly on calcareous soil, plentiful on both 
Chalk and Oolites. White-flowered at Watlington Hill 
(7092) and Assendon (7486). 


C. acinos (L.) Kuntze 

Satureja acinos (L.) Scheele, Acinos arvensis (Lam.) Dandy 
BASIL ‘THYME 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (75). Open ground 
mostly in calcareous grassland, dry arable fields, banks 
and roadsides. Harder to find now than in the 1970s. 


Origanum vulgare L. 

WILD MARJORAM 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (158). Short dry sunny 
grassland, roadsides, chalk downs, pastures, banks, by 



































Clinopodium ascendens 


Clinopodium vulgare 
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railways, in quarries, open scrub, preferring dry infertile 
calcareous soil. Locally plentiful but it has been lost from 
some sites where it was found in the 1970s. 


Thymus L., thymes, grow on thin calcareous soil on the 
Chalk and limestone, banks and heaths. They are deep 
rooted and tolerate drought. Grazing animals avoid 
them, which gives them an advantage over other taller 
plants (Pigott, 1955). Their procumbent rooting stems 
and their ability to withstand burial enable them to 
colonize ant-hills (King, 1977). There has been some 
taxonomic confusion and Druce’s six native species are 
now merged into two, so some recording errors are 
possible. The distribution of these nearly matches that 
of Druce’s two common species but both have declined 
with habitat loss. 


Thymus vulgaris L., THYME, was noted in 1973 by Bull on a wall 
in the kitchen garden at Blenheim and in 1992 by Palmer. 


T. pulegioides L. 

Incl. T. glaber Miller 

LARGE THYME 

Native. First record 1744, uncommon (44). On well- 
drained calcareous soils. 


T. polytrichus A. Kerner ex Borbas 

T. serpyllum auct., non L., T. pycnotrichus (Uecht.) Ronn., 
T. neglectus Ronn., T. britannicus Ronn., T. druce: Ronn., 
T. praecox auct., non Opiz ssp. arcticus (Durand) Jalas. 
WILD THYME 

Native. First record 1660, frequent (105). Dry exposed 
grassland, banks, roadsides and ant-hills. 


Lycopus europaeus L. 

GYPSYWORT 

Native. First record 1794, common (275). Margins of 
rivers, ditches, brooks, canals and ponds, other wet places. 
Very common along the Thames and along easting 48 
which includes the Canal and Cherwell. By all other rivers 
except the Upper Evenlode. 


Mentha L. 1s a difficult genus taxonomically and we 
acknowledge the help of Dr RM Harley with it. OXF has 
60 specimens but most are old and only a few are named 
by Dr Harley or by R Graham (1949-58). 


Mentha arvensis L. 

CORN MINT 

Native. First record 1677, common (252). Damp places in 
arable fields, woodland rides, by rivers and ponds. On a 
variety of soils, it tolerates drier places than M. aquatica. 


M. x verticillata L. (M. arvensis x M. aquatica) 
WHORLED MINT 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (16). Damp places, alluvial 
soil and by rivers as M. arvensis, woodland rides. Druce 
found it “common and widely distributed’ so either it has 
decreased or, more probably, he defined it more broadly. 
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M. x smithiana R.A. Graham 

(M. arvensis x M. aquatica x M. spicata) 

2? = M. rubra Sm., RED MINT, in Druce (1927) 

TALL MINT 

?Introduced. First record 1696, rare. Lock Wood (5296) 
and Nettlebed (6886). At Manor Road, Oxford in 1937 
(Chapple, det. Graham). Cothill (4698, VC 22, 1976 Palmer, 
det. Harley, OXF). 


M. x gracilis Sole (M. arvensis x M. spicata) 

M. gentilis auct., non L., M. cardiaca Baker 

BusHy MINT 

? Native. First record 1861, rare. In 1937 at Oxford (Brenan) 
where it persisted until 1955, and Goring (Riddelsdell). 
OXF has seven specimens between 1885 and 1958 plus 
two recent ones by Palmer at Horley (4240, 1969, det. 
Harley) and Clanfield (2600, 1970). 


M. aquatica L. 

WATER MINT 

Native. First record 1794, very common in most of the 
county (446). In many damp to wet habitats especially on 
Oxford Clay or alluvium, ditches, streamsides, pond 
margins, marshes, fens. Intolerant of grazing and 
trampling. 


M. x piperita L. (M. aquatica x M. spicata) 

PEPPERMINT 

Native. First record 1884, rare (15). Damp ground, waste 
places, often as a garden escape. The var. citrata (Ehrh.) 
Briq., EAU DE COLOGNE MINT, was reported in Druce 
(1927) from Shotover and was recently noted from 
Cassington gravel-pit (4410, 1986 Hawker), south Oxford 
(4804, 1974 Loukes) and Little Faringdon wet pit (2000, 
1997 Killick). 


M. spicata L. 

Incl. M. longifolia auct., non (L.) Hudson 

SPEAR MINT 

Introduced. First record 1831 (as M. longifolia), frequent 
(99). Common in gardens and often escaping to rough 
and damp ground, especially in Oxford. The pubescent 
form was until recently regarded as a separate species, 
M. longifolia, which we initially recorded separately and 
like Druce, found to be more common. 


M. x villosonervata Opiz (M. spicata x M. longifolia (L.) Hudson), 
SHARP-TOOTHED MINT, probably of garden origin, is recorded from 
Finmere (6232). 


M. x villosa Hudson (M. spicata x M. suaveolens) 

M. x niliaca auct., incl. M. alopecuroides Hull 

APPLE-MINT 

Introduced. The var. alopecuroides first recorded in Druce 
(1927) at Wigginton and Oxford in 1916, and the var. 
villosa first recorded in Druce (1927) at North Leigh (1882, 
OXF), uncommon (30). There are specimens in OXF 
collected from 1882 to 1976 that could be this hybrid. 
Scattered on waste ground and near habitations, especially 


in Oxford. The apple-mints, recorded under superseded 
names, divide into two groups: var. alopecuroides (Hull) 
Briq. (13), the common apple-mint of gardens, is a well 
established clonal form with round leaves near those of 
M. suaveolens; var. villosa (M. x niliaca auct.) (18) has 
pubescent leaves intermediate between those of the parents. 


M. suaveolens Ehrh. 

M. rotundifolia auct., non (L.) Hudson 

ROUND-LEAVED MINT 

Doubtfully native. First record c. 1973, scarce (17). Our 
earlier records were for ‘M. rotundifolia’, but like recent 
ones at Cornwell (2626) and Stoke Lyne (5626) they belong 
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Mentha x villosa 


Mentha suaveolens 
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under M. suaveolens. It is perhaps surprising that this taxon 
was not recorded by Druce. 


M. pulegium L. 

PENNYROYAL 

Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. First record 
1794, rare. Formerly in good numbers by water margins 
at Otmoor, Port Meadow, and Goring, but Druce (1927) 
regarded it as ‘nearly extinct’. Since 1968 only as a garden 
throw-out: from Stonesfield (3818, ‘var. erecta’, 1975 Wigg), 
Bell Inn, Cassington (4410, 1973 Wigg) and North Oxford 
tip (4808, 1978 Bowen). 


Salvia pratensis L. 

MEADOW CLARY 

Plate 71. Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. 
First record 1730, scarce (20). Dry calcareous grassland or 
amongst scrub, often south-facing, mainly in a band from 
Hanborough to Chipping Norton, some of our recent 
records updating old records. A Finstock site (3616) was 
ploughed in 1975. Seen near Goring in 1931 by Milne- 
Redhead and more recently there (1981 Farrell), at 
Hartslock (1955 Paul, 1986 Fitter) and near Rotherfield 
(7482, 1984 North). Has decreased in the Bicester area 
but old records near Ardley and Middleton Stoney (OXF) 
have been re-recorded. Some populations are very small, 
as few as one or two plants; but Oxon could have the largest 
British concentration of this species, though some colonies 
are threatened by scrub invasion. 


S. verbenaca L. 

S. horminoides Pourret 

WILD CLARY 

Native. First record 1660, scarce (19). Dry banks by roads, 
railways and the Thames, churchyards, pasture and rough 
ground, usually in warm places on well-drained soil. Has 
greatly declined in numbers and range as in Berks (Bowen, 
1968), and is now as scarce as S. pratensis. 


The following introduced species have been recorded 
rarely, as casuals in tips and waste places: 


S. officinalis L., SAGE, by path from Witney to Cogges (3408, 1975 
Palmer, OXF). S. nemorosa L. (S. sylvestris auct., non L.), BALKAN 
Cary, from Goring (1919, OXF) has not recurred. S. sclarea L., 
CLARY, first record 1918 at Sibford, was found by Morse at Quarries 
Hill, Milton-under-Wychwood in 1943, by Bowen and Chancellor at 
New College Lane, Oxford (5004, 1952, OXF) and by Bowen in 
1977 at North Oxford tip (5008). S. reflexa Hornem., MINTWEED, 
first record 1978 Bowen at North Oxford tip (4808, 5008), possibly 
from bird seed. S. viridis L., ANNUAL CLARY, first record at Clifton 
Hampden (5494) in 1971, also North Oxford tip (4808, 5008) and 
Littlemore (5202). S. verticillata L., WHORLED CLARY, first record 
1886, was at Christmas Common in 1963 (Embden, OXF), since 1968 
at Swinford (4408), Grandpont (5004, 1975 Palmer). In Bowen (1968) 
in VC 22 from Didcot and Reading stations and seen again at Didcot 
(5290, 1988 Palmer). Summerhayes’ specimen of S. glutinosa L., 
STICKY CLARY, from a roadside just west of Henley, 1958, is in Kand 
Bowen’s from Rose Lane, Oxford (5006, 1978) in RNG. 
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HIPPURIDACEAE 


Hippuris vulgaris L. 

MARE’S-TAIL 

Native. First record 1760, uncommon (41). Ponds, especially 
in Wychwood, slow streams, especially the Evenlode, 
Cherwell and Lower Windrush, Blenheim lake, gravel pits. 
In clear base-rich water. Though this survey has produced 
many more localities than those known to Druce (1927), 
the species is no longer at many of Druce’s sites. 


CALLITRICHACEAE 


Callitriche L. is a difficult genus and almost certainly 
under-recorded, partly because of difficulties of 
collecting plants from inaccessible water and partly 
because fruiting material is not always available. So some 
errors are inevitable. Few plants were sent to experts 
but Dr NTH Holmes commented on the draft text. 


Callitriche palustris L., recorded in Druce (1927) at Binsey in 
1906, has not been repeated and was probably in error. 


C. stagnalis Scop. 

COMMON WATER-STARWORT 

Native. First record ?1794, common (214). Shallow 
nutrient-rich water, mostly near-neutral, in ponds, ditches, 












































Hippuris vulgaris 


Callitriche stagnalis 


Plate 71. Salvia pratensis 


LEFT: Top: flower, face and side views 
MID: young fruits 
BOTTOM: basal leaf 
CENTRE: young inflorescence (life size) 
RIGHT: inflorescence (life size) 
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slow streams, river margins, also wet, shaded and/or 
disturbed mud especially in woodland tracks. Strongly 
associated with alluvium and Oxford Clay. More tolerant 
of dry conditions than the other species of water-starworts. 


C. platycarpa Kuetz 

C. stagnalis Scop. var. platycarpa (Kuetz.) 
VARIOUS-LEAVED WATER-STARWORT 

Native. First record c. 1870, frequent (133). In the aquatic 
but not the mud habitats of C. stagnalis. It could be under- 
recorded because, though not included on our recording 
card, it produced numerous records. It is also more 
widespread in Berks than C. stagnalis (Bowen, 1968). 


C. obtusangula Le Gall 

BLUNT-FRUITED WATER-STARWORT 

Native. First record 1884, scarce (28). Aquatic habitats, 
all associated with alluvium. Our picture differs from that 
of Druce who found it locally common and in 20 widely 
separated sites. David (1958) associated it with alkaline 
waters in Hants and Derbys. 


C. hamulata Kuetz. ex Koch 

C. intermedia G.F. Hoftm. 

INTERMEDIATE WATER-STARWORT 

Native. First record 1760, scarce (25). Streams and ponds. 
The records, for a plant of base-poor, peaty water, are 
surprisingly numerous because this habitat in Oxon is rare; 
so some records are suspect. The bicycle-spanner leaf apex 
is very distinctive, but in deep or fast-flowing water 
C. obtusangula can have long narrow leaves with notched 
apices similar to those of C. hamulata (Holmes, pers. 
comm.) so confusion can arise. Has probably declined with 
nutrient enrichment and drainage. Formerly in pond at 
Otmoor, 1937 Chapple. 


PLANTAGINACEAE 


Plantago coronopus L. 

BUCK’S-HORN PLANTAIN 

Native. First record 1745, rare. Dry sandy gravelly places 
or paths, or in short turf. Minster Lovell (3010), west of 
Farmoor (4406), Oxford (5006, Woodell), by track on 
Nettlebed Common (6886, Paul), Caversham (7076), 
Stonor (7488, Paul). Following experimental cultivation 
in the 1960s it persisted for many years on the roof of the 
Oxford University Department of Plant Sciences. Lost from 
most of Druce’s sites including Shotover, Binfield and 
Tadmarton. 


P. major L. 

GREATER PLANTAIN 

Native. First record 1730, very common, throughout the 
county (596). Trampled paths, tracks, waysides, farmyards 
and gateways with Poa annua and Matricaria discoidea, on 
arable ground and spoil, dried mud by ponds, also in 
pastures, meadows and especially on compacted soils, 
lawns and sports turf. A plant exhibiting phyllody (with 


the floral parts transformed into leaf-like structures), was 
seen at Sarsgrove (3024, Sandels). Our records are 
probably ssp. major, but ssp. intermedia (Gilib.) Lange 
was recorded by Druce as var. intermedia (Gilib.). 


P. media L. 

HOARY PLANTAIN 

Native. First record 1793, common and widespread (460). 
Largely confined to well-drained, fairly short grassland, 
also on roadsides, mostly neutral to basic, most abundant 
on Chalk and limestone downs. It is common in 
churchyards, lawns and sports turf, but sometimes in small 
numbers, and tolerates mowing and trampling. 
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P. lanceolata L. 

RIBWORT PLANTAIN 

Native. First record 1660, abundant, throughout the 
county (594), in all tetrads except 6420, 7404. On neutral to 
basic grassland: meadows, pastures, roadsides (very 
common), quarries, lawns and churchyards. Less restricted 
to grassland than P. media and common also on arable land, 
gardens, spoil, wasteland. In soils of moderate to low fertility. 


P. arenaria Waldst. & Kit., BRANCHED PLANTAIN, was found by Bowen 
at South Oxford tip (5202, 1969). ‘P. indica L.’ was reported in 
Druce (1927) from Barton in 1896 and Grandpont, and by Brenan 
at Manor Road, Oxford in 1936 (Brenan, 1946); these could belong 
either to P. arenaria, or to P. afra L., GLANDULAR PLANTAIN. 


Littorella uniflora (L.) Asch. 

SHOREWEED 

Native. First record 1881, ?extinct. Formerly in shallow acid pools 
over sand or gravel at Checkendon, Binfield and Woodcote Common. 


BUDDLEJACEAE 


Buddleja davidii Franchet 

BUTTERFLY-BUSH 

Introduced to Britain c. 1890. First record SP20 in Perring 
& Walters (1962), frequent (135). Naturalized on waste 
ground, railway lines, walls, banks, pavements, scrub, 
gardens, churchyards. Has spread rapidly, most often in 
built-up areas, with many records in Oxford. 


B. globosa Hope, ORANGE-BALL-TREE, was an escape at Woodstock 
(4416). 


OLEACEAE 


Jasminum nudiflorum Lindley, WINTER JASMINE, was reported as 
a garden escape at Witney (3408). Forsythia x intermedia Zabel, 
FORSYTHIA, was an escape in Shipton-under-Wychwood (2616), East 
End (3814), Deddington (4630), Bicester (5822), Stratton Audley 
(6026) and Fringford (6032). 


Fraxinus excelsior L. 

ASH 

Native. First record 1677, very common, throughout the 
county (592). It is missing from partial riverside tetrads 3498, 
4608, 5002, 7272. In woodland (a constant component of 
ash-maple-hazel woodland) and for a long time the second 
most common local tree. Often very abundant as a pioneer 
in woodland gaps, scrub and hedges. Since the general 
decline of elm it has become the commonest hedgerow tree. 
It grows on a range of soils and can tolerate some poor 
drainage. 

Ash has long been a most important coppice tree, used 
for awide variety of purposes. Uncoppiced it can live to 200+ 
years, but coppiced it can live for over 1,000 years (Rackham, 
1980), forming large stools, in, for example, Brasenose Wood 
(5604). It can be unisexual or bisexual, and various 


combinations of male, female and hermaphrodite flowers 
can be found on one tree (Wardle, 1961). Some trees appear 
to be consistently male, setting no fruit (Gardner, 1976). 


F. ornus L., MANNA ASH, was noted by Wigg at Lodge Farm, 
Charlbury (3818) in 1975. 


Syringa vulgaris L. 

LILAC 

Introduced. First record c. 1870 (117). A garden shrub, 
spreading by suckers and persisting in derelict shrubberies 
and gardens, churchyards, most often near habitations, but 
because it is never genuinely wild, decisions to record it 
were probably inconsistent. 


Ligustrum vulgare L. 

WILD PRIVET 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (498). 
Hedges, wood edges and scrub, commonest on Chalk. 
Sometimes planted and in four tetrads found only as 
planted specimens. 


L. ovalifolium Hassk. 

GARDEN PRIVET 

Introduced. First record 1969, frequent (48). This shrub of 
garden hedges was not systematically recorded but there 
are records from derelict gardens and more ‘wild’ and 
remote situations such as hedgerows and plantations. 
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SCROPHULARIACEAE 


Verbascum thapsus L. 

GREAT MULLEIN 

Native. First record 1650, common (295). Waste and 
rough ground, roadsides, sunny banks and slopes, open 
woods and in artificial habitats such as cinders, walls. It 
shows some preference for well-drained soils. 


V. nigrum L. 

DARK MULLEIN 

Native. First record 1793, locally frequent (108). Banks 
and quarries, waysides, wood margins, rough ground, 
occasionally in churchyards and parks, mostly in well- 
drained usually calcareous soils, and most frequent in the 
south-east. A pale form at Woodcote (6280). 


V. x semialbum Chaub. (V. thapsus x V. nigrum) was noted in 
Druce (1927) at Henley. Bix Bottom (7286, 1962 Simmonds, RDG; 
7086, 1992 d’Ayala). 


All our other mulleins occur rarely, in waste places, 
rough ground, waysides and tips. Although some 
species are British natives all those that follow are 
probably introduced from gardens (V. phlomoides also 
from bird seed), escapes or casuals. 


V. blattaria L., MOTH MULLEIN, first noted near Oxford in 1650, was 
in Thames Street, Oxford in 1972 (5004, Palmer), also in a tip at 
Oxford Botanic Garden (1956 Fitter), Deddington (4830, 1984 
Sheasby), and Kingston Blount (7498, 1956 Fitter). V. virgatum 
Stokes, T'wiGGy MULLEIN, appeared at Caversham in 1885 and Islip 
in 1887, later near Milton (4434, 1930 McClintock), at Mapledurham 
in 1953 and Marston (5206) in 1954 (both Bowen, OXF) and Drayton 
St Leonard (5896, 1961 Simmonds, RDG). There was a record from 
Port Meadow in 1951 (Abell & Bannister) and it was found at North 
Oxford tip (4808, 5008, 1977-79 Bowen), Oxford (5006, 1979). 
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Verbascum thapsus 


Verbascum nigrum 


V. phoeniceum L., PURPLE MULLEIN, at North Oxford tip in 1970 
(Bowen, OXF). V. pyramidatum M. Bieb., CAUCASIAN MULLEIN, was 
found by Bowen at North Oxford tip 1979-80 and by Lewis, Chester 
Street, Oxford (5204) in 1996. V. phlomoides L., ORANGE MULLEIN, 
was first noted near Kidlington in Druce (1927), then at Idbury (2218, 
1962 Palmer). Since 1968 at Chastleton (2428), Stanton Harcourt 
(4004), Begbroke (4614, 1980 Bowen), North Oxford tip (4808, 
1953 Bowen; 1977), St Ebbes (5004, 1972 Palmer, 1977 Sing) and 
other parts of Oxford (5008; 5402, 1972 Palmer; 5404), Great Haseley 
(6200, 1979 Bowen), Chinnor (7498, 1984 Fitter). V. x kerneri Fritsch 
(V. thapsus x V. phlomoides) was at North Oxford tip in 1965 (Bowen, 
OXF). V. densiflorum Bertol., DENSE-FLOWERED MULLEIN, was 
reported at Assendon (7484, 1972 Paul). In Druce (1927), but not 
recorded since, were V. lychnitis L., WHITE MULLEIN, Iffley Road 
Oxford (1908, OXF) and V. olympicum Boiss., in Oxford Parks, 
1909, OXF, and its hybrid with V. nzgrum in Druce’s garden, 1917. 


Scrophularia nodosa L. 

COMMON FIGWORT 

Native. First record 1597, common (295). Woods and scrub, 
in damp shady places, including hedgerows. 
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V. virgatum V. pyramidatum V. phlomoides 
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S. auriculata L. 

S. aquatica auct., non L. 

WATER FIGWORT 

Native. First record 1794, very common (480). By almost 
all rivers and streams, often with tall river-bank vegetation, 
but extending more widely to wet and damp meadows and 
woods, by ponds. Our most widespread figwort, but often 
in moderate numbers. With symmetrical flowers at Play 


Hatch Quarry (7476, 1994 Killick). 


S. vernalis L. 

YELLOW FIGWORT 

Introduced. First record 1961 Henley Grammar School (Cole), rare. 
Waste and shady places, rough ground. In 1968 at Oxford (5006, 
since lost) and Henley (7482, 1970 Paul), also South Newington 
(4032, 1975 Bowen), Cowley St John churchyard (5204), Sonning 
Common (7080). A garden weed at Chinnor (7498, Fitter) from 1963. 


S. scopolii Hoppe ex Pers. was seen by Brenan on waste ground at 
Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1939. 


Mimulus moschatus Douglas ex Lindley, Musk, was recorded at 
Great Milton (6202, 1975 Paul). 


M. guttatus DC. 

MONKEYFLOWER 

Introduced. First record 1885 (as ‘M. luteus’), uncommon 
(39). Edges of brooks and streams, less often in damp places 
in meadows, or by larger rivers or ponds. Scattered over a 
variety of strata. Druce (1927) recorded only eight sites, at 
one of which it was planted. 


M. luteus L., BLOOD-DROP-EMLETS, and its hybrid with M. guttatus, 
M. x robertsii Silverside, were both found at Epwell (3440) in 1971 
by Sheasby and in 1992 by JW Partridge. Silverside confirmed the 
hybrid in OXF from Arncott (1930 Druce) and Epwell (1991 Palmer). 


Limosella aquatica L. 

MUDWORT 

Plate 53. Native. First record 1690, rare. Muddy places, 
moist or dry in summer where water has stood, and where 
competition is from small plants or lacking. Long known 
around Port Meadow, (4806, 1984 Heath-Brown; 4808, 
Paul, 1982 Bowen; 5006) where it can be seen almost every 
year (A McDonald, pers. comm.), but Druce looked in many 
seasons ‘In vain’. Druce found it in 1905 on Binsey Common 
and it was again found the following year in two places 
during prolonged drought (OXF); it was seen in similar 
conditions in 1991-92. It was most recently seen in quantity 
in 1994 and 1996, in a community with Bidens tripartita, at 
the south end of Port Meadow along the old river course 
(A McDonald). 


Calceolaria chelidonioides Kunth, SLIPPERWORT, was reported by 
Druce (1927) as a weed in 1915 in Oxford Botanic Garden, at 
Marston brickyards and (as C. glutinosa Heer & Regel) by Bullingdon 
Bog. Bowen found it at Elsfield Tip (5408) in 1981. C. tripartita 
Ruiz & Pav6n, seen as a casual at Charlbury town quarry by Killick 
in September 1986, was confirmed at BM. 


























Mimulus guttatus Antirrhinum majus 








Chaenorhinum minus 


Antirrhinum majus L. 

SNAPDRAGON 

Introduced. First record 1794, frequent (92). A short-lived 
perennial which readily establishes itself on well-drained 
substrates as on walls, buildings, pavements, by railways, 
rough ground, tips and spoil, especially (as in the past) in 
Oxford. White-flowered on New College wall (1988 
Woodell). 


Chaenorhinum minus (L.) Lange 

Linaria minor Desf. 

SMALL TOADFLAX 

Native. First record 1794, rather common (232). Bare waste 
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places, calcareous or neutral arable land especially cereals 
or gardens, walls and particularly common by railways. 
Druce (1927) thought the use of clinkers on railways instead 
of gravel led to its decrease, but it still survives on cinders 
and ballast. 


Misopates orontium (L.) Raf. 

Antirrhinum orontium L. 

WEASEL’S-SNOUT 

Probably native. First record 1660, scarce (18). Arable and 
waste places on light, thin soils mostly in the far south-east 
where there are now more records than in Druce (1927). 


M. calycinum Rothm., PALE WEASEL’S-SNOUT, was reported in 
1978-79 by Bowen at North Oxford tip (4808), and in a rose bed 
at Churchill Hospital (5404, Spriggs, det. Bowen). 


Asarina procumbens Miller, TRAILING SNAPDRAGON, first noted 
by Haynes in 1938 on a wall at Christ Church, Oxford, was also 
noted by Bowen in 1968 in the same tetrad (5004). 
Cymbalaria muralis (L.) P. Gaertner, Meyer & Scherb. 
ssp. muralis 

Linaria cymbalaria (L.) Miller 

IVY-LEAVED TOADFLAX 

Introduced. First record 1760, common (296). Well 
naturalized on walls, pavements, churchyards, stony soil, 
railways. 


C. pallida (Ten.) Wettst., ITALIAN TOADFLAX, a plant of similar 
habitats, was reported from a Peppard wall (7080, 1975 Paul, 
conf. K.) 


Kickxia elatine (L.) Dumort. 

Linana elatine Miller 

SHARP-LEAVED FLUELLEN 

?Native. First record 1794, frequent (132). Arable fields 
in light usually calcareous soils. 


K. spuria (L.) Dumort. 

Linaria spuria Miller 

ROUND-LEAVED FLUELLEN 

?Native. First record 1660, frequent (173). Habitat and 
distribution similar to K. elatine and often with it but more 
plentiful than it on the Oolites. 


Linaria vulgaris Miller 

L. linana (L.) Karsten 

COMMON ‘TOADFLAX 

Native. First record 1794, widespread and common (421). 
Disturbed well-drained habitats: waysides, railway 
ballast, open waste ground, quarries, walls, less often on 
arable ground on Chalk, gravel or sand, on a wide range 
of strata. 


L. x sepium Allman (L. vulgaris x L. repens), first 
recorded from railway lines at Oxford in 1891 was well 
documented by Druce (1927) and supported by specimens 
in OXF, but soon declined. In 1961 at Wolvercote (4810, 
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Palmer, OXF) and Mapledurham (Simmonds, RDG). Since 
1968 at Cassington (4610), Blackbird Leys (5402), 
Littleworth (5804, 1968 Palmer), Lewknor (7096, 1971 
Fitter) and Bix Bottom (7286, 1992). 


L. dalmatica (L.) Miller, BALKAN TOADFLAX, from two railway sites 
near Banbury in 1920 and 1929 are in OXF. 


L. purpurea (L.) Miller 

PURPLE ‘TOADFLAX 

Introduced. First record 1831, frequent (132). Regarded 
as rare by Druce, it is now widespread in well-drained 
places, on walls, pavements, rough ground and banks, 
mostly in towns and villages. 


L. x dominii Druce (L. purpurea x L. repens) was seen in Druce’s 
garden in 1912 and by Bowen at the former Oxford gasworks 
(5004, 1978). 


L. repens (L.) Miller 

PALE TOADFLAX 

Native. First record 1724, local (83). Dry open places 
especially chalk downs and fields, stony ground, pavements, 
walls. Druce (1927) says ‘near Oxford on chalk rubble 
carried from near Didcot’ and also ‘railway near King’s 
Sutton - introduced here and also near Banbury’. While 
lost from some of the early sites it has spread more widely. 
It is sometimes grown as a garden plant. 


Bowen found other toadflaxes, not native in Oxon, as casuals: 
L. supina (L.) Chaz., PROSTRATE TOADFLAX, and L. maroccana 
Hook. f., ANNUAL TOADFLAX, 1978 in Oxford tip (4808), L. bipartita 
auct., 1969 at South Oxford tip (5202). 


Nemesia versicolor auct., the garden NEMESIA, grew on North 
Oxford tip (4808) in 1978. 


Digitalis purpurea L. 

FOXGLOVE 

Native. First record 1657, common (216). Woodland 
clearings, heaths and disturbed waste ground. Typically 
on acid soils pH <5 but can tolerate up to pH 7.5. Also 
increasingly a garden escape. Common in Chiltern 
woodland, on the Shotover sands and in the Oxford 
area. With white flowers at Farnborough Park (4248, 
Palmer). Hybrids (D. purpurea x D. grandiflora Miller 
= D. x purpureo-ambigua) with cultivated foxgloves 
appeared in Fitter’s garden (7498, 1972, 1980). 


D. lutea L., STRAW FOXGLOVE, was found near Peppard Common 
(7080-82, 1977 Paul, 1983 Fitter), and it and D. x fucata Ehrh. 
(D. lutea x D. purpurea) at Greys (7282). 


Erinus alpinus L. 

FAIRY FOXGLOVE 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) at Woodstock, since then 
at Chimney (3400, on wall, 1978 Loukes), Blenheim kitchen garden 
wall (4414, 1975 Bull, 1992 Palmer) and Merton College, Oxford 
(5006). 


Veronica serpyllifolia L. ssp. serpyllifolia 
TTHYME-LEAVED SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (394). 
Paths, lawns, gardens, roadsides, moist open grassland, 
woodland rides, waste and cultivated ground and walls. 


V. austriaca L. ssp. teucrium (L.) D. Webb, LARGE SPEEDWELL, 
formerly seen by Druce at Neithrop in 1920, was reported in 1980 
by Bowen from North Oxford tip. 


V. officinalis L. 

HEATH SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record probably 1660, frequent (128). Open 
woods, grass heaths, banks, often on dry, porous, sandy, 
rather acid soils. As in the past more plentiful in the 
Chilterns where it can be a feature of ant-hills. 


V. chamaedrys L. 

GERMANDER SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1794, common, almost throughout 
the county, missing from only three of the complete tetrads 
(576). Hedges, banks, road verges, wood borders, broken 
short turf, in sheltered sunny situations. It can exclude 
many other species on ant-hills (King, 1977). On well- 
drained but infertile soil pH >6 where disturbance and 
mowing check competitors. It has decreased in abundance 
because of agricultural practices. White flowers were 
reported at Mapledurham (6676). 
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V. montana L. 

Woop SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1737, frequent (151). Damp woods, 
usually in shade, sometimes in mires or near springs. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995) 
it is often on slightly acid and heavy soils with nearly half 
of its records in the Chilterns. It regenerates by prostrate 
rooting stems. 


V. scutellata L. 

MARSH SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (33). Wet meadows, 
marshes and bogs, by ponds, on acid soils. Decreasing, and 
now with a scattered distribution; it survives better near 
Oxford than on Otmoor and other past sites. 


V. beccabunga L. 

BROOKLIME 

Native. First record c. 1660, very common (459). In shallow 
water or mud by ditches, ponds, streams and rivers, marshes, 
sometimes shaded. It forms large patches especially in 
fertile mud where it appears to tolerate trampling, water 
flow and grazing which may reduce competition. 


V. anagallis-aquatica L. 

V. aquatica Bern. 

BLUE WATER-SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1794, common (240). Ditches, brooks 
and ponds, in marshes and wet meadows, especially on 
alluvium near the smaller rivers and the Thames above 


Oxford. 


V. x lackschewitzii J. Keller 

(V. anagallis-aquatica x V. catenata) 

First record at Binsey 1857 (OXF, det. Burnett), then 1936 
by Chapple at Port Meadow, Fitter at Wolvercote Common 
(4808, 1970) and Bowen at Alvescot (2602, 1972), rare or 
overlooked (9). Its habitat is similar to that of V. anagallis- 
aquatica. Mostly in the west and north. Abundant in a 
ditch at Stanton Harcourt (1977 Bowen), upstream of 
bridge at Burford (2412, 1973 Palmer, conf. Preston, 
OXF), fine examples by the M40 (4444, 1992 JW Partridge, 
conf. CA Stace). Plants can be large, with many sterile 
racemes and flowers of intermediate colour. Near Didcot 
(5290, VC 22, 1988 Palmer, OXF). 


V. catenata Pennell 

V. anagallis L. 

PINK WATER-SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1911 (Druce, 1927), frequent (154). 
Habitats and distribution as V. anagallis-aquatica and often 
with it but less common and more restricted to major 
watercourses, especially the Thames above Benson. 


V. praecox All. 

BRECKLAND SPEEDWELL 

Introduced in Oxon, nationally rare. First record by Bowen in 
1964 (OXF) and Sladen; 1966 Palmer (OXF). One colony by the 
edge of a sandy arable field at Standlake (3804). Its location has 
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moved: the site was bulldozed in 1964 and though thought extinct 
by 1975 some hundreds were seen by Crossley and Killick in 1987 
and Huxley in 1994. 


V. triphyllos L., FINGERED SPEEDWELL, was recorded by WD 
Campbell (1975) and Souster (1978) in a garden at Ascott (3018). 


V. arvensis L. 

WALL SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1762, very common and widespread 
(526). Dry sunny places on paths, walls, banks, in quarries 
or waste ground, in sandy or calcareous arable land, 
especially with winter cereals. 
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V. agrestis L. 
GREEN FIELD-SPEEDWELL hee eee a ER 
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V. persica Poiret 

V. tournefortu Gmelin 

COMMON FIELD-SPEEDWELL 

Introduced. First record 1832 (there are some early records 
documented by Druce, 1927), abundant by 1927 and now 
abundant almost throughout the county (580). Cultivated 
fields especially of cereals and Brassicas, gardens, walls and 
open ground of many kinds. Spread by seed it grows 
rapidly in disturbed near-neutral rich soil. White flowered 


at Islip (5212), purplish at Glympton (4220). 


V. filiformis Smith 

SLENDER SPEEDWELL 

Introduced. First record at Bampton 1946, Davey (Brenan, 
1956) and Port Meadow 1948, (Brenan), now common and 
widespread (341). Lawns, churchyards, paths, roadsides, 
streamsides. Burford 1952 (2412, Fitter), Chinnor 1954 
(Fitter), Hardwick 1959 (6476, Simmonds, RDG). By 1961 
at Oxford, between Iffley and Sandford, Stonesfield, 
Towersey and Mapledurham (Bangerter & Kent, 1962). 
Like the previous species it has spread rapidly. It is self- 
sterile and Salisbury (1961) stated that most plants seem 
to belong to the same strain, as fruits are rarely seen in 
this country. It roots readily from stem fragments and he 
suggested (pers. comm.) that lawnmowers are one of the 
main means of spread. 





V. hederifolia L. 

IVY-LEAVED SPEEDWELL 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (471). 
Cultivated and waste ground especially in drier, lighter 
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hedgebanks as well as in gardens and on arable land, is 
more plentiful, especially in the south-east. 


Bowen found three speedwells in North Oxford tip (4808, 5008): 
V. longifolia L., GARDEN SPEEDWELL, in 1977 (earlier records at 
Grandpont, 1929 Druce, and gravel-pit at Eynsham, 1954 Fitter), 
V. spicata L., SPIKED SPEEDWELL, at Aristotle Lane in 1975, and 
V. gentianoides Vahl in 1980-81. 


Melampyrum cristatum L., CRESTED COW-WHEAT, in CGE 
from Weston-on-the-Green, 1911, was not known to Druce (1927). 
M. arvense L., FIELD COW-WHEAT, was found by W Evetts in clover 
near Tackley, 1907. Neither has been found since. 


M. pratense L. 

COMMON COW-WHEAT 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (35). Woods, bushy 
places, heaths, usually on acid soils. Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). We did not distinguish 
the subspecies pratense and commutatum (Tausch ex A. 
Kerner) C. Britton. 


Euphrasia L., eyebrights, are all very critical so records 
may be suspect unless they have been vetted by an 
expert, and Druce’s (1927) records may be wrongly 
identified so are included here with doubt. Native. First 
record 1794 as E. officinalis L., the aggregate being 
frequent (107). The species occur on well-drained 
pastures, chalk downs, woodland rides, heaths and 
roadsides, but have probably declined, with their 
habitats. The aggregate was recorded from 2214, 3212, 
3432, 3600, 3624, 3818, 4018-20, 4826, 5822, 6882-84— 
86, 7280, 7480. Five segregates were on our recording 
card. Druce reported seven species of which only two 
were at all frequent. Our recent records included six 
taxa but very few have received expert confirmation and 
few of the 30 specimens in OXF have been critically 
examined since Warburg did so in 1949. We sought the 
advice of Dr AJ Silverside in writing this section. 


Euphrasia anglica Pugsley 

Native. Druce’s record (E. rostkoviana Hayne, Oddington, 
1904) may belong here. Recently only at Gaginwell (4024, 
1968 Henderson) and Ardley (5426, 1972 VL Smith and 
Roper). 


E. arctica Lange ex Rostrup ssp. borealis (F. Towns.) Yeo 
E. brevipila auct., non Burnat & Gremli ex Gremli 
Native. First record at Wigginton (3832) in 1918, rare. 
Typically in damp hay meadows. Now only from South 
Leigh (3808). 


E. tetraquetra (Breb.) Arrond. 
Native. First and only record 1969, at Taynton (2214, 
Palmer, OXF det. Yeo). 


E. nemorosa (Pers.) Wallr. 
Native. Much the most common segregate (97). This 
probably includes Druce’s ‘E. curta’. 
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Euphrasia nemorosa 
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Euphrasia pseudokerneri 


E. pseudokerneri Pugsley 

E. kerneri auct., non Wettst. 

Native. First record 1896, very local (8). Most often on 
Chalk downs (tops and scarp), with an outlier at Wychwood 
(3216). Druce had it from near Bladon in 1900 and 
Warburg from Watlington in 1945, both in OXF. Lower 
down the slopes where this and the previous species meet, 
hybrids might be expected, but are recorded only at 
Watlington Hill in 1945 (OXF), and by Pugsley et al. at 
Crowell Hill in 1946 (Brenan, 1956). 


E. confusa Pugsley 

Native. First record by Bowen from ‘Taynton Quarry (2214, 
1972, RNG), although Druce knew this species (as 
E. atroviolacea Druce & Lumb). Also Sheer’s Copse (3818, 
det. Yeo), Bloxham (4434). 


There are no recent records of Druce’s ‘EF. gracilis Fries’ 
(= E. micrantha Reichb.) 


Odontites vernus (Bellardi) Dumort. 

Bartsia odontites Hudson 

RED BARTSIA 

Native. First record 1650, very common (396). Waysides, 
pastures, tracks, woodland rides, arable fields, common 
around many farms. Only a few of the recorders separated 
the subspecies so the maps of these taxa have but few 
records. The ssp. serotinus (Syme) Corbiére was found to 
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be commoner (29 tetrads) than ssp. vernus (tetrads 2830, 
3012, 3408, 4006, 4016, 4208, 5200 only), and this agrees 
with Druce’s observations. White flowers were reported 
from Church Hanborough (4212). 


Parentucellia viscosa (L.) Caruel 

YELLOW BARTSIA 

Native, but introduced in Oxon. First record by KE Evetts 
1939, by the Canal at Tackley (?4820) and in 1940 by Mrs 
Evetts at Kidlington (?4812,), rare. Casual in damp places. 
It was also by a ditch of the new Didcot link road (5090) in 
VC 22 in late 1982, Killick. 


Rhinanthus minor L. 

R. crista-gallt L. 

YELLOW-RATTLE 

Native. First record 1699, locally common (199). Meadows, 
pastures and heaths, road and railway verges. This root- 
parasite of grasses, clovers and other plants can do great 
harm in dry seasons. It is essentially a plant of permanent 
hay-meadows where it sets seed before the grass is cut. 
Extremely abundant in some meadows around Oxford 
it has clearly declined from ‘abundant and generally 
distributed’ 70 years ago (Druce, 1927). The records 
are nearly all ssp. minor but the late-flowering ssp. 
stenophyllus (Schur) O. Schwarz, of damp grassland, 
though not seen recently, was seen by Druce near Banbury 
in 1901, and is in OXF from Wigginton (1921 Fox) and 
Hell Copse (1958 Warburg). 


Pedicularis palustris L. 

MARSH LOUSEWORT 

Plate 52. Native. First record 1737, rare. Bogs, wet meadows 
and heaths, hemiparasite on grasses. Surviving only at 
North Leigh Heath (4012, until 1976 Bowen), Combe 
(4014), Picksey Mead (4808-10, McDonald), Rush Spinney 
(4824, 1987 R Watkinson), Bullingdon Bog (5404, 1988 
BBONT), Spartan Bog (6400, 1984 Fitter, 1988 BBONT). 
This plant, formerly ‘abundant in some of the Thames 
meadows’, has greatly decreased. Both Pedicularis species 
were decreasing in north Berks (Bowen, 1968). 


P. sylvatica L. ssp. sylvatica 

LOUSEWORT 

Native. First record 1760, rare (11). Damp heaths, drier 
parts of bogs and marshes, woodland rides, usually on poor 
acid soils. Persisting in old sites near Nettlebed and on 
gravels from Freeland to Wychwood, also near Hook Norton, 
Enstone and Woodcote, but now lost from many places. 


OROBANCHACEAE 


Lathraea squamaria L. 

‘TOOTHWORT 

Plate 54. Native. First record c. 1766, scarce (24). Parasitic 
on roots of hazel, elm, etc., in woods and hedgerows on moist 
rich soils. It is attached to the roots of trees by discoid suckers, 
and its aerial flowering shoots may represent a subterranean 


plant weighing many kilograms. Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), it is mostly in the former 
Wychwood. 


The introduced L. clandestina L., PURPLE TOOTHWORT, is not yet 
recorded in Oxon but was seen in Berks from 1959 (Bowen, 1968), 
and just in Glos under willows by Westcote Brook, Bledington 
(2222, 1984 Sandels, 1991 Chapman). 


Orobanche elatior Sutton 

QO. major auct. 

KNAPWEED BROOMRAPE 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (20). Parasitic on Centaurea 
scabiosa in rough pastures, quarries, roadsides, typically 
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Odontites vernus 
ssp. serotinus 
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Pedicularis sylvatica 
ssp. sylvatica 
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Lathraea squamaria Orobanche elatior 
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Orobanche minor Campanula persicifolia 


on calcareous substrates. Some of our records closely match 
old ones at North Leigh, Stanton Harcourt (Sibthorp), 
Barton, Britwell to Ewelme, Watlington and South Stoke, 
but we added new ones near Mixbury and Gaginwell. 


O. hederae Duby 

Ivy BROOMRAPE 

Native in south-west England, possibly introduced in Oxon. First 
record Ascott (2818, Campbell) in 1973, rare. Oxford Botanic 
Garden (5006, 5206) and escaped nearby in 1977, Ardley Quarry 
(5226, BBONT), Wolfson College Garden, Oxford (5008, 1996 
Killick, 1997 Perry, NMW.) 


O. artemisiae-campestris Vaucher ex Gaudin (O. picridis F. Schultz 
ex Mert. & Koch), OXTONGUE BROOMRAPE, at Goring, Druce 
(1927), was not re-found. Bowen recorded O. lucorum A. Braun, 
BARBERRY BROOMRAPE, on Berberis, and O. flava C.F.P. Martius ex 
F.W. Schultz, BUTTERBUR BROOMRAPE, on Petasites in Oxford 
Botanic Garden (5006, 5206). The latter was also plentiful in clover 
(1973 JM Campbell) near Ascott (2816). 


O. minor Smith 

COMMON BROOMRAPE 

Native. First record 1801, frequent (131). In rough 
pastures, meadows, by roads, tracks and railways, quarries 
and other rough ground where it is parasitic on a wide 
range of dicotyledons especially clover and other legumes 
and composites including the garden Senecio greyi at 
Headington (5606). By 1970 it had spread from its main 
stronghold on the Lower Chalk, despite decreasing use of 
legume forage crops (see under Vicia sativa) and modern 
seed cleaning. In Druce’s ‘Isis’ area it had been only at 
Yarnton and Hanborough but was often recorded in the 
1970s. However, it may now be decreasing again as post- 
1987 records are few. The yellow-flowered forms on Picris 
and Crepis noted by Druce at Watlington and South Stoke 
respectively might now be placed in var. flava Regel. 


ACANTHACEAE 


The garden Acanthus mollis L., BEAR’S-BREECH, was noted escaped 
at Kelmscot (2498, 1986 Loukes) and Headington (1995 Woods). 


LENTIBULARIACEAE 


Pinguicula vulgaris L. 

COMMON BUTTERWORT 

Native. First record 1640, ‘plentiful about Oxford’ in 
1666, now rare. Bogs and wet heaths, old peat workings. 
Much decreased by drainage and habitat destruction 
but still at Bullingdon Bog (5404, 1988 BBONT), and 
at Spartan Bog (6400, 1969 Palmer, 1972 Bowen, 1988 
BBONT). Also seen since 1968 at Chipping Norton (3228, 
Sandels), Combe (4014, lost by 1975), and Maidensgrove 
(7288). 


Utricularia vulgaris L. 

GREATER BLADDERWORT 

Native. First record 1650, rare. Base-rich, mostly stagnant 
water in ponds and ditches. Still at old sites at Yarnton 
(4612, 1976 Adnams), Wolvercote pool (4810, 1968 Clowes, 
1989-93 Killick), south Otmoor (5612), this or the next at 
Woodcote (6280, 1970 Reiss & Croghurn). Introduced into 
pond in Warburg Reserve (7088) and from there to Mill 
Meadows, Henley (7682, 1996 Fitter). Not re-found at any 
former Thames, Cherwell or canal sites. Bowen (1968) had 
it at Wytham and Kennington in VC 22. 


U. australis R. Br. 

U. major auct. 

BLADDERWORT 

Native. First record 1897 at Russell’s Water Common 
(OXF). A plant of stagnant water found recently only at 
south Otmoor (5612, 1993 Holmes, also early 1970s). 
Formerly at Cothill in VC 22. 


CAMPANULACEAE 


Campanula rapunculus L., RAMPION BELLFLOWER, introduced. 
First record 1770, now rare. Formerly grown in gardens and for 
salad, naturalized in rough grass. Lewknor (6898, 1983 Fitter). C. 
lactiflora M. Bieb., MILKY BELLFLOWER, introduced, first record 
1976 from Wychwood (3416, Bowen). 


C. persicifolia L. 

PEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWER 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) at Shiplake 
churchyard, scarce (15). Naturalized in seven churchyards, 
also waste and rough ground, open woods and commons; 
increasing. 


C. medium L. 

CANTERBURY-BELLS 

Introduced. First record 1870, rare. Garden escape in waste places 
and rough ground. Enstone (3424), North Oxford tip (5008, 1977 
Bowen), on wall at Old Marston (5208, 1974 Palmer), Baynard’s 
Green (5428, 1972 Bowen), Finmere (6232, 1975 Woodell). 


C. glomerata L. 
CLUSTERED BELLFLOWER 
Native. First record 1657, local (81). Upland calcareous 
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grassland, banks, scrub. In its few sites on alluvium there 
is a calcareous subsoil. 


C. portenschlagiana Schultes, ADRIA BELLFLOWER, introduced. 
First record 1961 at Pusey Street, Oxford (Palmer, OXF), rare. 
Walls, banks, tips. North Oxford tip (4808, 1978 Bowen), Broad 
Street, Oxford (5006, 1986 Palmer), Old Marston (5208, 1974 
Palmer), near Cowley Police Station (5404, 1973 Palmer), Horspath 
(5604, 1968 Palmer), Holton (5806, 1970 Perry). C. poscharskyana 
Degen, with which it has been confused, was at North Oxford tip 
(1979 Bowen) and is spreading around Shutford churchyard (3840, 
1993 Killick), London Place (5206, 1995 Woods), Lye Valley (5404, 
1995 Woods). 








Campanula Campanula 
poscharskyana portenschlagiana 


C. latifolia L. 

GIANT BELLFLOWER 

Native. First record 1906 at Coomb [szc] Wood, Wheatley, 
scarce (16). Damp woods with rich soil, on Oolite and other 
calcareous strata, not on Oxford Clay or Clay-with-flints. 
We found more than Druce did but some records may be 
introductions. 


C. trachelium L. 

NETTLE-LEAVED BELLFLOWER 

Native. First record 1657, frequent (101). Base-rich woods 
especially extensive woods, hedges and banks. Common 
in the Chilterns and in much of the Cotswolds especially 
around Wychwood. It is associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995) and old oakwoods (Bowen, 1968). 
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Campanula rotundifolia 


There are a few sites in and near Oxford and by railways. 
White-flowered at Stonesfield (3820), Oxford (5008). 


C. rapunculoides L. 

CREEPING BELLFLOWER 

Introduced. First record 1708, uncommon (40). A garden 
flower naturalized in various places such as fields and waste 
ground. Druce called it ‘very rare’ so it has apparently 
spread. It is frequent in towns, Henley and Caversham. 


C. rotundifolia L. 

HAREBELL 

Native. First record 1794, widespread (161). Dry permanent 
grassland, mainly in the Cotswolds and Chilterns, waste 
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land, waysides, occasionally in quarries, railways and 
churchyards, often on thin soil. Its habitats are similar 
to those of Festuca ovina: calcareous pastures (which, 
curiously, Druce did not mention) and, less often, mildly 
acid sandy heaths and commons. 


Legousia hybrida (L.) Delarbre 
VENUS’S-LOOKING-GLASS 

Native. First record 1737, frequent (141). Arable fields, 
chiefly on calcareous soil (especially Oolites but also on 
the Lower Chalk). Has decreased in numbers, but in range 
only in the north and east. 


Druce (1927) mentioned one record of L. speculum-veneris (L.) 
Chaix, LARGE VENUS’S-LOOKING-GLASS, near Milton in 1869. 
Palmer (1977) reported Phyteuma scheuchzeri All., OXFORD 
RAMPION, naturalized on Oxford walls and pavement. It was at 
Parks Road (5006) from 1951 when noted by Barclay (in OXF 1960, 
1979) but was destroyed during wall repairs in 1993 (Fitter, 1994b). 
One plant near the Martyr’s Memorial, Oxford (1987-90 Palmer). 


Jasione montana L., SHEEP’S-BIT, first record 1794, grew 
in dry sandy fields. It was known to Druce at Bayswater 
(5208, 1889, OXF) where Cole knew it in the 1940s but it 
has not been reported since. 


Lobelia erinus L., GARDEN LOBELIA, was noted on North Oxford 
tip by Bowen (4808, 1978; 5008, 1977), pavements in Wellington 
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Asperula cynanchica 
ssp. cynanchica 


Galium odoratum 


Street, Oxford (5006, 1995 Killick), Cottisford (5630), Thame Park 
(7002), Chinnor (7698, 1981 Fitter). L. filiformis Lam. (L. natalensis 
A. DC.) was reported at Marston in 1920. 


RUBIACEAE 


Sherardia arvensis L. 

FIELD MADDER 

Native. First record 1794, common in the 1970s (240). 
Arable fields, dry waste places and thin grassland, lawns, 
preferring well-drained soils on all substrates. 


Phuopsis stylosa (Trin.) Benth. & Hook. f. ex B.D. Jackson (Asperula 
ciliata Rochel), CAUCASIAN CROSsWoRT, Churchill (1916 Druce, OXF). 


Asperula cynanchica L. ssp. cynanchica 
SQUINANCYWORT 

Native. First record c. 1740, very local (35). Chalk and 
limestone grassland, quarries. Plentiful in many of its old 
sites along the Chiltern scarp but much decreased by habitat 
destruction in its other former stronghold, the Cotswold 
Oolite. 


A. arvensis L. 

BLUE WOODRUFF 

Introduced. First record 1902, rare. Waste ground, mainly from bird- 
seed. Port Meadow (1941 Brenan), but since 1968 only from Wootton 
(4018). 


Galium odoratum (L.) Scop. 

Asperula odorata L. 

WOODRUFF 

Native. First record 1770, locally abundant (148). Woods, 
associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), 
under oak and beech and especially in the Chilterns, 
hedgerows and scrub, mainly on calcareous and base-rich 
soils. In a wide swath near the Evenlode. Occasionally 
planted. 


G. uliginosum L. 

FEN BEDSTRAW 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (91). Fens, base-rich 
marshy places, drier and more calcareous than for 
G. palustre. By the Cherwell and Canal, the Evenlode and 
some by the Chiltern Thames, elsewhere scattered. 


G. palustre L. 

COMMON MARSH-BEDSTRAW 

Native. First record 1730, common (300). Marshes, wet 
meadows, fens, by or in ponds and ditches, shaded or not, 
on a range of soil types, least on calcareous. By most river 
systems, especially the Cherwell and Canal. Often with 
Mentha aquatica and Myosotis scorpioides. We have not usually 
distinguished the subspecies; ssp. palustre is reported at 
Godstow (4808), Abingdon (5096), Caversham (6874), 
Kidmore End (6878) and the larger ssp. elongatum 
(C. Presl.) Arcang. (Druce’s var. elongatum (Presl) and 
possibly his var. lanceolatum Uecht.), in more permanently 
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wet habitats, was recorded at Cuddesdon Mill (6002, 1975 
Palmer, OXF), Shabbington (6606), Caversham (6874) and 
Shiplake (7676). 


G. verum L. 

Lapy’s BEDSTRAW 

Native. First record 1657, common and widespread (544). 
Dry pastures, field borders, roadside verges, tracks, banks, 
churchyards. Most abundant on the Chalk, but in some 
damp neutral hay meadows it can form huge patches. It 
has declined with the loss of permanent grassland and 
application of fertilizers but can tolerate some competition 
from tall vegetation. 


G. x pomeranicum Retz (G. mollugo x G. verum, 
G. ochroleucum Wolf), was noted from seven places in Druce 
(1927), near Goring in 1946 (RDG), and at Oakley Hill 
(7498, 1956 Fitter). Since 1968 in new locations: north of 
Burford (1986 Bowen), Fifield (2416, 1986 Bowen), 
Cornwell (2628), Wick Copse (5408, 1977 Bowen), 
Watlington (6892), Lewknor (7094-96). 


G. mollugo L. 

HEDGE BEDSTRAW 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (404). 
Hedges, bushy places, waste places, waysides and rough 
permanent grassland which is usually well-drained and 
calcareous. Ssp. erectum Syme, first record c. 1690, was 
listed as G. erectum Hudson in most of Druce’s (1927) 
districts (though regarded by him as local and rather rare) 
and was noted a few times in our survey but was probably 
under-recorded (12). In drier, more calcareous situations. 


G. pumilum Murray 

SLENDER BEDSTRAW 

Native. First record 1901, rare as in the past. Dry calcareous 
grassland including new grassland. Post-Drucean records 
include Asthall Leigh (3012, 1938), Hill Wood, Kiddington 
(4020, 1956 Pritchard & Warburg), Checkendon (6482, 
1957) and Mongewell (6086, 1958). Since 1968 it has been 
noted at Gatehampton (6078, 1969 Souster, where it was 
in 1919; 1961, RDG), Charlbury (3818, 1975 Wigg), 
Cassington (4410, 1973 Wigg), Watlington (6694). 


G. saxatile L. 

G. hercynicum Weig. 

HEATH BEDSTRAW 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (73). Dry grassland, 
heaths or open woods on acid soils pH <5, often forming 
mats on disturbed (e.g. burned) or derelict ground, and 
often associated with Pteridium aquilinum and Deschampsia 
flexuosa. Common on the Chilterns, on gravels between 
Kidlington and Fifield, on Shotover and by railways. A 
classic calcifuge that is susceptible to iron chlorosis. 


G. aparine L. 

CLEAVERS 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, throughout the 
county (596). Hedgerows, scrub, woodland, roadsides, 
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Galium uliginosum 
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Galium mollugo Galium saxatile 


ssp. erectum 


gardens, waste places, tall-herb communities, bare fertile 
soils. A scrambling weed that can form dense mats 
over other vegetation and over the soil surface. Can grow 
in winter and is herbicide-resistant. A highly successful 
and pernicious weed. With other nutrient-demanding 
species (e.g. Urtica dioica) it has spread, with accumulations 
of nitrates, especially along hedgerows which act as 
barriers to spray drift and cause local concentrations 
of fertilizers and herbicides at hedge bases (Maudsley, 
1997) 


G. spurium L. var. vaillantii (DC.) Gren (G. vaillanti DC.), 
FALSE CLEAVERS, introduced. It was a casual in Oxford (1898 
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EF Linton, 1909 Druce). At Crowell (7498, 1962 Fitter). The 
var. spurium was at Botley and Grandpont (Druce, 1927) but 
has not recurred. 


G. tricornutum Dandy 

G. tricorne Stokes 

CORN CLEAVERS 

Doubtfully native. A Red Data Book species. First record 
1699, now rare. Formerly a common weed of arable, 
especially cereal, fields and waste places on calcareous soil. 
In our survey only at Kingham (2622), Chadlington (3222, 
1971 Waldy), Cokethorpe (3606, 1969 Richards), 
Charlbury Quarry (3618, 1986 WD Campbell), Cassington 
(4410, 1973 Wigg), Park Town (5008) and Cutteslowe 
(5010, 1968 Wigg), but is perhaps now extinct in the 
county. 


Cruciata laevipes Opiz 

Galium cruciata (L.) Scop. 

CROSSWORT 

Native. First record 1677, frequent (149). Open woods 
and scrub, by hedges, waysides, pastures, river banks. 
In deep moist often calcareous soils, typically pH 6-8. 
It shows a strong western bias on Lias as well as on Oolite 
but is possibly decreasing with its habitat. 


CAPRIFOLIACEAE 


Sambucus racemosa L., RED-BERRIED ELDER, is increasingly 
planted, escaping to hedges and scrub. Foxholes (2420, 1983, 
1994 Chapman), Hanwell (4244). 


S. nigra L. 

ELDER 

Native. First record 1677, abundant throughout except 
part tetrads 4652, 6428 (594). Hedges, open woodland, 
pits, waste and rough ground, by roads and railways, river 
and stream banks. Exploits basic and nitrogen-rich soils 
and bare places, resistant to rabbits so often found in 
groves around warrens, and also where sheep lay up and 
consequent enrichment results. Fitter found var. 
leucocarpa Koch at Chinnor (7400, 1956) and var. laciniata 
L. at Aston Rowant (7296, 1986). 


S. ebulus L. 

DWARF ELDER 

?Native. First record 1657, scarce (27). Waysides, hedges, 
rough and waste ground. Now most frequent in the west 
and north-west, scattered elsewhere. In 1992 still near 
Druce’s site at Littlestoke (6084) and French’s at Swalcliffe 
(3838). 


Viburnum opulus L. 

(GUELDER-ROSE 

Native. First record 1794, widespread (347). Woods, scrub, 
hedges, often on damp soils, by rivers and streams. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 
It is increasingly planted. 
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V. lantana L. 

WAYFARING-TREE 

Native. First record 1737, common (387). Woods, scrub 
and hedges. More often on Chalk, on Oolites, and high 
ground. Increasingly planted. 


V. tinus L., LAURUSTINUS, commonly grown in shrubberies and 
gardens but never truly wild, was noted from Freeland (4012) and 
Kirtlington (5018). 


Symphoricarpos albus (L.) S.F. Blake 

S. rivularis Suksd., S. racemosus Michaux 

SNOWBERRY 

Introduced. First record 1863, common, widespread (345). 
Often planted in shrubberies, gardens and churchyards, 
and as pheasant cover in plantations. Now also in waste 
and rough ground, woods and scrub, on all substrates, 
and on walls. More common near habitations but recorded 
in many places far from them. 


S. x chenaultii Rehder (S. microphyllus Kunth. x S. orbiculatus 
Moench), the planted PINK SNOWBERRY, was recorded from Emmer 
Green (7276, 1983) and S. orbiculatus Moench, CORALBERRY, at 
North Oxford tip (5008, 1974). 


Leycesteria formosa Wallich, HIMALAYAN HONEYSUCKLE, a 
garden shrub naturalizing in woods and rough ground, was 
found at Drayton St Leonard (5896, 1967 Palmer, OXF), at 
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Viburnum opulus Viburnum lantana 
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Caversham Lower Warren (7074, 1968 Simmonds), Rumerhedge 
Woods (6680) and Checkendon (6682). 


Lonicera nitida E. Wilson. 

WILSON’S HONEYSUCKLE 

Introduced. First record 1968 in 5606, uncommon ‘wild’ 
(29). A common hedging plant in gardens where we did 
not record it. Neglected ground where it can persist, also 
in plantations, woods and spinneys far from habitations. 
It rarely, if ever, flowers in Oxon. 


L. xylosteum L. 

FLY HONEYSUCKLE 

Probably introduced. First record Druce (1886), rare. 
Shrubberies, spinneys, plantations. Kingham (2426, 1992 
Killick), Heythrop Park (3626, 1971 Palmer, OXF), 
Ditchley (3820), Little Chesterton House (5420, 1977 
Bowen), Goring (6080, bird-sown, 1992 Palmer, OXF). 


L. japonica Thunb. ex Murray, JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE. There is 
an allegedly old record in Druce (1927). 


L. periclymenum L. 

HONEYSUCKLE 

Native. First record 1660, common (394). Woods, scrub, 
hedgerows, more frequent in acid and less fertile soils. It 
colonizes secondary woodland and less often conifer 
plantations. It can grow prostrate, rooting on the woodland 
floor or as tall climbing flowering shoots. It is often planted 
but the plantings added little to the map. 


L. caprifolium L. 

PERFOLIATE HONEYSUCKLE 

Introduced. First record 1800, rare. Naturalized in 
hedges, woods and rough ground. Out Wood Strip 
(4020, 1979 BBONT), Bicester (5622, 1971 Palmer), 
Goring (6080), Mapledurham (6676), Stokenchurch 
(7494, Paul). 


L. x italica Schmidt ex Tausch (L. caprifolium x L. etrusca 
Santi), GARDEN HONEYSUCKLE, introduced. First record 1967 by 
Palmer in a copse at Juniper Hill and at Cottisford (5830, OXF), 
again in 1994. 


ADOXACEAE 


Adoxa moschatellina L. 

MOSCHATEL 

Native. First record 1794, local (75). Woods and hedges, 
often on damp, humus-rich, mull soil, associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1955). Concentrated 
in four distinct areas. 


VALERIANACEAE 


Valerianella L., cornsalads, grow in light and sandy 
soils in dry, often sunny habitats: walls, railway 
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Symphoricarpos albus 
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Valerianella locusta 


ballast, cinders, banks, gardens, churchyards and less 
often (except V. dentata) in arable fields. However, 
their early flowering (from late March) and withering, 
and the need for fruit for certain identification, 
possibly led to them being under-recorded. Vegetatively 
the species are very similar, with characteristic pale 
yellow foliage, especially later on. The commonest is 
V. locusta. 


Valerianella locusta (L.) Laterr. 

V. olitoria Poll. 

COMMON CORNSALAD 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (138). 


See 
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V. carinata Lois. 

KEELED-FRUITED CORNSALAD 

Native. First record 1841 in Oxford, rare. West Banbury 
(4240, 1993 Killick), Sandford (5200, 1973), Rose 
Hill, Oxford (5204, 1994 Killick), Headington (5406, 
1976 Crossley), east Stokenchurch (7694 at foot of fence, 
1993 Killick). Bowen saw it by a railway near Yarnton in 
1953. 


V. rimosa Bast. 

BROAD-FRUITED CORNSALAD 

Native, a Red Data Book species. First record 1876 at 
Tadmarton Heath, rare. Mainly in the north-west. 
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Centranthus ruber 





Dipsacus fullonum 


Leafield (3216, 1971 Theobald), Chipping Norton 
(3224, 1975 Sandels), Dunthrop (3428, 1975 Sandels), 
Enstone (3822, 1977 Sandels), Gaginwell (4024), Ipsden 
(6284, 1980 Paul) and Mapledurham (6676, Richards, 
OXF). 


V. dentata (L.) Pollich 

NARROW-FRUITED CORNSALAD 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1746, rare (25). 
Much more a cornfield plant and later flowering than 
the other cornsalads. It is now mostly lost, the last 
records possibly those of Dunn who found it in 3422 in 
1986 and re-found it there in 1995. 


V. eriocarpa Desv., HAIRY-FRUITED CORNSALAD, introduced. First 
and only record at Ipsden (6284, in excavated ground with V. rmosa 
and other small plants, 1980 Paul). A record in 1977 at Stanton 
Harcourt was V. locusta. 


Valeriana officinalis L. 

Incl. V. sambucifolia J.C. Mikan ex Pohl 

COMMON VALERIAN 

Native. First record 1737, common (227). Wet, 
rough, little-grazed vegetation by rivers (along most 
of the Thames and Canal), and streams, on soils 
fairly fertile and often alluvial. Also in drier situations 
such as woodlands and by railways and a few records 
on the Chiltern Chalk scarp. We did not distinguish the 
two subspecies, ssp. sambucifolia (J.C. Mikan ex Pohl) 
Hayw. of wetter places and ssp. collina Nyman of 
drier places, which, though differing ecologically, 
intergrade. 


V. dioica L. 

MARSH VALERIAN 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (76). Marshes, wet 
meadows, a few records in fens and bogs. Most often 
near the Cherwell, Canal, Windrush and Evenlode but 
it is becoming difficult to find. 


Centranthus ruber (L.) DC. 

Kentranthus ruber (L.) Druce 

RED VALERIAN 

Introduced. First record 1794, frequent (159). A 
common garden flower escaping to old walls, dry banks, 
pavements, waste places, usually near habitations. Has 
greatly spread since the time of Druce who called it rare 
and listed only nine sites. 


DIPSACACEAE 


Dipsacus fullonum L. 

D. sylvestris Hudson 

WILD TEASEL 

Native. First record 1221, very common (434). Margins 
of fields and woods, waste ground, by streams, roads 
and railways, typically on damp, disturbed heavy soil 
but on many other substrates. 
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D. sativus (L.) Honck., CULTIVATED TEASEL, was reported from 
Port Meadow Tip (4808, 1971 Bowen). 


D. pilosus L. 

SMALL ‘TEASEL 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Damp shady sheltered 
thickets and coppices, associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995). Shipton-under-Wychwood (2416, 
1979 BBONT), Holly Grove (3614, 1969 Hoare), Ardley 
Quarry (5226, BBONT), Otmoor (5614), Pishill (7090, 
1968 Cole), Thame Park (7202, 1987 JM Campbell, 
OXF), Ibstone (7492). In 1964-66 at Witney (3408, 
Palmer, OXF). 


D. strigosus Willd., YELLOW-FLOWERED TEASEL, was reported by 
APD Jones from waste ground by Manor Road, Oxford in 1944, 
and by Bowen at Oxford (5206) in 1947 and 1967. 


D. laciniatus L., (Plate 72) an alien first found at Marston 
brickfields in 1920, was seen by Brenan at Jackdaw Lane, 
Oxford in 1940 and by WD Campbell in 1978 at a gravel- 
pit at Stanton Harcourt (4004). In 1989 some fine pink- 
flowered specimens were seen by Kelsey in quantity at 
Charlbury station and were confirmed as this species 
(Wurzell, 1992). These had possibly arrived by natural 
spread from the Stanton Harcourt plants grown in 
WD Campbell’s garden. Fitter noted the hybrid with 
D. fullonum at Charlbury in 1992 and Campbell (1993) 
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Scabiosa columbaria Carlina vulgaris 
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has suggested hybridization and possible spread by 
goldfinches. 


Cephalaria gigantea (Ledeb.) Bobrov 

GIANT SCABIOUS 

Introduced. First record 1920 as C. tatarica Schrad., rare. A garden 
plant naturalized in North Oxford tip (4808, 5008) and as 
‘C. elata’ auct. in rough grassy places and waste ground near the 
A424, Fifield (2216, 1975 Bowen; 2416, 1986), Curbridge (3208, 
1969 Palmer, OXF). 


Knautia arvensis (L.) Coulter 

Scabiosa arvensis L. 

FIELD SCABIOUS 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread 
(478). Cultivated fields, field borders, hedgebanks, 
rough pasture, waste places, railway banks, on dry well- 
drained soils, very common on Chalk. Very variable: 
with white flowers in 5408 (1977 Bowen). 


Succisa pratensis Moench 

Scabiosa succisa L. 

DEVIL’S-BIT SCABIOUS 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (129). Infertile 
permanent meadows, often damp or heathy, but also in 
marshes or less often in fens or on leached chalk, in 
waysides, woodland rides and margins, railways, by 
streams especially the Swere and Evenlode. It has 
decreased because of drainage and fertilizers. 


Scabiosa columbaria L. 

SMALL SCABIOUS 

Native. First record c. 1706, frequent (114). An obligate 
calcicole (Rorison, 1960). Dry, short, not-too-dense 
permanent calcareous grassland. Its long taproot gives 
it access to moisture deep in the soil and it can grow 
throughout the summer (Anderson, 1927). It has 
decreased, with its habitats. 


S. ochroleuca L. was first noted as an escape at Emmer Green 
(1983 Carter). 


ASTERACEAE 


Two globe-thistles (Echinops L.) have been recorded as casuals. 
E. sphaerocephalus L., GLANDULAR GLOBE-THISTLE, first recorded 
at Iffley Road in 1908 (OXF). Druce (1927) has two further 
records. Since 1968 at Bampton (3002, 1975 Palmer), Blackthorn 
(6020); also pits at Sutton Courtenay VC 22 (5094, 1977 Palmer). 
E. bannaticus Rochel ex Schrader, BLUE GLOBE-THISTLE, at North 
Oxford tip in 1980. 


Carlina vulgaris L. 

CARLINE THISTLE 

Plate 55. Native. First record 1794, local (84). Dry open 
infertile grassland, often calcareous, seldom on clays, 
also by railways. Locally common on Chalk downs. 
Decreased in number but not in range. 
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Plate 72. Dipsacus laciniatus 


LEFT: upper part of plant 
RIGHT: inflorescence (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
- bract of mid-inflorescence flower 
- inflorescence and third pair of stem leaves below inflorescence (life size) 
- younger flower 
- older flower 
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Arctium lappa L. 

GREATER BURDOCK 

Native. First record 1794, common (320). Waste places, 
waysides, field borders, streamsides, scrub and wood 
clearings. Wide ranging but more often in the 
lowlands. 


A. minus (Hill) Bernh. 

LESSER BURDOCK 

Native. First record 1840, very common throughout, 
absent from only six complete tetrads (578). Woods and 
shady places, though dependent on clearing and felling 
and not a true woodland plant, on semi-bare, rather 
fertile neutral soils. In all habitats of A. lappa and much 
more plentiful. Most of our records are ssp. minus. Ssp. 
nemorosum (Le]j.) Syme (A. nemorosum Le}.), first record 
1886 (15), and ssp. pubens (Bab.) Arénes (10), were not 
usually separated in our survey. 


Carduus tenuiflorus Curtis 

C. pycnocephalus L. var. tenuiflorus (Curtis) 

SLENDER ‘THISTLE 

Native. First record 1794, rare as it has always been. A 
seaside plant, rarely found inland, in waste places and 
waysides. Sturdy’s Castle (4618), Souldern churchyard 
(5230). Casual at Larkmead, Abingdon (4896, VC 22, 
1988 Palmer). 


C. crispus L. ssp. multiflorus (Gaudin) Franco 

C. acanthoides auct., non L. 

WELTED THISTLE 

Native. First record 1780, common and widespread 
(517). Damp verges, by streams and hedges, waste places 
on various, especially base-rich, soils. Often found 
with Urtica dioica and Galium aparine, in nitrogen-rich 
habitats. 


C. x dubius Balbis (C. crispus x C. nutans), first 
recorded from six sites in Druce (1927), was seen 
between Cassington and Wolvercote in 1942 by Burn 
and Brenan. Recently in Port Meadow (4806, 1980 
Bowen), at Westwood Manor (7088, 1994) and Hampstead 
Bottom, Shiplake (7476, 1970), the latter two both 
Palmer, OXF, and perhaps at Garsington (5602, 1977). 
It was confirmed from Milton (4892, Killick) just inside 
¥G 22. 


C. nutans L. 

MUSK ‘THISTLE 

Native. First record 1794, common (271). Calcareous 
pastures, Chalk downs, waste places, waysides and rough 
ground, but also in similar non-calcareous situations. 


Cirsium eriophorum (L.) Scop. 

WOOLLY THISTLE 

Native. First record 1737, frequent (192). Dry pastures, 
roadsides, scrub and banks. Mainly in the Great Oolite 
heartland, elsewhere mainly in the lowlands west of 
Oxford and a few sites on Chalk. 
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C. x grandifolium Kittel (C. eriophorum x C. vulgare, 
C. x gerhardtu Schultz-Bip.) grew with both parents at 
Stonepit Hills, Weston-on-the-Green (1943 Brenan, det. 
Lousley), the C. vulgare features predominating. 


C. vulgare (Savi) Ten. 

C. lanceolatum (L.) Scop. 

SPEAR THISTLE 

Native. First record 1794, very common throughout (596). 
Grassland, a noxious weed exploiting bare ground and 
resisting grazing; lawns, gardens, waysides, stream 
banks, waste places, newly cleared or open woodland. 
It is less plentiful than C. arvense especially in arable land. 
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Druce (1927) records hybrids between C. vulgare and C. arvense, 
and C. vulgare and Carduus crispus, but neither has been re-found. 


C. dissectum (L.) Hill 

C. pratense (Hudson) Druce 

MEADOW THISTLE 

Plate 56. Native. First record 1650, scarce (36). Marshes, 
fens, bogs, wet meadows on peaty soil. We have found it 
more widely than Druce but he did not cover the entire 
county and it can hardly have spread in the face of much 
land drainage. Still abundant on undrained parts of 
Otmoor. 


C. acaule (L.) Scop. 

DWARF THISTLE 

Native. First record 1737, common (225). Plentiful in short 
grazed pastures, roadsides, common on chalk downs and 
widespread on limestone. It has decreased because of the 
ploughing up of calcareous grassland. Typically stemless, 
but caulescent in longer grass, e.g. in 3024. 


C. x kirschlegeri Schultz-Bip. (C. acaule x C. palustre) 
was found in long grass in chalk scrub at Maidensgrove 
Scrubs in 1951 by Young. It was caulescent with seven leaves 
forming spiny wings decurrent up to 1 cm down the stem, 
and with smaller corollas than C. acaule, 20-23 mm long. 


C. palustre (L.) Scop. 
MARSH THISTLE 


Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 


(442). Marshes, damp meadows, by ditches and streams, 
road verges, open and disturbed woodland and scrub, 
thriving in the early stages of coppice rotation or clearance 
and preferring fairly fertile soils. White flowers, which were 
reported in several populations by Druce (1886), were 
noted in 3810 and 6478. They occur in varying numbers 
and their abundance may be related to pollinators 
(Mogford, 1978). 


C. x celakovskianum Knaf (C. palustre x C. arvense), was reported 
by Druce (1927) from Headington. 


C. arvense (L.) Scop. 

CREEPING THISTLE 

Native. First record 1794, abundant throughout the 
county (596). Rough and neglected pastures, locally 
dominant and resisting grazing, roadsides, waste places, 
gardens; a noxious weed of grassland and arable land. Its 
creeping roots are hard to eradicate and it can form wide- 
ranging clones. Flowers occasionally white, as at Clifton 
Hampden (5494), Gallowstree (6880), Play Hatch (7476). 
Var. incanum (Fischer) Ledeb. grew by the Canal at 
Kidlington from 1940 to 1942. Var. setosum C.A. Mey, 
with softer, broad, scarcely spinous leaves, noted in five 
places by Druce (1927), was seen at Sydenham (7200, 1968 
Fitter). 


C. creticum (Lam.) Urv. (C. polyanthemum DC. var. creticum Fiori 
& Paoletti), appeared at Marston in 1920. 


Onopordum acanthium L. 

COTTON THISTLE 

Doubtfully native. First record 1794, uncommon (55). An 
impressive sight in summer on roadsides, waste places, 
gardens, by railways, in quarries and hedgerows. More 
often in built-up areas especially Oxford (frequent there 
in the past) and Chipping Norton. 


Silybum marianum (L.) Gaertner 

Manana manana Hill 

MILK THISTLE 

Introduced. First record 1794, rare casual (9). Roadsides, 
tips, waste places, particularly in Oxford as in the past, in 
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Waterperry churchyard (6206, 1991 Maycock & Woods), 
Nuffield (6688, 1984 Diserens). At Jackdaw Lane, Oxford 
(Marriott). In 1934 at Peppard (McTague, RDG). 


Serratula tinctoria L. 

SAW-WORT 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (23). Damp permanent 
fairly short grassland including woodland rides. In Oxon 
mainly a lowland plant very often on Oxford Clay. Not 
seen in many of Druce’s sites except Brasenose Wood 
(5404, 5604); our records centre round east Otmoor and 
to the south of Witney. 


Centaurea scabiosa L. 

GREATER KNAPWEED 

Native. First record 1794, common (433). Dry grassland 
especially calcareous and ungrazed, on banks, waysides, 
railways. White-flowered forms, noted by Druce from 
several places, occurred in 2214, 3010 and 3024. 


C. montana L. 

PERENNIAL CORNFLOWER 

Introduced. First record Botley, in Druce (1927), 
uncommon (20). Often grown in gardens and escaping to 
waste places where it is possibly increasing. 


C. cyanus L. 

CORNFLOWER 

?Native, nationally scarce. A Red Data Book species. First 
record 1666, scarce (27). Waste places, tips, near gardens. 
It was still reported as an arable weed at Henley and 
Wheatley as late as 1941 and in 1969 at Chalgrove (a fine 
colony, Woodell). Now a garden escape or bird seed alien, 
mostly near habitations. The former populations in sandy- 
arable have much declined. With rose-coloured flowers at 
Sturdy’s Castle (4618) in 1935. 


C. solstitialis L., YELLOW STAR-THISTLE, noted by Druce between 
1868 and 1912, appeared in 1952 in lucerne at Whitchurch and in 
1957 at Nettlebed (both RDG). C. macrocephala Mussin-Puschkin 
ex Willd., YELLOW HARDHEAD, collected in 1920, OXF, and 
C. melitensis L., MALTESE STAR-THISTLE, 1915-24, have not been 
re-recorded. C. diluta Aiton, LESSER STAR-THISTLE, a bird-seed alien, 
first record 1955 by Bowen at North Oxford tip (OXF), rare, was at 
Port Meadow Tip, Oxford (4808; 5008 Bowen), Stoke Row (6684), 
Nettlebed (7086). C. nigrescens Willd., reported from Goring in 
Druce (1927) is dubious. 


C. nigra L. 

COMMON KNAPWEED 

Native. First record 1724, very common, widespread 
(s.l. 547). Many kinds of grassland, meadows, pastures, 
waysides, banks, especially on unfertilized sites with little 
disturbance or grazing. Modern farming has decreased its 
numbers but not its range. When our survey started many 
botanists distinguished between ssp. nigra — most of our 
records — and ssp. nemoralis (Jord.) Gremli (C. nemoralis 
Jord.). The latter was recorded in 54 tetrads including a 
few noted as C. debeauxu Gren. & Godr. of which there are 
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15 specimens dating from 1893 to 1975 in OXF. But the 
differences in Clapham, Tutin & Warburg (1962) are no 
longer considered valid. 


Carthamus tinctorius L., SAFFLOWER, grew as a casual at Botley 
in 1916-17, and Marston (Druce, 1927), North Oxford tip (1977 
Bowen), Brize Norton (3008, 1978 Loukes, det. Bowen), Alkerton 
Tip (1992 JW Partridge) and Assendon (7484, 1970 Paull). 


Cichorium intybus L. 

CHICORY 

?Native. First record 1677, local (100). Waysides including 
motorway verges, rough grassland, waste places. On a 
variety of strata but most often on Chalk and other 
calcareous areas where Druce found it abundant. 


Arnoseris minima (L.) Schweigger & Koerte, LAMB’s SUccoRY. Near 
Stokenchurch (7494). There is a dubious record in Druce (1927). 


Lapsana communis L. ssp. communis 

NIPPLEWORT 

Native. First record 1794, abundant throughout, unrecorded 
only in 3408 and marginal tetrads 4452, 4608, 5046, 5492, 
6220 (590). Hedges, waysides, open woods and wood edges, 
waste places, spoil, gardens and sometimes in cereal fields. 
Often on bare, disturbed fertile ground, part shaded, in 
near neutral soil. 


Hypochaeris radicata L. 

CAT’S-EAR 

Native. First record 1794, very common (474). Short turf 
in pastures, meadows, heaths, banks, churchyards, lawns, 
by roads and railways, on spoil, gravel. Can tolerate grazing, 
mowing and drought, and though decreased by fertilizing 
and reseeding, it is an effective colonist of new sites (Grime 
et al., 1988). 


H. glabra L., SMOOTH CaT’s-EAR, was first certainly recorded by 
Druce from Stow Wood in 1914 (OXF, 1923) but not seen since. 


Leontodon autumnalis L. 

AUTUMN HAWKBIT 

Native. First record c. 1700, very common and widespread 
(520). Meadows, pastures, waysides, chalk downs, lawns, 
churchyards, railways, walls, a casual on arable land. Common 
on road verges, or bare soil, pH >5. Our commonest 
hawkbit and very evident in September and October. 


L. hispidus L. 

ROUGH HAWKBIT 

Native. First record 1794, very common (445). Meadows, 
pastures, downs, waysides, by railways, banks, and especially 
in churchyards. Prefers basic soils, commonest on Chalk 
but found on almost all strata. 


L. saxatilis Lam. 

L. taraxacoides (Villars) Mérat, L. nudicaulis (L.) Banks 
LESSER HAWKBIT 

Native. First record and first British record 1690, frequent 


(176). Meadows, pastures, heaths and roadsides. Usually 
on well-drained base-rich soils in Oxon where it is most 
common in the Chilterns. 


Picris echioides L. 

BRISTLY OXTONGUE 

?Introduced. First record 1660, locally common (196). 
Waste ground, by farm tracks and roads, less often by 
hedges, streams and railways. Characteristic of the stiff 
central clays. 


P. hieracioides L. 
HAWKWEED OXTONGUE 
Native. First record 1794, frequent (112). Open, rough 
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and often sloping calcareous grassland, a feature of railway 
banks in some places. 


Tragopogon pratensis L. 

GOAT’ S-BEARD 

Native. First record 1660, common and very widespread 
(515). Longish grass in roadsides, railway banks, gardens, 
churchyards, rough ground, usually on well-drained soil 
and in modest numbers. Still in unimproved meadows and 
pastures. Common in urban areas (all tetrads in Oxford 
and Banbury). Three subspecies are recognized. Ssp. 
orientalis (L.) Celak, with golden yellow ligules which equal 
or exceed the phyllaries and achenes up to twice as long 
as the beak, noted in Druce at Port Meadow (1910; also 
1918, OXF), is reported from Islip (5214). The others, 
ssp. pratensis with long pale yellow ligules equalling the 
phyllaries, and ssp. minor (Miller) Wahlenb. with bright 
yellow ligules only 2 to *%4 as long, are widespread. Druce 
wrote ‘the Oxford plant is the 7. minus, Mill., which appears 
to pass into the type’. RJ Chancellor (pers. comm.) has 
examined much of their distribution. His surveys (67 
records of 1993 and 21 earlier) were almost entirely of 
roadside plants, and were restricted north of northings 
28 by over-zealous mowing of the verges. He found ssp. 
minor often in extensive colonies and ssp. pratensis often 
associated with it, usually as single plants. Thus ssp. minor 
(71 tetrads) is much more plentiful and widespread than 
ssp. pratensis (11). He, like Clapham, Tutin and Moore 
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(1987), found individual plants combining the features of 
both, also that bract margin colour correlates poorly with 
ligule length. He suspects that the florets of ssp. manor can 
elongate rapidly after flowering to resemble those of ssp. 
pratensis. It 1s thus possible to over-record ssp. pratensis 
and for this reason he added his earlier records of ssp. 
pratensis in ten tetrads to the five considered not identifiable. 


T. porrifolius L. 

SALSIFY 

Introduced. First record 1907 by Druce at Iffley Road, 
Oxford, OXF, then near Taynton, in 1946 at Emmer 
Green (RDG), rare. Casual in waste and rough ground 
and roadsides. Oxford (5006-08), Cavell Road, Iffley 
(5204, 1997 White), Headington (5406, 1968), Bix Bottom 
(7286, 1985 d’Ayala), Sonning Common (7078, 1988 
Carter), rank grass north of Kidlington church (4814, 1994 
Killick). 


Sonchus palustris L., MARSH SOW-THISTLE, grew ‘in the vicinity 
of Stanton St John’ where Druce reported it from 1867 until its 
extinction in 1923; NMW has a specimen of 1921 from ‘near 
Wood Perry’ which is almost certainly the same locality. 


S. arvensis L. 

PERENNIAL SOW-THISTLE 

Native. First record 1794, very common nearly throughout 
(569). Waysides, arable land, banks of rivers, streams and 
ditches. The ‘glabrous’ form with involucres lacking yellow 
gland-tipped hairs, ssp. uliginosus (M. Bieb.) Nyman, was 
documented by Lousley (1968). He found the involucres 
of the type to be longer (14-20 mm when dried) than those 
of the ‘glabrous’ form (11-18 mm). Dunn found it close to 
the tarmac by the Charlbury—Chipping Norton Road in 
1996 (3424, conf. Killick). As var. glabrescens Guenth., Grab. 
& Wimm., Druce recorded it from Shotover in 1884, and 
Brenan (1956) among Glyceria and Carex, in Port Meadow 
in 1946. 


S. oleraceus L. 

SMOOTH SOW-THISTLE 

Native. First record 1794, abundant nearly throughout 
(580). Arable land especially in gardens, by roads, tracks, 
paths and rivers, soil heaps, quarries, farmyards, walls, 
typical of fertile soil disturbed by humans. Usually in small 
or moderate numbers. 


S. asper (L.) Hill 

PRICKLY SOW-THISTLE 

Native. First record 1843, abundant county wide except 
part tetrads 3236, 4204, 4452, 5002, 6414 (591). It grows 
in all the habitats of S. oleraceus and 1s a little more common 
than it. 


Lactuca serriola L. 
PRICKLY LETTUCE 
?Native. First record 1922, common (196). Waysides, waste 
places, rough ground, by roads, streams and railways, 
banks, gravel pits. Druce (1927) had only one record (from 
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Cicerbita macrophylla 
ssp. uralensis 


Mycelis muralis 


Oxford) where he said it was an alien. Its spread since 
then in the county has been notable, much of it since the 
1970s. It is more plentiful here than in Warks where 
despite the ‘population explosion’ noted there (Bowra, 
1992) it is near the north-west edge of its range. 


L. sativa L. 

GARDEN LETTUCE 

Introduced. First record 1975 Bowen at Tadmarton (4036), 
rare casual. A common salad crop escaping to rough 
ground, tips, etc., also in bird seed. Bampton (3000, 1978 
Loukes), North Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen), Hampton 
Gorse (5214), Horton (5812, 1979 Loukes). 


L. virosa L. 

GREAT LETTUCE 

Native. First record 1760, uncommon (50). Habitats as 
L. serriola but much rarer. More clearly a lowland plant, 
rarer in the north and the Chilterns. It is not now, as Druce 
thought, ‘decreasing’. 


Cicerbita macrophylla (Willd.) Wallr. ssp. uralensis 
(Rouy) Sell 

COMMON BLUE-SOW-THISTLE 

Introduced. First record 1952 at Burford (Fitter), then in 
1957 at Aristotle Lane (Clokie), scarce (32). Garden escape, 
well established in hedges, waysides and rough ground, 
often near habitations. It is clustered near Chinnor and 
east Cotswolds and seems often to be associated with Chalk 
or Oolite. 
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Mycelis muralis (L.) Dumort. 

Lactuca muralis Fresen. 

WALL LETTUCE 

Native. First record 1794, locally common (147). In two 
main habitats: woodland where it is most plentiful, and 
artificial situations. Its woodland sites are shady, usually 
of beech, sparse in herbs and leaf litter, and have base- 
rich, often stony, soil, pH >6. In almost all Chiltern 
woodlands; it is also on shady skeletal base-rich soils in 
waste ground, in pavements and on walls. 


Cicerbita macrophylla 
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Taraxacum Wigg. agg. 

DANDELION 

Native and introduced. First record 1677, abundant and 
in all tetrads (596). Meadows, pastures, roadsides, Chalk 
downs, cultivated ground, gardens, waste places, bare 
ground. It comprises many microspecies of which 101 are 
recorded in Oxon. A national database based on specimens 
in OXF and elsewhere is held by AA Dudman. It lists about 
560 confirmed records from the county of which only a 
concise summary is given below, and should be consulted 
for detailed information. An important monograph of 
British dandelions (Dudman & Richards, 1997) has 
recently appeared. 

The dandelion can set seed from unfertilized ovules 
and produce many clones which breed true. Because of 
apomixis, identification is extremely difficult and is 
attempted by very few people. So the picture in Oxon and 
most other counties in Britain is at present incomplete 
and reflects the movements of specialists, or recorders who 
have collected dandelions and got them named by the 
specialists. Thus Oxford (5006 or 5008 unless stated), 
Picksey Mead/Yarnton/Wolvercote (4808-10, a few in 
4610), Iffley (5202, A423 Iffley Road roundabout unless 
stated), Chazey (6876, Chazey Wood, Chalk slope unless 
stated, many records by Ollgaard and by Haworth) and 
Caversham (7074, Upper Warren Avenue, many records 
by Ollgaard), are well-worked. There are also clusters of 
records near Sibford, Chinnor, Marston and Otmoor. 
However in 492 of the 596 Oxon tetrads no confirmed 
records exist. Few species are listed from more than 
ten tetrads and even for these the dot maps are 
unrepresentative. ‘Other’ records are unlocalized or ‘old’, 
i.e. pre-1932. The few records between 1932 and 1960 
are listed. No attempt is made to relate Druce’s (mostly 
superseded) taxonomy to what follows but his collections, 
since re-determined, contribute much to the database. The 
paper by Haworth & Richards (1990) gives details of some 
type specimens. The recent collections are mainly by 
Richards and Ollgaard (especially in 1984 in 5202, 6876 
and 7074) with smaller collections from Brewis, Chapple, 
Fitter, Haworth, Pankhurst, Sheasby and Wigginton. 

Symbols in the maps do not follow the usual convention. 
@ denotes 1950 and onwards and O pre-1950. 

We are grateful to AA Dudman for data and to 
AJ Richards for commenting on the following list. The 
microspecies in the early sections are mostly native, those 
in the later ones mostly introduced. 


Section Erythrosperma (H. Lindb. f.) Dahlst. 
Ten Oxon species. Dry exposed places mostly on well- 
drained soils, short grassland, heaths, especially on Chalk 
downs and in Oxford, some places on sandy or gravelly 
souls. 
T. acutum A.J]. Richards. British endemic, Chazey. 
T. brachyglossum (Dahlst.) Raunk. Wigginton (3834), 
Stanton Harcourt (4004), North Newington (4038), Oxford 
(5006), Headington (5406), Chazey. 
T. fulviforme Dahlst. Oxford (where Druce collected the 
lectotype, OXF), Chazey. 


T. fulvum Raunk. Woodstock (4416, 1945 Hubbard) and 
three old records. 

T. glauciniforme Dahlst. Kiddington (4020), Oxford 
(updating Druce’s of 1917), Ewelme (6490), Chazey. Near 
Wigginton in 1918. 

T. lacistophyllum (Dahlst.) Raunk. Near Wigginton, and 
Tadmarton Heath (3834, 1993 Killick), Stanton Harcourt 
(4004), South Newington (4032), Oxford, Chazey, 
Caversham, Watlington Hill (7094), Aston Rowant (7296), 
Oakley (7498), six other records. 

T. oxoniense Dahlst. Standlake (3802), Picksey (4810), 
Oxford, Ipsden (6284), Nettlebed (6886, also 1946 Pigott), 
Aston Rowant (7296), Shirburn Hill (7094), Bladon Heath 
(4412, 1944 Hubbard). Old records in Oxford (type 
specimen of 1920, Druce, OXF) and elsewhere. 

T. proximiforme Soest. Aston Rowant (7298). 

T. rubicundum (Dahlst.) Dahlst. Wigginton Heath (3834), 
Ewelme (6690), Swyncombe (6890), Watlington Hill (7092). 
T. parnassicum Dahlst. Woodstock and Stow Wood, pre- 
1932. 


Section Palustria (H. Lindb. f.) Dahlst. 

Two species of wet base-rich marsh and fen grassland; 
Richards (1971). 

T. anglicum Dahlst. Mainly in meadows near Oxford. 
Yarnton (4610-12, 4810), Oxford (5006-08; also Druce’s 
type of 1919, OXF), Iffley, Marston (5206-08), Merton (5616). 
T. palustre (Lyons) Symons. Otmoor (5616, 1978; 1937 
Chapple). Old records for Studley (5812) and Menmarsh 
(6010). 


Section Spectabilia (Dahlst.) Dahlst. 
In damp acid grassland. 
T. faeroense (Dahlst.) Dahlst. Woodstock (4416, 1945 
Turrill), turf by Roundhill Wood, Nuneham (5496, 1974 
Palmer). 


Section Naevosa M.P. Christ. 
Two species of damp acid grassland. 
T. euryphyllum (Dahlst.) M.P. Christ. Sibford (3438), 
Wigginton (3834) and around Otmoor (5418, 5612, 5616- 
18, 5816). 
T. maculosum A.J. Richards. Oxford Parks, 1928 Druce, 
Murcott (5814). 


Section Celtica A.J. Richards 
‘Twelve species in mostly damp and acid grassland. 
T. bracteatum Dahlst. Sibford (3436), Wigginton (3834), 
Standlake (3802), Swinford (4406), Otmoor (5612, 5616), 
Rycote (6604), Caversham (6874), and three others. 
T. britannicum Dahlst. Freeland (4610). Three collections 
by Druce include the holotype from Oxford (1926, OXF). 
T. duplidentifrons Dahlst. Burford (2610), Sibford (3436), 
Radford (4022), Picksey (4810), Oxford (5204-06), 
Menmarsh (6010), Penley (7694). 
T. fulgidum Hagl. Burford (2412), Picksey (4610, 4808- 
10), by Cherwell (5206), Merton (5616), Henley (7682). 
T. gelertii Raunk. Swinford (4408) and Walton Crescent, 
Oxford (1969 Palmer); old records at Yarnton (4610), Oxford. 
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T. haematicum Hagl. Menmarsh (6010). 

T. nordstedtii Dahlst. Witney (3410), Wigginton (3834), 
Eynsham (4208), Shotover (5606, Wilmott), Merton (5616, 
5816), six others. 

T. oellgaardii C.C. Haw. Caversham (6874, 1984, OXF). 
T. ostenfeldii Raunk. Oxford, Chazey; Stow Wood (5410, 
Druce). 

T. subbracteatum A.J. Richards. Sibford (3436), Wigginton 
(3832), Eynsham (4208), Oxford. 

T. tamesense A.J. Richards. Picksey (4810) is the type 
locality, Marston (5208), Wendlebury (5616). 

T. unguilobum Dahlst. Bladon (4412, 1944 Hubbard), 
Oxford (Druce). 


Section Hamata H. Qllg. 
Nine species in Oxon, native and introduced. Dry and 
damp grassland, wet meadows, Chalk downs and heaths, 
roadsides, rough ground, on various strata. Nearly all 
records are post-1952. 
T. boekmanii Borgv. Oxford, Chazey. 
T. fusciflorum H. @llg. Bodicote (4636), Oxford. 
T. hamatiforme Dahlst. Eynsham (4208), Picksey Mead 
(4810), Oxford, Cherwell Meadows (5206), Iffley. 
T. hamatum Raunk. Minster Lovell (3210), Eynsham (4010), 
Oxford, Marston meadows (5208), Cowley (5404), Rycote 
(6604), Crowell (7498), Stokenchurch (7696); six others. 
T. hamiferum Dahlst. Rousham Park (4624), Abingdon 
(5096). The lectotype, from Didcot in VC 22 (1928 Druce), 
is in OXF. 
T. kernianum Hagend., Soest & Zevenb. Merton (5616). 
T. lamprophyllum M.P. Christ. Ducklington (3606), Oxford 
in 1952, Headington (5406, Wilmott), west of Radnage 
(7896). 
T. pseudohamatum Dahlst. A widespread species (13). 
T. quadrans H. @Mllg. Oxford, Iffley (5202), Menmarsh 
(6010), Chazey (6876), Caversham (7074). 


Section Ruderalia Kirschner, H. Ollg. & Stepanek. 
The commonest group with 65 species of lowland weeds. 
T. adiantifrons Ekman ex Dahlst. Oxford, Iffley, Chazey. 
T. aequilobum Dahlst. Oxford, and SU59, 1983. 
T. alatum H. Lindb. f. Sibford (3436, 3438), Eynsham 
(4208), Oxford, Iffley, Chazey, Caversham (6874), Bald Hill 
(7294), Crowell (7498), and four by Druce. 
T. ancistrolobum Dahlst. Burford (2412), North Leigh 
(3812), Lower Tadmarton (4036), Adderbury (4634), Iffley, 
Marston (5208, 1945), Rycote (6604), Crowell (7498), and 
two records by Druce. 
T. aurosulum H. Lindb. f. Cuxham (6694), Marston (1945 
Hubbard) and two other records. 
T. cherwellense A.J. Richards. Ducklington (3406), Lower 
Tadmarton (4036), Blenheim Drive (4416), Marston (5208, 
1945), Oxford Parks and one other. The type from Shipton- 
under-Wychwood (2616) is in OXF. 
T. chrysophaenum Rail. Oxford Parks, 1984. 
T. cophocentrum Dahlst. Rofford (6298), Swyncombe 
(6690), Cuxham (6694), Chinnor Hill (7498, 7400); 
Woodstock (4616, 1945); six others. 
T. cordatum Palmgr. Widespread (14). 


orl 


T. croceiflorum Dahlst. Widespread (12). 
T. curtifrons H. Ollg. Oxford, Iffley, Chazey. 
T. cyanolepis Dahlst. Oxford, Benson (6292); five Druce 


specimens. 


T. dahlstedtii H. Lindb. f. Oxford, Menmarsh (6010), 
Cuxham (6694), Caversham, and two Druce records. 

T. dilatatum H. Lindb. f. Caversham (6874, 1984). 

T. ekmanii Dahlst. (13). Steeple Aston (1929 Druce, as 
T. connexum auct. (Haworth & Richards, 1990)). 

T. expallidiforme Dahlst. (10). Goring, 1931 Druce. 

T. fasciatum Dahlst. Wroxton (4042), Iffley. 

T. huelphersianum Dahlst. ex Hagl. Wroxton (4042). 
T. incisum H. Mllg. Stanton Harcourt (4004), Summertown 


(5008), Litthemore (5202). 
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Taraxacum Taraxacum pseudohamatum 


(all confirmed microspecies) 
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Taraxacum oblongatum 
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Taraxacum stenacrum Taraxacum subundulatum 


T. insigne Ekman ex M.P. Christ. & Wiunst. Chalgrove 
(6296), Chazey, Nettlebed (7086), and two by Druce. 

T. intumescens Hagl. Oxford (5206, 1984 Ollgaard). 

T. lacerifolium Hagl. Dorchester (5694). 

T. laciniosifrons Wiinst. ex M.P. Christ. & Winst. Eynsham 
(4208), Merton (5616), Caversham. 

T. laeticolor Dahlst. Oxford (5208). 

T. laticordatum Markl. Oxford. 

T. latisectum H. Lindb. f. Steeple Aston (Druce), Iffley. 
T. latissimum Palmer. Iffley, Berinsfield (5696). 

T. linguatum Dahlst. ex M.P. Christ. & Wiinst. Iffley (5202). 
T. lingulatum Markl. Iffley (5202), Oxford (5208), Otmoor 
(5612), Menmarsh (6010), Rycote (6604), Penley (7694), 
west of Radnage (7896). Druce’s plants from Shipton-on- 
Cherwell (4616) and Stow Wood (5412). 

T. longisquameum H. Lindb. f. Chazey. The type specimen 
of T. latispina Dahlst., a synonym, from Hailey (1921 Druce) 
is in OXF (Haworth & Richards, 1990). 

T. lucidum Dahlst. Yarnton (4610, 4810). 

T. macranthoides Hagl. Chazey. 

T. macrolobum Dahlst. Oxford. The type specimen of 
T. lacerabile Dahlst., a synonym, from Wheatley Turn (5804) 
is in OXF (Haworth & Richards, 1990). 

T. melanthoides Dahlst. Chazey. 

T. mimulum Dahlst. Chazey. 

T. multicolorans Hagend., Soest & Zevenb. Nettlebed (7086). 
T. necessarium H. @Wllg. Chazey. 

T. obliquilobum Dahlst. Chazey. 


T. oblongatum Dahlst. (15). Lectotype from Elsfield Lane 
(5208, 1929 Druce, OXF). 

T. pachymerum Hagl. Banbury (4440), Stratton Audley 
(6026). 

T. pallescens Dahlst. SP41. 

T. pannucium Dahlst. Oxford, Iffley, Chazey, Henley 
(7482), one other. 

. pannulatiforme Dahlst. SU59. 

pannulatum Dahlst. Caversham. 

pectinatiforme H. Lindb. f. Iffley. 

piceatum Dahlst. Iffley. 

polyodon Dahlst. (10). Druce’s type is in OXF. 
pulchrifolium Markl. Eynsham (4208). 
remanentilobum Soest. Chazey. 

. rhamphodes Hagl. Oxford, Iffley, Caversham. 

. scotiniforme Dahlst. ex Hagl. Iffley, Chazey. 

. sinuatum Dahlst. Cherwell meadow (5206). 

. stenacrum Dahlst. (10). Lectotype from Oxford Parks, 
1928 Druce, OXF. 

T. stereodes Ekman ex T.A. Lange. Iffley. 

T. subcyanolepis M.P. Christ. Clanfield (2800), Marston 
(5208, 1945 Hubbard), Watlington (6894). 

T. subexpallidum Dahlst. Burford (2412), Sibford (3436), 
Menmarsh (6010), Kingston Blount (7298), nine Druce 
records Oxford to Bicester. Druce’s lectotype is in OXF. 
Two unlocalized records, SP50, SU59. 

T. sublaeticolor Dahlst. Chazey and SP41. 

T. sublongisquameum M.P. Christ. Menmarsh (6010, 
Richards). 

T. subundulatum Dahlst. (12). Our most collected 
dandelion, five from Picksey 1973-1984. Near Goring 
(6082, 1977 Bowen). There are older collections by Druce, 
by Alston at Iffley Lock (5202, 1953) and Marston (5208, 
1945). Lectotypes from Hailey, Oxford, 1922 Druce, BM; 
also of its synonym T. hemipolyodon Dahlst. from Oxford 
Parks, Druce is in S. 

T. subxanthostigma H. Mllg. Iffley. 

T. tumentilobum Markl. Benson (6092). 

T. undulatiflorum M.P. Christ. Stanton Harcourt (4004), 
Eynsham (4208), Oxford (5006, 5206), Clifton Hampden 
(5494), Piddington (6418), Caversham. 

T. valens Markl. Chazey. 

T. vastisectum Markl. ex Puol. Chazey. 

T. xanthostigma H. Lindb. f. Wroxton (4040), Murcott 
(5816), Watlington Hill (7092), Chinnor (7600). 


4 Axx ssHSsaHs 


Chondrilla juncea L. SKELETONWEED, was naturalized on wall of 
Botanic Garden, Oxford (Druce, 1886). 


Crepis biennis L. 

ROUGH HAWK’S-BEARD 

?Introduced (Druce thought, with clover-crops). First 
record 1890, uncommon (56). Waysides, waste ground, 
grassy places. It has gradually spread, often along railways 
as west of Swindon in 1907 (Druce, 1927) and roads, rather 
frequent east of Abingdon. 


C. nicaeensis Balb., first recorded by Druce in 1892 and later, has 
not recurred. 


Zoe 
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C. capillaris (L.) Wallr. 

SMOOTH HAWK’S-BEARD 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (542). 
Grass, especially short, in lawns and churchyards, dry sunny 
banks and roadsides, waste ground, spoil, railways, walls, 
common around habitations. Very variable, the var. 
glandulosa Druce (phyllaries with glandular hairs) from 
Beckley (5610, Fitter), Garsington (5800, 1977) and 
Chinnor (7400, Fitter). 


C. vesicaria L. ssp. taraxacifolia (Thuill.) Thell. ex Schinz 
& R. Keller 

C. taraxacifolia Thuill. 

BEAKED HAWK’S-BEARD 

Introduced. First record 1884, common and widespread 
(356). Waysides, railways, waste places, rough ground, 
walls. It spread rapidly from its first sighting at Wolvercote 
(4808) until in 1927 ‘probably no rural parish ... is without 
it’. This was probably an exaggeration since many tetrads 
containing churchyards still lack it, but it has if anything 
spread yet further with road building and other human 
activities. 


C. setosa Haller f., BRISTLY HAWK’S-BEARD, a casual of arable land 


especially clover, and first recorded 1884, was seen at Nuneham 
Courtenay (5498). 


Pilosella officinarum F. Schultz & Schultz-Bip. 
Mieracium pilosella L. 

MOUSE-EAR HAWKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, common (335). In short grass 
or bare ground on various well-drained soils, dry pastures, 
heathy places, quarries, railway banks, churchyards, lawns, 
walls. Some of its habitats have been lost. 


P. flagellaris (Willd.) Sell & C. West ssp. flagellaris (Hieraciwm 
flagellare Willd.), was on limestone debris at Stonesfield (1944 
Hubbard & Turrill, det. Sell, K). P. praealta (Villars ex Gochnat) 
F. Schultz & Schultz-Bip. ssp. thaumasia (Peter) Sell (Hieracium 
arvorum (Naeg. & Peter) Pugsley), ‘TALL MOUSE-EAR-HAWKWEED, 
formerly grew by a disused railway, Chinnor—Watlington (7296, 
1960 May; Fitter). Bowen gathered it in 1966 from a large colony 
on a bank near Lewknor (7298, RNG). 


P. aurantiaca (L.) F. Schultz & Schultz-Bip. 

Moeracium aurantiacum L. 

FOX-AND-CUBS 

Introduced. First record 1876 at Great Tew, six other places 
in Druce, uncommon (39). Garden escape, self-sown and 
naturalized in 19 churchyards (Maycock, Woods), rough 
ground, roadsides, railway banks and walls. Divided into 
two subspecies, ssp. aurantiaca (17) and ssp. carpathicola 
(Naeg. & Peter) Sojak (24). 


Hieracium L. agg. 

HAWKWEEDS 

Mostly native. First record 1657, fairly widespread but 
usually in small numbers (89). Hawkweeds are not common 
in the Oxon flora. They grow mostly in man-made habitats 
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such as walls, railways, waste places (from which there are 
many records in Oxford), or heathy or wooded areas 
especially in the south-east. The Hieracitum microspecies in 
Oxon taken together cover a wide range of geology, soils, 
acidity and habitats, but are scarce on the heavier soils. 
The microspecies are difficult to name except by 
experts and so plants in the field tend to be disregarded 
unless it is known that an expert is available for their 
identification. Many of the recent interesting finds are by 
Palmer and most of the records unattributed below are 
his. Tetrad numbers of confirmed records are shown in 
bold of which many are in OXF. The nomenclature and 
sequence of species follows Kent (1992). We are grateful 
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to J Bevan for much help in identifying specimens, with 
this account and in compiling a database of Oxon records. 
Symbols in the maps do not follow the usual convention. 
In the ‘Hieracium (all records)’ map all post-1967 records 
identified to species are given as @, older confirmed records 
as *, and plants identified only to the genus as O. In the 
‘Identified Hieracium (all records)’ map and in the maps 
for the individual species, all post-1967 records that have 
been confirmed to species are given as ®, post-1967 field 
records only as O, and confirmed older records as *. 


Section Sabauda F. Williams 
H. sabaudum L. 
Heaths, dry woods, hedgebanks, uncommon (21). Druce’s 
H. perpropinquum (Zahn) Druce from Shotover (5606, 1895) 
and probably his H. boreale Fries, first record 1794, 
belong here. Recent herbartum specimens from Horspath 
(5604, 1968 Corley, previously named H. eboracensis), 
Kingwood Common (6882, 1994 Welsh), Stanton Great 
Wood (5808), Waterperry Wood (6010, Fitter), Tiddington 
(6404). 
H. salticola (Sudre) Sell & C. West. Railway near Godington 
(6228, 1961), Horspath Halt (5604, 1968), Balham’s Wood, 
Stonor (7488, 1971). In 1992, from a railway cutting and 
bridge near Somerton (5028-30, Killick). 
H. vagum Jordan. Enstone (3824), Fernhill (5044), 
Litthemore (5402). 


Section Umbellata F. Williams 

H. umbellatum L. ssp. umbellatum 

First record 1794, local and rather rare, as in Druce (1927) 
(9). Dry heathy places, gravelly and sandy soils. Three pre- 
1927 plants in OXF. Field records only at Wroxton (4040- 
42), Middle Aston (4826), Shotover (5606), Woodcote 
(6480, 1973 Bowen, 1979 BBONT), Cane End (6678), 
Sonning Common (7080), Nettlebed (7084-86). 


Section Tridentata F. Williams 

H. calcaricola (F.J. Hanb.) Roffey. Recorded from 
Kingwood Common (6882), differs from typical plants of 
this species found at Stroud, Glos. 

H. eboracense Pugsley was recently recorded at Walton 
Street, Oxford (5006, 1971 Palmer). 

H. trichocaulon (Dahlst.) Johansson. First record in 1906 
as H. rigidum Hartm. var. scabrescens Johansson at 
‘Tadmarton Camp (3834), and in 1907 at Waterperry (5808) 
as H. tridentatum. It was recently at Salford (2826-28), 
Brasenose Wood (5604, 1968), Stoke Row (6882) and 
Christmas Common (7092, 7292). 


Section Vulgata F. Williams 

H. lepidulum auct. Damaged plants in imported gravel 
by the river at Pinkhill (4406, 1974). 

H. acuminatum Jordan (incl. H. lachenalu auct. (H. sciaphilum 
Uechtr.) and H. strumosum auct.). First record at Hook 
Norton (3432, 1858), scarce (17). In grassy places, walls, 
roadsides, railways. Druce had several sites in Oxford and 
18 outside it. Confirmed in Brasenose Wood (5604), 
St John’s College, Oxford (5006, 1979, CGE), Fernhill 


(5044, 1964), Blackthorn (6020, 1977 Bowen; 6220, 1994 
Killick), Rotherfield (7080), Chinnor (7498-00, Fitter). 
H. diaphanoides auct. was noted by Bowen by the railway 
at Goring (6080). 

H. diaphanum Fries (including Druce’s H. scanicum 
Dahlst.), at Gatehampton (6078, 1961 Palmer), and 
Chinnor (7400, 1979 Fitter). Formerly at Shotover (1857 
Boswell, OXF). 

H. maculatum Smith. Introduced, first record 1885 at 
Oxford, which our survey repeated (5004). Recently at 
Bampton (3004), Balscote (3840), Goring Gap (6080, in 
chalk grass, 1959 and 1961), Steeple Aston (4624, planted; 
4626, churchyard), near Oxford station (5006, 1970). 

H. scotostictum auct. By a Bladon roadside (4414, 1994 
Crossley), east Bicester (5822). Plants from Sibford Ferris 
(3436) cultivated by Swann in 1966 (CGE) were still there 
in 1975 (Chancellor). 


H. pellucidum Laest. Records pre-1968 at Oxford (5006) and 
Lambridge Wood (7284, 1924 Druce, OXF; 1933 Foggitt, BM) 
have been re-determined as H. exotericum. 


H. oblongum Jordan. Wall at Wadham College (5006, 
1979 Pannell, CGE). 

H. sublepistoides (Zahn) Druce. Open woods, roadsides. 
Recorded by Druce as H. lucidulum Ley, and reported at 
Lambridge Wood (7284, 1968 Richards; 1985 Fitter) and 
Christmas Common (7092, Paul det. Sell). 
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H. grandidens Dahlst. First record 1920 by Druce at Goring 
(OXF), not re-found. 

The aggregate H. exotericum auct., first record 1835 as 
H. pellucidum Laest. and H. torticeps Dahlst., was recorded 
in this survey from geologically very mixed sites: Fernhill 
(5044), Ardley (5226), Fritwell (5228), Gatehampton (6080, 
1968), Maidensgrove (7288), Harpsden (7680). 

H. exotericum Jordan ex Boreaus.s.was at Wadham College 
(5006, 1961 Perry), Addison’s Walk (5206, 1979 Sell; OXF 
has plants of 1892 and CGE of 1835, 1842 and 1979), and 
Lambridge Wood (7284, 1933 Foggitt, 1988 Bowen). 


Section Amplexicaulia Zahn 
H. amplexicaule L. First record 1821 at Oxford, 
intermittently there till 1922, still on walls at Magdalen 
College and the Botanic Garden (5206, OXF, CGE), 40 
plants in 1983. 


We thank TCG Rich for critical records of Filago L. 


Filago vulgaris Lam. 

F. germanica L., non Hudson 

COMMON CUDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, rare (12). Dry arable fields, bare 
waste ground, sandy places, heaths. Many populations from 
Druce’s 36 former sites are now lost. Scattered, but 
commonest near Bloxham and Chipping Norton and 
surviving at Mixbury and Shotover. 


F. lutescens Jordan 

F. apiculata G.E. Smith ex Bab. 

RED-TIPPED CUDWEED 

Native, a protected and Red Data Book species. First record 
1870 at Nettlebed Wood, always rare. Dry sandy ground 
or chalk pits. In chalk pit near ‘Flowing Spring’ in Druce 
(1927). The site is as for F. pyramidata (q.v.) and Rich and 
Killick believe that plants found there in 1978, but not 
since, were that species. 


F. pyramidata L. 

F. spathulata auct., non C. Pres| 

BROAD-LEAVED CUDWEED 

Native, a protected and Red Data Book species, the subject 
of a Plantlife species recovery programme. First record 
1853 near Woodstock (W Mathews, GL, det. K Watson), 
rare and decreased. Tiny plants on bare stony ground. 
Now at one site, a chalk pit near ‘Flowing Spring’ (7476 
= Sonning chalk pit = Sonning Eye chalk pit). There in 
1870 then 1963 (Andrews, TTN), 1963 (Simmonds, RDG), 
1970 (Palmer, several dozen plants, OXF), 1978 (Byfield), 
1987 (Huxley), 1987 (Everett, 172 plants), 1988 (Bush, 
8-10 plants), 1991 (Palmer, six plants), 1993 (Palmer and 
Rich, 50 plants) (Rich, 1995). Druce lists the following: 
Witney, Headington, Bullingdon Green (1894 Druce, OXF, 
det. Rich), near Stow Wood, Goring and Peppard (undated 
Wilmott, BM, det. Rich). Shotover Hill (Wilmott, BM, det. 
Rich), near Crowmarsh Gifford (1908 J Roffey, BM, det. 
Rich). Riddelsdell’s ‘very untypical’ plant from Wigginton 
in Druce (1927) was F. vulgaris. 


F. minima (Sm.) Pers. 

SMALL CUDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Sandy heathy ground. Lost 
from all Druce’s sites but Shotover (5606), but newly found 
by Adnams at Lew (3206) and Church Hanborough (4212, 
1975). 


Antennaria dioica (L.) Gaertner, MOUNTAIN EVERLASTING, native, 
first record 1699, was last reported on Watlington Hill in 1911. 
Anaphalis margaritacea (L.) Benth., PEARLY EVERLASTING, 
introduced. First record 1974, garden escape in rough grass at 
Tiddington (6404, Fitter). At Kingham station (2422, among willow 
and birch scrub, 1994 Killick). 


Gnaphalium sylvaticum L. 

HEATH CUDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, rare (13). Dry open heathy 
woods, heaths and pastures on acid soils. Still at several 
places in the Chilterns mainly on Clay-with-flints but lost 
from many other places, e.g. Shotover. Singe Wood, 1946 
Simpson & Brenan. 


G. uliginosum L. 

MARSH CUDWEED 

Native. First record 1643, frequent (185). Damp open 
muddy places periodically flooded, on arable land, 
woodland rides, waysides, ditches and ponds. On fairly acid 
soils, on various substrata, commonest in the Chilterns. 
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Helichrysum bracteatum (Vent.) Andrews was recorded as a casual 
on North Oxford tip in 1953 by Meikle & Brenan (Brenan, 1956) 
and 1977 by Bowen. 


Inula helenium L. 

ELECAMPANE 

Introduced. First record 1657, rare (11). A former 
medicinal plant now decreasingly grown but escaping to 
meadows, rough ground. 


I. conyzae (Griess.) Meikle 

I. conyza DC. 

PLOUGHMAN S-SPIKENARD 

Native. First record 1794, local (102). Dry grassland, open 
scrub, banks and quarries, typically on dry, sunny base- 
rich, calcareous soils. 


Pulicaria dysenterica (L.) Bernh. 

COMMON FLEABANE 

Native. First record 1794, common (245). Marshy places, 
wet meadows, by rivers, ditches, canals and streams, and 
along the Thames and most of the Oxford Canal, mainly 
in the central lowlands with alluvium. Locally plentiful. 


P. vulgaris Gaertner (P. pulicaria Karst.), SMALL FLEABANE, 1s 
extinct, its last record on Otmoor perhaps 1834. Telekia speciosa 
(Schreber) Baumg., YELLOW OXEYE, a garden flower, was reported 
by Bowen at North Oxford tip in 1970 and Eynsham Hall Park 
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Pulicaria dysenterica Solidago virgaurea 


(3812, 4012) in 1975. Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal 
(G. grandiflora Hook.), CURLY-CUP GUMWEED, was a garden escape 
at Headington and was also at Port Meadow (Druce, 1927). 


Solidago virgaurea L. 

GOLDENROD 

Native. First record ?1760, uncommon (34). In heathy 
places and permanent rather infertile grassland, it is 
typically calcifuge and on acid soils as in all Druce’s 
localities (all in the south-east) and in ours near Woodcote. 
All our other localities were not known to Druce though it 
can hardly have spread because its habitat has decreased. 


At least three garden goldenrods, Solidago L. spp., are widely 
grown and have escaped, or have been thrown out, to roadsides, 
banks, rough grass and waste ground. Some misrecording may 
have taken place and plants in 2418 and 5096 are recorded simply 
as ‘Solidago sp.’ 


S. canadensis L. 

CANADIAN GOLDENROD 

Introduced. First record in Oxford 1888, frequent (71). 
In Oxford (12 tetrads) and common along main roads 
especially to the south-east of it. The most successful species 
and spreading steadily. 


S. gigantea Aiton 

S. serotina Aiton, non Retz. 

EARLY GOLDENROD 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) at Marston, 
uncommon (20). At Port Meadow Tip in 1953 (Bowen, 
OXF). In seven tetrads in Oxford. 


S. graminifolia (L.) Salisb. (S. lanceolata L.), GRASS-LEAVED 
GOLDENROD, introduced. First record in Druce (1927) at Oxford. 
Recently at North Oxford tip (4808, 1971 Bowen), Islip (5212), 
Henley (7684, waste ground by sewage works, 1973 Paul). S. x 
aster auct. was recorded from south Oxford (5002). 


Aster L., Michaelmas-daisies, have commonly escaped, 
or been discarded from gardens, to form sizeable 
colonies in waste and rough ground, by roads, 
railways, rivers and streams. They hybridize readily. 
During our main survey keys for identification were 
somewhat limited but Aster taxonomy has since been 
clarified in a way that suggests that A. novi-belgii is 
over-recorded and A. x salignus and others are under- 
recorded in Oxon. Specimens in OXF are mostly early 
and have not been critically examined since Thellung 
checked them in 1928. The aggregate is frequent and 
increasing. 


Aster novi-angliae L., HAIRY MICHAELMAS-DAIsy, at Marston (1915 
Druce), North Oxford tip (5006, 1955 Palmer). Since 1968 at South 
Oxford tip (5202, 1969), south Oxford (5002; 5004 by railway, 
1972 Palmer), Curbridge (3008, 3208, 1978 Loukes). 


A. x versicolor Willd. (A. laevis L. x A. novi-belgii L.), LATE 
MICHAELMAS-DAISy, North Oxford tip (1979 Bowen), by railway at 
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Ascott (2818, 1992 Killick), New Yatt (3612, 1982 Chancellor), 














Thame (7006), Chequers (7692). se bP arcana s 
4 | oo 

A. novi-belgii L. eet an oes 
CONFUSED MICHAELMAS-DAISY 3 a Te TY 
Introduced. First record 1860, also as A. floribundus Willd., : ” | 8 3 — 
over-recorded (95). | Bele le . o 5. te 

i es | Ae [i es 
A. x salignus Willd. (A. novi-belgii x A. lanceolatus) 0 a ome ) Lait « + 
A. longifolius auct., non Lam. ne Ps A as, St eel i] : 
COMMON MICHAELMAS-DAISY | a I \ 
Introduced, First record 1912 at Wolvercote (OXF). Since FO ere Or | of Toe a : : 
1968 at Hailey (3412, 1972 Chancellor), Cassington (4410, coe ee a 
1973 Wigg), Culham (5294), Weston-on-the-Green (5220), Solidago canadensis Solidago gigantea 
Clifton Hampden (5492), Chinnor (7498, Fitter). | 

| | | 5 
A. lanceolatus Willd. 1 ae teeny ti qe Y 
NARROW-LEAVED MICHAELMAS-DAISY ee) | es | EE 
Introduced. First record possibly Druce’s (1927) A. paniculatus : he icy so Ket ; L*; 
Lam., 1882. Several between 1891 and 1927 confirmed by | 4 J @ > oo ~«=Ct ‘ 
Thellung. North Oxford tip (1955 Bowen, OXF), since 1968 ae a | ee er re 
by railway at Ascott (2818, 1992 Killick), Filkins (2204, 1994 oe Bo" age'et Rares abaya) "| wake Seal | 
Killick), south Oxford (5004), Shifford (?3600). “; oo 838 fe ; Seg, n ghS . 

loceiaae. * "°c aeimaiamee”. | pak 
A. junceus Aiton, RUSH ASTER and A. ericoides L., HEATH ASTER, eee i peo | Ss ee o —yege oo | 
were also noted by Druce but neither has been re-found. ees See 4 eo | ie eee tect 

| © cone” hae ss 
Erigeron karvinskianus DC. 2 Gee hn hee Seca Be 8 
Aster novi-belgii Erigeron acer 


MEXICAN FLEABANE 

Introduced. First record 1968 at Osney (OXF), rare. 
Naturalized on walls, banks, stony ground, especially near 
the Thames from Oxford (5004; 5006 and 5204, Palmer, 
OXF) down-river. Clifton Hampden (5494), Mapledurham 
(6676, 1971 Lawson). Abingdon quayside (4896), just in 
VC 22, since 1926 (Bowen, 1968). 


E. annuus (L.) Pers., TALL FLEABANE, from Caversham Tip (1961 
Bowen), and E. philadelphicus L., ROBIN’S-PLANTAIN, from an 
Oxford tip (1955 Bowen) and Magdalen Bridge (5206, 1972 Bull) 
are in OXF. Druce had noted E. philadelphicus from Marston. 





E. acer L. 

BLUE FLEABANE 

Native. First record 1666, frequent (97). Dry infertile chalky 
or gravelly soil in pastures, by roads or railways, banks, 
waste ground, sandpits, quarries. A highly mobile colonist 
of bare soil, now throughout the county, having possibly — or in towns; most of the other 30 tetrads in which it occurs 


Conyza canadensis 


increased since the 1920s. are in rural areas close to Oxford. 
Conyza canadensis (L.) Cronq. Callistephus chinensis (L.) Nees, CHINA ASTER, appeared at 
Enigeron canadensis L. Souldern (5030, 1974) and at North Oxford tip (4808, 1979). 


CANADIAN FLEABANE 

Introduced. First record 1906, now frequent (134). Waste Bellis perennis L. 

places, walls and pavements, rough ground, well-drained — DaAIsy 

arable and gardens on light soils. Druce documented its Native. First record 1726, abundant, throughout the 
increase from Holywell, Oxford in 1906 to other parts of | county, unrecorded only from marginal tetrads 2012, 2222, 
Oxford by 1924; it is now in all 17 tetrads in Oxford. He 5232, 5834, 6420, 6428 (590). Short grass in base-rich 
said it was ‘likely to spread’ and this has probably occurred meadows, pastures, lawns (especially old), roadsides, 
along roads or railways as most other records are by these _ benefiting from trampling, grazing and mowing. 
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Tanacetum parthenium (L.) Schultz-Bip. 

Chrysanthemum parthenium (L.) Bernh. 

FEVERFEW 

Introduced. First record 1794, common, widespread (329). 
A garden flower and former febrifuge herb, readily self- 
sown and naturalized in gardens, waste places, tips and 
waysides, churchyards, walls, most often but not always near 
habitations. Druce described it in 1927 as ‘rare’, a clear 
understatement (he gave over 30 sites), but since then it 


has spread widely. 


T. vulgare L. 

Chrysanthemum vulgare (L.) Bernh. 

‘TANSY 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (114). Roadsides, waste 
places, by railways, frequently cultivated as garden cultivars, 
often near habitations, especially Banbury and Oxford. 


Artemisia vulgaris L. 

MUGWORT 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(531). Waste places, roadsides, field edges, streamsides, 
spoil heaps, cinders, often near habitations and mostly on 
neutral soils. Spread by human activity. 


A. verlotiorum Lamotte, CHINESE MUGWoORT, naturalized in Britain 
since 1908, was recorded from rubbish tip, Oxford (5008, 1959) 
by Graham and others and again in our survey. Didcot station, 
VC 22 (1966 (Bowen, 1968) and 1986-88 Palmer). 


A. absinthium L. 

WORMWOOD 

Introduced. First record 1660, scarce (33). Waste places, 
bare disturbed soil, waysides, still planted and sometimes 
escaping. Near Oxford railway station and in six other 
tetrads in Oxford. 


A. biennis Willd., SLENDER MUGWoRT, is in OXF from Sibford 
(1925 Lamb) and Hordley (4418, 1957 Bowen). Two other aliens, 
A. abrotanum L., SOUTHERNWOOD, and A. dracunculus L., TARRAGON, 


noted by Druce (1927) have not reappeared. OXF has specimens of 


Santolina chamaecyparissus L., LAVENDER-COTTON, from Port 
Meadow Tip (1954 Bowen) and Highfield (5622, 1975 Palmer). 


Achillea ptarmica L. 

SNEEZEWORT 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (85). Damp meadows, 
marshes, streamsides, canalside and on Otmoor. Usually 
in small numbers and probably decreasing. Occasional as a 
garden escape with ‘double’ forms near Langford (2400), 
Chipping Norton (3226, 1973 Sandels), Charlbury (3618, 
1973 Chancellor) and Thame Park (7002). 


A. millefolium L. 

YARROW 

Native. First record 1794, very common, throughout the 
county, unrecorded only from 6420 (595). In most kinds 
of grassland and waysides, banks, preferring shortish grass 
communities of moderate fertility. 


A. filipendulina Lam., North Oxford tip (5006, 1978 Bowen) 
and Oxford (5006, 1970; wall at Queen’s College, 1995 Woods), 
was at Neithrop railway in 1920, OXF. A. nobilis L., Port 
Meadow Tip (4808, 1978 Bowen). A. ageratum L. in 4808 and 
Stanton Harcourt (4004, 1977 WD Campbell & Bowen). 


Chamaemelum nobile (L.) All. 

Anthemis nobilis L. 

CHAMOMILE 

Native. First record 1794, said to be very rare by Druce 
(1927) and rare since. Heathland at Holton (6006), Nuney 
Green (6678, 1983 Brickstock). 
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Anthemis arvensis L. 

CORN CHAMOMILE 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Arable and waste places. 
We have discarded many records as we believe them to be 
errors. Palmer believes he has seen it only twice in the 
county, in Ewelme (6490, 1957) and Woodstock Road, 
Oxford (5006, 1970). Kay, in a detailed study of Anthemis 
in 1962-63 (Kay, 1971) found it only in 4618, 5220, 5224 
and 6282 and most of these were lost by 1977. Dunn saw it 
at Ditchley (3818, 1988-90; 3820, 1991). 


A. cotula L. 

STINKING CHAMOMILE 

Native. First record 1660, frequent (187). Arable fields 
and waste places, locally common on a wide range of soils. 


A. tinctoria L. 

YELLOW CHAMOMILE 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) from Marston 
brickyards, rare. Waste places. Alkerton Tip (3842, 1992 
JW Partridge), North Oxford tip (5008, 1977 Bowen), 
South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen), Garsington (5602, 
1977 Loukes). In 1938 near Wolvercote and Jackdaw Lane, 
Oxford (Brenan, 1946, OXF). 


A. altissima L. (4. cota L.), at Botley in 1917 has not reappeared. 


Chrysanthemum segetum L. 

CORN MARIGOLD 

Introduced. First record 1794, frequent (186). Cultivated 
fields especially on sandy soils, waste places, waysides. 
Decreasing and now in far fewer tetrads than on our map 
because of herbicides and seed cleaning. 


Druce (1927) reports the following three species: C. coronarium L., 
CROWN Daisy, at Marston brickyards (1927, OXF). Leucanthemella 
serotina (L.) Tzvelev (Chrysanthemum serotinum L.), AUTUMN OXEYE, 
Oxford 1909 (OXF), Marston (1915, OXF) and Eynsham (Druce, 
1927), was seen by Palmer by a road between Witney and New Yatt 
(3610 or 3612, 1974). Argyranthemum frutescens (L.) Schultz-Bip. 
(Chrysanthemum frutescens L. and C. grandiflorum (Willd.) DC.), PARIS 
Daisy, Iffley Road, Oxford. 


Leucanthemum vulgare Lam. 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum L. 

OXEYE DAISY 

Native. First record 1794, common and very widespread 
(534). Most kinds of grassland on base-rich soil, by roads 
and railways, churchyards. Flourishes in the mowing and 
grazing regimes of hay meadows, but fertilizing and 
reseeding have destroyed many populations. It is a good 
colonist and often sown on new roadsides and other man- 
made habitats. 


L. x superbum (Bergmans ex J]. Ingram) Kent 

SHASTA DAISY 

Introduced. First record 1949 at North Leigh Common 
(4012, Warburg, OXF), scarce (16). A garden plant 
escaping to rough ground, tips and waysides, especially in 
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Matricaria recutita 


Oxford. Kent (1990) has confirmed an Oxon record. 
Under-recorded. 


Anacyclus radiatus Lois., reported in Druce (1886) from 
Wolvercote, 1883, has not reappeared. 


Matricaria recutita L. 

M. chamomiulla L. 

SCENTED MAYWEED 

Native. First record 1794, common (328). Waste ground, 
cultivated fields and locally plentiful. Much more frequent 
south-east of a line from Lechlade to Bicester and thus 
relatively scarce on Oolite and Lias. 
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M. discoidea DC. 

M. matricarioides (Less.) Porter, 

M. suaveolens (Pursh) Buchenau, non L. 

PINEAPPLE-WEED 

Introduced to Britain 1871. First record Peppard 1912, 
abundant throughout, unrecorded only in 2222, 3498, 4452, 
7486 (592). Bare compacted fairly fertile soil pH >5, by 
roads, characteristic of paths, gateways, farms, tracks, less 
often a weed in gardens, arable fields, dried mud. North 
Leigh, Goring and Oxford by 1927 and Bicester 1928, 
Wilkinson. This has become the most widespread colonist 
in Oxon since 1927 perhaps because of its early maturation, 
very prolific production of seed and successful dispersal. 





Senecio erucifolius 
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Senecio squalidus 


M. decipiens (Fischer & C. Meyer) K. Koch, was reported by Bowen 
from an old tip in a gravel-pit at Stanton Harcourt in 1977 (RNG). 


Tripleurospermum inodorum (L.) Schultz-Bip. 

T. maritimum (L.) Koch ssp. inodorum (L.) N. Hylander ex 
Vaar., Matricania inodora L. 

SCENTLESS MAYWEED 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(538). Our commonest mayweed, a weed of fertile, disturbed 
habitats, such as arable, waste places and artificial places, 
paths, roadsides, intolerant of grazing, mowing, shade and 
waterlogging. Usually diploid and self-incompatible but Kay 
(1969) reported a self-fertile tetraploid form at Ardley 
(5428) in 1962, probably introduced. Rayless mayweeds 
grow round Stanton Harcourt gravel pits (4004, 1977 WD 
Campbell, 1978 Bowen) and at Kelmscot (2498). 


Cotula squalida (Hook. f.) Hook. f., LEPTINELLA, a garden plant 
naturalized in mown lawns, was noted at Nuffield Place (6686) by 
Paul in 1977. 


Senecio cineraria DC., SILVER RAGWORT, was first noted at North 
Oxford tip by Bowen in 1977. 


S. fluviatilis Wallr. 

S. sarracenicus L., p.p. 

BROAD-LEAVED RAGWORT 

Introduced. First record 1831, rare. Plantations and fen 
woods. Found naturalized at Hanwell (4242; 1872, 1911, 
OXF, 1955 Bowen, 1991 BBONT), also at Heythrop Park 
(3626) and escaped at Goring (1957-61 Fishenden, RDG). 
In VC 22 at Lodge Hill, Abingdon (5098, 1980 Palmer). 


S. doria L., GOLDEN RAGWoRT, seen at Marston in 1915, has not 
recurred. 


S. jacobaea L. 

COMMON RAGWORT 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(527). Overgrazed or neglected pastures, roadsides, lawns, 
woodland rides and clearings, and occasionally on arable 
land, waste places, walls, spoil. In most of these as a noxious 
weed it is well controlled (but its control in Port Meadow 
has been difficult (Woodell)). Control is difficult because 
spraying with herbicide makes it more palatable to grazing 
animals, and it poisons them. Large populations have 
occurred at Aston Rowant, Shirburn Hill and elsewhere in 
the Chilterns. 


S. aquaticus Hill 

MARSH RAGWORT 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (107). Marshes, wet 
meadows, ditches, by rivers, streams and canals, occasionally 
ponds. Possibly decreasing with its habitat. 


S. erucifolius L. 

HOARY RAGWORT 

Native. First record 1794, common (347). Grassland, by 
roads, railways, ditches, fields and streams. An indicator of 
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ancient grassland. Chiefly on, and characteristic of, central 
lowland clay. Chapple, Curtis & Southron noted var. 
discoideus Druce in 1932 at North Leigh Common. 


S. squalidus L. 

OXFORD RAGWORT 

Plate 73. Introduced. First record 1794, common (252). 
Railway ballast, cinders and sidings, and many urban 
habitats — pavements, building sites, walls and waste places 
— from which it has spread to disturbed dry bare ground 
both in and away from habitations. Its early history is 
thoroughly documented by Druce (1927) and OXF has 
many specimens. It was plentiful on Oxford walls by 1800 
and by 1927 it was mostly near Oxford but also at Banbury, 
Caversham, Goring and Wheatley. Kent (1956, 1960) gave 
detailed accounts. 


S. x subnebrodensis Simonkai (S. x /ondinensis Lousley, S. squalidus 
x §. viscosus), was first seen by Palmer at Horley (4042, 1962, 
OXF), Claydon Hay (4450, 1965, OXF) and Wheatley Bridge 
(6004, 1968), later at Chipping Norton (3026, Sandels), south of 
Oxford (5004) and Tiddington (6404, 1975 Fitter). Nearly all were 
by railways and both parents are in these tetrads. At Didcot (5290, 
VC 22, 1995 Palmer). S. x baxteri Druce (S. squalidus x S. vulgaris) 
was reported in 1892 and by Palmer at Morris Motors, Cowley 
(5402, 1965). Farmoor (4406, VC 22, 1964 Palmer, OXF). 


S. vulgaris L. 

GROUNDSEL 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, in all but 11 marginal 
tetrads (585). Arable (especially in broad-leaved crops), 
gardens and waste places, by paths and streams. Its scarcity 
on chalk downs was noted by Druce. Var. hibernicus 
Syme (probably Druce’s var. radiatus Koch, found at 
Osney in 1886), was noted at St Giles’ and South Parks 
Road, Oxford (5006), Fritwell (5228) and Stokenchurch 
(7694). 


S. sylvaticus L. 

HEATH GROUNDSEL 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (37). Open 
vegetation in sandy heaths and commons, and on banks. 
Most common in the far south-east as in the past. 


S. viscosus L. 

STICKY GROUNDSEL 

British native but probably introduced in Oxon. First 
records at Reading, VC 22, in 1906 and Caversham in 
1923. Then not until 1946 (Burn and Brenan) in railway 
cinders in north Oxford (Brenan, 1956); by railway near 
Osney cemetery (1961-65 Palmer). Now frequent (123). 
Railway ballast and cinders, also other artificial habitats — 
bare soil, pavements, building sites, waste ground, 
roadsides. Its ecology and spread is similar to that of 
S. squalidus but half a century later, at first along railways 
and roads. 


S. crassifolius Willd. was found at several Oxford sites from 1884 
to 1915 but has not recurred. 
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Senecio viscosus 


Tussilago farfara 


Tephroseris integrifolia (L.) Holub ssp. integrifolia 
Senecio integrifolius (L.) Clairv. 

FIELD FLEAWORT 

Native. First record 1699, formerly from Burford, Woodstock, 
Charlbury and the Chilterns, but now probably extinct. 


Ligularia dentata (A. Gray) H. Hara, LEOPARD-PLANT, was reported 
from Blenheim Park (4214) as Senecio clivorum (Maxim.) Maxim. 
(1968 Bowen). In 1993 it was growing well there, including self- 
sown plants (JW Partridge) and at Eynsham Park (3812, 4012, 
Killick). L. sibirica (L.) Cass. from Steeple Barton (4424) in 1972, 
may have been the same taxon. Doronicum pardalianches L., 
LEOPARD’S-BANE, introduced. First record 1927 at Great Tew (Druce, 
OXF), scarce (10). In 1932 at Peppard Common (Ridley, RDG), 
under a roadside hedge between Beckley and Elsfield, 1942 Gough. 
A garden flower escaping to woods, shady places, roadsides. Palmer 
found it at Kiddington Park Lodge (4022, 1973) and near the 
Barley Mow (5632, Northants, 1969), Perry in Bagley Wood (5002, 
VC 22, 1963-64) and Woodell in Wytham Wood (VC 22, 1965). 
D. plantagineum L., PLANTAIN-LEAVED LEOPARD’S-BANE, was found 
in three sites before 1927, and in 1980 at Crowsley (7278) and 
Chinnor (7498, Fitter). Druce noted D. austriacum L., AUSTRIAN 
LEOPARD’S-BANE, at Marston in 1909. However, Oxon leopard’s-bane 
records may need revision following the account by Leslie (1981). 


Tussilago farfara L. 
COLT’S-FOOT 
Native. First record 1794, abundant nearly throughout 
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Plate 73. Senecio squalidus 


LEFT: Top: fruit 
BOTTOM: basal leaf (life size) 
CENTRE: plant (life size) 
RIGHT: inflorescence and florets (TOP DOWN) 
opening inflorescence 
inflorescence side view 
inflorescence top view 
ray floret (LEFT), ray floret (mip) disc floret (RIGHT) 
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(552). Arable margins and neglected arable, gravel pits, 
quarries, river banks, mud, roadsides, waste places, spoil, 
rubble. Especially in bare ground on near neutral, fertile 
clayey soils. Benefiting from disturbance and so has 
increased with increase in disturbance generally. 


Petasites hybridus (L.) P. Gaertner, Meyer & Scherb. 
BUTTERBUR 

Native. First record 1660, the male local (108), the female 
rare (1), cf. Valentine (1947). Mostly along rivers and in 
marshes, in moist soils with a high water table, sometimes 
flooded in winter, especially along the Canal and in river 
floodplains with alluvial soil. 


P. japonicus (Siebold & Zucc.) Maxim., GIANT BUTTERBUR, was 
first reported 1972 (male) in damp ground at Nuneham mansion 
(5298), also at Sarsden (2822, 1987 Dunn). 


P. fragrans (Villars) C. Presl 

WINTER HELIOTROPE 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), frequent (68). 
The male plant is grown in gardens, shrubberies, church- 
yards, etc. Naturalized here (so mostly near habitations) 
and less often on rough ground, waysides and banks. 


Calendula officinalis L. 

POT MARIGOLD 

Introduced. First record 1902, uncommon (28). Much 
grown in gardens, self-sown, escaped or thrown out, or on 
tips or waste places. Many records are, like the earlier ones, 
near Oxford. 


C. arvensis L. 

FIELD MARIGOLD 

Introduced casual weed. First record 1938 by Brenan at Jackdaw 
Lane, Oxford (Brenan, 1946), not since. 


Ambrosia trifida L., GIANT RAGWEED, was found by Bowen in North 
Oxford tip (4808) in 1978); and A. artemisiifolia L., RAGWEED, 
(first record 1865) also there in 1978 Bowen. Xanthium 
strumarium L., ROUGH COCKLEBUR, was at North Oxford tip (1965 
and 1968, Bowen), Oxford (5006); Druce (1927) had noted 
X. spinosa L., SPINY COCKLEBUR, at Port Meadow in his addendum. 
Rhodes saw both in shoddy at Drayton St Leonard 1961 (RDG). 
Guizotia abyssinica (L. f.) Cass., NIGER, a bird seed alien. First 
record 1938, rare. Manor Road and Jackdaw Lane, Oxford (1939, 
Brenan (1946)), found at Banbury bus station (4440) in 1965 
Palmer, at North Oxford tip (4008, 5008), 1969 and 1977 Bowen, 
also South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen) and Rivermead Hospital 
(5002, Palmer). 


Rudbeckia hirta L., BLACK-EYED-SUSAN, was noted by Bowen at 
Aristotle Lane (5006) in 1970 and in 1982 by the road at Green 
Dean Wood (6878), and R. laciniata L., CONEFLOWER, by Bowen 
at Iffley Tip (5204) in 1954. 


Helianthus L., sunflowers, are all introduced in Oxon 
but appear increasingly in tips and waste places and 
have been noted in Kent as crops for game birds. 


Helianthus annuus L. 
SUNFLOWER 
First record 1910, scattered (32). Probably increasing. 


H. petiolaris Nutt., LESSER SUNFLOWER, Bowen in South Oxford 
tip (5202) in 1969 and 1977. H. decapetalus L., North Oxford tip 
(4808). H. x laetiflorus Pers. (H. rigidus (Cass.) Desf. x H. tuberosus) 
as H. diffusus Sims., PERENNIAL SUNFLOWER, was recorded in Druce 
(1927) in five places. Since then at Ducklington (3606, Killick), 
Alkerton Tip (3842, 1992 JW Partridge), North Oxford tip (4808, 
1968 Bowen), in Oxford (5206, 1968 Gough, 5402, 1972 Gough), 
Ewelme (6490, 1979 Fitter), Ipsden (6684, Fitter), Thame (7004). 
H. tuberosus L., JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. First record in Druce 
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Petasites fragrans 
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Galinsoga parviflora 
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(1927), no more common now (9). Little Faringdon (2002), ditch 
near Pinkhill (4206, 1973), Oxford tips (4808, 1979 Bowen; 5202, 
1969 Bowen; 5204), Kirtlington (5020), South Stoke (6084, 1982 
Carter), Waterperry (6208), Emmer Green (7276, 1982 Carter). We 
have no records of H. angustifolius L. (H. giganteus L.), SWAMP 
SUNFLOWER and H. strumosus L., PALE-LEAVED SUNFLOWER, or of 
Hemizonia pungens Torrey & A. Gray, COMMON SPIKEWEED, all noted 
by Druce (1927). 


Galinsoga parviflora Cav. 

GALLANT-SOLDIER 

Introduced. First record 1912 in Oxford, scarce (22). Waste 
ground, nursery gardens, garden arable, tips. In 1938 at 
Manor Road, Oxford and 1944 near Iffley Lock (Brenan, 
1946). 


G. quadriradiata Ruiz Lopez & Pavon 

G. ciliata (Raf.) S.F. Blake 

SHAGGY-SOLDIER 

Introduced. First record 1943 in Shiplake and Henley, 
Hodgman (Brenan, 1946), OXF, scarce (22). In similar 
habitats to the previous species. At Headington in 1960 
(Bowen, OXF). Hansen & Pedersen (1961) found that 
Galinsoga is spread from market gardens and nurseries; 
this seems likely in Oxon also. 


Bidens cernua L. 

NODDING BUR-MARIGOLD 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (21). In mud by rivers, 
streams, ponds and ditches, by the Cherwell near Banbury 
and the Thames near Abingdon, occasionally in ponds, 
e.g. Souldern. 


B. tripartita L. 

‘TRIFID BUR-MARIGOLD 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (115). In habitats like 
the last but much more common, as by the Thames from 
Kelmscot to Benson and by the Cherwell and Canal below 
Somerton. It is also by other main watercourses but also 
away from them at Otmoor, the Baldons and south of Thame. 


Bowen noted the following garden flowers at North Oxford tip 
(4808): Coreopsis grandifolia Hogg ex Sweet, LARGE-FLOWERED 
TICKSEED, 1979, Cosmos bipinnatus Cav., MEXICAN ASTER, 1953 
(OXF), 1978, and Dahlia pinnata Cav., DAHLIA, 1968-80. Of various 
Tagetes spp. grown in gardens T. patula L., FRENCH MARIGOLD, 
was noted escaped at Cottisford (5630) and Ewelme (6490, 1979 
Fitter) and T. tenuifolia Cav., SIGNET MARIGOLD, in Oxford (5006) 
and South Oxford tip (5202, 1969 Bowen). Helenium autumnale 
L., SNEEZEWEED, was at Grandpont (5004, 1955 Bowen, OXF). 


Eupatorium cannabinum L. 

HEMP-AGRIMONY 

Native. First record 1794, common (199). Stream and river 
banks, and in marshes, fens, wet open woods, damp rough 
grassland and by railways. 


Ageratum houstonianum Miller, FLOSSFLOWER, was noted by 
Bowen at Caversham Tip (1961, OXF). 
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Liliidae — Monocotyledons 


BUTOMACEAE 


Butomus umbellatus L. 

FLOWERING-RUSH 

Native, first record 1794, local (67). Sides of streams and 
rivers, and especially the Canal, in ditches and a few ponds. 
It is sometimes planted. Lost from Kingham and some 
sites by the Thames and Otmoor, and Bowen (1968) 
thought it was decreasing in Berks. It can grow submerged 
and is then easily overlooked. 
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ALISMATACEAE 


Sagittaria sagittifolia L. 

ARROWHEAD 

Plate 57. Native. First record, and first British record 1570, 
frequent (111). On the bed of slow rivers, streams and 
canals most often in the medium sized rivers, e.g. the 
Thame, Ray and much of the Thames above Oxford, and 
the Cherwell and Canal, also in ditches especially in 
Otmoor, and a few ponds. In deep channels submerged 
plants with linear leaves are easily overlooked. It has 
declined like many other aquatic species. 


Baldellia ranunculoides (L.) Parl. 

Echinodorus ranunculoides Engelm. 

LESSER WATER-PLANTAIN 

Native. First record 1794 on Otmoor, rare. Wet peaty 
places, fens, shallow water by ditches, ponds and streams. 
Fifield (2218), Milton-under-Wychwood (2618), Otmoor 
(5614, probably an old site), still there in 1997 (J Briggs), 
Mapledurham (6676). One plant between Ducklington and 
Witney in 1941, OXF. 


Alisma plantago-aquatica L. 

WATER-PLANTAIN 

Native. First record 1794, common (226). In or by slow 
rivers, streams, canals, ditches and ponds, found in sites 
with a fluctuating water table, and benefiting from 
disturbance and weed clearance. Records remote from 
rivers are mostly on the clays. 


A. lanceolatum With. 

A. plantago-aquatica var. lanceolatum (With.) 
NARROW-LEAVED WATER-PLANTAIN 

Native. First records 1876 at Otmoor and 1880 at Port 
Meadow and still at both, scarce (16). Habitat as in the 
last, mostly with Oxford Clay. A single leaf from Menmarsh 
in OXF (1959) was regarded as from a hybrid between 
this and the previous species. 


HY DROCHARITACEAE 


Hydrocharis morsus-ranae L. 

FROGBIT 

Plate 58. Native. First record 1718, rare. Stagnant water 
in ditches, ponds, rivers, backwaters. Formerly frequent 
near Oxford but noted since 1968 only in 4808 and 
5006-08, also Otmoor (5612-14, 1985 BBONT) and 
Ibstone (7292). . 


Stratiotes aloides L. 

WATER-SOLDIER 

British native, nationally scarce, probably introduced 
in Oxon. First record 1833, rare. Usually calcareous 
water in ditches, ponds and streams. Andersey (5096, 
1955 Bowen), pond in Nuneham Courtenay Arboretum 
(5498) where it was introduced by JK Burras in the 1960s, 
still there 1990 Killick, Haseley (6200, 1973), Blackthorn 


(6220, 1979 Loukes), pond at Nettlebed (6886, 7086, 1965 
Bowen; ‘plentiful’, Paul; 1966 Grant). 


We are grateful to DA Simpson for advice on waterweeds, 
Elodea Michaux. 


Elodea canadensis Michaux 

CANADIAN WATERWEED 

Introduced. First record in Oxford Botanic Garden 1850, 
escaped by 1853, frequent (123). Slow rivers, streams, 
ditches, ponds, canals, in most river systems especially the 
Cherwell and Canal, Upper Thames and its meadows and 
Otmoor. It reached a peak by 1866-74, had declined by 
1924 (Druce, 1927) but now appears to have stabilized. 
It flowers rarely, but it did so in 1980 in 5496. Simpson 
(1984) documented its history and spread in the British 
Isles. 


E. nuttallii (Planchon) H. St. John 

NUTTALL’S WATERWEED 

Introduced to Britain and Oxon in 1966, still uncommon 
(16). In similar habitats to E. canadensis which it sometimes 
replaces (Simpson, 1984, 1990). Confirmed in several of 
our sites and six of Palmer’s specimens are in OXF. His 
specimens from Witney (3408, 1969), a ditch near Beard 
Mill, Stanton Harcourt (3804, 1966), and Hinksey Park 
(5004), originally named as E. callitrichoides (Rich.) 
Caspary (E. ernstiae H. St. John), SOUTH AMERICAN 
WATERWEED, are now referred to F. nuttallu. It has so far 
not spread far from the Thames. 


Lagarosiphon major (Ridley) Moss, CURLY WATERWEED, was found 
by Killick in good stands in Radley gravel pits (5096), just inside 
VC 22, in 1991, and in an anglers’ pit at Stratton Audley (VC 23, 
6024) in 1994, both confirmed by DA Simpson. Palmer added to 
the former (5296, 1994). Wet pit at Little Faringdon (2000, 1997 
Killick). 


JUNCAGINACEAE 


Triglochin palustre L. 

MARSH ARROWGRASS 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (42). Marshes, wet 
meadows, flushes, fens, among the less dense vegetation, 
scattered and usually in small numbers. Lost from several 
sites between Oxford and Wychwood but found post-1968 
in other formerly unrecorded localities. 


POTAMOGETONACEAE 


Potamogeton L., pondweeds. Except where stated our 
species are usually submerged in ponds, streams, 
rivers and canals. Some specimens in OXF have been 
critically determined but identification is difficult, 
especially of the smaller species; also, records not 
backed by specimens may be incorrect. We are grateful 
to NTH Holmes for help in writing this account. 
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Virtually all are lowland plants but the species’ 
requirements for water depth, nutrient richness, pH, 
organic content of the water, and substrate vary widely. 
In few genera of the Oxon flora have numbers declined 
so markedly as in this, and no pondweeds are now 
common. Decline, attributable in varying degrees to 
pollution, turbidity, nutrient enrichment and disturbance 
especially by boat traffic, has continued since the 1970s. 
Nearly all the larger species have similarly decreased in 
Berks (Bowen, 1968). 


Potamogeton natans L. 

BROAD-LEAVED PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (92). In usually deep, 
still water over a variety of substrates. Normally confined 
to ponds, canals and ditches. Druce (1927) recorded it as 
‘common and generally distributed’ and ‘too abundant to 
need a list of localities’, but it has declined and is now 
thinly scattered. 


P. polygonifolius Pourret 

BOG PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1744, rare. Floating in shallow 
peaty pools and rivulets. Woodcote (6480, 1973 Paul), 
Kingwood Common (6882), not found in Druce’s other 
Six sites. 


Good examples of P. coloratus Hornem., FEN PONDWEED, have 


grown at least since the late 1950s in calcareous fen pools at Cothill 
(4698) just in VC 22 but it has not been seen in VC 23. 


P. nodosus Poiret 

P. drucei Fryer 

LODDON PONDWEED 

Native. A Red Data Book species. First record 1941 by 
Lousley, the colony then extending 2 km from Wargrave 
to Bolney Ferry (7678) but not since. Rivers, slow flowing 
over base-rich often gravelly soils. It has long been 
known in the Loddon, VC 22. 


P. lucens L. 

SHINING PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (34). Clear 
calcareous water on base-rich soils, lime often encrusting 
its leaves. It is mostly in the smaller rivers and not below 
Sandford. Some of the best plants are in ponds, e.g. in 
Wychwood. It is much decreased since Druce found it 
common in all catchments except that of the Stour. There 
are good specimens dated 1935-47 from seven tetrads near 
Oxford, from which it has since been lost. 


P. x salicifolius Wolfg. (P. lucens x P. perfoliatus), 
WILLOW-LEAVED PONDWEED, was found in the Windrush 
0.5 km above Burford (2412, Palmer, conf. JE Dandy) in 
1973. In the Canal it was near Nell Bridge (1947 Taylor), 
and a battered specimen recently north of Tackley (4822, 
1993 Killick, conf. Holmes). Druce’s P. x decipiens Nolte 
from the Canal at Heyford was probably also this. It was 
also in the Thames at Reading in 1921 (Bowen, 1968). 
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P. alpinus Balbis, RED PONDWEED. Native. First record 1842 in 
Swere district, but Druce doubted some records and we found none. 
In base-poor peaty water. 


P. praelongus Wulfén 

LONG-STALKED PONDWEED 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1841, rare. Large, 
deep clear rivers with inorganic substrate. Our records 
are from the Cherwell (5008, 1968 Corley) and Thames 
close to Oxford, Farmoor (4206, 1975 Loukes), Port 
Meadow (4804, 1974 Loukes; 4806, 1972 Bowen) and 
Sandford (5200). There are specimens from Cleeve (6082) 
in BM and Culham Backwater (5094) in OXF dated 1938, 
and Blenheim Park Lake (74216, BM and OXF, 1949 
Dandy). No longer ‘locally common’ or at Pangbourne, 
Caversham or Thame. Druce (1927) attributed its decline 
‘from the University Boathouse to Sandford and at 
intervals southwards’ to disturbance by river steamers. 


P. perfoliatus L. 

PERFOLIATE PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (31). Slow rivers on 
moderately organic substrates. Was common and generally 
distributed, but now mostly limited to smaller, clear, 
calcareous rivers, hardly at all east of Oxford or below 
Sandford, and many specimens are poor. 


P. friesii Rupr. 

P. mucronatus Schrad. 

FLAT-STALKED PONDWEED 

Native, nationally scarce. First certain record 1880 (Druce, 
1886), rare. Now to south-west of Langford Downs Farm, 
Little Faringdon (2002, 1973, BM) and from Sandford 
(5200) and Caversham (6874); other records from Duke’s 
Lock (4810, 1969 Bowen) and Port Meadow (4806, 1968 
Corley), update those from Oxford Canal in BM, OXF and 
K from 1938 to 1945 — Oxford, Oxey Mead, Kidlington, 
Port Meadow and Wolvercote. From South Stoke (?5882) 
in 1938. At South Hinksey, VC 22 in 1964 (Bowen, 1968) 
and New Hinksey (5004, 1975 Palmer, OXF). 


P. pusillus L. 

LESSER PONDWEED 

Native. First records 1938 by Chapple in canal at 
Wolvercote (4810) and in a gravel pit near Cassington 
(4410), rare. Slow or stagnant water, now only at Stanton 
Harcourt (4004), Bourton (4444, 1992 JW Partridge, det. 
JC Bowra), Oxpens (5004, 1972 Palmer, det. Dandy, OXF), 
Claydon (4648, 1970 Corley), Whitchurch (6276), 
Latchford Farm, Haseley (6400, 1969 Palmer, OXF). A 
plant between Ducklington and Witney (3408, 1979 
Palmer, OXF) was re-determined as this by CD Preston in 
1985. The species is confusable with P. berchtoldu but most 
of our records are based on specimens at BM or OXF. 


P. obtusifolius Mert. & Koch 

BLUNT-LEAVED PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1929 from Hinksey (5202) in BDK, 
now rare. Witney (3408, 1969 Richards), south of Standlake 


(3800, 1976 Richards), New Bridge (4000-02, 1976 
Richards), west of Elsfield (5012, 1969 Perry). Some plants 
originally placed here are ‘P. interruptus’ (see below). 


P. berchtoldii Fieber 

P. pusillus auct., non L. 

SMALL PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1666, scarce (23). Scattered, in slow 
or stagnant streams, ditches and ponds, in all our river 
systems. Our least rare fine-leaved pondweed which, since 
Druce (1927), who found it ‘not common’ and listed 20 
localities, has probably declined. 


P. trichoides Cham. & Schldl. 

HAIRLIKE PONDWEED 

Native, nationally scarce. First record c. 1976, rare. 
Finstock (3616, 1977 Goriup), the Thame south of 
Stadhampton (5894—96, both 1976 Souster; 6096); Rycote 
(6604, NMW). As a good colonizer of new water-bodies it 
could be expected elsewhere. 


P. compressus L. 

GRASS-WRACK PONDWEED 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1793, rare. In base- 
rich waters. Druce (1927) listed 14 sites and there are 
specimens from Culham (?5094, 1935, RNG), South Stoke 
(?6082, 1944, BM) and the Oxford Canal (Kidlington, 
Oxey, Fishing (= Fisher) Row, Oxford, 5006 to 5014) 
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between 1939 and 1945 and from Nell Bridge (4834) in 
1947. Our records at Cropredy (4646, 1976 Juniper), Iffley 
(5202; Bowen (1968) has Iffley Lock in 1943), and Kiln 
Lane Pit, Headington (5406, 1979 Bowen, RNG) extend 
beyond this range. 


P. crispus L. 

CURLED PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (60). Shallow streams, 
ditches, pits and ponds, in all the smaller river systems; 
has possibly survived better in ponds than in streams. 


P. pectinatus L. 

Incl. P. interruptus Kat. 

FENNEL PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1658, frequent (75). Base-rich, slow 
lowland rivers, common in the Canal, in all river systems. 
Druce said it was common. It no longer is, but it appears 
to tolerate eutrophication and pollution better than most 
other Pondweeds. Druce’s (1927) separation of the 
broader-leaved P. interruptus from faster flowing waters 1s 
no longer accepted. Fine specimens in flowing waters are 
still found at, e.g., Little Faringdon (2200). 


Groenlandia densa (L.) Fourr. 

Potamogeton densus L. 

OPPOSITE-LEAVED PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, now scarce (19). Streams, canals, 
ditches, ponds with clear often nutrient-rich and calcareous 
water. Much decreased. Druce (1927) listed 36 sites, but it 
is now limited to smaller rivers (Windrush, Upper Thames, 
Cherwell), the Canal, Wolvercote and Wychwood. 
Decreasing also in VC 22 (Bowen, 1968). 


ZANNICHELLIACEAE 


Zannichellia palustris L. 

HORNED PONDWEED 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (32). Rivers, especially 
the Lower Windrush, streams, ditches, gravel pits, ponds, 
the water usually slow-moving or stagnant, shallow and 
nutrient-rich. Scattered, in small quantity, lost from many 
of Druce’s localities, and decreasing. Very variable, Druce 
recognizing three varieties. 


ARECACEAE 


A seedling of Phoenix dactylifera L., DATE PALM, grew on 
Caversham Tip in 1961 (Bowen, OXF). 


ARACEAE 


Acorus calamus L. 

SWEET-FLAG 

Introduced. First record 1794, local (51). Shallow water 
at edge of rivers and other water bodies. By the Thames 
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Arum maculatum 


from Oxford downwards as in Druce’s time, in the Thame 
near Wheatley and Dorchester and a few new outliers north 
of Oxford, especially in Blenheim Park. It was imported 
in the 17th century for use as a floor covering, for its sweet 
citric smell. 


Arum maculatum L. 

LORDS-AND-LADIES 

Native. First record 1794, abundant throughout the 
county (573). Woods, scrub, hedgerows, always in or 
near shade, plantations, sometimes a persistent 
garden weed. Spotted and unspotted leaf forms occur, 
but there is no conclusive evidence concerning the 
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control of this polymorphism (e.g. Prime, 1960). A form 
with yellow spadix was recorded by Riddelsdell at 
Wigginton and was said by Druce (1927) to be ‘not 
uncommon’. 


A. italicum Miller 

ITALIAN LORDS-AND-LADIES 

Introduced. First record 1970 as a garden escape at 
Shotridge Wood (7094). By the Cherwell (5206, 1993 
Killick), possibly transported from the Botanic 
Garden or next to the Parks cricket pavilion, both | km 
distant. 


LEMNACEAE 


Spirodela polyrhiza (L.) Schleiden 

Lemna polyrhiza L. 

GREATER DUCKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, rare (13). Floating in nutrient- 
rich rivers, ditches and ponds, mainly in or by the 
Thames from Tadpole Bridge to Abingdon and the 
Cherwell near Oxford. Lost from Banbury, Thame and 
most of Otmoor, and deemed ‘decreasing’ in Berks 
(Bowen, 1968). 


Lemna gibba L. 

FAT DUCKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (22). Floating in rivers, 
ditches, canals or ponds, mainly near Oxford, Banbury 
and Otmoor, in rich stagnant water with high phosphate. 
Flowers infrequently but more often than the other 
duckweeds, e.g. at the Ray/Cherwell junction (5212, 1944 
Hubbard & Brenan (Brenan, 1946)). Early in the year when 
the leaves are flatter it can be recorded as L. minor (Landolt, 
1982). 


L. minor L. 

COMMON DUCKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, common (318). Floating in 
still water in ditches, slow rivers and streams, ponds and 
canals, sometimes stranded on mud. In all river systems 
and on many ponds. Most frequent on the clays and 
alluvium. Can completely cover the surface of still 
waters. Easily dispersed by adherence to feathers and 
feet of birds. 


L. trisulca L. 

IVY-LEAVED DUCKWEED 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (43). Floating or 
submerged in stagnant organic-rich water of ponds, ditches 
and canals, sometimes in shade. Widespread now as in 
Druce (1927) but scattered, and only in Otmoor do many 
past and present records correspond. 


L. minuta Kunth 

L. minuscula Herter nom. illeg. 

LEAST DUCKWEED 

Introduced to Britain 1977. Found in Oxon by E Beckett 
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Lemna minor Lemna trisulca 


in fair quantity at the Thames/Cherwell confluence (5204), 
in October 1991. In 1995 at Radcot (2898, Killick) and 
Cray’s Pond (6280, Fitter). Spreading rapidly in Wilts and 
elsewhere and causing problems in canals (Oliver, 1991; 
Briggs, 1992). 


COMMELINACEAE 


Tradescantia virginiana L., SPIDERWORT, grew at North Oxford 
tip (4808, 1977) and as an escape near the Oxford Botany School 
experimental plots in the 1980s (5006, Woodell). 


JUNCACEAE 


With one exception all our rushes, Juncus L., are 
native. Most have declined owing to loss of their wet 
or damp habitats. Although Juncus is a critical 
genus, the relative scarcity of suitable habitats has 
led to relatively few puzzles though there may have 
been confusion by the recorders in the J. articulatus 


group. 


Juncus squarrosus L. 

HEATH RUSH 

Native. First record 1760, rare. Damp acid heaths, 
Kingwood Common (6882, 1987 North). It has always been 
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rare and Druce, though he presumably searched the old 
localities, never found it, though it was ‘vainly sought’ by 
him. 


J. tenuis Willd. 

SLENDER RUSH 

Introduced. First record 1956 near Bampton (Warburg, 
OXF), rare. Damp bare ground by rivers and roadsides, 
grassy paths. Alvescot (2604), Wolvercote (4810, 1978 
Allen). Wellington College, VC 22, by 1915 (Bowen, 
1968). 


J. compressus Jacq. 

ROUND-FRUITED RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (37). Short damp 
grass especially in meadows, mostly in tetrads with alluvium 
and near rivers, especially the Thames and Ray. 


J. bufonius L. 

TOAD RUSH 

Native. First record ?1760, common (308). Damp muddy 
places and tracks, in woods, heaths, by ponds, often in 
disturbed ground wet in winter, common on the Clays. 
Our records were for the aggregate and are probably 
mostly J. bufonius s.s. 


J. subnodulosus Schrank 

BLUNT-FLOWERED RUSH 

Native. First record 1821, very local (33). Peaty, base- 
rich fens, where it is sometimes plentiful, marshes. 


J. articulatus L. 

JOINTED RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, common (295). Base-rich, near 
neutral, damp to waterlogged places, marshes, by streams, 
ditches and ponds. 


J. x surrejanus Druce ex Stace & Lambinon (J. articulatus 
x J. acutiflorus) was reported by Timm & Clapham (1940) 
as common near Oxford, especially near Godstow and 
Iffley, on Picksey and Yarnton Meads, and at Weston. OXF 
has it from Weston and Picksey in 1939 and Otmoor in 
1946. However it was not recorded in our survey. 

J. acutiflorus has 40 chromosomes and J. articulatus 
has 80. Their hybrid (J. x surrejanus) is a sterile triploid 
with 60 chromosomes. Timm & Clapham (1940) 
described a fertile hybrid with 80 chromosomes, found 
at Hagley Pool (VC 22) and at Weston. It appeared to 
be intermediate between the two species and was possibly 
derived from a fusion of a normal gamete of J. articulatus 
and an unreduced (diploid) gamete of J. acutiflorus. They 
called this hybrid Juncus ‘Large 80’. The work for this 
was done at Oxford, and OXF has their plants and those 
of Chapple collected in 1946. 


J. acutiflorus Ehrh. 

J. sylvaticus Reichard. 

SHARP-FLOWERED RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (94). Undisturbed, 


fairly acid peaty places in wet meadows, swampy woods, 
streamsides, ditches. 


J. bulbosus L. 

BULBOUS RUSH 

Native. First record 1760, scarce (22). Damp, rather 
acid, base-poor often peaty places, wet in winter, heaths, 
ponds and pools, ruts in woodland rides, boggy places. 
Not re-found at most of Druce’s localities but still at 
Shotover, Nettlebed and Binfield Heath and there are 
new sites in the north. Plants from Chazey (6674) placed 
in J. kochw F.W. Schultz also belong here. 
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Juncus acutiflorus Juncus bulbosus 
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OF OXFORDSHIRE 


J. inflexus L. 

HARD RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, very common and our most 
widespread rush (487). Wet meadows, pastures, commons, 
occasionally on woodland rides. ‘The species most tolerant 
of dry conditions. On most substrata, especially on basic 
to neutral clay. Most absences are from Chalk and from 
tetrads with Great Oolite. 


We have no recent record of J. x diffusus Hoppe (J. inflexus x 
J. effusus) from Binsey (1884, OXF), Kingham, Cornwell or North 
Leigh Common (1927 Chapple & Graham, OXF). Stace (1972) 
refers to specimens in OXF but also to misidentifications. 


J. effusus L. 

SOFT-RUSH 

Native. First record 1760, very common (459). Plentiful 
and sometimes dominant in fairly rich, little disturbed, 
often acid, wet or waterlogged ground: meadows, damp 
woods, ditches, by rivers and ponds. In greater numbers 
than J. inflexus but less widespread. 


J. conglomeratus L. 

COMPACT RUSH 

Native. First record c. 1760, frequent (216). Habitats 
similar to J. effusus but with a narrower ecological 
range, generally less common but more abundant in acid 
soils. 


Luzula forsteri (Smith) DC. 

Juncoides forsteri (Sm.) Kuntze 

SOUTHERN WOOD-RUSH 

Native. First record 1831, very local (30). Woods especially 
of beech, almost all on the Chiltern dip slope (but in Berks 
also of oak (Bowen, 1968)). Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


L. x borreri Bromf. ex Bab. (L. forsteri x L. pilosa) was 
first reported in Lambridge Wood near Henley in 1940 
by Burn & Brenan. Later seen by Simmonds in 1968 at 
Nettlebed (6886), Dunsden (7276) and Harpsden 
(7680), and by Palmer at Rotherfield (7082, 1993). 


L. pilosa (L.) Willd. 

Juncoides pilosa (L.) Kuntze 

HAIRY WOOD-RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, locally common (102). In 
woodland, often ancient (Wilson & Reid, 1995), on acid, 
low nutrient clays where potential dominants are not 
vigorous. Its stronghold is on the Chilterns. 


L. sylvatica (Hudson) Gaudin 

Juncoides sylvatica (Hudson) Kuntze 

GREAT WOOD-RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (23). Associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), also shady 
streamsides and banks. Mostly on the Chiltern dip slope, 
and since Druce gave no records east of Stokenchurch, 
except Henley, this area was probably not searched by 
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him. Still at Shotover where it was seen by Sibthorp 
(1794). 


L. campestris (L.) DC. 

Juncoides campestris (L.) Kuntze 

FIELD WOOD-RUSH 

Native. First record 1760, common (348). In short grass 
in meadows and especially permanent pastures, but has 
decreased with these habitats, road verges, lawns. In 
undisturbed, rather infertile soil. 


L. multiflora (Ehrh.) Le}. 

Juncoides multiflora (Ehrh.) Druce 

HEATH WOOD-RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (40). Heaths and 
woodlands on more acid soils than the previous species. 
Usually not very abundant, and it may be decreasing with 
loss of habitat. 


CYPERACEAE 


Eriophorum angustifolium Honck. 

COMMON COTTONGRASS 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Wet bogs, shallow bog 
pools, acid fens. Most of the populations have been lost 
with destruction of wetlands, but it has been recorded in a 
calcareous valley north of Spelsbury (3422, 1967 Palmer, 
OXF), at Sutton (4006), Hollybank Marsh (4420) and 
Bullingdon Bog (5404, 1969 Bowen); also Spartan Bog 
(6400). It survived until 1953 at Combe Fen (4014, Bowen). 


E. latifolium Hoppe 

E. paniculatum Druce 

BROAD-LEAVED COTTONGRASS 

Native. First record 1830, rare as in the past. Base-rich 
places and calcareous marshes. Sutton (4006), Bullingdon 
Bog (5404, OXF 1931; 1964 Bowen, 1984-85 Creed); 
Spartan Bog (6400, 1969 Palmer, 1972 Bowen). 


In H Boswell’s herbarium in OXF are plants of Trichophorum 
cespitosum (L.) Hartman ssp. germanicum (Palla) Hegi, 
DEERGRASS, allegedly from Headington Wick Bog (5408, 1860) 
but Chapple (1948) thought them wrongly labelled. 


Eleocharis palustris (L.) Roemer & Schultes 

COMMON SPIKE-RUSH 

Native. First record 1730, frequent (148). Wet meadows, 
margins of ponds and shallow water, ditches. In rather 
infertile neutral to mildly acid soils and mires with a 
narrowly fluctuating water table, it can form large 
patches by vegetative spread. Plants in Port Meadow 
were studied by Lewis & John (1961). Two subspecies 
are now recognized, ssp. vulgaris Walters (<40 flowers 
per spikelet with larger glumes >3.5 mm) and ssp. 
palustris (>40 flowers, glumes smaller <3.5 mm). Both 
occur in Oxon, also a partially fertile hybrid; but records 
are aggregated except for the commoner ssp. vulgaris 
at Wheatley (5804, 1968 Maycock). 


E. uniglumis (Link) Schultes 

SLENDER SPIKE-RUSH 

Native. First record 1872 at Botley (4804), rare. Marshy 
meadows. Filkins (2204, 1996 Fitter), Alvescot (2604, 
1986 H Smith; 2606), by Windrush near Whitehill Farm 
(2610, 1973 Palmer, OXF, det. Walters), Oddington 
Grange (5416, 1971 Palmer, OXF, det. Walters), south 
Otmoor (5612), South Stoke Marsh (5884, 1986 
BBONT). It used to grow in the salt spring at Marcham, 
VC 22 (Bowen, 1968); OXF has specimens from Hinksey 
and Wytham in VC 22. 


E. multicaulis (Smith) Desv. 

MANY-STALKED SPIKE-RUSH 

Native. First record 1874 but Bowen (1968) considered 
many of Druce’s determinations ‘unreliable’, rare. Bogs 
and wet acid peaty places. East of Caversham (7274, 1968 
Simmonds). At Bullingdon Bog in 1880 and 1964 
(Pickvance). 


E. quinqueflora (F. Hartm.) O. Schwarz 

FEW-FLOWERED SPIKE-RUSH 

Native. First record Bullingdon Bog (5404, 1968 Palmer); 
still there 1984-85 Creed. 


E. acicularis Roemer & Schultes 

NEEDLE SPIKE-RUSH 

Native. First record 1677, rare. Margins of ponds, ditches 
and streams, canals, or submerged on the muddy bottom 
where it does not flower. Druce (1927) stated that it was 
abundant in the Oxford Canal in and near Oxford, now 
less so; and ‘once locally abundant, now almost extinct’ in 
Berks (Bowen, 1968). Recently from 4008 near Eynsham, 
where Sibthorp found it, Burford (2212), Blackbird Leys 
(5402) and Hethe (5828). 


Scirpus sylvaticus L. 

WooD CLUB-RUSH 

Native. First record 1622, scarce (20). Wet woods, among 
tall vegetation in shady places and marshes, mainly in the 
north-west. Said by Wilson & Reid (1995) to be associated 
with ancient woodland. 
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Schoenoplectus lacustris (L.) Palla 

Scirpus lacustris L. 

COMMON CLUB-RUSH 

Native. First record 1760, common (187). Rivers and 
canals, commonly in or by these but scarcer by the 
northern Cherwell tributaries, less often in ponds, as in 
Wychwood. It prefers rich silty habitats. 


S. tabernaemontani (C. Gmelin) Palla 

Scirpus tabernaemontani C. Gmelin 

GREY CLUB-RUSH 

Native. First record 1910 at Ambrosden, rare. Pond at 
Furzy Breach, South Leigh (3808, 1973 Palmer, conf. 
Tutin), still at Fernhill Weir from 1954 (5818, Fitter), 
to north of quarry at Stratton Audley (6024, 1994 Killick, 
conf. Palmer), pool in Spartan Bog (6400, 1971 Palmer, 
OXF; still there 1997). Also at Rycote in 1930 (Lady 
Davy). 


Isolepis setacea (L.) R. Br. 

Scirpus setaceus L. 

BRISTLE CLUB-RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, scarce as always (16). Wet 
ground, bare or with short turf, or in gaps in taller 
vegetation, in fens, marshes, ditches or by ponds, often 
in small numbers. Except near Stow Wood and Shotover 
most old records have not been re-found. By a new farm 
pond at Croughton Bottom (5430, 1992 Killick & 
Palmer). Brenan’s finds near Shutford, Kingham and 
Sarsgrove Wood were detailed in Brenan (1956). 


Eleogiton fluitans (L.) Link 

Scirpus fluitans L. 

FLOATING CLUB-RUSH 

Native. First record 1794, rare as always. Peaty ponds 
and ditches. Formerly at North Leigh Heath till 1906, 
South Leigh Heath, Binfield Heath and Yarnton but 
recently only at Nuneham Courtenay (5498). 


Blysmus compressus (L.) Panzer ex Link 

Scirpus compressus Pers. 

FLAT-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1831, rare. Open ground in 
marshes; Dutch workers found it typical of the transition 
zone between some contrasting habitats: salt to fresh, 
dry to wet, and nutrient-rich to nutrient-poor (Westhoff 
& van Leeuwan, 1962). Muddy hummocks by springs 
west of South Lawn (2814, 1971 Palmer, OXF with 
Isolepis). Wychwood (3216/3416), where it was in 1840; 
re-found by Fitter in 1950, then Sheasby, Poore (3216, 
1968), Bowen (3416, 1978), Woodell in the 1980s and 
Fitter in 1993. Enstone (3422), Benson (6090) and until 
1987 at Rokemarsh (6292, 1975 Fitter, Hare). 


Cyperus longus L. 

GALINGALE 

Introduced, nationally scarce. First seen at Yarnton 
c. 1890, planted (OXF), rare. In 1941, not native, in 
the Mill Meadow Recreation Ground at Henley (Lousley; 
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Schoenoplectus lacustris 


lsolepis setacea 


1959 Paul, 1965 Simmonds). Increasingly planted, e.g. 
by ponds. Spelsbury (3420, BBONT), Hanwell (4444, 
1981 Paul), Kirtlington pond (4818, 1973 Jones), 
Blackthorn (6220, 1979 Loukes), Checkendon (6682, 
1973 Paul). 


Schoenus nigricans L. 

BLACK BOG-RUSH 

Native. First record 1776. Peaty bogs and fens, forming 
small tussocks. Surviving only at Headington Wick 
(5408) where Sibthorp and Druce had reported it; in 
OXF (1931); extinct at Bullingdon Bog (5404). At 
Cothill in VC 22; still there in 1997. 


Cladium mariscus (L.) Pohl, GREAT FEN-SEDGE, is not wild in 
Oxon but has been conspicuous since at least 1959 by a pond in 
Oxford Parks (5006). 


All 33 species of Carex L. recorded in Oxon are 
native. Many are plants of marshy or boggy habitats 
and have declined with the loss of these habitats. This 
is especially true of the Otmoor area and north-east 
of Oxford. Several species are now restricted to a 
handful of surviving sedge-rich habitats, some very 
small, such as Alvescot (2604), Bullingdon Bog (5404), 
Otmoor (5612), Spartan Bog (= Latchford Fen, 6400). 
Our survey, though wider and more intensive than 
Druce’s, has produced few additional records for these 
species, the seeming gains being in the north-west of 
the county. Some sedges are taxonomically critical 
leading to under-recording and occasional suspect 
records. Of those in OXF rather few have been 
critically determined by E Nelmes or the late RW 
David. We are grateful to the latter who made some 
determinations and read the manuscript. 


Carex paniculata L. 

GREATER TUSSOCK-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, locally plentiful (40). Peaty 
base-rich alluvial soil, seasonally flooded; especially by 
Oxford Canal, fens, marshes, ponds, shade tolerant. 
Probably decreasing. Druce claimed a specimen from 
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Spartan Bog in 1905 (OXF) to be the hybrid with C. remota 
(C. x boenninghausiana auct.). 


C. diandra Schrank 

LESSER [TUSSOCK-SEDGE 

Native. First record this flora, rare. Damp meadows, 
peaty places, and in carr. In 1968 Simmonds saw it at 
Sonning (7274) and Shiplake (7878). Druce had 
regarded a single record from Cornwell pits as an error. 
At Frilford in VC 22 (1912 Garland, OXF). 


C. vulpina L. 

‘TRUE FOX-SEDGE 

Native, nationally scarce. A Red Data Book species. First 
records 1936 at Bullingdon Bog (Pickvance), 1936 on 
Otmoor (Chapple & Brenan, OXF, RNG), rare. Damp 
places in shade, ditches. Chapple & Brenan’s plants were 
in dense shade in wet oak wood, on peat, and did not 
grow outside the wood. The site was probably south- 
east Otmoor spinney (5612-5812), where it has been 
seen several times in small numbers, a few in 1991-92 
(Showler) but overgrown. Menmarsh moat (5810, 1964 
Woodell) and Otmoor (1953, RNG; 1955), but probably 
extinct. Asham Meads (5814, 1989 Woodell). Blackthorn 
(6220; Fox Covert, 1955 Pritchard & Warburg, OXF, 
1957 Palmer; and another site south-east of Blackthorn, 
1960 Palmer, 1996 Showler). This sedge could possibly 
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Carex spicata Carex muricata 


grow elsewhere and has been mistaken for C. otrubae. 
The ligule of C. vulpina is truncate, its edges overlapping 
the leaf-edge; in C. otrubae it is sharply acute and no 
wider than the leaf (see Jermy et al., 1982). At 
Remenham in VC 22 (1963 Paul). 


C. otrubae Podp. 

C. vulpina L. in Druce 

FALSE FOX-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, common (294). Damp lowland 
meadows, marshes, riversides, ditches, roadsides. 
Widespread and typical of clays and alluvium. One of 
our commonest sedges. 


C. x axillaris Good. (C. otrubae x C. remota; C. x 
pseudaxillaris K. Richter) is well documented in OXF. 
First record 1862 at Marston (Boswell), at Baldon in 
1919 (Druce), in 1942 at Burleigh Wood, Bladon (Burn 
and Brenan), and in 1944 at Little Wood, near Elsfield 
(Brenan, 1946), in 1952 at Noke Wood (Warburg & 
Morrison, repeated by Palmer in 1955). Palmer found 
it in 1956 at Addison’s Walk, Oxford (5206, OXF; one 
clump only in 1980), Home Wood, Cokethorpe (3604, 
1961, OXF) and Murcott (5814, 1974, OXF); but there 
have been no records since. 


C. muricata agg. The ‘spiked sedge’ group, all found 
in grassy places, roadsides and hedgebanks, but 
usually in small numbers, is taxonomically difficult. 
C. divulsa is readily separated by its long interrupted 
inflorescence; its two subspecies are readily recognized 
in their extreme forms, but intermediates exist which 
may be hybrids between them or with other taxa in 
the group. C. muricata and C. spicata are easily 
confused and Druce combined them. For identification 
the fruits, long-beaked, corky, greenish in C. spicata 
and shorter, blunter, brownish in C. muricata, have to 
be ripe. The simplest difference is the ligules, narrow 
and more or less pointed in C. spicata, neatly ovate in 
C. muricata. The purplish stains, diagnostic on leaf 
sheaths, ligules or glumes of C. spicata, may be limited 
to the roots. 


C. spicata Hudson 

C. muricata L. in Druce, 1927; C. contigua Hoppe 

SPIKED SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (173). Widespread 
as in Druce (1927) but no obvious pattern, perhaps for 
the reasons above. 


C. muricata L. 

C. pairei F. Schultz 

PRICKLY SEDGE 

Native. First record 1882 as C. pairei, uncommon (57). 
It prefers drier, more acid soils. The record from 
Wychwood (3416, 1983 Sheasby) has been confirmed as 
ssp. lamprocarpa Celak and most of our records are 
probably this. Ssp. muricata is known in only five sites in 
Britain, the nearest on Glos limestone. 
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Carex echinata 


C. divulsa Stokes 

GREY SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794. Ssp. divulsa is frequent (71). Mostly 
(45 tetrads) in the Chilterns; those in the west mainly on 
Great Oolite. Ssp. leersii (Kneucker) W. Koch (C. polyphylla 
Karelin & Kir.), typical of calcareous grassland, is rare (14) 
and mostly in the south-east; in OXF from Fawler (3616, 
1974 Palmer, conf. RW David), Bix Bottom (1946 Nelmes). 
Brenan (1956) reported it from Burford and near Henley. It 
was Just in Bucks at Hambleden (1909 Druce, 1945 Warburg). 


C. arenaria L., SAND SEDGE, was noted by Palmer, most 
unexpectedly, by the railway near Morris Cowley station, 
Oxford (5402, 1972, conf. Tutin). 


C. disticha Hudson 

BROWN SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (96). Wet marshes, 
wet meadows and fens, mainly base-rich, on clay and 
alluvium. Nearly all are near rivers or on Oxford Clay or 
Gault. Some records almost certainly have been mis- 
recorded as ‘Carex dis’ on the card (= C. distans) instead of 
‘Carex dtc’ (= C. disticha). 


C. remota L. 

REMOTE SEDGE 

Native. First record 1737, frequent (164). Seasonally wet 
shady places, hedgebanks, by rivers and ditches, woods. 
Surviving well in three main areas: Chiltern woods especially 
on Clay-with-flints, Oxford Clay lowlands, and more 
generally by rivers and streams. Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


C. ovalis Gooden. 

C. leporina L. 

OVAL SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (57). Poorly drained, 
rather acid meadows, woodland rides, rough heath. Druce 
listed 24 localities. 


C. echinata Murray 

C. stellulata Gooden. 

STAR SEDGE 

Native. First record 1666 or 1794, rare (8). Acid bogs, wet 
sandy heaths. At Combe Fen (4014, Bowen) until 1953, 
still at Alvescot (2604, 1986 H Smith) and Limb Brook 
(4006, Palmer). Druce (1927) listed 13 localities, some of 
them early 19th century records. 


C. dioica L. 

DIOECIOUS SEDGE 

Native. First record ?1794. In bogs. Bullingdon Bog (5404, 
1968 Bull & Palmer), where Sibthorp recorded it, and at 
Sidlings Copse in 1926, but it was stated by Druce to be 
‘very rare and likely to disappear’. 


C. hirta L. 
HAIRY SEDGE 
Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (365). 
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Meadows, roadsides and other grassy places, often in 
railway cuttings. An ancient grassland indicator. 


C. acutiformis Ehrh. 

LESSER POND-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, common (218). Swamps, wet 
areas by streams, rivers and ponds and in woodland. 
Lowland, mostly on clays or alluvium. Less common than 
C. riparia; possibly at times mis-recorded as ‘Carex acu’ 
on the card (= C. acuta). 


Leaf sheath and ligule of 
Carex riparia (A), C. acutiformis (B), C. acuta (C) 





C. x subgracilis Druce (C. acutiformis x C. acuta) was 
reported by O’Donovan (BBONT) from Rush Spinney 
(4824) in 1987. ES Marshall believed specimens in OXF 
from Abingdon in VC 22 (1915) to be this. Plants thought 
to be C. acutiformis x C. riparia were seen by Druce in 
1915 and by O’Donovan at Cockley Brook (4426) in 1987. 


C. riparia Curtis 

GREATER POND-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, one of our commonest and most 
conspicuous sedges (278). By rivers, canals (abundant 
along the Thames and Oxford Canal), ponds; also in 
ditches, marshes, wet woods, especially in tetrads 
with Oxford Clay and Gault. Ecologically very similar to 
C. acutiformis but more widespread and abundant, often 
forming very large populations. 


C. x csomadensis Simonkai (C. riparia x C. vesicaria) was reported 
by Druce from Ambrosden, but the record is doubtful. 


C. pseudocyperus L. 

CYPERUS SEDGE 

Native. First record c. 1796, scarce (17). Riversides 
(Thames from Eynsham downwards, Upper Ray), pond 
edges, marshes, often partly shaded. Of Druce’s 15 sites 
some have been lost, notably along the Cherwell. 
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C. rostrata Stokes 

C. inflata Hudson 

BOTTLE SEDGE 

Native. First record 1699, rare (15). Rather acid, peaty 
areas, in shallow water and at pond margins. Could have 
decreased, as Druce thought, with drainage. 


C. vesicaria L. 

BLADDER-SEDGE 

Native. First record (and the first in Britain) 1699, rare 
(16). Wet meadows, marshes liable to flooding, ditches, 
especially near Otmoor and the Ray, mainly on Oxford 
Clay. Has not been found in many of Druce’s 27 localities, 
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Carex vesicaria 
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especially near Oxford. Palmer saw it Just inside VC 22 at 
Newbridge (4000) in 1965. 


C. pendula Hudson 

PENDULOUS SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, locally plentiful (78). Damp 
woodlands, often ash-maple-hazel, mainly on the clays. 
Druce (1927) called it ‘rare’ and this probably reflects his 
lack of interest in its typical habitat, where it is such a 
conspicuous plant and could hardly be overlooked, even 
in winter. It 1s occasionally planted or naturalized, 
presumably as an escape from gardens. Wilson and Reid 
(1995) regard it as associated with ancient woodland. 
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Carex panicea Carex binervis 


C. sylvatica Hudson 

WOOD-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, common (254). Damp clay 
woodland, often on rides and paths. Characteristic of 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995) but also in 
plantations. Plants outside woodland are probably 
woodland relicts. 


C. strigosa Hudson 

THIN-SPIKED WOOD-SEDGE 

Native. First record probably 1794, rare (10). Damp woods, 
often on and by rides. Still in Noke Wood (1996 Woodell) 
where Sibthorp (and also Sandwith in 1941) found it. 
Wilson & Reid (1995) associated it with ancient woodland. 
Lousley saw it in 1941 at Lambridge Wood (RNG) and it 
is also in Radley Large Wood, VC 22. Bowen (1968) 
described it as a plant of alder and oak woods that ‘may be 
increasing’. Common in Rushbeds Wood (VC 24) near the 
Oxon border (Woodell). 


C. flacca Schreber 

C. diversicolor Crantz, C. glauca Scop. 

GLAUCOUS SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, common (357). Base-rich 
meadows, marshes, along the rivers, dry grassland, 
especially on Oxford Clay, Chalk and by railways. Very 
variable in habit as well as habitat, being small in dry 
situations, and forming a dense turf in some wet meadows, 
and taller growth in others. 


C. panicea L. 

CARNATION SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (95). Wet meadows, 
fens, bogs, marshes. Scattered thinly over many strata, e.g. 
on Oxford Clay, by the Thames, Cherwell and Ray and in 
Otmoor, it has decreased, as has neutral grassland. 


C. binervis Smith 

GREEN-RIBBED SEDGE 

Native. First record probably 1794, rare (10). Heaths and 
pastures on siliceous soil. Records from Port Meadow and 
perhaps others were probably C. distans. Decreasing. 


C. distans L. 

DISTANT SEDGE 

Native. First record 1699, uncommon (54). Marshes, 
mostly mineral-rich, on alluvium. Very scattered, not 
in the Chilterns. Of the present sites only Iffley and 
Bullingdon Bog are listed in Druce (1927) and either it 
has spread or more likely some of the records are 
C. disticha (q.V.). 


C. hostiana DC. 

C. fulva Host in Druce 

‘TAWNY SEDGE 

Native. First record 1860, rare (8). Mildly acid but base- 
rich flushes and marshes; only in a few sedge-rich sites. 
In 2604 at Still Brook (1972 Palmer, conf. Tutin, OXF) 
and Alvescot (1986 H Smith), Sutton (4006), Oxford 
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(5006), Bullingdon Bog (5404), Otmoor (5612, near where 
Brenan found plenty in 1937 (Brenan, 1946); 1955 Palmer, 
OXF; 1986 BBONT), Wendlebury Meads (5616, 1977-80 
BBONT). Druce’s large Menmarsh populations (5810) had 
greatly declined by 1964 (Woodell), but it was still at 
Menmarsh moat in 1974 (Bowen) but now appears to have 
gone. There were a few plants at Middle Park Farm (5810, 
1978 BBONT). Spartan Bog (6400). In 1942 at the north 
end of Stanton Great Wood. 


C. x fulva Gooden. (C. hostiana x C. viridula) was 
recorded below Stow Wood (75410) in 1937 (Brenan, conf. 
E Nelmes). 


C. viridula Michaux 

YELLOW-SEDGE 

There has been confusion between the subspecies: 

Ssp. brachyrrhyncha (Celak) B. Schmid 

C. lepidocarpa Tausch 

Native. First record 1880, rare (12). Damp base-rich 
seasonally flooded fens, only in a few sedge-rich sites. 
Twelve specimens in OXF, from the period 1884-1964. 
Ssp. oedocarpa (Andersson) B. Schmid 

C. demissa Hornem., ?C. flava L. in Druce 

Native. First record 1737, rare (13). Damp acid bogs and 
flushes. If this and Druce’s °C. flava L.’ are the same species, 
it has decreased. The only OXF specimen is Palmer’s from 
Waterperry Wood (6008, 1974). 

Ssp. viridula 

C. serotina Mérat 

Native. This was found once by Brenan on a Botanical 
Exchange Club excursion, at the south end of Port Meadow 
in short, temporarily flooded turf (4606, 1946, OXF). 
Palmer had it from Cothill (4698, VC 22, 1976). 


C. pallescens L. 

PALE SEDGE 

Native. First record 1737, scarce (26). Damp woods, 
woodland rides, possibly also as a woodland relict on damp 
meadows, often on clays. Associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995). It has declined to the north-east of 
Oxford, but 1s now better known elsewhere. In Berks it 
seems to prefer acid soils (Bowen, 1968). 


C. caryophyllea Latour. 

SPRING SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, local (58). Fairly common on 
Chalk downs, frequent on other calcareous pastures and a 
few other meadow sites near Otmoor and the Thames. It 
is no longer ‘rather common’ as sites on Chalk and to the 
north-east of Oxford have been lost. It is now more 
common in the north-west of the county. 


C. filiformis L. 

C. tomentosa L. 

DOWNY-FRUITED SEDGE 

Plate 59. Native. A Red Data Book species. First record 
1904 in OXF (Druce, unlocalized), nationally rare. Rough 
grassland at Westwell (2010, 2210, 1923 Sandwith, OXF; 


1928 Druce; 1954, 1972 Bowen). RW David (pers. comm., 
1982) reported threats to this species from scrub growth, 
but active management by K & B Betteridge has increased 
the population from very few (1967 David, 1982 Holland, 
1985 Everett) to thousands. In wet pastures in Otmoor 
seen in 1927 (OXF), in 1937 in abundance by Brenan 
(1946, OXF), then by Chapple, by Bowen on the rifle range 
in 1953 and in plenty in 1981; it is still abundant here in 
1996 (Woodell). Confirmed from Hartslock (6078, Dudley- 
Smith) in 1971 and still there in 1982 Bellamy; 1985 and 
1994 d’Ayala. It is more widespread in Glos but some of 
its road verge populations there are being over-run by 
Bromopsis and Heracleum (David, 1983). 
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Carex viridula 
ssp. oedocarpa 


Carex viridula 
ssp. brachyrrhyncha 
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Carex pallescens Carex poe 
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C. pilulifera L. 

PILL SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (28). Grass heaths on acid 
peaty soils, mainly in the Chilterns and Shotover. It has 
been lost, as have many of its sites, especially from the 
Banbury area. 


C. acuta L. 

C. gracilis Curtis 

SLENDER TUFTED-SEDGE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (110). Marshes, well 
distributed, usually with Oxford Clay or alluvium, by rivers 
especially the Thames, in pits, streams and ponds. Some 
C. acutiformis specimens may have been mis-recorded 
here. 


C. x elytroides Fries (C. acuta x C. nigra) was collected by 
JS Faulkner from Otmoor Rifle range in 1968, and 
specimens of this hybrid which he synthesized are in OXF. 
He determined plants from Otmoor (1946 Chapple & 
Brenan, OXF) as ‘probably’ this hybrid. 


C. nigra (L.) Reichard 

C. goodenowi Gay 

COMMON SEDGE 

Native. First record 1699, uncommon (87). Marshes, 


heaths, fens, bogs and wet meadows. Mainly with alluvium 
and Oxford Clay. 
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Carex nigra 


C. elata All. 

‘TUFTED-SEDGE 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1902, rare. Fen 
ditches and by rivers. At his only site, Spartan Bog (6400), 
Druce reported it dying out. Since seen at Cottisford (5830, 
1968 Woodell, 1996 Killick; 6030, 1975 Woodell & 
Maycock) and Shiplake (7878, 1973). 


C. pulicaris L. 

FLEA SEDGE 

Native. First record 1666, rare. Fens, marshes. Sidlings 
Copse (5408) as in Druce, south-east Otmoor (5612; Creed, 
Steel & Everett, one patch in 1985; Brenan (1946) had 
found it in south Otmoor in 1937), Spartan Bog (6400, 
1969 Palmer, ‘common’; 1972 Bowen). Its decline, 
reported by Druce (1927), has continued. 


POACEAE 


The list of grass records in Oxon is impressive yet it 
was very easy to add new records during the 1990s 
for nearly every grass on the recording card. Few 
species are likely to have spread so the inference is 
that some species have been under-recorded. This is 
not surprising as some recorders are less confident 
about the identification of grasses than they are of 
other groups. 


The bamboos are occasionally planted in the wilder 
parts of gardens and plantations, but have not been 
systematically recorded. The records, which were mostly 
by Bowen, were formerly placed in Arundinaria. 


Yushania anceps (Mitford) W.C. Lin, INDIAN FOUNTAIN-BAMBOO, 
Shotover (5606, BBONT). Fargesia spathacea Franchet, CHINESE 
FOUNTAIN-BAMBOO, Steeple Barton (4424, 1972 Jones). Pleioblastus 
humilis (Mitford) Nakai and P. simonii (Carriére) Nakai, 
Headington (5406, RNG) in 1965. Sasa palmata (Lat.-Marl. ex 
Burb.) E.G. Camus, BROAD-LEAVED BAMBOO, Headington (5406, 
1965), Binfield Heath (7478, 1985). Sasaella ramosa (Makino) 
Makino, Hairy BAMBoo, North Oxford tip, 1979. Pseudosasa 
japonica (Siebold & Zucc. ex Steud.) Makino ex Nakai, ARROW 
BAMBOO, first record 1955, Headington (5206). Eynsham Park 
(3812), Steeple Barton (4424, 1972 Woodell, Jones, 4624), Iffley 
(5202), Shotover (5606), in flower in a north Oxford garden 
(1984 Styles, OXF). Phyllostachys aurea (Carriére) Riviere & 
C. Riviere, GOLDEN BAMBOO, Little Faringdon (2200) in 1972, 
Whitchurch (6276). 


Nardus stricta L. 

MAT-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Heaths on acid soils, 
calcifuge. Nineteenth century records near Hanwell, 
North Leigh, Finstock Heath, Shotover and Binfield, 
and in 1938 near Headington Wick (Brenan, 1946). Since 
1968 only from 4012 (1975 Bowen) and 4014, at or 
near the old North Leigh site. Extinct in north Berks 
(Bowen, 1968). 
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Milium effusum L. 

WooD MILLET 

Native. First record 1794, locally common (148). Woodland 
and shady places, usually on soils rich in humus. Very 
frequent in the Chilterns but rather less so in the Cotswolds. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), 
it can occasionally be found in plantations. Normally not 
in very large numbers but sometimes planted for 
ornament. 


The identification of the finer-leaved fescues in 
Festuca L. poses problems and we are grateful for help 
from Prof. CA Stace in writing up this genus. 


Festuca pratensis Hudson 

F. elatior auct., non L. 

MEADOW FESCUE 

Native. First record 1794, very widespread (468). A short- 
lived species of grasslands, hay meadows, often on alluvial 
soils and by watercourses. Its habitat has declined with 
agricultural improvement, but it is sown as an agricultural 
crop as it is very palatable to farm stock. Its hybrid with 
F. arundinacea, F. x aschersoniana Doerfler, was noted 
from Dunthrop (3428, Sandels) in 1975. 


F. arundinacea Schreber 

TALL FESCUE 

Native. First record 1886, very common (441). Grassland, 
often by riversides, road verges, hedgerows, waste places, 
ranging from quite moist to dry calcareous soils. Rather 
variable. It is used as a sown hay grass. 


F. gigantea (L.) Villars 

GIANT FESCUE 

Native. First record 1760. Very common (523). Widespread, 
woodlands, often on margins, hedgerows, shady places on 
road verges, on nearly all soils, usually litter-free. Spreads 
to secondary woodland and occasionally gardens. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


F. heterophylla Lam. 

VARIOUS-LEAVED FESCUE 

Introduced, first record 1888, rare. Shady places. 
Chiselhampton House (5898) where noted by Druce in 
1907 (OXF) ‘in the greatest abundance’ and still there in 
1936 and 1953 (Bowen), in more modest amounts in 1980 
(Killick). Wilcote plantation (1908 Druce, OXF). Also from 
1968 in Wychwood (3416, 1968 Richards, OXF), Middle 
Aston (4626, 1976 Juniper) and Middleton Stoney (5222, 
plentiful, 1977 Bowen). Persisting until 1995 in small 
amounts at Milton Hill (4688, VC 22, Killick). 


F, rubra and F. ovina. These two species can be the 
source of some confusion. In many situations they are 
easily distinguished, but in closely grazed dense sward 
they cannot. We have found on numerous field 
excursions that even very experienced botanists can 
have difficulty with them. Thus, there is likely to be 
some mis-recording here. Also, within F. rubra the 
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subspecies are not easily distinguished, especially in 
the vegetative state; indeed their taxonomy has been 
a source of much dispute, and they have been under- 
recorded. It is clear from several recent County Floras 
that recording within both aggregates is erratic and 
often inadequate. 


F. rubra L. 

RED FESCUE 

Native. First record 1794, ssp. commutata in 1887, 
throughout the county (570). A very common grass of 
meadows, pastures, lawns and turf, road verges, dry 
grassland, walls. No attempt was made to distinguish ssp. 
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rubra (the commercial “SLENDER CREEPING RED FESCUE’) 
from other taxa. Ssp. commutata Gaudin, “CHEWINGS 
FESCUE’, which has been imported and widely sown, was 
recorded only from Sonning Common (7078, 1970 
Carter), Postcombe (7098), Crowell (7498, Fitter) and (as 
F. nigrescens Lam.) from Port Meadow (4808) but is 
probably under-recorded. Ssp. megastachys Gaudin, 
‘STRONG CREEPING RED FESCUE’, is widely sown and should 
be looked for by main roads. Stace (1991) states that 
‘several of the sspp. are sold as grass-seed and become 
naturalized on road verges, etc.’. 


F. ovina L. agg. 

SHEEP’ S-FESCUE 

Native. First record 1690, seemingly frequent (228). 
Especially on well-drained, infertile soils, both acid and 
basic. Common in calcareous grassland, and the loss of 
this habitat has led to a decline. The ssp. ophioliticola 
(Kerguelen) M. Wilkinson has been confirmed from 
Ditchley Park (?3820, Dunn) by PJO Trist. Ssp. hirtula 
(Hackel ex Travis) M. Wilkinson is on well-drained soils 
throughout Britain (Stace, 1991) but has not been recorded 
in VO Za, 


F. filiformis Pourret 

F. tenuifolia Sibth., F. ovina var. capillata Lam. 
FINE-LEAVED SHEEP’S-FESCUE 

Native. First record 1794, was recorded by Beak at 
Headington Wick in 1933, Palmer from Goring in 1961 
and between 1968 and 1994 as F. tenufolia in 12 tetrads. 
Seen on Otmoor in some abundance in 1997 (Fitter & 
Woodell). 


F. brevipila Tracey, HARD FESCUE, was recorded by Bowen from 
North Oxford tip in 1981. F. longifolia Thuill., found on a runway 
at Caversfield airfield (5824, 1974 Palmer, OXF) was confirmed 
by CE Hubbard but is more likely to be F. brevipila than F. lemani. 
F. lemanii Bast. is a British native but in Oxon probably occurs as 
the commercial ‘HARD FESCUE’. 


X Festulolium loliaceum (Hudson) P. Fourn. 

(Festuca pratensis x Lolium perenne) 

F. adscendens Retz. 

HYBRID FESCUE 

Native. First record 1865 or earlier, frequent (92). Wet 
meadows etc., commonly with Festuca pratensis, less 
obviously with Loliwm perenne. Most plentiful near the 
Upper Thames and Otmoor, often with Oxford Clay, more 
clearly lacking from the south-east and Chalk than is 
F. pratensis. There are several possible combinations of 
Festuca and Lolium and Stace (1991) lists five. Little other 
than x Festulolium loliaceum has been recorded in VC 23 
and all combinations are presumably under-recorded. 


x F. braunii (K. Richter) A. Camus (Festuca pratensis x 
Lolium multiflorum) was seen among damp grass by 
Bowen at North Oxford tip in 1979. Hubbard regarded a 
plant from Jackdaw Lane, Oxford (1938 Chapple, OXF) 
as ‘probably’ this hybrid. 


As Festuca arundinacea is common, the lack of records of its hybrid 
with Lolium perenne, X Festulolium holmbergii (Doerfler) P. Fourn., 
is surprising. 


Lolium perenne L. 

PERENNIAL RYE-GRASS 

Native and introduced. First record 1666, abundant, in 
all tetrads except 4652 (595). Common in many grasslands 
and disturbed habitats, pastures, roadsides, lawns, walls, 
paths; on fertile soils. Tolerant of grazing and trampling. 
Used in farming since at least the 17th century (Plot, 1677). 
It is the main constituent of short rotation leys and many 
lawns, and the annual sowing was almost ten times the 
amount sown of any other grass (MAFF 1980-84). It often 
invades native grassland where trampling and nutrient 
enrichment have occurred but is rapidly replaced 
by other grasses unless carefully managed (Grime et al. 
1988). 


L. multiflorum Lam. 

ITALIAN RYE-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1831, common and widespread 
(328). An agricultural grass grown in leys and improved 
grassland. Field borders, rough and waste places, in fewer 
numbers than the last. Possible hybrids between this and 
L. perenne, seen by Hubbard, are in OXF; Druce’s plant 
was from Godstow in 1907 and Chapple’s from Jackdaw 
Lane in 1931. 


L. temulentum L. 

DARNEL 

Introduced. First record 1780, rare. A former arable 
weed but already rare by 1927. Now only a casual in tips 
(north Oxford 4808/5008, 1969 Bowen; 1977) and waste 
places. Burford (2414, 1968), Banbury bus station (4440, 
1965 Palmer, OXF), South Oxford tip (5002; 1969, 1977 
Bowen; 5202-04), Moreton (7002, 1972 Fitter), Caversham 
(7076, 1961 Bowen, RNG), Binfield Heath (7478, 1969 
Bowen). 


L. rigidum Gaudin was a casual at North Oxford tip (5008, 
1977 Bowen). 


Vulpia bromoides (L.) Gray 

Festuca bromoides L. 

SQUIRRELTAIL FESCUE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (89). Dry heaths, 
sandy and stony ground, cinders, walls, by railways, 
waste ground, in towns, in a wider range of habitats than 
V. myuros. 


V. myuros (L.) C. Gmelin 

Festuca myuros L. 

RAT’S-TAIL FESCUE 

Probably native. First record 1794, uncommon, frequently 
overlooked (70). Dry sandy and stony ground, cinders, 
walls, by railways, waste ground. More selective of substrate 
than V. bromoides, relatively more in Oxford and possibly 
dependent on artificial habitats. 
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V. unilateralis (L.) Stace 

Nardurus maritimus (L.) Murb. 

MAT-GRASS FESCUE 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1955 at Bald Hill 
Rifle Range (7294, Baron); still there 1994, rare. Open, 
disturbed, short calcareous grassland. By derelict railway 
cutting near Archell Farm, Swerford (3430, 1967 Palmer), 
near Hook Norton (3632, 1967 Palmer, OXF), Christmas 
Common (7092, 1960; also since), in disturbed ground 
over a considerable area, valley between Shirburn Hill and 
Bald Hill (probably 7294, c. 1957 Warburg), and Beacon 
Hill (7296, 1969 Fitter). 


Cynosurus cristatus L. 

CRESTED DOG’S-TAIL 

Native. First record 1794, very common, widespread (528). 
Meadows and pastures, usually on moderately fertile soils, 
road verges, paths, lawns. Formerly widely sown for 
pasture, still used in lawn mixtures. Resistant to trampling. 


C. echinatus L., ROUGH DoOG’S-TAIL, was seen near Peppard in 
1911 but not since. 


Puccinellia distans (Jacq.) Parl., REFLEXED SALTMARSH-GRASS, was 
recorded by Druce in Port Meadow in 1889. It was seen by Killick 
at Shippon in VC 22 in 1992. 


Briza media L. 

QUAKING-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (257). Grows on a range 
of soils, usually nutrient-poor. Most frequent on Chalk and 
Great Oolite, but also in unimproved meadows and 
pastures. Roadsides, occasional in quarries and waste 
places. Probably decreasing because of habitat loss. 


B. maxima L., GREATER QUAKING-GRASS, was seen by Bowen at 
North Oxford tip (5008) in 1977 and by d’Ayala in Bix Bottom 
(7286) in 1990-91. 


Poa annua L. 

ANNUAL MEADOW-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, in all tetrads (596). 
Annual or short-lived perennial in a great variety of 
situations in fertile soil from bare ground to paths, gardens 
and arable land, lawns, short turf and deteriorating 
overgrazed pastures, tarmac, pavements, walls, river 
banks, by ponds. Very variable, both genotypically and 
phenotypically, from tiny plants maturing in a few weeks 
to longer-lived plants in grassland (Woodell). It tolerates 
grazing, trampling, close mowing and many herbicides, a 
weed in gardens and sports turf but is sown in some amenity 
situations. Druce thought it ‘perhaps our commonest 
species [of grass]’ and it could still be our commonest wild 
erass. 


P. trivialis L. 
ROUGH MEADOW-GRASS 


Native. First record 1794, very common (588). Unrecorded 
only from 2000-02, 2014, 2402, 2824, 3230, 3626, 4452. 
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In a great range of habitats from arable to woodland and 
grassland, in gardens, spoil and manure heaps, hedgerows, 
meadows, pastures, waysides, river banks and wetlands. 
Typically on rich, disturbed ground, and rather intolerant 
of leaf litter. Shallow rooted and sensitive to drought but 
tolerates shade and a north aspect. Produces very many 
seedlings especially in autumn and can be a weed, 
especially of winter cereals. 


P. humilis Ehrh. ex Hoffm. 

P. subcaerulea Smith, 

P. pratensis ssp. irrigata (Lindman) Lindb. f. 

SPREADING MEADOW-GRASS 

Native. First record 1915 at Hailey, Druce, OXF, as 
P. pratensis var. subcaerulea (Smith) (15). Permanent moist 
grassland, paths, waste places, walls. In 1949 at Beckley 
(Warburg, OXF). Probably under-recorded as Druce had 
it from all catchments; see P. compressa. 


P. pratensis L. 

SMOOTH MEADOW-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, very common throughout 
the county (586). Unrecorded only in 2002, 2222, 4212, 
5882, 5820, 6230, 6428, 6674, 7488, 7690. Mainly a 
grassland species, in meadows, pastures, calcareous 
grassland, waysides, lawns and sports turf, gardens, waste 
places, often by roads and railways. Because the rhizomes 
can be long and deep, it resists drought so can be found 
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Poa nemoralis 


Poa compressa 


on the drier parts of banks, also on walls. It is sown in 
amenity turf but not much sown on farmland. Typically 
on moderately rich soils, tolerating grazing and some 
trampling. Close examination of almost any grassland 
will reveal its presence. 


P. angustifolia L. 

P. pratensis ssp. angustifolia (L.) Dumort. 
NARROW-LEAVED MEADOW-GRASS 

Native. First record in Druce (1927), uncommon (50). 
Grassland, banks, rough ground, walls, in less fertile 
sites than P. pratensis. Possibly under-recorded, it is 
especially in more calcareous soils, in thin grassland, 
by railways and near habitations. Viviparous at 
Gatehampton (6078, 1979 Palmer, OXF). 


P. chaixii Villars 

BROAD-LEAVED MEADOW-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1902 (OXF) by Druce at Middleton 
Park, rare. In plantation at Chiselhampton House 
(5898), from which there are specimens in OXF dated 
1907 (Druce) and 1936, and in RNG 1953; BBONT re- 
found it. 


P. compressa L. 

FLATTENED MEADOW-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, frequent (169). In open 
habitats or rough or stony ground, banks, waysides, 
walls. Usually in well-drained artificial situations, often 
in small numbers. Possibly missed when not flowering. 
Flat stems also occur in P. humilis and the two species 
may be confused (Mullin, 1988). 


P. palustris L. 

SWAMP MEADOW-GRASS 

Introduced, nationally scarce. First record 1944, ‘Turrill 
(K) between Kidlington and Begbroke (?4814), rare. A 
former fodder crop naturalized in ditches and damp 
grassland. Clifton (4830, 1970 Sheasby). Abingdon, VC 
22 in 1957 (Bowen, 1968). 


P. nemoralis L. 

Woop MEADOW-GRASS 

Native. First record 1696, common (308). Woods, 
hedgerows, shady places, occasionally on walls, very 
variable. Common in the Chilterns. In the past it was 
sometimes sown for ornamental purposes in woodland 
glades (Hubbard, 1984). Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Near habitations it may 
have been sown with grass seed or introduced with soil 
(Allen, 1964). 


P. bulbosa L. 

BULBOUS MEADOW-GRASS 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1938, near 
Stonesfield (Burn and Brenan, OXF; and 1961), at Fawler 
(1953 Bowen; 1954 Palmer, OXF, also in 1958, Warburg, 
unlocalized. A usually coastal plant, scarce inland. Found 
by Druce at Cothill, VC 22 in 1910. 
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Dactylis glomerata L. 

COCK’S-FOOT 

Native and introduced. First record 1794, abundant, 
county-wide (596). Meadows, pastures, calcareous 
grassland, roadsides, rough grassland, waysides, open 
woodland, on a variety of soils. Formerly widely used for 
agriculture but now apparently declining (Grime ef ai., 
1988). It is a highly variable grass with many ecotypes, 
including tall, open tussocks in ungrazed grassland, and 
prostrate forms in grazed pastures. 


Catabrosa aquatica (L.) P. Beauv. 

WHORL-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (50). In mud and 
shallow water by ditches, ponds, slow streams, mostly 
on lowland alluvium. Most frequent in the Cherwell 
system and Canal above Heyford and in ditches by the 
Upper Thames. Though said to be declining nationally 
and ‘diminishing’ by Druce, its range in Oxon seems 
unaffected. 


Catapodium rigidum (L.) C.E. Hubb. 

Festuca rigida (L.) Kuenth, Desmazeria rigida (L.) Tutin 
FERN-GRASS 

Native. First record c. 1730, frequent (129). Dry sunny 
places, often calcareous: banks, bare ground, railway 
ballast, walls, pits, built-up areas. 


Parapholis strigosa (Dumort.) C.E. Hubb., HARD-GRASS, was 
gathered by Miss N Chelms at Headington (5406, 1968, OXF), and 
Hainardia cylindrica (Willd.) Greuter, ONE-GLUMED HARD-GRASS, 
by Bowen at North Oxford tip in 1979. Palmer’s Psilurus incurvus 
(Gouan) Schinz & Thell., from gravel at Summertown (5008, 1975, 
OXF, conf. Hubbard) resembles Parapholis but has awned lemmas. 


Glyceria maxima (Hartman) O. Holmb. 

G. aquatica Wahl. 

REED SWEET-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, common (290). In and by slow 
streams, rivers, ditches, canals, ponds. In all major river 
systems and on most strata, but especially the clays. A 
robust plant forming large stands or monocultures which 
can oust smaller plants and compete with reeds. It can 
grow well in fertile waterlogged soil. Its lush yellow-green 
leaves, palatable when young, can stand grazing or cutting. 
Detached pieces of its vigorous rhizome can regenerate. 


The remaining Glyceria species are closely related and 
present identification difficulties. Errors, or omissions 
due to caution, cannot be ruled out; Bowen (1968) 
queried many of Druce’s determinations. 


G. fluitans (L.) R. Br. 

FLOATING SWEET-GRASS 

Native. First record 1760, common (323). Margins of slow 
streams, rivers, ditches, ponds and canals, its leaves often 
floating on the water, also wet meadows. It is the only 
Glyceria that commonly grows in damp woodland rides. In 
fertile soil with variable water table, spreading by ditch 
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clearance and transport of fragments, elsewhere decreased 


by drainage. 


G. x pedicellata F. ‘Towns. (G. fluitans x G. notata) 
HYBRID SWEET-GRASS 

Native. First record 1880, uncommon (38). Near rivers, 
in wet meadows, especially near Bicester and Thame. A 
vigorous male-sterile hybrid, found with or without the 
parents. Bowen (1968) found it over-recorded in Berks. 


G. declinata Bréb. 
SMALL SWEET-GRASS 
Native. First record in Druce (1927), uncommon (46). 
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Muddy, sometimes trampled ground and pond margins, 
in shallow water. Smaller than the other taxa. 


G. notata Chevall. 

G. plicata (Fries) Fries 

PLICATE SWEET-GRASS 

Native. First record c. 1841, fairly common (176). Habitats 
similar to those of G. fluitans. 


Melica uniflora Retz. 

Woop MELICK 

Native. First record 1737, frequent, locally common (146). 
Common in Chiltern woods, especially beechwoods where 
it forms large clones by means of rhizomes. Almost 
exclusively in woodland (Peterken, 1981) it is an ancient 
woodland species (Wilson & Reid, 1995), and when seen 
in hedges and scrub is probably a relict. Usually on light 
well-drained rather poor soils where tree shade checks 


larger herbs. 


M. ciliata L., on wall in Botanic Garden, Oxford, 1817 Baxter 
(Druce, 1927). Now extinct. 


Helictotrichon pubescens (Hudson) Pilger 

Avena pubescens Hudson, Avenula pubescens (L.) Dumort. 
DOWNY OAT-GRASS 

Native. First record 1737, frequent (178). Pastures, 
meadows, downs, road verges and other fairly undisturbed 
and infertile, well-drained, often calcareous grassland, 
churchyards, by railways, it is a small component of the 
communities in which it occurs, but can persist with taller 
grasses, by the production of long ascending leaves. 


H. pratense (L.) Besser ex Pilger 

Avena pratensis L. 

MEADOW OAT-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (99). Dry, base-rich, 
usually calcareous, often neglected, grassland. It forms 
winter-green tussocks. Surpringly, Druce (1927) gave 
rather few records from the Chilterns. Killick believes it 
to be over-recorded. 


Arrhenatherum elatius (L.) P. Beauv. ex J.S. & C. Presl 

FALSE OAT-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, abundant county-wide (590). 
Absent from 2210, 2214, 2418, 5002, 5200, 6034. By roads, 
railways, hedges and streams, meadows and pastures 
where little grazed or mown. A colonist of disturbed land, 
spoil and cinders. On a wide range of soils and strata, 
typically neutral or basic. Probably increasing on road 
verges where mowings are not removed. Var. bulbosum 
(Willd.) St Amans (A. tuberosum (Gilib.) F. Schultz), ONION 
CoucH, first record in Druce (1886), is under-recorded. 
Kingham (?2422), Cornwell (2626), Shutford (3638), green 
lane near Charlbury (3818). Also in SP52 and SU69 
(Cussans & Morton, 1990). A serious agricultural weed, 
said by Froud-Williams and Chancellor (1982) to be in 
about 5% of winter wheat and some winter barley in the 
county. Druce, who regarded it as a distinct species which 


bred true in cultivation, gave ten sites from Milton in the 
north through Tackley, Kiddington and Wheatley to 
Henley in the south. 


Avena strigosa Schreb., BLACK OAT, recorded a few times between 
1876 and 1927, has not been re-found. 


A. fatua L. 
WILD-OAT 
Introduced. First record 1794, very common and 
widespread (528). Arable fields especially cereals, 
rough ground. Has hugely increased from Druce’s ‘not 
uncommon’ and according to Thurston (1951) has become 
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Helictotrichon pubescens Helictotrichon pratense 





Avena fatua 
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established in wheat and winter and spring barley 
throughout England and on all soil types. 


A. sterilis L. ssp. ludoviciana (Durieu) Gillet & Magne 
A. ludoviciana Durieu 

WINTER WILD-OAT 

Introduced. First records by Druce at Port Meadow in 
1910, and in VC 22 at Abingdon in 1926 (OXF, det. 
Thellung), and Didcot in 1927 (Bowen, 1968, OXF) 
frequent (63). Arable fields especially cereals, rough 
ground. A plant of heavy soils and relatively common on 
Oxford Clay. In Thurston’s (1951) account the distribution 
was centred on Oxford and had spread by 1951 to a circle 
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Deschampsia cespitosa 


Deschampsia flexuosa 


with an approximately 80-mile radius, chiefly in winter 
cereals. In Oxon usually in small numbers compared with 
A. fatua. It is under-recorded according to Killick. 


A. sativa L. 

OAT 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), uncommon (38). 
Occasional but decreasingly grown as a crop, an 
impermanent feature of field-edges and waysides, tips and 
where horses are kept. 


Trisetum flavescens (L.) P. Beauv. 

YELLOW OAT-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (451). 
Meadows, lightly-grazed pastures, road verges, quarries, 
calcareous grassland. A minor component of many 
grasslands, but persistent. 


Koeleria macrantha (Ledeb.) Schultes 

K. gracilis Pers. 

CRESTED HAIR-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, local (61). Short unproductive 
winter-green grass usually on base-rich, light soils. 
Commonest on chalk downs, never very abundant and 
decreasing with its habitat. Very variable; Druce accepted 
the segregation into K. gracilis and the more common 
K. britannica Domin. but these are now combined under a 
single species. 


Deschampsia cespitosa (L.) P. Beauv. 

TUFTED HAIR-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, very common (555). Damp 
grassland, typical of and locally dominant in poorly drained, 
base-rich but mildly acid grassland on clay. Also in other 
grassland, waysides, marshes and heaths. In woodland, but 
flowering poorly, especially where trees have overgrown 
former grassland. Together with other woodland floor 
species it undergoes a burst of flowering after coppicing or 
clearance, and then persists in a poorly flowering or non- 
flowering state as the canopy closes. In undisturbed wet 
grassland it forms large, long-leaved tussocks. We did not 
distinguish the subspecies cespitosa of grassland and 
parviflora (Thuill.) Dumort. of woodland, but the latter 
was recorded once from Nettlebed (6888, Simmonds). 


D. flexuosa (L.) ‘Trin. 

Wavy HAIR-GRASS 

Native. First record 1699, uncommon (48). Infertile, 
undisturbed acid heaths and woods, railway cuttings. 
Frequent on Chiltern dip slopes on Clay-with-flints or 
pebble gravel, scattered elsewhere. Often with Calluna and 
Galium saxatile. Its habitat has decreased. 


Holcus lanatus L. 

Y ORKSHIRE-FOG 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, almost throughout, 
unrecorded in 1808, 2208, 2426, 3444, 4452 (591). 
Abundant in hay meadows where it sheds much seed before 
the hay is cut, by roads, hedges and streams, waste ground 
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and open woods. It has a wide ecological amplitude, but 
does not tolerate heavy grazing or shade. Occurs in some 
waterlogged habitats and often wetland sites with 
fluctuating water tables. 








H. mollis L. 

CREEPING SOFT-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, common (268). A grass of base- 
rich acid soils, calcifuge, especially in woodland but also in 
hedgerows. Can often be found in bracken-bluebell 
communities. 








Aira caryophyllea L. 

SILVER HAIR-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (37). Dry open sunny 
places on porous soils. Mainly in the north-west, especially 
near railways at Bloxham, Hook Norton, Kingham and 
north of Banbury. Also scattered in long-established sites 
at, e.g., Wigginton, Shotover and near Sonning Common. 





A. praecox L. 
EARLY HAIR-GRASS 
Native. First record 1737, scarce (32). A winter annual of 

















dry open sunny places on acid sandy soils. Especially in S 

suitable habitats near Leafield, Chadlington, Freeland, See 

Shotover and Nettlebed. Often with Calluna and Rumex Y 

acetosella. It was found introduced in peat on the Oxford Peake — : 

University Botany School roof (1968 Richards). ee ee 2.9 8 8 fe 
Aira praecox Anthoxanthum odoratum 


Anthoxanthum odoratum L. 

SWEET VERNAL-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, very widespread (470). A short- 
lived, winter-green grass of unimproved grassland, 
meadows and pastures, on soils of low to moderate fertility. 
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into wet meadows and marshes, by ditches and ponds 
especially where there is alluvium or clay. By means of 
spreading rhizomes and leaf litter it can dominate large 
areas on rich unmanaged, undisturbed wet soil. ‘Tolerates 
waterlogging and can grow in up to 25 cm of water. Forma 
picta (= var. vaniegata Parn. teste Druce), known from Bablock 
Hythe (Druce, 1927), is grown in gardens and was noted at 
North Oxford tip (4808/5008) and at Littlemore (5202). 





P. aquatica L. 

BULBOUS CANARY-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1977 at Slap Hill Quarry (4218, 
Moss, BBONT), rare. In 1984 near Woodcote (6280, chalk 
slope, Bowen, RNG), in a weedy field by Standridge 
Copse (3012, Holcombe, 1985 Palmer, OXF). In Oxon Agrostis capillaris Agrostis gigantea 
as elsewhere, increasingly grown as a game cover crop 
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(Clement, 1981la). Seen by Killick at Baynard’s Green in 
1990 (5428, conf. PJO Trist) and at Filkins (2204) and 
Britwell Salome (6692) in 1993. 


P. canariensis L. 

CANARY-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1794, uncommon (55). Bird seed 
alien, casual, usually in small numbers in waste places, tips 
and waysides, often in built-up areas. 


Phalaris canariensis (A), P. aquatica (B), 
= P. brachystachys (C), P. minor (D), P. paradoxa (E) 


ye 





P. brachystachys Link, CONFUSED CANARY-GRASS, a wool alien, first 
recorded by Brenan at Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1938. P. minor 
Retz., LESSER CANARY-GRASS. Introduced. First record in Druce 
1927 at Oxford; in this survey at Minster Lovell (3010, 1983 
D Hughes, 1984 B Betteridge). P. paradoxa L., AWNED CANARY- 
GRASS, a casual in wool and grain, was at North Oxford tip (4808, 
1978 Bowen; 5008). 


Agrostis L. is a difficult genus owing to variation and 
hybridization and the past use of unsuitable diagnostic 
characters. We are grateful for help from Prof. AD 
Bradshaw in writing this account. However, the records 
are unrepresentative. “Typical’ examples of A. capillaris 
and A. stolonifera are commonly found and A. gigantea 
may be confirmed by careful examination of underground 
parts. But many plants are not easily named, especially 
in tall or dense swards where roots and stolons cannot 
be easily seen. There was possible under-recording of 
A. gigantea as it is often overlooked (Kay, pers. comm.) 
and certain over-recording of A. canina. Hybrids are 
probably commoner than the few records suggest. 


Agrostis capillaris L. 

A. tenuis Sibth. 

COMMON BENT 

Native. First record 1794, common (374). A grass with a 


very wide ecological tolerance, especially in dry pastures, 
hay meadows, road verges, waste ground, spoil heaps. 
Commonest in, but not confined to, more acid soils of low 
to medium fertility. Very variable, and its capacity to colonize 
new sites somewhat offsets its decline in permanent 
grassland. 


A. x murbeckii Fouill. ex P. Fourn. 

(A. capillaris x A. stolonifera) 

First record from Port Meadow 1954 by Bradshaw (1958); 
OXF. Its post-flowering inflorescence and some other 
characters are intermediate between those of the parents. 
It has low fertility but it is vegetatively vigorous, and 
combines the dense growth of A. capillaris with the rapid 
spread of A. stolonifera, and competes with the parents in 
sites too dry for A. stolonifera and too moist for A. capillaris. 
In some closed, grazed grassland communities there could 
be many thousands of hybrid plants, often comprising half 
the sward. Bradshaw also found it near Waterperry Wood 
and Picksey Mead. Its probable presence elsewhere could 
explain many of our difficulties and Druce’s reference to 
‘transitions’ between the parent species. 


A. gigantea Roth 

A. nigra With. 

BLACK BENT 

Native. First record 1883, common (317). Cultivated and 
disturbed waste ground, typical of drier sandy and gravelly 
soils but our records are far from limited to these and some 
may be questionable. We have far more records for it than 
Druce had, but increased arable farming may partly 
explain this. 


A. stolonifera L. 

A. palustris Hudson 

CREEPING BENT 

Native. First record 1794, abundant throughout, unrecorded 
only in 2808, 3016, 3208, 3402, 3444, 4452, 7698 (589). 
Occurs in awide variety of habitats, generally on damp fertile 
soils: grassland, mires, spoil heaps, lawns, road verges and 
waste land. Spreads by stolons to form large patches. It 
produces races adapted to different ecological conditions. 


A. canina L. 

VELVET BENT 

Native. First record 1794, rare, as in Druce (1927). Many 
records were made, but none of them by Bowen. We believe 
most were errors and any correct records are not readily 
separable from them. The usual habitats, undisturbed, 
rather infertile, damp acid or peaty soils in heaths, meadows 
and marshes, are rare in Oxon. The plants recorded could 
have been A. stolonifera or A. vinealis. Palmer has found it 
only in Whitecross Green Wood (5814, 6014) and 
Waterperry Wood (6008). 


A. vinealis Schreber 

A. canina ssp. montana (Hartman) Hartman 

BROWN BENT 

Native. First record this survey, rare. Dry infertile sandy 
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or peaty heaths, Ramsden (3414), Finmere (6232, 1975 
Woodell), perhaps at Elsfield (5210). Records of A. canina 
in dry places could have been A. vinealis. Bowen (1968) 
found this commoner than A. canina in VC 22. 


A. castellana Boiss. & Reut., HIGHLAND BENT, might be expected 
but is so far unrecorded. 


Calamagrostis epigejos (L.) Roth 

WoOoD SMALL-REED 

Native. First record 1776, uncommon (69). Damp 
woods, mainly on the heavier clays, and especially in 
glades and rides; rough pastures. Can form very dense 
stands to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


Lagurus ovatus L., HARE’S-TAIL, was seen in North Oxford tip 
(4808/5008, 1977 Bowen, in plenty) and St John’s Road, Oxford 
(5006, Palmer OXF; 1977 Bowen). 


Apera spica-venti (L.) P. Beauv. 

LOOSE SILKY-BENT 

Native in East Anglia, introduced in Oxon, nationally 
scarce. First record 1877, between Milton and Adderbury 
(Druce, 1927), it reappeared near Adderbury in 1943, 
scarce casual (12). In waste places, especially on sandy (e.g. 
Nineveh, 5400, 1972 Palmer) or artificial substrates. In 
OXF from Oxford in 1891-92 and Marston brickyards 
in 1931. 


A. interrupta (L.) P. Beauv., DENSE SILKY-BENT, nationally scarce, 
was seen at Culham in 1924 (Druce, 1927). In VC 22 at Frilford 
in 1923, 1939 (both OXF), 1954-64 (Bowen, 1968), 1996 Killick; 
Hitch Copse Pit (4498, 1980 Bowen) and at Marcham and 
Besselsleigh in 1995 (Killick). 


Polypogon monspeliensis (L.) Desf. 

ANNUAL BEARD-GRASS 

Seaside native, nationally scarce, rare casual in Oxon. 
Reported by Druce (1927) in three localities near Oxford, 
by Brenan at Oxford station in 1937 (OXF). Recently seen 
by Bowen on Stanton Harcourt Tip (4004, 1977) and at 
North Oxford tip (5008, 1978), also by Jackson-Houlston 
by the bypass at Headington (5406) in 1992. In VC 22 at 
Appleford Halt (5092, 1976 Palmer), Drayton (4692, 1978 
Palmer), Radley (5296, 1994 Palmer), Hitch Copse Pit 
(4498, 1995 Killick). 


P. viridis (Gouan) Breistr. (Agrostis semiverticillata (Forsskal) 
C. Chr.), WATER BENT, was reported at north Oxford (5010) in 
1975. 


Alopecurus pratensis L. 

MEADOW FOXTAIL 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(572). Meadows (very abundant in some), pastures, 
roadsides, usually on moist, well-drained soils. Could be 
decreasing, with the decline of old meadows. Not now sown 
much as an agricultural grass. 
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A. x brachystylus Peterm. (A. pratensis x A. geniculatus; 
A. x hybridus Wimm.), was first recorded in 1955 at Port 
Meadow by Bowen (RNG). In 1969 found by Palmer at 
Cogges (3608, OXF, conf. Hubbard), Milford Bridge 
(4418), Cuddesdon Mill (6002), later by the Glyme at 
Radford Mill, Kiddington (4022), Oddington Grange 
(5416), Thame (6806). Those in 3608 and 4022 have fertile 
pollen. Less certainly this at Abingdon (4894) and Heyford 
(5026). The seven records from 3608 to 4894 are all by 
Palmer (OXF). 


A. geniculatus L. 

MARSH FOXTAIL 

Native. First record 1735, common (316). Wet meadows, 
by ponds and ditches, in marshes normally flooded in 
winter. It can rapidly colonize bare mud by means of long 
stolons. 


A. aequalis Sobol. 

ORANGE FOXTAIL 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1885, Clattercote 
reservoir (4448). Here Druce re-found it in 1929 and 
Palmer found non-flowering specimens in 1969, rare. Pond 
margins, dried mud and other wet places. Formerly near 
Peppard (1932 Ridley, RDG). 


A. myosuroides Hudson 

BLACK-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, common (377). A serious weed 
of arable and waste places. Despite herbicides, holding its 
own in Oxon. 


A. utriculatus (L.) Banks & Sol., reported in Druce (1927) in 
grassy fields near Yarnton in 1895, and Beckmannia 
eruciformis (L.) Host, EUROPEAN SLOUGH-GRASS, at Goring in 
1916, have not recurred. 


Phleum pratense L. 

TIMOTHY 

Native (and introduced). First record 1760, abundant, 
almost everywhere (579). A widely sown agricultural grass 
of hay meadows and pastures, and some ephemeral 
habitats, on soils of pH >5. Mainly used in short-term 
grassland. Can stand winter and spring but not heavy 
summer grazing. Native strains may persist in moist 
low-lying grasslands (Hubbard, 1984) but agricultural ones 
could contain some from North America (Flood, 1992). 


P. bertolonii DC. 

P. pratense var. nodosum auct. 

SMALLER CAT’S-TAIL 

Native. First record Druce (1887), very common (443). 
Pastures, especially long-established, by paths and tracks, 
on many soils from clay to well-drained calcareous ones. 


Long-lived and sometimes sown in permanent pastures 
(Hubbard, 1984). 


P. paniculatum Hudson, Rose Lane, Oxford, 1794 (Druce, 
1927). 
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Bromus L., the brome grasses, are common in the county 
and range from species that are easily identified to those 
that cause difficulty. In most tetrads it is not difficult to 
find ‘good’ B. hordeaceus, and in meadows the species 
B. commutatus and/or B. racemosus. But several species 
are scarce enough to be unfamiliar to many recorders 
so some confusion and under-recording will have been 
unavoidable. We are grateful to PJO Trist who named 
specimens and helped the preparation of the account of 
this and related genera. 


Bromus arvensis L. 

FIELD BROME 

Introduced. First record 1860, rare. Arable and waste 
places. Reported at Port Meadow, 1931 by Gambier-Parry, 
but since 1968 only from Sonning Common (7076). 


B. commutatus Schrader 

B. pratensis Ehrh. 

MEADOW BROME 

Native. First record 1690, frequent (110). Plentiful in some 
damp rich meadows, also at the edges where these have 
been ploughed, waysides. Plants are commonly found with 
lemmas, spikelets and rhachilla length intermediate 
between this and the next (Killick). Bowen (1968) also 
found this species ‘merging into B. racemosus’. A few 
otherwise ‘good’ B. commutatus collections have hairy 
spikelets. 


B. racemosus L. 
SMOOTH BROME 
Native. First record 1821, uncommon (57). Meadows, 
pastures, waysides, arable margins. Less common than 
B. commutatus, and with less obvious habitat preferences. 


B. hordeaceus L. ssp. hordeaceus 

B. mollis L. 

SOFT-BROME 

Native. First record 1794, abundant (521). Meadows, 
waste and open ground, waysides, tracks, and a common 
arable and cornfield weed especially at the entrances and 
edges. 
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B. x pseudothominei P.M. Smith 

(B. hordeaceus ssp. hordeaceus x B. lepidus) 

B. thominei auct., non Hardouin 

LESSER SOFT-BROME 

First record 1945 by Grose at Wolvercote det. as B. thominu 
by Hubbard, rare or overlooked. In 1946 by Brenan as 
B. thominu by the Burford road west of Witney (Brenan, 
1956, OXF). In 1953 at North Oxford tip (Bowen, RNG). 
Since 1968 at Woodstock (4416, 1975 Adnams), Cowley 
(5404, 1968 Palmer), Thame (7206, 1971 Paul), Bix (7286, 
conf. Hubbard), Towersey (7404, Fitter). “B. thominev’ from 
Burford (2216), Bampton (3002, 1975 Palmer), Port 
Meadow (4806, 1968 Richards, OXF), 5422 (1974 Jones), 
Latchford (6600, 1975), Sydenham (7202, 1975 Paul) 
would probably now be placed here. 


B. lepidus O. Holmb. 

SLENDER SOFT-BROME 

?Introduced. First record 1907, Coombe Wood (Druce, 
OXF, det. Bowen), scarce (31). Grassland, waysides, 
waste ground. In 1929 at Middleton Park (1929 Druce), 
1937 at Oxford, Brenan. Between Headington and Stow 
Wood 1937, Burford and Benson 1938, especially in 
Blenheim Park, between Stanton Harcourt and South 
Leigh 1943, all Burn & Brenan (Brenan, 1946). Between 
1945 and 1949 at Minster Lovell, Witney, Wolvercote, 
Goring and Henley, well documented in OXF and by 
Brenan (1956). 
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Bromopsis benekenii 


Bromopsis erecta 


B. interruptus (Hackel) Druce 

INTERRUPTED BROME 

Native. First record 1888 by Druce who listed ten sites by 
1927, in 1931 at Taynton (Druce & Chapple, OXF), not 


seen recently. 


B. secalinus L. 

RYE BROME 

Introduced. First record 1794, ‘not uncommon’ in Druce 
(1927), now rare. By track beside rape field south-east of 
Kirtlington (5018, 1993 Killick), near another post-1968 
record in 5216. The 1993 record was confirmed by 
PJO Trist as B. secalinus var. hirtus Aschers.& Graebn. In 
1961 in a Goring chalk pit (Palmer, OXF, also RNG). 


B. pseudosecalinus P.M. Smith, SMITH’s BROME, collected 
by Hubbard from Wolvercote in 1941 is in K (Smith, 1973). 
B. squarrosus L. and B. japonicus Thunb. ex Murray, THUNBERG’S 
BROME, noted in Druce (1927), have not recurred. Palmer gathered 
B. lanceolatus Roth, LARGE-HEADED BROME, in Oxford (5006, 
1974, OXF, det. Hubbard). 


Bromopsis ramosa (Hudson) Holub 

Bromus ramosus Hudson, Zerna ramosa (Hudson) Gray 
HAIRY-BROME 

Native. First record 1690, very common (479). On base- 
rich soil, associated with ancient woodlands (Wilson & Reid, 
1995) and hedgerows. 


B. benekenii (Lange) Holub 

Bromus ramosus var. benekeni (Syme) 

LESSER HAIRY-BROME 

Native, nationally scarce. First record in Druce (1927) as 
‘Bromus ramosus var. benekeni (Syme) at Mapledurham, 
rare (10). Thinly spread in Chiltern woodland especially 
of beech, from Hartslock (6078, 1970 Cobb, RDG; 
6278, 1994 English Nature) through Ipsden (6484, 
1992 Palmer, OXF), Nippers Grove (6680), Swyncombe 
(6690) and Maidensgrove (7286-88, 1971 Hubbard; 
also 1994) to Ibstone (7494, 1989 Fitter), Crowell Hill 
Wood (7498, from 1965 Fitter) and Chinnor (7600, 
Fitter). An intermediate between this and B. ramosus near 
Nettlebed (7084, 1978 Mabberley & Sing), marked * on 
the map. 


B. erecta (Hudson) Fourr. 

Bromus erectus Hudson, Zerna erecta (Hudson) Gray 
UPRIGHT BROME 

Native. First record 1690, common (351). One of the 
commonest dominant grasses on Chalk and Great Oolite 
and other calcareous grasslands, for example by railways, 
increasing where ungrazed, but many of its habitats have 
been lost. 


B. inermis (Leysser) Holub 

HUNGARIAN BROME 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) from Hardwick 
Park (6476), rare (12). Waste places and grassy verges. 
Now mostly north-east of Oxford: Middle Aston (4626), 
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Girdlestone Road, Headington (5406, 1970 Palmer), near 
Ardley (5226, 1969 Bowen; 5424, 1972), near Beckley 
(5410, 1972 Woodell; 5608, 1976 Loukes), Bicester (5622, 
1986 Palmer), Blackthorn Hill (6020, 1977), Waterperry 
(6206-08, 1974 Palmer) and on railway bank on Rugby 
line near Godington (6428, 1961 Palmer; 1970). Outliers 
at Burford Golf Course (2410, 1973 Palmer), Culham Cut 
(5094, 1976 Palmer), Clifton Hampden (5496, 1977 
Bowen). Our records are probably ssp. inermis. 


Anisantha diandra (Roth) Tutin ex Tzvelev, GREAT BROME, of 
sandy arable fields, was first recorded in this survey near Kingham 
(2424, 1978 Goodhind), then Museum Road, Oxford (6006, 1982 
Palmer), Culham (4894, 1997 Killick). In VC 22 south of Didcot 
(5088, 1994-95 Palmer) 


A. sterilis (L.) Nevski 

Bromus sterilis L. 

BARREN BROME 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, almost throughout 
the county (585). In a variety of fertile soils in hedgerows, 
gardens, waste places, and as an arable weed. Becoming 
increasingly important as a weed of winter-sown cereals 
(Chancellor & Froud-Williams, 1984). Also in dry places 
including walls where it behaves as a winter annual. 


A. tectorum (L.) Nevski, DROOPING BROME, first recorded 
from Botley (5004) in 1892 and later from Jackdaw Lane, 
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Ceratochloa carinata 


Oxford in 1939 (Brenan, 1946), appeared near Woodcote 
(6282, Souster det. Richards). 


A. madritensis (L.) Nevski, COMPACT BROME, regarded 
by Druce only as ‘never confirmed’ was found by T Velley 
at Oxford in 1909 (LIV). In Rewley Road, Oxford (5006, 
1984 Palmer, conf. TG Tutin, OXF) and one in Upper 
Fisher Row, Oxford (1991 Palmer). It was still plentiful 
nearby in cindery waste ground by the old LMS station 
and spreading, in 1991-95 (Palmer, Killick). 


Ceratochloa carinata (Hook. & Arn.) Tutin 

Bromus carinatus Hook. & Arn. 

CALIFORNIA BROME 

Introduced. First record Oxford by the Cherwell 1937 by 
Chapple, very local (16). Waste places, roadsides. Specimens 
in OXF document its spread in Oxford to Jackdaw Lane 
1938, Donnington Bridge 1955, Manor Road 1956, 
St Ebbes 1965. It persists in eight tetrads in Oxford and 
has spread to places outside it and far from the Thames: 
Sibford (3436-38), Somerton (4828), Cuddesdon Church 
(6002, 1994 Fitter), Wheatley (6004, 1975 Palmer), 
Godington Hall (6226, 1991), Blackmoor Wood (7292, 
Bowen). 





Ceratochloa carinata 


C. cathartica (Vahl) Herter 

Bromus unioloides (Willd.) Kunth 

RESCUE BROME 

Introduced. First record 1870 ‘for fodder purposes’ at 
Nethercote, rare. Waste places, roadsides. In 1977 at Port 
Meadow Tip (5008, Bowen), Stratton Audley (6026, 1986 
Chancellor), Thame (7006, 1973 Fitter). 
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Brachypodium pinnatum (L.) P. Beauv. 

‘TOR-GRASS 

Native. First British and Oxon record 1696, common (178). 
Calcareous grassland and railway banks, road verges, 
churchyards. Its vigorous rhizomatous spread and 
resistance to grazing and trampling allow it to form clonal 
patches, within which species diversity 1s reduced. 


B. sylvaticum (Hudson) P. Beauv. 

FALSE BROME 

Native. First record 1794, common and widespread (531). 
Woodland, scrub, hedge banks, railway banks, grassland, 
on a variety of soils. It can persist in chalk grassland after 
removal of scrub, but there is evidence that grassland 


plants are physiologically adapted to higher light intensity. 


Elymus caninus (L.) L 

Agropyron caninum (L.) P. Beauv. 

BEARDED COUCH 

Plate 60. Native. First record 1690, common (289). On base- 
rich soils in hedges, open woods and scrub, shaded road 
verges and stream banks, railway cuttings. Most common 
in the Chilterns, near Banbury (where Druce hardly 
recorded it), and by the Evenlode and Cherwell tributaries. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


Hystrix patula Moench (Asperella hystrix (L.) Humb.), BOTTLE- 
BRUSH-GRASS. Waste ground, Oxford (Druce, 1927), not seen since. 


Elytrigia repens (L.) Desv. ex Nevski 

COMMON COUCH 

Native. First record 1794, abundant, county-wide (593). 
Unrecorded from 2214, 4804, 7272. In many fertile 
disturbed habitats: arable fields, hedges, field borders, 
waste places, tips, gardens. Also in hay meadows and 
pastures. A very serious and persistent weed of arable land, 
with its fast-growing and wide-ranging rhizomes, which 
also when broken aid its spread. Couch can grow close to 
the tarmac of salted roads. Very variable, sometimes 
glaucous; we have 27 records of the awned form, var. 
aristatum auct., perhaps the same as Druce’s var. leersianum 
S.F. Gray. 


Hordelymus europaeus (L.) Jessen 

Elymus europaeus L. 

WooD BARLEY 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1690, very local (44). 
Chiltern woods especially of beech, in shade and shelter. 
Said in the national literature to prefer Chalk and by 
Bowen (1968) ‘hard calcareous soil’. Of the four non- 
Chiltern records one updates Sibthorp’s Ardley record. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


Hordeum vulgare L. 

SIX-ROWED BARLEY 

Introduced, noted in Druce (1927), scattered (37). A barley 
now seldom cultivated, it used to occur as a non-persisting 
relict like the next, to which some records possibly 


belong. 


H. distichon L. 

TWO-ROWED BARLEY 

Introduced. Noted in Druce (1927) and 1937 in Oxford 
by Brenan & Chapple, frequent (32). This abundantly 
cultivated barley can self-sow as a casual in waste places, 
waysides, by farms and fields but does not persist. 


H. murinum L. ssp. murinum 

WALL BARLEY 

Native. First record 1794, very common (418). Roadsides, 
disturbed ground, by and on walls, waste places. Most 
common in anthropogenic habitats. Less common in the 
Cotswolds. 
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H. jubatum L. 

FOXTAIL BARLEY 

Introduced. First record 1892 in Oxford, rare (13). An alien 
from wool, grass- and bird-seed and gardens, casual in waste 
places, tips. Also by roads including salted roads (Scott & 
Davison, 1982) as at Sutton (4006) and South Leigh (3808). 


H. secalinum Schreber 

H. nodosum L. 

MEADOW BARLEY 

Plate 61. Native. First record 1794, common (290). 
Meadows, pastures, river banks. Common on, and typical 
of, stiff clays, mostly in the main river systems. Plentiful in 
many unimproved meadows but farming has much 
decreased it. 


Secale cereale L. 

RYE 

Introduced. In OXF from Botley Road Tip (1890, Druce) 
and Manor Road, Oxford (1937, Chapple), rare, non- 
persistent casual. Waste places at Shilton (2408), Minster 
Lovell (3010, 1983 D Hughes). 


Triticum aestivum L. 

BREAD WHEAT 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), frequent (75). 
The common cultivated wheat, found as a relict in fields, 
waste places, roadsides, farmyards and tips, not persisting. 
Other cultivated wheats noted by Druce have not recurred. 


Danthonia decumbens (L.) DC. 

Sieglhingia decumbens (L.) Bernh. 

HEATH-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (26). In pastures and 
meadows on damp acid or heathy soils. Recent records 
are from many sites that Druce did not cite but include his 
at North Leigh, Shotover and Binfield. Once on Chalk at 
Goring (6078, 1961 Palmer, OXF). Decreasing and lost 
(or overlooked) from some places in the west. 


Molinia caerulea (L.) Moench 

PURPLE MOOR-GRASS 

Native. First record 1794, scarce (19). Mostly on somewhat 
acid, peaty soils, damp or wet, becoming dry at times. 
Intolerant of waterlogging. In Oxon most abundant on 
Otmoor in Molinia caerulea—Cirsium dissectum fen meadow. 
Also at Wendlebury, and still at Bullingdon and Spartan 
Bogs, and Sidlings Copse. Although a component of a 
habitat scarce and declining in Oxon its distribution seems 
to have hardly decreased. We did not distinguish ssp. 
caerulea from ssp. arundinacea (Schrank) K. Richter. The 
latter was reported collected by Hubbard from North Leigh 
Heath in 1944 (Trist & Sell, 1988) and from 7602, det. 
PJO Trist. 


Phragmites australis (Cav.) Trin. ex Steudel 

P. phragmites (L.) Karst., P. communis Trin. 

COMMON REED 

Native. First record 1690, common (212). By rivers, streams, 
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ditches, canals and in shallow water. In marshes, swamps 
and other wet places. Our tallest native grass, sometimes 
forming extensive reed-beds in which other species are 
suppressed. Drainage has much reduced it. 


Panicum capillare L., WITCH-GRASS, was reported only in 1918. 


P. miliaceum L. 

COMMON MILLET 

Introduced. First record 1908, rare (14). Sometimes 
cultivated and escaping to allotments, waste places, etc. 


Echinochloa crusgalli (L.) P. Beauv. 

Panicum crus-galli L. 

COCKSPUR 

Introduced. First record 1868, rare casual. Tips, cultivated 
ground, waste places. Minster Lovell (3010, 1983 D 
Hughes), Chipping Norton (3026), Alkerton Tip (3842, 
1992 JW Partridge), North Oxford tip (4808/5008), Lower 
Assendon roadside ‘for many years’ (7484, 1970 Paul). In 
OXF from Jackdaw Lane (5204, 1955 Palmer) and North 
Oxford tip (1951 Bowen). 


E. utilis Ohwi & Yab, JAPANESE MILLET, recorded by Palmer at 
Witney Tip (3408, 1971, det. Hubbard) is in OXF. 


Setaria P. Beauv. species have appeared as casual bird- 
seed, grain, soya or wool aliens in tips and waste places. 


Setaria pumila (Poiret) Roemer & Schultes 

S. glauca auct., S. lutescens Hubb. 

YELLOW BRISTLE-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1868 at Burford (OXF), rare. 
Alkerton (3842, 1992 JW Partridge), North Oxford tip 
(4808, 1978 Bowen; 5008), Wolvercote Bridge (4808, 1995 
McDonald), flower bed at Oxford University Press (5006, 
1994 Palmer), Kingwood Common (6882, 1994 d’Ayala), 
Thame (7006). 


S. verticillata (L.) P. Beauv. 

ROUGH BRISTLE-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1884, rare. Alkerton (var. 
ambigua (Guss.) Parl.) (3842, 1992 JW Partridge), 
Headington (5206, 1969 Gough, OXF), North Oxford tip 
(1955 Bowen). In 1938 in waste ground near Port Meadow 
(Brenan, 1946). 


S. viridis (L.) P. Beauv. 

GREEN BRISTLE-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1868, rare (9). Bowen found it 
on tips at Caversham (7074, 1961) and South Hinksey, 
VC 22 (1965, OXF). 


S. italica (L.) P. Beauv. 

FOXTAIL BRISTLE-GRASS 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927), rare (11). In 
waste ground at Oxford (1937, Brenan & Chapple). In 
OXF from tips at Port Meadow (1951 Bowen) and Jackdaw 
Lane (5204, 1955 Palmer). 


Digitaria ischaemum (Schreber ex Schweigger) Muhlenb. (Panicum 
ischaemum Schreber), SMOOTH FINGER-GRASS, was recorded by 
Druce (1927) in 1890. 


D. sanguinalis (L.) Scop. 

Panicum sanguinale L. | 

HAIRY FINGER-GRASS 

Introduced. First record 1889, rare. Casual in waste places 
from bird seed, soya or wool. Minster Lovell (3010, 1983 
D Hughes), East End (4214, 1982 Seager, conf. Bowen), 
Iffley Road (5204, 1976 Palmer, OXF). 


Sorghum bicolor (L.) Moench (S. vulgare Pers.), GREAT MILLET, 
was noted only once, in Druce (1927). 


Zea mays L. 

MAIZE 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927). Grown as a 
fodder crop, also in bird seed and grain, waste places, 
rarely self-sown. Bampton (3000, 1978 Loukes), Enstone 
(3624, 1969 Richards), South Leigh (4008, 1975 Loukes), 
Binfield Heath (7478, 1969). 


Coix lacryma-jovis L., JOB’s TEARS, was collected by Brenan from 
Jackdaw Lane, Oxford in 1939 (OXF). 


SPARGANIACEAE 


Sparganium erectum L. 

Incl. S. neglectum Beeby and S. ramosum Hudson 
BRANCHED BUR-REED 

Native. First record 1794, common (331). Slow, shallow 
eutrophic water in and by rivers, streams, canals and 
backwaters in the main watercourses, extending elsewhere 
in ditches, meadows and ponds. Typical of undisturbed 
anaerobic silt where its rhizomes grow outwards by up to 
2 m per year; forming dense stands or rafts in mud. It can 
spread by fragments and less often by floating seeds. We 
did not make the distinction between the sspp. erectum 
and neglectum (Beeby) Schinz & Thell. which is based on 
ripe fruits. 


S. emersum Rehmann 

S. simplex Hudson 

UNBRANCHED BUR-REED 

Native. First record 1794, frequent, but easily overlooked 
(79). In and by rivers, canals and streams, in all the main 
river systems especially near Banbury, Oxford and in the 
river Thames but unrecorded from many reaches. 


TY PHACEAE 


Typha latifolia L. 

BULRUSH 

Native. First record 1794, common (266). By slow, larger 
rivers especially the Thames, Cherwell and the Canal, by 
ditches, streams and ponds, wet gravel pits. Druce (1927) 
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thought it was increasing and it is one of the few aquatics 
presently doing so. 


T. angustifolia L. 

LESSER BULRUSH 

Native. First record c. 1778, uncommon (35). By rivers 
and other water bodies, sometimes in deeper water with 
more organic matter than the last, but far less common. 
Mostly by the Thames and Ray (still near Ambrosden and 
Blackthorn) but lost from some Cherwell sites. 


LILIACEAE 


Hemerocallis fulva (L.) L., ORANGE DAY-LILY, was reported 
escaped at Walcot (3418, 1953 Bowen), Prattle Wood, Noke (5412, 
1972), Middleton Stoney (5222, 1977 Bowen), Kidmore End 
churchyard (6878, 1985 Bowen), Kingston Blount (7298, 1991 
Fitter), Harpsden (7680); and H. lilioasphodelus L., YELLOw Day- 
LILY, at Oxford (5006). 


Colchicum autumnale L. 

MEADOW SAFFRON 

Native. First record c. 1660, very local (35). Damp meadows, 
open woods, on rich basic or neutral soils. Associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). Still plentiful in 
Wychwood and mostly centred on the former greater 
Wychwood, often over Oolite. Has declined east of Oxford 
though outliers remain. 


Gagea lutea (L.) Ker Gawler 

YELLOW STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM 

Plate 63. Native, nationally scarce. First record c. 1760, 
rare. Damp woods on base-rich soil, pastures, river banks; 
more habitat details are given by Foley (1991). Still in 
Whitehill Wood (3814, WD Campbell, Showler, 1991 
Killick), and Sturt Copse (4014, 1975 Woodell, c. 1979 
Buchanan, 1991 Killick); these are probably Lightfoot’s 
at ‘North Leigh in the hanging woods by the river-side’ of 
1780 (quoted from Druce, 1927) and perhaps the same 
sites as other old records for Finstock and Combe, and 
OXF specimens from North Leigh. Bowen saw it there in 
1953 and 1968 and also in Wilcote Wood (3614, c. 1956). 
Sarsgrove Wood (3022-24, 1992), Gaginwell (4014, 1978 
Woodell), near Steeple Aston (4422, 1992; 4620, 1993 
Palmer; 4624, BBONT). Associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995). It flowers early (March-April), often 
sparingly, and as it appears in small numbers, may be 
overlooked so may still be in other past sites. 


Tulipa sylvestris L., WILD TULIP, native, first record 1821 
at Christ Church Meadow by Williams, was still there in 
1927 (Druce) and since 1968 in tetrad 5004. It was also 
reported at Alvescot (2604, seven plants by the road between 
the village and the mill, 1979 JM Campbell), and Walcot, 
Charlbury (3418, 1955 Fitter, repeating an old record, but 
Waldy deemed it lost by 1979). Manor Farm, Ascott (1929, 
HW Powell; 1934 Druce, OXF). At Long Leys (4404, VC22, 
1993 Killick) and Greatworth (5442, Northants 1969, OXF). 
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Plate 74. Fritillaria meleagris 
LEFT: colour variations of corolla (life size) 


RIGHT: ToP: white flower with three tepals removed, young fruit (life size) 
BOTTOM: bulb - cultivated stock (life size) 
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T. gesneriana L., GARDEN TULIP, from North Oxford tip (1981 
Bowen). 


Fritillaria meleagris L. 

FRITILLARY 

Plate 74. ?Native, nationally scarce. First record 1780, very 
local (20). Wet meadows especially around Oxford, in 11 
tetrads by the Thames and nine by tributaries. Near Oxford 
there are two superb colonies including white-flowered 
plants, and another big one is at Ducklington, most other 
colonies being small. Long ago an outlier near Little Tew 
(1936 Baring). It produces a magnificent show of flowers 
in April. Its native status has been questioned since its first 
published record was in 1737 (Blackstone, 1737) but its 
author stated: “The country people call them Snake’s- 
Heads’ which implies that they were well-known and 
common. Druce (1927) suggested that its occurrence in 
‘sequestered’ country on Thames tributaries suggested its 
native status there. More recently Oswald (1992) argued 
that it is truly native. Most of the best British sites are near 
the Thames, notably Magdalen Meadow in Oxford and 
Iffley Meadow, where careful management has greatly 
increased its numbers; and especially North Meadow, 
Cricklade, Wilts (Gillam, 1993). 

Fritillaria occurs in mesotrophic grassland (MG4) 
(Rodwell, 1992) commonly associated with Sanguisorba 
officinalis, Festuca rubra, Silaum silaus, Ophioglossum vulgatum, 
Rhinanthus minor and many other herbs and grasses. Many 
sites have been lost to ploughing, reseeding and gravel 
extraction. Flood-borne seeds may account for gains in 
the form of small colonies downstream from Oxford 


(Killick). 


Lilium martagon L. 

MARTAGON LILY 

Introduced. First record 1885 at Dorchester (9). A flower 
of the wilder parts of gardens, rarely naturalized. In shady 
places and plantations especially just to the south-east of 
Oxford. Over Norton (3028, 1974 Sandels), Steeple Aston 
(4624, planted, 1980 Bowen), Kirtlington Park (5018, 
BBONT). At Marsh Baldon (5496, 1976 Maclean & Paul; 
5498, 1968 Gough; 5698, 1977 Maclean & Paul) and 
Chiselhampton Park (5898, 1953 Bowen) 1n both of which 
Druce had found it abundantly. Overy Mill (5894, 1970 
Bowen, where grazing threatened it), Garsington (5802, 


1972). 


Convallaria majalis L. 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 

Native. First record 1746, rare (13). Woods, scrub, 
hedgebanks, the records possibly including garden 
escapes. Near Goring and at other scattered sites all 
differing from those in Druce (1927). Associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


Polygonatum multiflorum (L.) All. 

SOLOMON’S-SEAL 

Native and planted. First record 1797, very local (14). 
Woods and thickets mainly on basic soils (Oolite, Chalk, 


Corallian), sometimes plentiful. In or near historic sites 
at Bix and Shirburn Woods but newly found at Brize Norton 
where it could be native, Chesterton and elsewhere. 
Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


P. x hybridum Bruegger (P. multiflorum x P. odoratum), 
the GARDEN SOLOMON’S-SEAL, was noted naturalized in 
woods, scrub and waste ground, first at Chinnor (7400, 1971 
Fitter) and also at Caswell Farm (3206), Eynsham Park 
(4012), Kiln Lane (5406, 1975 Bowen), Rock Edge (5406, 
1995 Woods), Swyncombe (6890, 1979 Bowen), Greys (7282, 
1971 Fitter) and planted at Rousham Park (4624). 


P. odoratum (Miller) Druce, ANGULAR SOLOMON’S-SEAL, 
native in limestone woods, is nationally scarce and 
?introduced in Oxon. First record c. 1970 by Bowen at 
Bladon (4414). 


Paris quadrifolia L. 

HERB-PARIS 

Plate 62. Native. First record c. 1790, uncommon (30). 
Moist shady humus-rich oak or mixed deciduous woods, 
mostly on calcareous soils. Associated with ancient 
woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), in 11 tetrads with Great 
Oolite, mostly from Wychwood (where Druce noted none) 
north to Tew and (an old site) Sarsgrove Wood. In ten 
tetrads with Chalk including a fine colony at Maidensgrove, 
an old site. In woods south of Ducklington. It is easily 
overlooked and although it persists, our records and 
Druce’s seldom correspond. 


Ornithogalum pyrenaicum L. 

SPIKED STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM 

Introduced in Oxon, native in Berks and Wilts, nationally 
scarce. First record 1956, escaped, at Shipton-on-Cherwell, 
Wells, OXF; also by BBONT at North Leigh (4012, 1969, 
1975-76), and Glympton (4020, 1978 Hedger, not re-found 
1981). In woods and scrub. 


O. angustifolium Boreau 

O. umbellatum auct., non L. 

STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM 

?Native. First record 1794, uncommon (58). Grassy places, 
meadows, open woods. Perhaps associated with calcareous 
strata. In 1953 at Water Eaton (5012, Bowen), also near 
Clifton Hampden and other places noted by Druce who 
argued for its native status in a wood at Kiddington, 1904. 
Another record is between Stow Wood and Beckley, 1946 
Mills (Brenan, 1956). It seems more common in the south 
Chilterns than formerly. 


O. nutans L. 

DROOPING STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM 

Introduced. First record 1831, Goring (DHM), rare. 
Naturalized in meadows, grassy and waste places. In Oxford 
(5006) as previously; to west of Banbury (4240), Overy Mill 
Copse (5894, where threatened by grazing, 1970 Bowen). 
One plant appeared on a road verge at Cothill (4648), just 
in VC 22, in 1991. 
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Scilla sibirica Haw., SIBERIAN SQUILL, was noted by Bowen at North 
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Polygonatum multiflorum Paris quadrifolia 


records mostly pre-dated the account by Page (1987) and 
were probably often of the hybrid with H. non-scripta; 
Palmer found the hybrid near Cottisford (5832, 1994). 
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and on limestone rubble at Finstock (1982 Wilkinson). 
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Stonesfield (3816, 1977 Goodhind, 1982 Heath), a ‘pest’ in 
two Charlbury gardens (3618, 1994 Dunn). At Pool Bottom 
(4018, 1924 Druce, OXF; 1931; Chapple, OXF) near a 
ploughed Ditchley site. Eynsham (4208, 1978 Adnams). In 
Long Hanborough garden (4214) by 1979 where it is less 
vigorous than M. armeniacum (1994 Hunter). Also one garden 
relict at Thornley (6208, 1974 Palmer), Newnham Wood 
(6288, BBONT), churchyard near Ewelme (?6492, Casson), 
Hook End (6680, garden outcast, Bowen). Planted at Little 
Bottom Wood (7082, BBONT). The blue-black fertile flowers 
distinguish this species from M. armeniacum. 


M. armeniacum Leichtlin ex Baker, GARDEN GRAPE- 
HYACINTH, introduced, first record 1972 at Fritwell (5228, 
Bowen) has been seen on tips and waste ground (11). No 
map presented. 


M. comosum (L.) Miller 

Hyacinthus comosus L. 

TASSEL HYACINTH 

Introduced. First record 1888 at Bullingdon, rare. 
Kirtlington Quarry (4818, 1970 Hoare, conf. Perry), 
Stonesfield (3816, 1977 Goodhind), Bicester (5822, 1982 
Woodell). It was noted by WD Campbell at Bagnall Copse 
in 1931. 


Allium paradoxum (M. Bieb.) Don 

FEW-FLOWERED GARLIC 

Introduced. First record 1946 Alexander, rare (11). Woods, 
rough ground, grassy places, waysides. In a shrubbery at 
Adwell House where it had been introduced 40-50 years 
previously; seen since by Fitter in 1953 and Bowen (10,000 
plants in 1964). In our survey still at Adwell, its churchyard 
and a nearby copse (6898, 1992-93 Palmer), at Minster 
Lovell (3010, 1983 D Hughes), Over Norton Park (3228, 
1974 Sandels), Charlbury (3618, 1975 Sheasby), Oxford 
(5006, 1987 Fitter), Harberton Mead, Headington (5206, 
1995 Woods), Gallowstree (6878, 1983 Carter), Bird Wood, 
Peppard Common (7080, 1960 Paul, 1980 Carter), Cookley 
Green (6890, 1994 Showler), Crowsley (7278, 1982 Carter, 
1993 J Welsh), Chinnor Hill (7600, 1991 Fitter). 


A. ursinum L. 

RAMSONS 

Native. First record 1737, uncommon (81). Damp woods 
(associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995)), 
hedges and shady places on soils typically base-rich or 
neutral. A plant of mild oceanic climates, in Oxon needing 
shade and shelter. It has strongholds in Chiltern woodlands 
and woods by the Evenlode. 


A. vineale L. 

WILD ONION 

?Native. First record 1660, frequent (170). Dry grassy places, 
waysides and banks, meadows and rough ground. A former 
weed of cornfields and although eliminated from these it is 
now as widespread as in Druce’s day. It often produces heads 
of bulbils only (var. compactum (Thuill.) Boreau). Its pink 
flowers are few and seldom open. 


Other Allium spp. recorded as casuals: A. schoenoprasum L., 
CHIVES, wall at Heyford (5026, 1972 Bowen); A. cepa L., ONION, 
from two places in Druce (1927) and lately at Eynsham (4406-08), 
North Oxford tip in 1978, Middleton Stoney (5222, 1977 Souster 
& Maycock); A. roseum L. var. bulbifera DC., Rosy GARLIC, 
Fulbrook (2212), Holton Park (5806, 1955 Bowen, OXF), Ewelme 
(6490); A. moly L., YELLOW GaARLIc, at North Oxford tip (1970 
Bowen); A. triquetrum L., ‘THREE-CORNERED GARLIC, pavement, 
Mansfield Road, Oxford (5006, 1995 Woods), 6898 (Souster; this 
or A. paradoxum), Nettlebed (7086), Bix Bottom (7088, 1955); 
A. oleraceum L., FIELD GARLIC, casual in Cotswold Lodge 
Hotel garden, (5006, 1974 Bull & Palmer); A. porrum L., LEEK, 
Middleton Stoney (5222 with A. cepa); A. nigrum L., BROAD-LEAVED 
ONION, Middle Assendon (7484, 1977 Bowen, with Myrrhis). 
A. sphaerocephalon L., ROUND-HEADED LEEK, has not yet escaped 
from Oxon gardens but was found more aggressive at Kirtlington 
(Jones, 1988) than at Chinnor Hill (7498, Fitter (1988)). 


Nothoscordum gracile (Aiton) Stearn, HONEY-BELLS, was first 
noted (1970 Paul) established on a roadside at Assendon (7484). 


Leucojum aestivum L. ssp. aestivum 

SUMMER SNOWFLAKE 

Plate 64. Native. First record 1821, nationally rare, scarce 
(24). Muddy willow scrub, wet meadows and thickets, 
ditches, by the Thames from Oxford downwards, as 
reported by Druce. Some sites near Oxford have been lost 
but there have been some new records downstream. An 
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outlier at Heythrop. The distribution was fully studied by 
Farrell (1979) and by Norton & Everett (1988). 


L. vernum L. 

SPRING SNOWFLAKE 

?Introduced. First record 1834, rare. Extinct in the well- 
documented Hethe (5828) site. Newly noted ?escaped at 
Heythrop (3626), 200 plants by Eynsham Park lake (3812, 
January 1975, Bowen), Shiplake House (7678, under 
Aesculus, 1975 and 1985 Bowen). 


Galanthus nivalis L. 

SNOWDROP 

?Introduced in Oxon. First record 1834, common (323). 
Grown and naturalized in gardens (15% of records, but 
most cultivated specimens were not recorded), churchyards 
and parks. Also escaping or thrown out, to woods, waste 
ground, roadsides, plantations, orchards, by streams. 
Although Stace (1991) says ‘rarely seeding’, good capsules 
can often be found. Abundant at Heythrop (Waldy). Even 
if Druce regarded it as an ‘alien’ of little interest (he gave 
only 17 sites and a first record as recent as 1834), the 
snowdrop population has greatly increased. Double flowers 
recorded in 6292 and 6494. 


Few botanists seriously recorded the other snowdrops. G. elwesii 
Hook. f., GREATER SNOWDROP, Alvescot (2604), Epwell (3640, JW 
Partridge), Headington Hill (5206, 1995 Woods), South Stoke 
churchyard (5882, 1992 Palmer). Its hybrid with G. nivalis from 
Epwell, and with G. plicatus M. Bieb. PLEATED SNOWDROP, near 
Manor Farm (5878, 1992). Fitter found G. plicatus, in a copse north 
of Adwell church (6898, from 1975; 1993 Palmer, det. A Leslie.) 


Narcissus x medioluteus Miller (N. biflorus Curtis), PRIMROSE- 
PEERLESS, first record 1833, was noted by Loukes at Brize Norton 
(3008, 1978). 


N. poeticus L. ssp. poeticus, PHEASANT’S-EYE DAFFODIL, first 
record 1810, was recorded since 1968, sometimes as 
N. majalis Curtis (10). Its hybrid with N. pseudonarcissus, N. x 
incomparabilis Miller, NONESUCH DAFFODIL, was first noted 
at South Stoke (6084, 1992 Palmer); also Kirtlington (5018). 


N. pseudonarcissus L. ssp. pseudonarcissus 

DAFFODIL 

Native. First record 1794, uncommon (51). Woodlands 
(associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995)), 
especially extensive woodlands in the Chilterns. Sometimes 
planted, in churchyards or as a garden escape. 

Ssp. obvallaris (Salisb.) Fernandes, TENBY DAFFODIL, Newnham 
Wood (6288, 1988 BBONT). 

Ssp. major (Curtis) Baker (N. hispanicus Gouan, N. major 
Curtis), SPANISH DAFFODIL, first record 1881, is commonly 
planted and established (23). In plantations, waysides, 
orchards, parks, churchyards. 


Asparagus officinalis L. ssp. officinalis 
GARDEN ASPARAGUS : 
Introduced as a vegetable. First record in Druce (1886), 
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scarce (26). Walls, by fences and in hedges, probably bird- 
sown, dry waste places. There are records in eight tetrads 
in Oxford. 


Ruscus aculeatus L. 

BUTCHER ’S-BROOM 

Native. First record 1699, uncommon (46). Druce’s 
description ‘woods on the chalk; planted elsewhere’ still 
seems accurate. Its main stronghold is between Goring 
and Caversham, otherwise it is scattered, in churchyards 
or near habitations. Associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995). 
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IRIDACEAE 


Libertia formosa Graham, CHILEAN-IRIS, was noted by Bowen in 
1974, planted by a wet gravel-pit at Standlake (3802), and in 
Eynsham Park (3812, 1975). Sisyrinchium bermudiana L., BLUE- 
EYED-GRASS, was first noted escaped in 1927 at Water Eaton (OXF). 
Clifton Hampden (5494, 1975 Loukes). Bowen had S. striatum 
Smith, PALE YELLOW-EYED-GRASS, at North Oxford tip in 1981. 


Iris germanica L. 

BEARDED IRIS 

Introduced. First record in Druce (1927) (12). A garden 
flower naturalized in waste places, waysides, etc. No map. 


I. pseudacorus L. 

YELLOW IRIS 

Native. First record 1794, common (347). By rivers, 
streams and brooks, ditches, wet meadows, swampy woods 
and by ponds and Canal, sometimes in shallow water. 
Decreasing in the wild because of loss of habitats but 
increasingly grown in garden ponds. 


I. orientalis Miller, TURKISH IRIS, was noted by Bowen at North 
Oxford tip in 1981. 


I. foetidissima L. 
STINKING IRIS 
Native. First record 1746, uncommon (83). Dry places, 
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mostly on chalk and limestone, in woods, plantations, 
hedges, on banks, often in churchyards, sometimes 
planted. Often in small numbers and sometimes strongly 
shaded. Mostly near habitations. 


Escaped crocuses Crocus L. were not systematically recorded 
in the present survey or by Druce. He noted C. vernus (L.) Hill 
(C. albiflorus Miller), SPRING Crocus, and this is in eight tetrads in 
the south-east. C. tommasinianus Herbert, EARLY Crocus, from 
Headington Hill (5206, 1995 Woods), Sonning Common (7080), 
Woodcote (6480). C. flavus Weston, YELLOW CROCUS, from Culham 
(5294). Maycock noted C. speciosus M. Bieb., BIEBERSTEIN’S 
Crocus, at Stratton Audley (6026). C. purpureus Weston is in 
OXF from Marsh Baldon in 1954, Stoke Lyne (5626, 1967 Palmer). 


Crocosmia x crocosmiiflora (Lemoine ex Burb. & Dean) 
N.E. Br. 

Tritonia x crocosmuflora (Lemoine ex Burb. & Dean) 
Nicholson 

MONTBRETIA 

Introduced. First record 1921 at Chipping Norton (3028, 
OXF) (11). Much grown in gardens and when thrown out 
readily naturalizes in hedges, woods, other shady places 
and rough ground. At Cookham, VC 22, in 1957 (Bowen, 
1968). 


DIOSCOREACEAE 


Tamus communis L. 

BLACK BRYONY 

Native. First record 1794, very common and widespread 
(538). Scrambling over hedges (especially older and 
species-rich) and scrub, wood margins; flowering less often 
within woodland. In moist fairly fertile neutral, well- 
drained, soils, usually undisturbed. Bird-sown but not a 
good colonist. Wilson & Reid (1995) listed it as an ancient 
woodland indicator, and it is in all tetrads that have 
ancient woodland, but far more widespread than that. 
Decreasing in numbers with loss of hedgerows, but not in 
range. 


ORCHIDACEAE 


Cephalanthera damasonium (Miller) Druce 

WHITE HELLEBORINE 

Native. First record 1670, local (52). Shady calcareous 
places, especially beechwoods on Upper Chalk. Surviving 
well in the Chilterns (abundant in Lewknor Copse) but 
not seen recently in past stations outside them other than 
Ditchley (4018). There are outliers on Oolite at 
Chadlington and north of Burford. An albino form was 
recorded from Nettlebed (7086). 


C. longifolia (L.) Fritsch 

NARROW-LEAVED HELLEBORINE 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1874, rare. Shady 
calcareous places. Found in 7498 a little to west of Chinnor 
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Hill in 1917 (Murray, RDG) and in 1934 (? = Druce’s site 
of 1883) and again at Oakley Hill in 1968 (Fitter, non- 
flowering; not since 1970). Unconfirmed from Steeple 
Aston (4624). Perhaps overlooked as it flowers before 
C. damasonium. 


Epipactis palustris (L.) Crantz 

Helleborine palustris (Hull) Schrank 

MARSH HELLEBORINE 

Native. First record 1794, rare. Marshes, base-rich bogs 
and fens. Still at Druce’s sites at Bullingdon Bog (5404, 
1968 Palmer, 1988 BBONT), Headington Wick (5408, 
1983 Bowen & Milton) and Spartan Bog (6400, 1988 
BBONT). Lost from several old sites, but new records at 
Otmoor (5612), Woodcote (6482). In 6292 at Berrick 
Salome gravel-pit (1963 Paul) and Roke Marsh (1975 Hare, 
1978 Byfield). Abundant near Cothill, VC 22. 


E. purpurata Smith 

VIOLET HELLEBORINE 

Native. First record ?1677, uncommon (41). Woods, 
especially of beech, and wood borders. Associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


E. helleborine (L.) Crantz 

Helleborine helleborine (L.) Druce 

BROAD-LEAVED HELLEBORINE 

Native. First record 1677, widely scattered but uncommon 


(70). Woods, their clearings and margins, associated with 
ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995). 


E. leptochila (Godfery) Godfery 

Helleborine leptochilus (Godfery) Druce 

NARROW-LIPPED HELLEBORINE 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1924 by Druce in 
Lambridge Wood, OXF, scarce and in small numbers 
(25), though Lousley thought it commoner locally than 
E. helleborine. Woods, of beech (as in Berks, Bowen, 1968), 
ash or birch, mainly in the Chilterns, and mostly on 
calcareous soil. At Ditchley (3820, 1950 Bowen). It was at 
Berwick Trench, 1931 Hendley, in Mongewell Woods in 
1931, and beechwood near Maidensgrove Scrubs, 1941 
Lousley. Associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & 
Reid, 1995). 


E. phyllanthes G.E. Smith 

(GREEN-FLOWERED HELLEBORINE 

Plate 65. Native, nationally scarce. First record 1909 in 
Oxford Parks, rare and in small numbers (9). Mostly in 
ancient woodland. Not in Druce (1927) but DP Young 
named his plant from Oxford Parks in 1909 and one from 
Howbery moat in 1925 (re-found 1956) as this species. 
Since then at Corpus Christi cricket ground (5004, 1972 
Palmer), Sidlings Copse (5408, 1983 BBONT; 1990 
Fowler), Woodcote (6480, 1997 d’Ayala), Stoke Row (6884, 
Carter), Nettlebed (7086, BBONT), Lambridge Wood 
(7284) in 1958 (Summerhayes, Paul), 1973 MRW Sell, 1981 
Buchanan, 1997 Creed; Warburg Reserve (7286-88, 1969 
Paul), and Harpsden Wood (7680, 1958; later by Paul). 
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Epipogium aphyllum Sw. 

E. epipogium (L.) Karst. 

GHOST ORCHID 

Native, nationally rare. A protected and Red Data Book 
species. First record in a wood near Henley 1924 then 
1926, Druce saw two, or possibly three, plants in all and 
thought it ‘perhaps the rarest British plant.’ In leaf litter 
or on rotten stumps in shady woods of beech or oak; in 
minimal numbers, on very few occasions. It may flower at 
any time from April to October. (In order to protect the 
species, actual localities have been omitted from this 
account.) In a wood near Peppard 1931, 1933, 1953 (Paul); 
in a wood in the parish of Rotherfield Greys (1954 
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Lousley); 6882-7082, 1963 Lousley, and in 1979; 7082, 
Bowen, Paul, Lousley, Graham; in 7482, 1926 Miss Holly, 
and 1950. 


Neottia nidus-avis (L.) Rich. 

BIRD’S-NEST ORCHID 

Native. First record 1666, scarce (30). In humus-rich woods 
usually of beech or hazel, associated with ancient woodland 
(Wilson & Reid, 1995), usually on Chalk or Clay-with-flints 
and usually in small numbers. Still widespread in the 
Chilterns but rare elsewhere and seemingly lost from most 
of Druce’s old sites. There are recent records from Ditchley 
but not from Wychwood. 


Listera ovata (L.) R. Br. 

COMMON ‘TWAYBLADE 

Native. First record 1794, frequent, locally plentiful (181). 
Woods, scrub and hedges, also in permanent pastures, on 
nutrient-rich soils, as in Berks (Bowen, 1968). 


Spiranthes spiralis (L.) Chevall. 

AUTUMN LADY’S-TRESSES 

Native. First record 1746, rare and lost from some sites. 
In grassy places. In short turf at Hartslock (6078, 1978; 
1980 Bellamy), in short turf at Kingwood Common (6882, 
1963, 1994 d’Ayala). Lady Severn found it at Huntercombe 
in 1931. At Hardwick (6476) from 1946 (Butler) until 1954, 
since ploughed. Formerly in lawns at Peppard Common 
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Platanthera chlorantha Platanthera bifolia 


(7080) in 1908, then seen by Eales in 1959, by Simmonds 
in 1963 and until about 1984; a former site in nearby Dog 
Lane has been ploughed. In SU78 in 1955. In Bucks at 
Turville (7690, 1980) and previously at Farley Bottom 
(7486). 


Herminium monorchis (L.) R. Br. 

MUSK ORCHID 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1670, rare. Chalk 
grassland. Bix Bottom (7286), in Druce (1927), and OXF 
dated 1912 and 1931; 1942 Butler, 1946 Simmonds, 1948 
Cobb, RDG, 1955; Paul saw 26 plants in 1956, but not 
since the Warburg Reserve was created. Unlocalized in 
SU78 in 1950. 


Platanthera chlorantha (Custer) Reichb. 

Habenaria virescens Druce 

GREATER BUTTERFLY-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1657, uncommon (43). Woods, 
thickets, associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 
1995), also on open grassland. Seldom plentiful but 
surviving in former sites, e.g. Wychwood, Ditchley and the 
Chilterns. 


P. bifolia (L.) Rich. 

Habenaria bifolia R. Br. 

LESSER BUTTERFLY-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1880, rare (16). Woods, thickets. All 
16 tetrads in which it occurs include ancient woodland. At 
Pool Bottom in 1946 (Brenan; 1956). 


Anacamptis pyramidalis (L.) Rich. 

Orchis pyramidalis L. 

PYRAMIDAL ORCHID 

Native. First record 1794, local (83). Dry calcareous 
pastures and open scrub, railway cuttings. Common on 
the Chalk and frequent on the Oolite but it has been lost 
from many of its old habitats. With white flowers at Taynton 
(2214), Wychwood (3216). 


‘Two plants believed to be A. pyramidalis x Dactylorhiza 
fuchsii were seen at Bix Bottom (7088) in 1972. 


Gymnadenia conopsea (L.) R. Br. 

Habenaria gymnadenia Druce 

FRAGRANT ORCHID 

Native. First record 1794, very local (30). Chalk downs 
and, less often, limestone pastures, rarely in meadows (e.g. 
5416) or bogs (Spartan Bog, 6400), decreasing especially 
outside the Chilterns. We did not separate the subspecies 
and the records are probably mostly ssp. conopsea, but a 
few, especially those from the wetter sites, may be the ssp. 
densiflora (Wahlenb.) Camus, Bergon & A. Camus. 


Coeloglossum viride (L.) Hartman 

Habenana viridis (L.) R. Br. 

FROG ORCHID 

Native. First record 1666, now rare (9). Permanent pastures 
on base-rich soil. Now almost confined to Chalk scarp from 
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Nuffield golf course (1963 Paul, and since) to Chinnor. It 
was formerly in many rich meadows on other strata, near 
and to west of Oxford, but of these now only at Mansmoor 
(5616, 1978 BBONT) and Wendlebury Meads (5616, 1997 
Creed). It is easy to overlook but its sharp decline is 
paralleled elsewhere in southern England. 


Dactylorhiza fuchsii (Druce) S06 

Orchis fuchsu Druce 

COMMON SPOTTED-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1794, common (243). Damp 
permanent grassland on calcareous or basic clay soils, open 
woodland and scrub, railway banks, marshes, fens. It can 
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Dactylorhiza maculata 
ssp. ericetorum 


Dactylorhiza incarnata 
ssp. incarnata 


rapidly colonize some habitats, sometimes forming large 
populations. Druce described this species and compared 
its habitats with those of D. maculata. On a variety of strata 
and in most of the extensive woodlands. In many places it 
has been destroyed by farming or drainage. A dark 
pigmented form at Bix Bottom (7088, 1992 d’Ayala). Its 
stigmatic exudate attracts pollinating bees (Dafni & 
Woodell, 1986). 


D. x transiens (Druce) So6 (D. fuchsii x D. maculata) was 
seen by Druce in a few places (Druce, 1927) but has not 
been seen since. 


D. x kerneriorum (So6) Soo (D. fuchsii x D. incarnata), 
Carterton (2604, 1972 Palmer det. Hunt). 


D. x grandis (Druce) P. Hunt (D. fuchsii x D. praetermissa) 
is in Druce (1927) and OXF from six sites each. It was re- 
found, Eynsham (4410), and newly from Swinbrook (2812, 
1981 JM Campbell), Wychwood (3416, 1978 Bowen) and 
Bix Bottom (7088, 1974). Also at Combe Fen (4014, 1983 
Milton, with D. x wintoni) and Worcester Mill (4218, 1987 
Hawker). ‘D. pardalina’ from Leafield (3216, 1972 Bowen) 
probably also belongs here. 


D. maculata (L.) So6 ssp. ericetorum (Linton) P. Hunt 
& Summerh. 

Orchis maculata L. 

HEATH SPOTTED-ORCHID 

Plate 56. Native. First record in Druce (1927), scarce (16). 
Acid, peaty places from dry heaths to bogs. Much less 
common than D. fuchsi. Still at some of Druce’s sites but 
since then there have been gains and losses. Wendlebury 
Meads (5616, 1994-97 Creed), Asham Meads (5812, 1996 
R Woodell), Whitecross Green Wood (6014, 1996-97 
R Woodell). 


D. x carnea (Camus) So6 (D. maculata x D. incarnata), 
was reported from Spartan Bog by Druce (1927). 


D. x hallii (Druce) So6 (D. maculata x D. praetermissa) 
was reported in Druce (1927) from eight sites. There 
are two specimens in OXF, but it has not been seen 
recently. 


D. incarnata (L.) So6 ssp. incarnata 

Orchis incarnata L. 

EARLY MARSH-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1870, scarce (33). Wet meadows 
and marshes, calcareous to mildly acid, base-rich fens. 
Absent from the Chilterns. There are now three times as 
many sites as recorded by Druce (1927). In Otmoor in 
1946. OXF has ssp. pulchella (Druce) So6 from Wolvercote 
(1921 Druce) and Bicester railway (5820, 1969 Palmer). 


D. x wintoni (A. Camus) P. Hunt (D. incarnata x 
D. praetermissa) was recorded twice pre-1927 at Combe 
Fen (4014), then 1983 with D. x grandis (Druce) P. Hunt, 
by Milton. 
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D. praetermissa (Druce) S06 

Orchis praetermissa Druce 

SOUTHERN MARSH-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1882, uncommon (63). Marshes, wet 
meadows on calcareous to slightly acid soils, fens, bogs. 
Druce described this species in 1913, also giving a 
description in his 1927 Flora. Now known from far more 
than his 19 sites, but nevertheless decreasing. In Otmoor 
in 1946. 


D. purpurella (Stephenson & T.A. Stephenson) So6 
NORTHERN MARSH-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1981 from Wychwood (3216, Woodell 
& M Preston), perhaps the most southerly, non- 
introduced record in England, with a putative hybrid 
with D. fuchsit. 


D. traunsteineri (Sauter ex Reichb.) S06, NARROW-LEAVED MARSH- 
ORCHID, persists near Cothill in VC 22 but is not recorded from 
VC 23. 


Orchis mascula (L.) L. 
EARLY-PURPLE ORCHID 
Native. First record 1794, uncommon (112). Woods, 
associated with ancient woodland (Wilson & Reid, 1995), 
copses, bushy places, occasionally in meadows or on Chalk 
downs. On neutral and base-rich soils. Formerly ‘rather 
common and widely distributed’ it has much decreased, 
especially in grassland. 


O. morio L. 

GREEN-WINGED ORCHID 

Plate 67. Native, nationally scarce. First record 1794, 
uncommon (44). Short grass in old undisturbed meadows 
and pasture, neutral or base-rich. Formerly ‘our most 
common orchid’ in terms of numbers (Druce, 1927), but 
it has been sharply reduced with the destruction of its 
meadow habitats and is now almost lacking south of 
Oxford. Some sites noted early in our survey are now 
almost certainly lost, but it is still very abundant in some 
sites. Flower colour can range from white to deep purple, 
even within the same population. 


O. ustulata L. 

BURNT ORCHID 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1670 ‘plentifully’, 
now rare. Our one recent record in alluvial meadows at 
Yarnton (4610, 1982 Bowen) repeats former records in 
1900 (OXF, ‘great plenty’) and 1913. The latest other site 
was near Bampton in 1931 (Beak, OXF). 


O. purpurea Hudson 

LADY ORCHID 

Plate 66. Native, nationally scarce. First record 1961 (BR 
& RJ Kemp, RDG). A single plant was found by RJ Kemp 
and his brother beneath beech canopy in south Oxon over 
Chalk. They placed a twig by the plant to deter herbivores, 
but the spike was removed, probably by a bird perching 
on the twig! It was seen that year by Paul and the following 


year by Warburg, Fitter, Woodell, Rose and Summerhayes. 
The plant survived until 1964 and then disappeared. The 
trees were felled in the late 1970s but in June 1986 seven 
plants were discovered by RJ Kemp in the then more open 
community (Kemp, 1987). Several plants have flowered, 
set seed and thrived there since, and in 1997 there were 
at least 46 healthy plants with 29 flowering spikes, from 
20 to 45 cm in height. 


O. militaris L. 

MILITARY ORCHID 

Native, nationally rare. A protected and Red Data Book 
species. First record 1666, rare. Woods, wood borders and 
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banks on Chalk. Near Middle Assendon (7484, Mundy & 
Paul; 1972 Horwood; 1978; 1984; Fawley Wood, 1985 
Wilson; Eversdown, 1984 Johnston, 1986 Everett, not seen 
since (Fitter)) and in 7292 (1979, 1984). It persisted near 
Goring until 1931 (OXF). Druce cited several records 
including intermediates with O. simia. Plants grown in 
Sweden from Chilterns seed have been introduced to the 
Warburg Reserve, as part of an orchid conservation project 
undertaken by BBONT and the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew (1996, BBONT). 


O. simia Lam. 

MONKEY ORCHID 

Plate 68. Native, nationally rare. A protected and Red Data 
Book species. First record 1660 or c. 1690, rare. Open bushy 
and grassy places on Chalk. Near Goring (6078), 1960-94; 
Seaby’s plant of 1931 is in RDG. OXF has specimens up to 
1931. In 6276 in 1966, also at the head of a combe between 
Bald Hill and Shirburn Hill (7294, 1965 and 1971-74 Fitter 
(Fitter, 1994a)). Plants of this and the previous species, 
raised at Kew from seed collected locally, are being re- 
introduced or introduced to several sites in the county. 


Aceras anthropophorum (L.) Aiton f. 

MAN ORCHID 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1936. Rare, chalk 
grassland. Near Ipsden (6484, 1936 Mrs Kennington; 1937 
Read, 1939 OXF; 1953 Bowen; 1955 Simmonds and 1961, 
1973 Horwood, 30 plants at Berins Hill, 1996 d’Ayala). 
Druce (1927) cited some dubious records. 


Himantoglossum hircinum (L.) Sprengel 

Orchis hircina Cr. 

LIZARD ORCHID 

Native, nationally rare. A protected and Red Data Book 
species. First records 1920 in OXF at Headington Wick 
and Elsfield, Bix (1926, teste Bowen), rare. Chalk grassland. 


Near Stoke Row (6682, 1948), Stonesfield (1933 Gatford), 
near Wick Copse (5408, 1977-82 Bowen, 1984 Steel, 1985 
P Wilson, 1997 Creed & Woodell), Berins Hill (6484, 1970 
Lang). 


Ophrys insectifera L. 

O. muscifera Hudson 

FLY ORCHID 

Native, nationally scarce. First record 1699, scarce (15). 
Woodlands, scrub and grassland, usually shaded, chiefly 
on Chalk. Lost from former sites in the west. Bowen 
recorded it from Ipsden in 1953. 


O. sphegodes Miller 

EARLY SPIDER-ORCHID 

Native. First record 1746, rare and perhaps extinct. A 
protected and Red Data Book species. Pastures, quarries 
and roadsides on calcareous soils. One recent record from 
Kirtlington (4818, 1975 Pringle, needs confirmation). The 
last of Druce’s records was at Stanton St John in 1920. 


O. apifera Hudson 

BEE ORCHID 

Native. First record 1657, frequent but sporadic (79). 
Grassland, banks, scrub, a colonizer of pits and disturbed 
waste places most often on calcareous substrates but also 
on base-rich clays. By a pile of road salt near Wychwood in 
1981 (Preston & Woodell). Var. trollii (Hegetschw.) Druce, 
WasP ORCHID, first record 1907. In four locations in Druce 
(1927) and repeated at Pool Bottom (1931 Druce). It 
was noted in our survey at Minster Lovell (3010, 1983 
Hughes); in three compartments of the Warburg Reserve 
(7086-88), conceivably the same as ‘near Nettlebed’ in 
Druce (1927); in 1994 seen by Trinder, and then by Crossley 
and Killick, near a quarry pit at Stratton Audley (6024). 
Var. chlorantha Godfery was recorded at Checkendon 
(1937, RDG). 
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ADDENDUM TO VASCULAR PLANTS 


Some additional records came to light after the MS had 
gone to the printer, mostly resulting from collaboration 
between HJK and Prof. CA Stace who is revising the vice- 
comital distribution of species in Britain. 


Beta vulgaris L. ssp. cicla (L.) Arcang. var. cicla 

SPINACH BEET 

Appeared during riverside works at Abingdon lock (5096), 
persisting in waste ground (1996-98 Killick). 


Saponaria ocymoides L. 
ROCK SOAPWORT 
North Oxford Tip (1977 Bowen). 


Rumex longifolius DC. 
NORTHERN DOCK 
A casual in Play Hatch Pit (7476, 1994 Killick) det. Akeroyd. 


Sorbus latifolia (Lam.) Pers. 
Specimens from Oxford Botanic Garden, presumed planted (1911 
Druce), OXF. 


Oxalis valdiviensis Barnéoud 

CHILEAN YELLOW-SORREL 

‘Maintains itself in a garden at Burford teste D. McClintock.’ (Young, 
1958) 


Maianthemum bifolium (L.) F.W. Schmidt 

May LILy 

“There is a specimen in the Oxford Herbarium collected by Druce 
in June, 1882; and an unconfirmed record of 1900 between Thame 
and Wheatley.’ (Swann, 1971). 
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The following from Druce (1927) have not been recorded 
since: 


Glaucium flavum Crantz, YELLOW HORNED-Ppoppy. Marston 
brickyard 1910. 


G. corniculatum (L.) Rudolph (G. phoenicium Curtis). Headington 
and Grandpont 1891, Marston brickyard 1919. 


Argemone mexicana L., MEXICAN Poppy. Field by Banbury Road 
c. 1898, site since built on. 


Epilobium x palatinum F.W. Schultz (E. parviflorum x E. 
tetragonum). Bladon Wood 1915, Nuneham. 


E. x persicinum Rchb. (E. parviflorum x E. roseum). Mixbury, 
Marston, Bullingdon, Kingham, Elsfield. 


E. x aggregatum Celak (E. montanum x E. obscurum). Hailey, 
Henley. 


The following hybrids were not found in our survey but 
are cited, unlocalized but with references, in Stace (1975): 


Polystichum x bicknellii (H. Christ) Hahne 

Ulmus x elegantissima Horw. 

Rorippa x anceps (Wahlenb.) Rchb. (R. sylvestris x R. amphibia) 
Rosa x toddiae Wolley-Dod (R. canina x R. micrantha) 

R. x consanguinea Gren. (R. arvensis x R. rubiginosa) 

Sorbus aucuparia L. x S. intermedia (Ehrh.) Pers. 

Epilobium x fallacinum Hausskn. (E. lanceolatum x E. 
tetragonum) 

Polygala vulgaris L. x P. calcarea F.W. Schultz 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE LIVERWORTS AND MOSSES OF OXFORDSHIRE 
A. Roy Perry and TEustace W. Jones 


INTRODUCTION 


A few records of Oxfordshire bryophytes made by Jacob 
Bobart the Younger in the 17th century have come down 
to us, for example ‘Hypnum repens filicinum crispum ... 
ad muros Coenobii Godstow prope Oxonium’ [possibly 
Ctenidium molluscum| and ‘Hypnum erectum aut fluitans 
aquaticum, foliis oblongis perangustis acutis [probably 
Drepanocladus aduncus | in the Ditch of Water almost at the 
farthest End of Marston-lane’, in Ray’s Synopsis (Ray, 1724). 
The first comprehensive account of Oxfordshire 
bryophytes is that by John Sibthorp (1794) in his Flora 
Oxoniensis which also contains full accounts of vascular 
plants, lichens, algae, fungi and slime moulds. This was 
the second English County bryophyte flora, the first being 
by Relhan (1785) in the Flora Cantabrigiensis, which 
Sibthorp clearly wished to emulate. Sir JE Smith, quoted 
by Clokie (1964), said that Sibthorp’s Flora was founded 
entirely on Sibthorp’s own observations and this certainly 
seems to be true for the bryophytes, for the time of fruiting 
is given for all except three species; for these three species 
Sibthorp stated that he had never seen sporophytes. 
Localized records come from the southern half of the 
County, from Wychwood to Thame southwards to Henley, 
but three-quarters of them are from the Headington- 
Shotover—Beckley district which was within easy walking 
distance of Sibthorp’s home. Woodell (1986) discusses the 
local coverage achieved by Sibthorp. 

Sibthorp worked at a time when the knowledge of 
bryophytes was increasing rapidly, especially the attention 
to structural detail through the use of the compound 
microscope. Thus the 19th century students had a sound 
concept of most species of mosses, but the study of 
liverworts lagged behind, and many of the liverwort 
records made during this period are questionable. 

The principal collectors working in Oxford, with 
approximate dates of activity, were: J] Oglander (1815 to 
1820), W Baxter (1819 to 1843), WH Holliday (1850 to 
1865), H Boswell (1858 to 1897) and Revd HE Garnsey 
(1880 to 1895). There was also bryological activity in 
Banbury by H Gulliver (1818 to 1824), Thomas and Alfred 
Beesley (c. 1830 to 1850) and A French (1864 to 1879), 
and in Thame by PB Ayres (1840 to 1844). All except 
Baxter were amateurs, but Boswell had a national if not 
an international reputation. Lists of Oxfordshire 
bryophytes were published by Ayres (1843) and by Boswell 
(1872) but Boswell’s account in Druce’s Flora (Boswell, 
1886) is the landmark of the century. 

The most important collector in the immediate post- 
Boswell period, and the only one resident in Oxford, was 
H Napier, a mathematician who in 1910 left Oxford for 


Woolwich where he made valuable contributions to the 
Kentish flora. He added 13 species to the Oxfordshire 
list, many of them from well-known and much frequented 
sites, and most of them in 1909 to 1910, during the first 
season in which he had taken up the study of bryophytes. 
Bryophytes were not included in the second edition of 
Druce’s Flora (1927), but Druce himself compiled an 
account which was published in the Report of the Ashmolean 
Natural History Society for 1921 (Druce, 1922). Druce had 
little knowledge of mosses and liverworts and there are 
many inaccuracies in his account which arise partly through 
traps in synonymy in interpreting early records, and partly 
through carelessness. 

From this time until 1935 there were no students of 
bryophytes active in Oxford: we have only a few ‘new county 
records’ made by visitors to the County and published in 
the Reports of the British Bryological Society. In 1935 EW Jones 
became resident in Oxford, and soon afterwards in 1937 
JPM Brenan went to the Oxford University Department 
of Botany as a student, thereafter becoming a member of 
the staff of the Commonwealth Forestry Institute and 
colleague of EW Jones until 1948. Brenan had begun to 
study mosses while still at school, had an exceptionally 
good eye and memory for plants, and was meticulous in 
his work. Alan C Crundwell was serving his apprenticeship 
as a bryologist between 1946 and 1949. 

Reading University also became a base for bryologists. 
Tom Harris, who became professor there in 1935, though 
not specializing in bryophytes, had wide interests and a 
keen eye for an unusual plant, as a result of which he made 
some noteworthy finds in the Chilterns. In 1946 he was 
joined by Dr Eric V Watson; while David Banwell, an 
amateur bryologist unconnected with the University, was 
avidly pursuing liverworts. EW Jones’s Flora which was 
published in 1952 to 1955, summarizes the results of this 
outburst of activity, which had, however, not yet died down. 

In 1949 Dr EF Warburg became Curator of the 
Fielding-Druce Herbarium in Oxford, and for the first 
time the Department of Botany had on its teaching staff a 
lecturer who was an outstanding field worker with an 
excellent knowledge of bryophytes. He stimulated much 
activity by students, amongst whom Dr AJE Smith, Dr DF 
Chamberlain and MFV Corley are conspicuous, and he 
also brought AR Perry to Oxford. 

Subsequent work was greatly influenced by the British 
Bryological Society’s scheme for mapping the country’s 
bryophytes in the 10 x 10 km squares (hectads) of the 
Ordnance Survey grid, which was launched in 1960. This 
had the effect of diverting attention from well-worked 
areas, especially those close to Oxford, to other parts of 
the County, but it has also been responsible for many 
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records which are of limited value in so far as they are 
poorly localized and tell us nothing about habitat, 
condition or frequency. Between 1983 and 1985 Dr 
Jonathan Sleath organized valuable visits to Oxfordshire 
woods. David Hughes of Minster Lovell has contributed 
many records to the County Museum and John 
Campbell of the County Museum has made useful 
collections which have been named by other people. 

George Bloom has been living in Abingdon from 1981 
onwards and has done valuable work in the south of the 
County and Martin Wigginton of the Nature Conservancy 
Council (now English Nature) was stationed at Banbury 
from 1978 until 1985 and added greatly to our records 
for north Oxfordshire. Dr Humphry Bowen has made 
substantial contributions to the Oxfordshire flora, not only 
to the records of vascular plants, but also to those of 
bryophytes. Dr Francis Rose has also made noteworthy 
records. Ron Porley joined the English Nature office at 
Newbury in 1992 and has made a special study of the chalk 
grasslands in the Chilterns. His bryophyte records have 
greatly enhanced this account. 


RECORDING ACTIVITY 


Table 12 summarizes the number of taxa known in 
Oxfordshire from 1794 to 1998. The irregularities in 
the rates at which species have been added to the Flora 
reflect the activities of individual collectors. The general 
rate of increase is largely the result of increasing 
discrimination with which species have been recognized. 
Sibthorp certainly adopted a very much broader species 
concept than we do today, but at the same time there 
are many well defined species which he must have seen 
but failed to recognize because they had not yet been 
described, for example Rhynchostegiella tenella (Dicks. 
1801, as Hypnum tenellum) Limpr., Rhynchostegium 
confertum (Dicks. 1801, as Hypnum confertum) Bruch 
et al., Polytrichum formosum Hedw. (1801) and Syntrichia 
laevipila Brid. (1819). This factor continues to be 
important: thus Brywm erythrocarpum of EW Jones’s Flora 
came to be recognized as a complex of eight species 
(Crundwell & Nyholm, 1964). 

The hectads of the Ordnance Survey grid will be 
referred to by the two-figure co-ordinates of their south- 
west corners, the first figure being the Easting, the second 
the Northing. Northings 7, 8 and 9 are in 100 km square 
SU; Northings 0 to 5 are in 100 km square SP. Thus it is 
unnecessary to use the letters in order to indicate the 100 
km square. Twenty hectads, i.e. 59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 20-22, 
30-33, 41-44, 50-52, 60, have at least half of their areas 
in vice-county 23; these were all visited. A further 18 
hectads have less than half of their areas in the vice-county. 
Of these the following twelve were visited: 67, 77, 23, 34, 
40, 45, 53, 54, 61-63, 70. The remaining six hectads 
containing only fragments of the vice-county (i.e. 29, 39, 
49, 57, 58, 10) were not visited. The Flora account is based 
only on those 32 hectads visited so when it is stated in the 
text that a species occurs 1n all hectads only those visited 


Table 12. The number of bryophyte taxa known from 
Oxfordshire (VC 23) at different periods. 


Authority Liverworts Sphagna Mosses TOTAL 
Sibthorp, 1794 22 1 87 110 
Boswell, 1886 29 3 185 (2) 217 (2) 
Ingham, 1907 6 207 (1) 

247 
Ingham, 1913 34 (1) 
Druce, 1922 30 (38) 5S 11) 202 (7) 237 (11) 
Duncan, 1926 5 236 (1) 
Wilson, 1930 34 ere AM) 
Jones, 1952-55 Se (3) 1 (4) 260 (8) 3138 (15) 
Warburg, 1963 2 (2) 266 (13) 

20 0 
Paton, 1965 57 (4) eee A) 
Corley & Hill, 1981 60 (4) 2 (8) 266 (19) 328 (26) 
This Flora, 1998 55 (13) 5 274 (31) 334 (44) 


Numbers in brackets are numbers of species considered to be extinct (by the 
respective author(s)) which are in addition to the extant records, except in 1981 
when it is the number of species that have not been recorded for 50 years. 


Figure 21. Number of bryophyte taxa (liverworts + mosses) 
per hectad or part hectad in Oxfordshire up to February 
1998. The figures relate to 32 hectads of which a substantial 
part or the whole falls within the vice-county. In addition 
there are six fragments of hectads (29, 39, 49, 57, 58 and 10) 
which were not visited and thus not recorded on this map. 
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are included. Figure 21 shows the number of taxa recorded 
from each hectad up to 1998. 

From 1968 bryophytes were frequently recorded on a 
tetrad basis, something that had not been done before in 
Oxfordshire. Those taxa that show interesting distributions 
have been mapped and included here, their maps 
incorporating earlier records made by Laflin and others 
from 1958 to 1968 which had been based only on localities 
with hectad grid references but which could be placed 
unequivocally in tetrads. However, it should be noted that, 
unlike the tetrad coverage achieved in the mapping of 
the vascular flora, that of the bryoflora has not been nearly 
so complete. So comparison of a map with its hectad 
distribution in the text will often reveal differences: the 
text reflects (usually) all records by hectads (going back to 
before 1958); a map reflects a more modern tetrad 
distribution (1958, more usually 1968, forwards). The maps 
show that hectad 69 is either under-recorded or poor in 
species. It would be interesting to investigate this. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The following natural regions, with their approximate 

hectad coverage, may be recognized: 

1. The Chilterns; hectads 67, 68, 77, 78, 79, parts of 69 
and 70. Chalk with overlying clay-with-flints and 
Reading Beds. Chalk grassland and much woodland. 

2. The Lower Thames and the Thame valleys; hectads 
60, 61, most of 69 and 70. Mainly alluvium and Gault 
clay, highly cultivated with little woodland. 

3. The Upper Thames and Ray valleys; hectads 20, 30, 
40, 41, part of 50, 51, 62. Mostly highly cultivated 
Oxford Clay and alluvium with little woodland. 

4. The Corallian region; hectads 59, 50, the southern part 
of 51 and western parts of 60 and 61. Mainly Corallian 
limestone with its associated Calcareous Grit and 
overlying Greensand and some underlying Oxford 
Clay. Much woodland. 

5. The southern Cotswolds; hectads 21, 31, part of 41, 
the south-east part of 22. Underlain mostly by the Great 
Oolite and some Lias, with some gravels on the high 
ground. Much ancient woodland. 

6. The northern Cotswolds; hectads 22, 23, 32-34, 42- 
45, 52-54, 63. Mostly on Oolite or Lias (ironstone and 
clay) with some sands and gravels on the high ground. 
Highly cultivated with very little woodland. The natural 
boundary between regions 5 and 6 follows the Evenlode 
valley from Charlbury westwards. 


The two chief features limiting the bryophyte flora of 
Oxfordshire are the scarcity of acidic substrata and of 
water. Jurassic limestones, chalk, alluvium and clay 
which is everywhere basic, underlie most of the County. 
The chief exceptions are: 
1. The Reading beds and superficial deposits derived 
from them which cover much of the Chiltern plateau. 
2. The Greensand and Shotover sands of the Nuneham 
Courtenay/Wheatley area; hectads 59 and part of 50. 


3. Patches of sand and gravel which become increasingly 
extensive towards the north, capping the high ground 
of the Cotswolds. 


These are, however, well-drained and base-deficient; 
they are not highly acidic and do not support bryophyte- 
rich heathland comparable with that of southern 
Berkshire or Surrey. Thus Ericaceae and Sphagna are 
very rare in Oxfordshire. It seems from early bryophyte 
records that a small area of this kind of bog once existed 
on Shotover Hill, but it was drained in about 1861. 


HABITATS 


A large area centred on Oxford in the Middle and Upper 
Thames valley has a mean annual precipitation of 
about 600 mm. This rises abruptly to c. 760 mm on the 
Chiltern Scarp in the east, and, more gradually, to about 
the same amount in the west on the high ground of the 
Cotswolds (see Chapter 5). Not only is the general 
precipitation low but marshes and bogs are rare and highly 
fragmented apart from alluvial meadows by some rivers 
and pastures on heavy clay, all of which are nutrient-rich 
and carry too dense a cover of phanerogams to be 
favourable to bryophytes. The chief exceptions are a few 
small ‘spring-head fens’, the water of which is presumably 
deficient in oxygen and nitrates, though rich in minerals. 
These have a very interesting bryophyte flora characterized 
by Drepanocladus revolvens, Palustriella commutata var. 
commutata, P. commutata var. falcata and Philonotis calcarea. 
‘The chief examples are Bullingdon Bog near Headington, 
and springs in Wychwood; probably many other small 
examples formerly existed around springs which have been 
destroyed by agricultural practices. However, Oxfordshire 
has no true Sphagnum bogs, though some places are 
vernacularly called ‘bogs’. 

About 40% of Oxfordshire’s bryophyte taxa are most 
likely to be found in woodland. This is not because they 
are characteristic woodland taxa but rather because in 
intensively farmed country such as that of Oxfordshire 
many bryophytes of uncultivated land find their only 
suitable homes in woodland, on the banks of ditches or 
on the damp earth of rides. Species of Riccia and 
Anthoceros have been almost eliminated from arable land 
by modern farming techniques and are now almost 
confined to woodland rides. | 

It will be seen from Figure 21 that hectad 50, which 
includes Oxford itself, with 264 species is the richest. It 
includes much geological diversity and much ancient 
woodland surviving from the Forests of Shotover and 
Stowood. It is also the most intensively worked district in 
the vice-county, and records have been accumulated over a 
long period. It is, however, also the district that has suffered 
most from urbanization and the destruction of habitats, 
and probably the number of species that survive at the 
present time is appreciably less than 200. Hectad 31, with 
253 records, almost equals hectad 50. This is because much 
ancient woodland surviving from the Forest of Wychwood 
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survives there, together with old stone pits, fragments of 
old limestone grassland, and patches of acidic gravel. ‘To 
these advantages are added a relatively high precipitation 
and freedom from atmospheric pollution. 

The Chilterns are also rich in bryophytes, due once 
again to the juxtaposition of calcareous and acidic 
substrata and the abundance of woodland. They appear 
to have been not very well worked bryologically except 
for the woodland and chalk grassland, for some common 
species of arable land and of masonry have not been 
recorded; the number of species per hectad should 
probably be appreciably greater than the figures shown 
in Figure 21. 

North of the ‘20 Northing’ the numbers of species per 
hectad become distinctly lower. Though this part of 
Oxfordshire has been less thoroughly investigated than 
the more southerly parts the low numbers are not entirely 
due to lack of work. There is a lower diversity of habitats; 
there is also a very high proportion of arable land; there 
is almost no woodland apart from shelter belts and 
spinneys of recent origin; and there are few streams apart 
from the Cherwell.' The relatively high numbers of species 
in hectads 22 and 42 are due to small areas of woodland — 
Foxholes (Bould Wood) in 22, Worton Wood and the 
Kiddington woods in 42 (though it is recognized that 
Recorders frequently visit areas of woodland rather than 
other habitats). Hectad 33 includes the exceptional site of 
Hook Norton railway cutting, now a BBONT Reserve, from 
which 63 species have been recorded, yet even including 
this the total for the hectad is only 108. Bryophytes are 
exceptionally luxuriant in the cutting which crosses 
some of the highest land in this part of the Cotswolds, 
and therefore doubtless enjoys a relatively high 
precipitation. Stone revetments in the cutting are built 
of siliceous slag which supports calcifuge species 
amongst which Racomitrium lanuginosum, R. heterostichum 
and Ptychomitrium polyphyllum are especially noteworthy; 
Ptychomitrium here is on its south-eastern limit in Britain. 
Calcicolous species including Encalypta streptocarpa, 
E. vulgaris and Campylium calcareum also grow luxuriantly 
here. The railway was opened in 1887 (J. Campbell, 
pers. comm.) but it is not known when the siliceous slag 
was introduced; it would be interesting to monitor its 
colonization, especially since acidic habitats of this sort 
in Oxfordshire are rare. 


CHANGES IN THE BRYOPHYTE FLORA 


The changes in the bryophyte flora that have taken place 
during the last and present centuries and their underlying 
causes have been examined in detail (Jones, 1991). As we 
have seen, taxonomic work which has recognized new 


l 


species in Europe and eventually in Oxfordshire is a major 
factor in the increase, but some of the additions to the 
known flora are certainly the result of immigration to the 
County, or at least of marked increases in abundance. The 
most conspicuous examples are the two well-established 
aliens — Orthodontium lineare (first recorded in Oxfordshire 
in 1940) and Campylopus introflexus (first recorded in 
Oxfordshire in 1968). There is strong evidence of either 
immigration or marked increase in abundance since 
Boswell’s moss flora (1886) of the following species (with 
year of first record): 


Aulacomnium androgynum (1910) 
Octodiceras fontanum (1921) 
Dicranum montanum (1945) 
Dicranum flagellare (1949) 
Herzogiella seligeri (1949) 
Plagiothecium curvifolium (1949) 
Dicranum tauricum (1951) 
Platygyrium repens (1965) 
Racomitrium lanuginosum (1966) 
Ptychomitrium polyphyllum (1971) 
Nowellia curvifolia (1979) 
Racomitrium heterostichum (1984) 


There is less convincing evidence for increases of: 


Syntrichia latifolia (1872) 
Dialytrichia mucronata (1909) 
Pseudotaxiphyllum elegans (1910) 
Zygodon conoideus (c. 1925) 


In addition, Dicranoweisia cirrata, which Boswell recorded 
from only a single locality, has certainly increased, even 
during the last fifty years. 

It is remarkable that of the above nineteen species 
fifteen are calcifuge, and ten of them grow on bark and 
rotting wood. It is reasonable to associate these with the 
gradual acidification of the wood on which they grow. The 
remaining three species, which are basicoles, grow in or 
by the water of our larger rivers, and eutrophication of 
the water seems to be the most probable cause of increase, 
or perhaps in the case of Dialytrichia, the regulation of 
water levels by weirs and locks. 

There are few species that we can accept as being extinct 
in the County with reasonable certainty: they fall into four 
categories (with year of last record): 


Corticolous species 
Leptodon smithi (1820)* 
Orthotrichum striatum (1860) 
Antitrichia curtipendula (1861)* 
Orthotrichum obtusifolium (1878)* 


The paucity of species north of the ‘20 Northing’ is also apparent in other groups of organisms such as molluscs (10-56 species per hectad in the north, 37-107 species in the 


south) and Hemiptera (51-93 species in the north, 62-179 species in the south) according to Campbell (1990). In fact the natural boundary between the two areas is formed by 
the Evenlode Valley above Charlbury; to the south the Great Oolite dominates the Cotswolds, providing building stones of the highest quality, while to the north sandy 
ferruginous limestone of the Middle Lias, providing fertile arable land, predominates. The distinction is apparent even in the Domesday Survey of 1086: the country north of 
a line from Chastleton to Somerton was almost devoid of woodland and had a higher density of plough-teams than any other part of the County except the clay lowlands of the 


Thame Valley (Jope & Terrett, 1962: maps 65 and 69). 
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Epigeic species 
Blasia pusilla (1819) 
Sphaerocarpos michelu (1946)* 
Fossombronia wondraczeku (1948) 
Fossombronia caespitiformis (1949) 


Epilithic species 
Barbilophoza attenuata (c. 1928)* 
Jungermannia atrovirens (1947)* 
Jungermannia hyalina (1949) 


Marsh and bog plants 
Splachnum ampullaceum (c. 1790)* 
Kurzia pauciflora (1794)* 
Cephalozia connivens (1819)* 
Odontoschisma sphagni (c. 1821)* 
Bryum uliginosum (1860)* 
Bryum turbinatum (c. 1885) 
Drepanocladus sendtneri (1894)* 


Calcareous grassland species 
Rhytidium rugosum (c. 1870)* 
Tortella inclinata (1909-10) 
Pleurochaete squarrosa (1945) 


Some of these (marked *) have been recorded only 
once from the County, and only evidence from other 
counties or the knowledge that specialized habitats have 
been destroyed justify us in considering them to be 
extinct. Several other species have been recorded only 
once, but cannot be said on existing evidence to 
be either extinct or recent entrants; they should 
perhaps be regarded as temporary denizens. Such are 
Diphyscium foliosum (1914), Philonotis arnelli (1929), 
Tritomaria exsectiformis (1940), Buxbaumia aphylla (1947), 
Orthotrichum stramineum (1949), Wetssia rutilans (1956) 
and Gymnocolea inflata (1977), all from the Chilterns and 
perhaps showing the need for much more investigation, 
especially of the southern part of the Chilterns. 
Ephemerum sessile and Weissia rostellata, both from 
Whitecross Green Wood (1945), Amblystegium confervoides 
from Ashford Bridge Wood (1945, 1961, 1983) and 
Cephalozia lunulifolia (1961) from East End are also single 
records. 

Many species have become very much rarer in the 
course of the century, some for obvious reasons such as 
the destruction of specialized habitats, others for more 
obscure reasons. Stone pits ceased to be worked and 
bricks are no longer made in the Chilterns; the pits were 
either filled with municipal refuse or invaded by scrub, 
while no new pits were opened so that bryophytes that 
need well-lit new surfaces of calcareous earth or clay 
have been eliminated. The earth cappings of dry stone 
walls which were specially frequent in the Corallian 
regions have almost all been lost, and with them species 
of Aloina, Pterygoneurum and Tortula; and Ceratodon 
conicus and Encalypta vulgaris have lost their chief habitat. 
Invasion by bushes and trees has been a major source 
of loss both for calcareous grassland and for marshes, 


as for example in Wychwood, where Entodon concinnus, 
Philonotis calcarea and Drepanocladus revolvens seem to 
have been lost in this way. This development of scrub 
probably began in many places with the cessation of 
grazing on common land in the 19th century, but was 
greatly accelerated by the destruction of rabbits in the 
myxomatosis epidemic after 1953. 

In farmland the lavish application of fertilizers has 
reduced basifugous species, while in arable land the 
recent practice of leaving a tall stubble which is burned 
and the land then ploughed and resown by the early 
autumn does not give even the basicolous species of 
fallow land a chance to develop. Fertilizers on the land 
also enrich the water of our streams with nitrates, and 
while this has possibly favoured some species, it has 
probably eliminated Palustriella commutata var. commutata 
and Eucladium verticillatum from some sites. 

Coppicing is a management regime that is always 
poor for brophytes because of the short cycle of high/ 
low humidity and high/low light fluctuation (Porley, 
in litt.). Ride management is a separate issue. Rides no 
longer experience the period of high water table, high 
light and exposure of new bare surfaces that used to 
follow each coppice cutting, and rides become covered 
with herbaceous vegetation. This has been especially 
deleterious to hepatics such as Nardia scalaris and species 
of Fossombronia and Jungermannia. 

Jones (1952) commented on the decline of corticolous 
bryophytes, a well recognized phenomenon which has 
usually been attributed to atmospheric pollution, and 
suggested that desiccation of the atmosphere might be 
a cause. The decline continued after this, and we accept 
that pollution was the major cause, though desiccation 
was probably locally important. The species that 
declined were for the most part those that require basic 
bark while, as we have seen, species that require acid 
bark have increased. The pH of the bark of oak, Quercus 
robur, in the Oxford area is 3.4 (Pitkin, 1975). This is 
not conducive to colonization by bark epiphytes, 
especially in this area of comparatively low rainfall and 
high pollution. Conifers also have a low bark pH and 
thus do not support a vigorous epiphyte flora. On the 
other hand, other species of trees, with a higher bark 
pH, for example ash (Fraxinus excelsior pH average 5.5) 
and elder (Sambucus nigra pH 5.3-7.0) support better 
epiphytes (Barkman, 1958). With the loss of elm trees 
(Ulmus spp.), whose bark pH averages 5.4 (Barkman, 
1958), Leucodon sciuroides and Syntrichia laevipila have 
become very much rarer. There is much evidence, 
though (at least in other counties, and possibly in 
Oxfordshire), that epiphytes are returning, e.g. at Hurst 
Hill, Oxford (Bates, 1995; Porley, 1996). 

Other species that have not been recorded since 
before 1950 and may be declining are: Dicranella 
rufescens, Hylocomium brevirostre, Fossombronia caespitiformis 
and F. wondraczeku all from woodland; Microbryum 
floerkeanum and Sphaerocarpos michelu from fallow 
fields; and Bryum intermedium from mainly bare 
ground. 
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BRYOPHYTE DISTRIBUTION 


It will be seen from Table 13 that the bryophyte flora of 
Oxfordshire is distinctly poorer, especially in liverworts, 
than that of Berkshire, which owes its superior numbers to 
its large area of lowland acid heath, valley bogs and 
woodland on the ‘Tertiary beds of the London Basin. It is, 
however, slightly richer than its Midland neighbours, 
especially Northamptonshire and East Gloucestershire, 
which are even more completely dominated by limestones 
than is Oxfordshire. As an inland midland County 
Oxfordshire has a bryophyte flora which includes few species 
with strongly pronounced southern, western, northern or 
eastern distributions, though it has many species with each 
of these tendencies. Blepharostoma trichophyllum is perhaps 
the most remarkable example of an outlying station of a 
northern species; Rhytidium rugosum was also on the southern 
limit of an extremely disjunct distribution. Other markedly 
northern species were Tortella inclinata and Bryum uliginosum. 
Ptychomitrium polyphyllum is a striking example of a species 
widely distributed north-west of a line from the Humber to 
Devonshire, with its Oxfordshire station on the margin. 
Dialytrichia mucronata, Didymodon umbrosus, Ephemerum 
recurvifolium, Eurhynchium schleichen, Pleurochaete squarrosa, 
Pottiopsis caespitosa, Rhynchostegium megapolitanum and 
Tortella inflexa are examples of species which are found 
chiefly in the south of England, Oxfordshire being on or 
near the northern limits of some of them. Many of 
Oxfordshire’s common species such as Didymodon sinuosus 
and D. vinealis show southern tendencies in so far as they 
become rarer in the north of England, but they extend far 
north of Oxfordshire. Some bryophytes are widely 
distributed throughout the Channel coast counties from 
Cornwall to Kent, and also up the western side of Britain 
into Scotland, some of them becoming less confined to the 
west from Yorkshire northwards. Microlejeunea ulicina 
provides a conspicuous example of this type of distribution, 
with Oxfordshire on the margin of the area. Hylocomium 
brevirostre, Leucobryum juniperoideum, Neckera pumila, Zygodon 
conoideus and perhaps Dicranella rufescens provide other 
examples. The occurrence of the south-eastern Pottiopsis 
caespitosa, Seligeria calcarea, S. calycina and Tortella inflexa 
seems to be related more to outcrops of chalk rather than 
to any geographical factor. The mainly coastal Cololejeunea 
minutissima is in its most inland locality in Oxfordshire. 


Table 13. Number of extant bryophyte taxa, and, in brackets, 
presumed extinct taxa, for Oxfordshire and neighbouring 
vice-counties. Data are taken from the British Bryological 

Society’s Census Catalogue (Blockeel & Long, 1998). 

TOTAL 


Vice-counties Liverworts Sphagna Mosses 


VC 23 Oxfordshire 55 (13) 5 274 (31) 334 (44) 
VC 22 Berkshire 82 (9) 17 306 (12) 405 (21) 
VC 24 Buckinghamshire 62 (10) 13 235 (21) 310 (31) 
VC 32 Northamptonshire 46 = (6) 1(2) 184 (70) 231 (78) 
VC 33 E. Gloucestershire 936 (22) O 200 (60) 236 (82) 
VC 38 Warwickshire 57 (8) 11 (1) 250 (28) 318 (32) 


A few species seem to have (or have had) a midland 
distribution: Brywm turbinatum, Ceratodon conicus, Orthotrichum 
obtusifolium, Platygyrium repens, Pterygoneurum lamellatum and 
P. ovatum. 

It will be seen that these examples of Oxfordshire species 
that show pronounced regional trends in Britain include 
some of our rarest species, several of them being either 
extinct or nearly extinct in the County. Presumably they 
are specially sensitive to environmental factors, primarily 
climatic. 


NOMENCLATURE AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF ENTRIES 


With very few exceptions the nomenclature and order used 
in a draft by Blockeel & Long (1998) have been followed 
but where their names differ from those of recent usage or 
those used by Jones in the earlier Flora (Jones, 1952-55), 
synonyms have been added. 

The name of the species, and synonym(s), are followed 
by the number of hectads from which it has been recorded, 
out of a possible total of 32 (see page 302). Next follows a 
statement of abundance, habitat and distribution in general 
terms, and any matters of biological or ecological interest. 
Finally come records by hectads. These are in numerical 
order, except that hectads in the 100 km square SU (ending 
in 7, 8 or 9) precede those ending in 0 to 5 which are in 
100 km square SP. Thus the hectads are listed from south to 
north and from west to east. It happens that this arrangement 
brings together on the one hand the hectads that cover the 
Chiltern hills (67-69, 77-79) and those that cover the 
Cotswold limestone country (20-23, 31-34, 41-44) on the 
other. For species that are both widely distributed and 
abundant we have not provided detailed records, but have 
given only the hectads from which each of these species has 
or has not been recorded. For the rarest species all available 
records have been cited. For intermediate conditions we 
have not been entirely consistent, but have usually cited a 
representative selection of records, with a preference for 
the more recent records which have not previously been 
published, but often including the earliest record for the 
County, and usually at least one localized record from each 
hectad. Ifa collection was noted as having capsules (c. spor.) 
this is often indicated when the condition was thought to be 
of interest. Jones’s Flora (1952-55) cited very few dates, as 
the recorder’s name usually sufficed to indicate the period 
in which the plant was recorded. However, considering the 
value of old records for revealing changes in the flora, many 
more dates have been cited here than in Jones’s Flora and 
the names of recorders and the approximate years of their 
period of activity in the County are given in Table 14. 

Through the kind co-operation of the Biological 
Records Centre we have been able to examine many of the 
‘Field Cards’ relating to Oxfordshire which were used in 
the preparation of the Adlas of bryophytes of Britain and Ireland 
(Hill e¢ al., 1991-94). Unfortunately most of the records on 
these cards cannot be assigned a precise locality within a 10 
km square, nor can some of them be related to a named 
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pea . 


Plate 75. Calypogeia fissa Plate 76. Nowellia curvifolia 


Plate 77. Jungermannia gracillima 


Pied 





Plate 79. Plagiochila asplenioides, 
Sidlings Copse 
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83. Luntlaria cruciata Plate 84. Polytrichum formosum, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 85. Polytrichum piliferum, Piate 86. Atrichum undulatum var. undulatum, 
Shotover Hill Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 87. Ceratodon purpureus with Plate 88. Dicraneila heteromalila 
Funaria hygrometrica centre left 
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Piate 89. Dicranum scoparium Plate 90. Fissidens bryoides, 
Brasenose Wood 
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Piate 91. Encalypta vuigaris Pilate 92. Syntrichia ruralis, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 95. 





Plate 96. Bryum argenteum, Plate 97. Mnium hornum, 
New Hinksey, Oxford Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 98. Ahizomnium punctatum, Plate 99. Plagiomnium undulatum, 
Sidlings Copse Sidlings Copse 


Plate 100. Aulocomnium androgynum 
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Plate 102. Climacium dendroides, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 103. Anomodon viticulosus Plate 104. Thuidium tamariscinum, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Photo 105. Cratoneuron filficinurn, Plate 106. Palustrielia commutata var. commutata, 


Sidlings Copse Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 107. Campylium stellfatum var. stellatum, Plate 108. Cailliergonella cuspidata 
Bullingdon Bog 
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Photo 109. /sothecium myosuroides var. myosuroides, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 111. Brachythecium veiutinum Pilate 112. Scieropodium purum, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 114. Piagiothecium undulatum 


Plate 113. Eurhynchium praelongum, 
Sidlings Copse 
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Plate 116. Ahytidiadelphus triquetrus, Plate 117. Ahytidiadeiphus squarrosus, 
Warburg Reserve New Hinksey, Oxford 
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recorder. Such records have been cited as ‘(card)’ and they 
have been included only when no other records are available 
from that particular hectad. 

Most of the names of localities appear on the Ordnance 
Survey 1:50,000 maps or on the older one-inch-to-the-mile 
maps. Localities are listed by tetrad in the Gazetteer (pages 
361-364). The ‘Warburg Reserve’ north of Bix (hectad 78) 
includes the area shown on the Ordnance Survey maps as 
‘Maidensgrove Scrubs’. Drs RE Longton and EV Watson 
have produced a catalogue of the bryophytes known from 
this important Reserve (which belongs to the Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire Naturalists’ Trust) and 
records from this catalogue are ascribed to ‘L & W. 

A date following a locality indicates the year of 
observation; a date (usually in brackets) following a 
recorder’s name indicates the year in which the record was 
published, the year of observation being unknown. A double 
dagger ({) following a recorder’s name indicates that one 
of us (usually EWJ) has examined and confirmed the 
specimen. ‘Thus “Wychwood 1861 (Boswell)?’ indicates that 
Boswell had collected the plant in Wychwood in 1861 and 


Table 14. Recorders of Oxfordshire bryophytes, with 
approximate period of activity in the County 


Hodgetts NG. 1984 
Holliday W. 1850-1865 
Horwood MT. 1978 
Hughes D. 1980 
Hughes F. 1980-1987 
Jackson AB. 1906-1920 
Jones EW. 1935-1991 
Knight R. 1980 

Laflin T. 1967-1972 
Lightfoot J. 1770 

Little ERB. 1964, 1967 
Longton RE. c. 1980 
Napier H. 1909-1914 
Oglander J. 1815-1820 
O’Leary SV. 1993-1998 
Ounsted J. 1956 

Perry AR. 1961-1996 
Pool, M. 1993 

Porley RD. 1992-1997 
Rhodes Revd PGM. 1910-1925 
Richards AJ. 1968 
Richards OW. c. 1921 
Richards PW. 1921 
Riddlesdell HJ. 1937 
Ridley Miss. 1912 

Rose F. 1978-79 
Schelpe EACLE. 1951 
Scruby Miss M. 1979 
Sibthorp J. fil. <1794 
Sleath JD. 1980-1985 
Steel D. 1975-c. 1980 
Wallace EC. 1947-1965 
Warburg EF. 1949-1966 
Watson EV. 1946- 
Westell F. 1870-1875 
White Miss R. 1964 
Wigginton MJ. 1978-1985 
Woodell, Mrs R. 1995 
Wrey G. 1914 


Ambrose F. 1964-1977 
Appleyard Mrs J. 1952, 1958, 1961 
Ayres PB. 1840-1844 
Banwell AD. 1939-1946 
Bates JW. 1993-1998 
Baxter W. 1819-1843 
Beesley A. Published in 1841 
The history of Banbury 
Beesley T. Published in 
A Beesley The botany of the 
neighbourhood of Banbury 
Binstead Revd CH. c. 1921-1939 
Birks HJB. 1967 
Bloom G. 1981- 
Bobart J. fil. c. 1699 
Boswell H. 1858-1897 
Bowen HJM. 1954-1986 
Brenan JPM. 1937-1947 
Campbell JM. 1980-1997. Most 
determinations made by G Bloom 
Chamberlain DF. 1962-1967 
Corley MFV. 1963-1969 
Creed P. 1988-1998 
Crundwell AC. 1946-1949 
Cruttwell NEG. 1939-1940 
d’Ayala R. 1995-1998 
Dillenius JJ. 1734-1747 
Druce GC. -1921 
Duckett JG. 1968 
Fletcher MV. 1990 
French A. 1864-1879 
Garnsey Revd HE. 1880-1895 
Goater B. 1966 
Gulliver G. 1818-1824. Records 
published by A Beesley 
Hamilton Miss NM. 1964 
Harley RM. 1959 
Harris P. 1997-1998 
Harris TM. 19385-1950 


that one of us has confirmed the identity of the specimen. 
A double dagger following a locality or date indicates that 
one of us has seen the plant in that locality or on that date. 
For example, ‘Wychwood 1985?’ indicates that one of us 
has seen the plant in Wychwood in 1985. On the other 
hand ‘Shotover (Boswell, 1886)’ indicates that Boswell 
published the record in 1886 but that we have not examined 
the specimen nor have we seen the species growing on 
Shotover. More than one record has often been cited for a 
given locality in order to indicate continuity of occupation. 
Thus ‘Shotover (Sibthorp), 1963 (Corley)’ indicates that 
Sibthorp recorded the plant from Shotover, and that Corley 
saw it there in 1963; there may have been intervening 
records. A species entry in small type with no brackets 
indicates that the species is probably or certainly extinct in 
the County or has not been seen in the County since 1950. 
An entry in square brackets indicates a doubtful or 
erroneous record. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ARP AR Perry 

BM specimen in the Herbarium of the British 
Museum (Natural History), London 

BIRA = specimen in the Herbarium of the City of 
Birmingham Museums and Art Gallery 

conf. identification confirmed by 

c. Spor. with sporophytes 

det. identified by 

EW] EW Jones 

L&W _ Longton & Watson. n.d. 

LDS specimen in the Herbarium of the University of 
Leeds 

n.d. no date (of publication) 

NMW _ specimen in the Herbarium of the National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff 

RNG specimen in the Herbarium of the University of 
Reading 
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HEPATICAE 
LIVERWORTS 


PSEUDOLEPICOLEACEAE 


Blepharostoma trichophyllum (L.) Dumort. 67: Bottom Wood, 
Hardwickt 1940 (Harris). It grew on a steep bank by a ride ina 
valley bottom, and persisted there at least until 1967, but may 
now have been lost as a result of disturbance following tree 
felling. Dr EV Watson visited the area a few years ago and 
found it much more open and greatly disturbed. This was one 
of the few records in Britain south of a line from Severn to 
Humber. 


LEPIDOZIACEAE 


Kurzia pauciflora (Dicks.) Grolle (Lepidozia setacea (G. Weber) 
Mitt.). 50: north side of Shotover Hill (Sibthorp, 1794). There 
is no reason to doubt this record: the species would have been 
a likely inhabitant of the Shotover Sphagnum bogs that were 
drained about 1860. 


Lepidozia reptans (L.) Dumort. 

4 hectads. Almost confined to beechwoods on the Chiltern 
plateau where it is occasional on raw humus and rotting 
wood, especially in 67, 68 and 78 (e.g. the Warburg 
Reserve (L & W)). Elsewhere only from 50: Horspath 
Common 1948 (Jones). 


CALYPOGEIACEAE 


Calypogeia fissa (L.) Raddi 

Plate 75. 12 hectads. On base-deficient earth of ditch sides, 
banks and similar habitats mainly in woods, occasional. 
This is the commonest species of Calypogeia in Oxon. 
59: Nuneham Arboretum 1982 (Bloom). 68: Wroxhill 
Wood 1984 (Watson); College Woodt. 77: Binfield Heath 
1984 (Campbell). 78: Russell’s Water Common ¢. spor. 1947 
(Jones); Nettlebed Common 1998 (O’Leary et al.). 
79: Pishill Bank 1949t; Crowell Hillt. 22: Foxholest. 
31: Singe Woodt; Sheer’s Copse (Warburg). 41: Burleigh 
Woodt; Pinsley Woodt; North Leigh Common 1980 
(Hughes). 43: Milcombe 1971 (Laflin). 50: Shotover Hill 
and Plantations 1870 (Boswell, 1886, as C. trichomanis), 
1947}; Sidlings Copse 1966 (Corley); Stanton Great Wood 
1986t. 54: Wardington 1968 (Laflin). 63: Finmere railway 
cuttingt. 


C. muelleriana (Schiffn.) Mull. Frib. 

C. trichomanis auct. 

3 hectads. In similar situations to C. fissa but probably 
requiring greater humidity and acidity; rare. 67: Bottom 
Wood, Hardwick (Banwell). 31: Stag’s Plain, Wychwood, 
in conifer plantation on bank in old gravel-pit 1983%. 
50: Shotover 1873 (Boswell); Shotover Spinney 1986f. 


C. arguta Mont. & Nees 

6 hectads. On sides of ditches on base-deficient soil in 
woodland, rare. 78: Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg 
& Perry). 79: Pishill Bank}. 22: Foxholes Wood 1970 
(Bowen). 31: Wychwood 1965 (White). 50: Stanton Great 
Wood 1986¢. 60: Waterperry Wood 1964 (Chamberlain). 


CEPHALOZIACEAE 


Cephalozia bicuspidata (L.) Dumort. 

9 hectads. Wet base-deficient earth in woodland rides 
and sides of ditches; rare. 59: Nuneham Arboretum 1982 
(Bloom). 67: Cane End (Watson); Nuney Green 
(Banwell). 68: College Wood 1984t. 78: Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 79: Pishill Bankt. 31: Singe Woodt; 
Sheer’s Copse (Warburg). 41: (card). 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp, 1794); near Westhill Farm 1947; Sidlings 
Copse 1968 (Perry & Corley); Shotover Spinney 1986f. 
54: Wardington, disused railway cutting 1968 (Laflin). 


C. lunulifolia (Dumort.) Dumort. 

C. media Lindb. 

31: wood near the Evenlode, East End, North Leigh, 
on base of stump 1961 (Perry) — doubtless only a casual 
here. 


C. connivens (Dicks.) Lindb. 50: boggy ground, Shotover 1819 
(Purton, 1821). 


Nowellia curvifolia (Dicks.) Mitt. 

Plate 76. 2 hectads. 78: Soundess Wood, Nettlebed 
1993 (Pool); Nettlebed Common 1998 (O’Leary et al.). 
31: Wychwood, decaying log in oak wood, valley by lake 
1979 (Rose), 1998 (Porley). This species appears to be 
spreading in the Midlands and southern England (Jones, 
1991). 


Odontoschisma sphagni (Dicks.) Dumort. 50: bogs on Shotover 
(Purton) (Ayres, 1843). 


CEPHALOZIELLACEAE 


Cephaloziella rubella (Nees) Warnst. 

4 hectads. On acid earth and raw humus in heathy places. 
Few people collect and identify Cephaloziella spp., so the 
species are doubtless commoner than the few records 
suggest, but like all strictly calcifuge bryophytes they are 
very local in Oxon. C. rubella is probably the commonest 
species of the genus in the vice-county. 59: Clifton 
Common (Crundwell). 78: Russell’s Water Common, old 
clay pit 1947¢. 50: Littleworth, old sand pit (Crundwell). 
63: Finmere, old railway cutting 1984f. 


C. hampeana (Nees) Schiffn. 2 hectads. In similar habitats to 
C. rubella, but perhaps less tolerant of drought and nutrient- 
deficiency. 31: Singe Woodt. 41: Burleigh Wood 1945{; Pinsley 
Wood (Crundwell). 
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C. divaricata (Sm.) Schiffn. 

C. starkei auct. 

5 hectads. Often on rather drier and sandier earth than 
the two preceding species, and tending to be larger and 
less branched. 68: Nuffield 1940 (Harris). 22: Lyneham 
sand pit 1981. 31: Cogges Wood c. spor. 1968 (Perry & 
Corley). 50: Littheworth, with C. rubella, old sand pit 
(Crundwell). 54: Wardington c. spor. 1968 (Laflin). 


LOPHOZIACEAE 


Barbilophozia attenuata (Mart.) Loeske. 68: near Neals, Wyfold 
c. 1928 (Binstead). 


[Lophozia ventricosa (Dicks.) Dumort. 79: Stokenchurch 
(Boswell, 1886). 52: “Grave Hill Wood’ near Bicester (Boswell, 
1886). These records must be considered doubtful, as they are 
not supported by specimens and Boswell’s determination of 
hepatics was not trustworthy. It is remarkable that there is no 
other record of L. ventricosa from the Chilterns in either Bucks 
or Herts; probably the acid ground of the Chilterns is not damp 
enough. At the present time the conditions in Graven Hill Wood 
seem far too basic to support this species. ] 


[L. sudetica (Nees ex Huebener) Grolle (L. alpestris auct.). 50: 
a plant was collected by the pond in the Oxford Botanic Garden 
by Bloom c. 1985 which has not been satisfactorily named, but 
is near this species. ] 


L. excisa (Dicks.) Dumort. 
3 hectads. Rare. 79: Watlington Hill, in rabbit-nibbled turf 
near summit 1945, 1992 (Porley). 31: Cogges Wood 1968 
(Corley), 1968 (Perry). 54: Upper Wardington, old railway 
cutting c. spor. 1968 (Laflin). 


L. bicrenata (Schmidel ex Hoffm.) Dumort. 

8 hectads. On moist acid earth in small amounts, rare; 
mostly on the Chiltern plateau. 68: golf bunkers, 
Nuffield Common 1940 (Harris & Banwell); Nettlebed 
(Harris). 77: Caversham Heights 1939 (Banwell). 
78: Russell’s Water Common}. 79: Pishill Bankf. 
33: Hook Norton railway cutting, northern part, in 
crevice of revetment 1985t. 41: Bladon Heath Wood, 
in rabbit hole (Crundwell). 50: Littleworth sand pit 
(Crundwell). 54: Upper Wardington railway cutting 
c. spor. 1968 (Laflin). 


Leiocolea badensis (Gottsche) J¢grg. 
79 or 70: Chinnor cement works 1964 (Little). 


L. turbinata (Raddi) H. Buch 

Lophoza turbinata (Raddi) Steph. 

8 hectads. Frequent on chalk or chalky earth in the 
Chilterns, rare on Oolitic limestone. In chalk pits and 
on earth in steep slopes of chalk grassland in 67, 68, 
69, 77, 79 and 70. 21: Taynton Bushest. 31: south-west 
of Stonesfield village, stone pit in wood, c. spor. May 
1937¢. 


Gymnocolea inflata (Huds.) Dumort. 68: College Wood, on the 
ground in a wide clearing 1977 (Watson), who confirmed the 
identification microscopically. A careful search by a party of five 
guided by Dr Watson in 1984 failed to refind it; it had obviously 
been a temporary colonizer of the newly bared ground. 


Tritomaria exsectiformis (Breidl.) Loeske (Sphenolobus exsectiformis 
(Breidl.) Steph.). 68: Checkendon 1940 (Harris). 


JUNGERMANNIACEAE 


Jungermannia atrovirens Dumort. 

Aploza riparia (Yayl.) Dumort. 

21: Taynton Bushes, abundant on stones and tufa in 
springs and streamlets 1947t, 1978 (Bowen & Rose). 


[J- pumila With. (4plozia pumila (With.) Dumort.). 50: Shotover 
1869, 1875 (Boswell)t (Boswell, 1886), but although the specimens 
in Boswell’s herbarium are correctly named the record must be 
doubted because firstly the habitat described by Boswell as ‘shaded 
banks, in light soil’ is completely wrong for a species characteristic 
of wet siliceous rock, and secondly it is a western and northern plant, 
the nearest acceptable records being in West Glos and Worcs. ] 


[J- sphaerocarpa Hook. (Aplozia sphaerocarpa (Hook.) Dumort.). 
Boswell (1886) recorded this from several Oxon sites including 
Shotover and Cogges Wood, but the only local specimens in his 
herbarium are wrongly named. Boswell’s naming in Jungermannia 
and Nardia is clearly unreliable, and no one else has recorded 
J. sphaerocarpa from neighbouring counties, the nearest acceptable 
records being in Herefordshire and Leicestershire. ] 


J. gracillima Sm. 

Aplozia crenulata (Mitt.) Lindb. 

Plate 77. 5 hectads. On wet base-deficient earth in 
woodland rides, ditch sides, etc. Rare, but the commonest 
of the round-leaved hepatics that may be found in this 
habitat. 79: Pishill Bank 1947%. 21: Taynton Bushes 1945t, 
1969 (Bowen). 22: Foxhole Covert 1982. 31: Cogges 
Wood Boswell? (Boswell, 1886, as Aplozia sphaerocarpa); 
North Leigh Commontf. 50: Shotover 1819 (Purton, 1821). 


J. hyalina Lyell (Eucalyx hyalinus (Lyell) Carringt.). 2 hectads. Very 
rare, on wet acidic clay in woodland rides. 79: Pishill Bank 1949f. 
31: Singe Wood 1948f. 


Nardia scalaris Gray 

Alicularia scalaris (Gray) Corda 

5 hectads. In similar habitats to the previous two species, 
very rare. 78: Russell’s Water Common, old clay pit 1947. 
79: Pishill Bank, 1947.31: Cogges Wood c. 1870 (Boswell)t 
(Boswell, 1886, as Aplozia sphaerocarpa). 42: Worton Wood 
1980 (Knight). 50: Shotover 1875 (Boswell) (Boswell, 
1886, as Aplozia pumila). 


Diplophyllum albicans (L.) Dumort. 
8 hectads. On banks of acid earth in woodland and heathy 
ground; probably now extant only in the Chilterns, where 
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it is locally frequent. Nineteenth century records from 
59: Nuneham Courtenay. 31: Wychwood; Ramsden Heath. 
50: Shotover 1843 (Baxter). 52: ‘Grave Hill’ (where there 
now seems to be no suitable ground). From 1945 onwards 
records from 67: Bottom Wood, Whitchurch (Watson); 
Cane End (Watson). 68: College Woodt; Kingwood 
Common 1968 (Perry). 78: Russell’s Water Commont?; 
Stonor Park}. 79: Christmas Common}; Queen Wood}; 
Crowell Hill. 


Scapania nemorea (L.) Grolle 

Scapania nemorosa auct. 

4 hectads. In moist woodland rides, rare and extant 
probably only in the Chilterns. 67: Cane End (Watson). 
78: Warburg Reserve 1966, 1972 (Bowen). 79: Pishill Bank 
1949f. 50: Shotover 1819 (Purton, 1821). 


S. irrigua (Nees) Nees 

2 hectads. Damp, base-deficient ground in woodland rides, 
rare. 78: (card). 31: Wychwood (Boswell); Singe Wood}; 
Cogges Wood 1968, male plants, (Perry). 


S. undulata (L.) Dumort. 
31: Cogges Wood, in a small stream 1880, 1882 (Boswell), 
still there in 1977¢. 


S. aspera Bernet 

2 hectads. Extremely local in chalk grassland near the crest 
of the Chiltern scarp, though frequent where it occurs; its 
habitat is being severely restricted by the growth of scrub. 
It presumably requires the high rainfall and mist which 
these upper slopes receive. 79: Beacon Hill, Lewknor 
1947; Watlington Hillt. It has recently been found in 
21: ‘Taynton Quarries, locally frequent 1996-97 (Porley). 


GEOCALYCACEAE 


Lophocolea bidentata (L.) Dumort. var. bidentata and 
L. bidentata (L.) Dumort. var. rivularis (Raddi) Warnst. 
For more than 150 years European botanists have 
recognized these two taxa as varieties or more recently 
as species, under the names of L. cuspidata and 
L. bidentata respectively, L. cuspidata being monoecious 
and having finely pointed lobes to the leaves, L. bidentata 
being dioecious and having leaves with relatively short 
points. Morphological distinctions, however, are not 
sharp, and it is rarely possible to be certain that a given 
plant is dioecious. Moreover, the cultivation of many 
clones at Oxford by Dr D Steel suggested that the best 
criterion for separating the two species was the frequent 
branching of the (usually) monoecious species and the 
infrequent branching of the usually dioecious species — 
a feature which is conspicuous in culture but is less easily 
observed in the field and has probably rarely been used, 
although it was mentioned at least a hundred years ago. 
Unfortunately the plant in Dillenius’s herbarium at 
Oxford which must serve as the type for Linnaeus’s 
Jungermannia bidentata L. proves to be the monoecious, 


much-branched plant; thus the strict application of the 
International Code of Botanical Nomenclature requires 
that the plant which has for so long been known as 
L. cuspidata should be known as L. bidentata var. 
bidentata, while for the plant hitherto regarded as ‘typical’ 
L. bidentata the very inappropriate name of L. bidentata 
var. rivularis has been dredged up. Blockeel & Long 
(1998) follow Grolle (1983) in uniting the two under 
L. bidentata, but in our account they are kept separate. 


L. bidentata (L.) Dumort. var. bidentata 

L. cuspidata (Nees) Limpr. 

28 hectads. This is much the commoner taxon in Oxon 
and all records can be accepted; it has not been recorded 
from 69, 20, 23 or 45, but is probably in all hectads. 
Sporophytes were recorded in 31, 50 and 54. 


L. bidentata (L.) Dumort. var. rivularis (Raddi) Warnst. 
L. bidentata auct. 

21 hectads. This has certainly often been recorded 
uncritically. We have ‘card records’ made by observers who 
ought to be reliable from hectads 68, 78, 79, 21, 22, 33, 
40-44, 51-54, 60 and 70, and recent records by EW] from 
59: Nuneham Arboretum 1980. 31: wall on edge of Singe 
Wood. 32: Heythrop Park. 50: marsh in Sidlings Copse 
1979. Sporophytes were recorded in 31 and 41. There is 
no indication of any difference in the habitats of this and 
the previous variety. Both grow in sheltered places in scrub, 
thin grassland, on woodland litter, or less frequently on 
rotten wood or shaded stone, but though locally common 
there are large tracts of country where they cannot be 
found. 


L. heterophylla (Schrad.) Dumort. 

Plate 78. 30 hectads. On tree boles, especially near the 
base, stumps, decaying fallen branches, etc., both in 
woodland and in hedgerows. It fruits freely. Despite its 
general abundance it proves difficult to find in some first- 
rotation planted woodland, perhaps because a sufficient 
accumulation of rotting wood has not yet built up to 
support a strong fruiting population of L. heterophylla. In 
all hectads except 23 and 45; probably our commonest 
hepatic. 


Chiloscyphus polyanthos (L.) Dumort. 

5 hectads. In shaded streamlets, rare. 22: Foxholes Wood 
1983%. 31: Wychwood 1946. 32: Sarsgrove Wood 1991f. 
34: north of Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp); (Baxter) (Purton, 1821). 


C. pallescens (Ehrh. ex Hoffm.) Dumort. 

6 hectads. On wet clay in woodland rides and in marshes, 
especially around springs. Very local. In the absence of 
perianths (which are rare) the distinction from C. polyanthos 
must rest on the paler colour, the slightly larger cells 
and the habitat. There is some evidence that C. pallescens 
is at least very tolerant of lime if not calcicolous, while 
C. polyanthos shows calcifuge tendencies. 67: Bottom Wood, 
Mapledurham 1954 (Watson). 31: Wychwood 1985f. 
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32: Heythrop Parkt. 50: Bullingdon Bog 1945f, c. spor. 
1968 (Perry & Corley), 19897; Sidlings Copse 1983f. 51: 
Noke Woodt. 52: Trow Poolf. 


PLAGIOCHILACEAE 


Plagiochila porelloides (Torr. ex Nees) Lindenb. 

P. asplenioides auct. 

9 hectads. On shaded limestone or on hard earth or chalk 
in woods. Very local. 68: on banks, Nippers Grove 1957 
(Watson); Cleeve area 1983-84 (Watson). 69: Howe 
Woodt. 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W); Soundess Wood, 
Nettlebed 1993 (Pool). 79: Shirburn Hill 1963 (Perry), etc. 
21: Taynton Quarries 1996 (Porley). 31: Singe Wood, ride- 
side 1947t and limestone wall 1986f, etc. 32: Sarsgrove 
Wood, wall 1991. 41: Blenheim 1982 (Jones & Bloom). 
42: Glympton 1962 (Laflin). 


P. asplenioides (L.) Dumort. 

P. asplenioides var. major Nees 

Plate 79. 14 hectads. In most ancient woods on heavy basic 
soil, frequent. It is absent from or rare on the drier 
calcareous soils (for example from woods near Ashford 
Bridge) and on the more acidic soils (for example Foxholes 
Wood). Bobart found it by the ‘Via publica, a Villa Wickham 
(Bucks) dicta, ad Oxonium ducente’; this may have been 
in VC 24 (Bucks) or VC 23; the specimen, like others in 
the Morisonian and Dillenian Herbaria, is the plant which 
has been generally known as ‘var. major’ Nees; P. porelloides 
is not represented in these early collections. ‘Stoken- 
Church’, where Sibthorp found P. asplenioides is on the 
Wycombe-Oxford road; thus his locality may have been 
the same as Bobart’s. There are recent records from: 59: 
Lock Wood (Bloom). 68: Elmorepark Wood, nr Woodcote 
(Watson). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Crowell Wood 
1968 (Corley). 21: Taynton Quarries, rare 1996 (Porley). 
30: Home Wood, Cokethorpet. 31: Wychwood 1985f, 
1997 (O’Leary et al.); Topples Woodt. 32: Heythrop Parkf. 
41, 42: (cards). 50: Shotover Spinneyf; Stanton Great 
Woodt, etc. 51, 61: Whitecross Green Wood. 52: Ardley 
Woodt; Graven Hill Woodt. 


RADULACEAE 


Radula complanata (L.) Dumort. 

Plate 80. 15 hectads. Frequent, especially on elder, willow 
and ash, though never abundant; in woodland and scrub. 
Requires shelter but does not tolerate deep shade, and is 
favoured by a humid atmosphere; thus at least five of the 
following records are from wet sites. 59: Nunehamf. 68: 
Elvendon Wood (Watson). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 
79: Christmas Common}; Stokenchurch 1841 (Ayres); 
Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton Bushest. 22: 
Sarsden, on sycamore 1994 (Bates & O’Leary). 23: Brook 
End (Campbell). 31: Wychwoodt, 1997 (O’Leary e¢ al.); 
wood near Ashford Millt, East End (Corley). 32: 1969 
(Laflin). 40: Godstow osier holtt. 41: Bladon Heathf, 


c. spor. (Corley). Begbroket; Pinsley Wood (Crundwell). 
42: Glympton 1962 (Laflin). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp); 
Holton, in willow spinneyt; Sidlings Copse c. spor. 1968 
(Perry & Corley). 51: Weston Peat Pitst. 52: Weston-on- 
the-Green 1989; Kirtlington 1993 (Bates); Bicester 1993 
(Bates & O'Leary). 


PTILIDIACEAE 


Ptilidium pulcherrimum (G. Weber) Vainio 
5 hectads. Rare; usually only one small sterile patch in 
any one site. Probably does not tolerate deep shade. There 
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Plagiochila asplenioides Radula complanata 
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is some evidence that this species is increasing in 
the Midlands and in southern England (Jones, 1991). 
67: Bottom Wood, Hardwick 1939 (Banwell & Harris). 
68: College Wood 1990 (Fletcher). 31: Wychwood, on 
oak 1985t, 1997 (Bates), 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 41: 
Castles Copse, Eynsham, on birch 1946 (Crundwell). 50: 
Shotover 1969 (Corley). 


PORELLACEAE 


Porella platyphylla (L.) Pfeiff. 

Madotheca platyphylla (L.) Dumort. 

Plate 81. 25 hectads. Strongly calcicolous; usually on 
sheltered limestone walls, where it is often abundant, but 
also on the bases of old trees and tree roots in banks, and 
on banks of hard chalk earth in the Chilterns. Tolerates 
considerable shade, but also grows in well-illuminated 
places by roads provided that it has some protection 
provided by overhanging bushes or neighbouring tall 
herbs, but it degenerates by the side of busy roads that 
have heavy traffic. Probably in all hectads, though not 
recorded from 77, 22, 23, 45, 54, 63, 70. 


P. arboris-vitae (With.) Grolle 

21: on a north-facing bank in Brachypodium pinnatum— 
Bromopsis erecta calcicolous grassland, Taynton Quarries, 
1996 (Porley & O'Leary). 


FRULLANIACEAE 


Frullania tamarisci (L.) Dumort. 

6 hectads. A declining species which was probably always 
local in VC 23, and is now very rare in mossy calcareous 
grassland, and perhaps still on trees. Rose & Wallace (1974) 
noted that air pollution reduced its frequency as an 
epiphyte, and this accords with experience in the Oxford 
district. Thus Sibthorp recorded it ‘On Trunks of Trees— 
on the Ground mixed with Mosses. Nettlebed Woods’. We 
have seen it only rarely on trees in VC 23. In Bagley Wood 
in neighbouring VC 22 Church found it on hazel ‘in damp 
bottoms only’ in 1921, but it has not been found there 
subsequently. 78: on hornbeam in wood near Henley 1948 
(Watson). 79: near the top of Watlington Hill, in turf 1948, 
1980 (scrub 1s encroaching on this area); on scrubby beech 
on top of Crowell Hill, rare and very stunted 1950t; 
Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill, sheets in north- 
facing turf 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton Quarries, rare 1996 
(Porley). 31: Wychwood, on trunks of ash and oak 1968 
(Perry); east end of Wychwood 1978 (Rose & Bowen), 1997 
(O’Leary et al.). 50: Headington Quarry 1843 (Baxter). 
51: Elsfield, in small stone pit (now filled in) 1945f. 


F. dilatata (L.) Dumort. 

24 hectads. Widely distributed, especially on ash, elder 
and willow, and probably still our most abundant 
corticolous hepatic after Lophocolea heterophylla and 
probably Metzgeria furcata though it has apparently 


declined since 1950 (Jones, 1991). However, G Bloom (in 
litt. 1994) notes that Metzgena furcata is more common than 
Frullania dilatata as an epiphyte in the Abingdon area. Thus 
it was recorded from Foxholes Wood in 1945, but not in 
more recent visits. Moreover it is now mostly stunted and 
not common where it occurs. It probably does not tolerate 
deep shade, and is frequently found on the edges of woods 
and in hedgerows rather than in the middle of woods. 
Sporophytes are recorded only in 50: Sidlings Copse 1968 
(Perry & Corley). There are recent records from all hectads 
except 77, 34, 45, 53, 54, 61, 63, 70. 


LEJEUNEACEAE 


Microlejeunea ulicina (Taylor) A. Evans 

Lejeunea ulicina (Taylor) Gottsche et al. 

7 hectads. On tree boles in woods; locally frequent in the 
Wychwood district and the Chilterns, but varies greatly 
in abundance from season to season. 67: Green Dean 
Wood (Watson); Bottom Wood, Mapledurham (Watson). 
68: on tree trunks in woodland flanking Elvendon Road, 
between Cleeve and Woodcote (Watson). 78: Nettlebed 
1928 (Richards). 79: Queen Woodt; Hailey Woodt. 
31: Wychwood, frequent, many records 1945-1985; 
Topples Wood 1984. 41: (card). 51 or 61: Whitecross 
Green Wood 1987%. 


Lejeunea cavifolia (Ehrh.) Lindb. 

5 hectads. Calcicolous, chiefly in the Chilterns on hard 
chalk earth in beech woods, where very local; rare in the 
Cotswolds. 67: Mapledurham 1939 (Banwell); Green Dean 
Wood, steep roadside bank 1946-52 (Watson). 79: Howe 
Woodf. 21: Tangley Woods 1968 (Corley). 31: Evenden 
Bottom, Wychwood, on sallow 1946. 31, 41: woods on 
south bank of the Evenlode, on bases of ash trees and on 
limestonet. 


Cololejeunea minutissima (Sm.) Schiffn. 

79: Pyrton Hill, bark of elder, mixed with Orthotrichum 
diaphanum, 150 m alt., 1995 (Porley). This is the most 
inland station for this plant in Britain. 


FOSSOMBRONIACEAE 


Fossombronia caespitiformis De Not. ex Rabenh. Very local, in 
woodland rides; no recent records. 31: Singe Wood 1947-1949t; 
Wychwood 1946. 


F. pusilla (L.) Nees 

9 hectads. Woodland rides and ditches on base-deficient 
earth. In addition to moisture, Fossombronia species require 
fair illumination, and are now much rarer than formerly 
as a result of rides becoming choked with vascular 
plants; the only recent records are those from 59 and 34. 
59: Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom). 22: Foxholes Woodt. 
31: Wychwood{; Cogges Wood 1968 (Perry). 32: copse 
north-west of Enstonet. 34: Hornton c. spor. 1984 
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(Campbell). 41: Pinsley Wood (Crundwell); Burleigh 
Woodt. 50: Holly Wood (Crundwell). 51: Noke Woodt; 
Blackwater Woodt. 61: Whitecross Green Woodf?. 


F. wondraczekii (Corda) Dumort. ex Lindb. 5 hectads. In similar 
habitats to F. pusilla, and often with it, but much rarer; no records 
since 1948. 22: Foxholes Woodt. 41: Bladon Heatht. 50: Stanton 
Great Wood (Warburg); stubble field south of Wheatley (Crundwell). 
60: stubble field, Great Haseleyt. 61: Whitecross Green Woodt. 


PELLIACEAE 


Pellia epiphylla (L.) Corda 

9 hectads. Wet ground around springs and in marshes; 
strictly calcifuge and therefore very local in Oxon; it 
has been wrongly recorded instead of the next species. 78: 
Nettlebed Common 1998 (O'Leary et al.). 59: Nuneham 
Arboretum 1982 (Bloom). 67: Nuney Green (Campbell). 
22: Foxholes Wood 1982¢. 31: Wychwood 1985t. 34: north 
of Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 50: Shotover district, many 
records. 60: Fernhill Wood (Sleath). 61: Warren Farm 1978 
(Bowen). 


P. endiviifolia (Dicks.) Dumort. 

P. fabbroniana Raddi 

25 hectads. On heavy or damp earth in woodland rides, 
ditches, banks of streams, etc. Basicolous, abundant. 
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Microlejeunea ulicina 


Probably in all hectads though not recorded from 68, 77, 
78, 23, 30, 61, 62. 


BLASIACEAE 


Blasia pusilla L. 50: Shotover 1819 (Baxter) (Purton, 1821); 
Headington Wick (Boswell, 1886). Jones (1952) doubted the validity 
of both Baxter’s and Boswell’s records, having found that some 
material of ‘Blasia’ collected by Boswell on Shotover was Pellia 
endivufolia and pointed out that Sibthorp’s Jungermannia pusilla 
was Fossombronia not Blasia. However, Purton certainly knew the 
description of Blasia from Hooker’s British Jungermannie (Hooker, 
1816) because he quotes at length from it (Purton, 1821: 117- 
119). He would also, therefore, have known Hooker’s excellent 
figures showing the ventral dentate scales and the flask-shaped 
gemma-receptacles. Baxter, who was Curator of the Oxford Botanic 
Garden, would also almost certainly have had access to the book. 
Purton’s first mention of the species from Shotover is of a specimen 
found by Baxter ‘in great plenty’ on October 16, 1819 (ibid: 117). 
Later, in a reference overlooked by Jones, Purton (ibid: 330) says 
Baxter “found [Blasia] in full fructification. He sent me several very 
perfect specimens, which he gathered on Shotover-hill, April 10, 
1821’. There seems to be no reason to doubt that Baxter’s 
specimens were correctly named and a vigorous search of Shotover 
is clearly needed in order to try to refind it. 


ANEURACEAE 


Aneura pinguis (L.) Dumort. 

Plate 82. 13 hectads. Rare; chiefly on wet basic earth in 
stone and sand pits, more rarely in woodland rides and 
basic bogs. 68: College Wood 1984 (Bloom). 79: Shirburn 
Hillt; Watlington Hill 1992 (Porley). 21: Asthall 1972 (Perry); 
Taynton Quarries, rare 1997 (Porley). 22: east of Churchill 
Heath Wood, in sand pit, two small but vigorous patches 
1981+. 31: Wychwood (Martyn, 1763), 1945%, 1968 (Perry). 
32: Great Tewt. 40: Stanton Harcourt, Vicarage Pit (Bowen). 
41: Kidlington, edge of canalt. 44: Wroxton 1971 (Laflin). 
50: Bullingdon Bogt; Headington Wickf, etc. 52: Middleton 
Stoney, stone pit 1946t. 54: Wardington, disused railway 
cutting 1968 (Laflin). 63: Finmere, railway cuttingt. 


Riccardia multifida (L.) Gray 

Aneura multifida (L.) Dumort. 

2 hectads. Sibthorp’s record from Shotover Plantations (50) 
may have referred to this or the next species, which he 
would not have differentiated. The only other records are 
44: Wroxton 1971 (Laflin) and 61: Whitecross Green Wood, 
side of ditch, rare and depauperate 1983f. 


R. chamedryfolia (With.) Grolle 

Aneura sinuata (Dicks.) Dumort. 

7 hectads. Wet clay in clay and stone pits, woodland rides, 
marshes, etc. More tolerant of basic conditions than 
the previous species, but nevertheless uncommon in 
VC 23. 79: Beacon Hill, old clay pit 19474; Shirburn Hillf. 
31: Singe Wood}. 40: Stanton Harcourt gravel pits 1983 
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(Sleath). 50: Shotover (Baxter) (Purton, 1821); Oxford 
Botanic Gardens, hothouse 1991 (Bloom). 51: Noke 
Woodt. 52: Middleton Stoney Heath, old stone pitt. 60: 
Latchford 1972 (Bowen). 


METZGERIACEAE 


Metzgeria fruticulosa (Dicks.) A. Evans 

M. furcata var. fruticulosa (Dicks.) Dumort. 

10 hectads. In woods, especially on elder, but also on ash, 
hazel, maple and willow; widely distributed, but especially 
in the Wychwood district. Frequent; often abundant where 
it occurs. 68: Elvendont. 69: Swyncombe Downs 1983 
(Sleath). 79: Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 
(Porley). 21: Taynton Quarries 1996 (Porley). 22: Foxholes 
Wood 1983t; Sarsden 1994 (Bates & O'Leary). 31: 
Wychwood 1985, 1997 (O’Leary et al.); wood near Ashford 
Bridget; Topples Woodt; Ramsden Heathf, etc. 42: Dean 
Plantation 1969 (Perry); Northbrook 1989f. 50: Shotover 
Spinneyt; Coombe Wood (Warburg). 51: Weston Peat 
Pitst. 52: Stoke Lyne, Sycamore Grovet. 


M. temperata Kuwah. 

10 hectads. In similar situations to M. fruticulosa, from 
which it was first recognized as specifically distinct in 1977, 
and often growing with it. Frequent, though apparently 
less so than M. fruticulosa in VC 23. 68: Elvendon (Watson). 
78: Nettlebed Common 1998 (O'Leary et al.). 21: Taynton 
Bushes 1945. 22, 32: Sarsgrove Wood 1991. 31: Wychwood 
1985t; Topples Wood{; Stag’s Plain, Wychwood 1969 
(Perry). 31: Wychwood 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 31, 41: woods 
on south side of Evenlode. 42: Hill Wood, Kiddington, on 
sycamore (Warburg). 50: Shotover (Corley). 52: Kirtlington, 
on elder and sallow 1993 (Bates). 


M. furcata (L.) Dumort. 

26 hectads. In many though by no means all woods, and 
on old hedgerow trees in sheltered places, especially ash, 
willow and elder; occasionally on shaded limestone walls, 
as at Singe Wood. In 14 out of 22 recent lists for woodland. 
Probably in all hectads but not recorded from 77, 23, 45, 
54, 61 and 62. 
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Metzgeria furcata Conocephalum conicum 


SPHAEROCARPACEAE 


Sphaerocarpos michelii Bellardi. 60: Great Haseley, in stubble 
field 1946t (Crundwell). 


LUNULARIACEAE 


Lunularia cruciata (L.) Dumort. ex Lindb. 

Plate 83. 21 hectads. Mostly in gardens on paths, in plant 
pots and similar man-made habitats, but frequent also 
on wet masonry of canal locks and on the banks of the 
Thames and other streams. Like Marchantia polymorpha it 
requires moist nutrient-rich substrata. Dr EV Watson says 
it now occurs plentifully on banks in 68, near the upper 
end of Elvendon Road, close to Woodcote, where he 
suspects it has increased in recent years. Perhaps in all 
hectads, though not recorded from 67, 23, 34, 45, 52-54 
and 60-63. 


CONOCEPHALACEAE 


Conocephalum conicum (L.) Dumort. 

24 hectads. Banks of streams and ditches, canal locks, weirs, 
etc., usually very abundant where present. Probably in all 
hectads, but not recorded from 77, 78, 79, 22, 23, 30, 52 
and 70. 


AYTONIACEAE 


[Reboulia hemisphaerica (L.) Raddi. 44: near Hanwell 1841 
(Beesley). Triglochin palustre and Pediculams sylvatica formerly grew 
at Hanwell, and it is possible that Reboulia may have accompanied 
them but no specimen survives; but there are indications in Hooker 
& Taylor’s Muscologia Britannica (1827), which Beesley is likely to 
have used, that Reboulia was confused not only with Preissia but 
also with Lunularia.| 


MARCHANTIACEAE 


Marchantia polymorpha L. agg. 

12 hectads. Requires nutrient-rich soil and is found chiefly 
by houses, in gardens, etc., but like Lwnularia also on the 
banks of the Thames and around canal locks. There are 
many records from Oxford in hectad 50 but few from 
elsewhere and a search of gardens and farmyards would 
probably reveal it in all our villages. Both sexes grow on 
the platform of Bicester railway station (hectad 52). There 
are records of the aggregate from 59, 22, 31, 40-42, 44, 
50-53, 63. 


M. polymorpha ssp. polymorpha 

M. polymorpha var. aquatica (Nees) Gottsche e¢ al. 

2 hectads. 41: Eynsham, bare wet gravel in floor of pit 
1948 (Jones, Crundwell & Schelpe) det. DG Long 1995. 
50: towing path between Iffley and the Railway Bridge, 
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on cement blocks in bank 1951, (Jones), det. DG Long 
1995. 


M. polymorpha ssp. ruderalis Bischl. & Boisselier 
50: St Catherine’s College, Oxford, on compacted soil 
between paving slabs 1989 (Porley), det. DG Long 1995. 


RICCIACEAE 


Riccia cavernosa Hoffm. 

R. crystallina L. 

3 hectads. Exposed mud around pools. 40: Stanton Harcourt, 
Vicarage Pit 1977 (Bowen). 41: Blenheim Park Lake (Corley). 
44: Clattercote Reservoir 1980-81 (Wigginton). 


R. fluitans L. 

4 hectads. In more or less permanent still water, very local 
but abundant and persistent where it occurs. 68: Stoke Row, 
pond adjoining the Maharajah’s Well 1978 (Horwood); 
Goring 1937 (Riddlesdell). ?77: near Caversham (Druce, 
1922). 44: 1971 (Laflin). 50: Marston, a deep ditch just 
north of the ferry, 1956 to at least 1974 but by about 1980 
the ditch had become choked with mud and the Ricca could 
not be found (a specimen in Boswell’s herbarium labelled 
‘Oxford 1891’ may have come from here); thought to be 
this in Oxford Botanic Gardens, stove house, lily pond 
1983, 1991 (Bloom). 


R. sorocarpa Bisch. 

9 hectads. On base-deficient soil, often with R. glauca; 
widely distributed and formerly frequent in stubble fields 
where modern early ploughing and heavy fertilizing have 
made it rare; less frequent in woodland rides. 59: Clifton 
Hampdent. 68: Kingwood Common 1968 (Bowen). 22: 
Foxholes Wood}t. 33: Tadmartont; Wigginton}. 41: Bladon 
Heatht; Church Hanborought. 42: Tackley 1987. 
50: Marston Ferryt; Oxford Parks 1968 (Corley & Perry). 
51: Kirtlington 1979. 60: Great Haseleyt; Wheatleyt. 


R. glauca L. 

12 hectads. In similar situations to, and often with, 
R. sorocarpa, and like that species now much less frequent 
than it was forty years ago. Most records are from the south 
of the County. Although it usually requires base-deficient 
conditions it grew around calcareous springs in Wychwood 
(31) and on wet calcareous earth at Weston Peat Pits (51), 
in both places with much organic mud. At Weston 
increasing nitrification by cattle, and in Wychwood 
encroachment by scrub, seem to have eliminated it. The 
only recent records are from: 68: Kingwood Common, path 
1986t. 42: Tackley 1987. 43: (card, Wigginton). 


ANTHOCEROTACEAE 


Anthoceros agrestis Paton 
A. punctatus auct. | 
5 hectads. Stubble fields on acid soil and woodland rides. 


It has always been very local and is now very rare, the only 
recent records being from: 59: ride in Lock Wood, 
Nuneham 1982 (Bloom & Jones). 22: Foxholes Wood 
1970t. Earlier records are from: 31: Singe Woodt. 50: 
Shotover 1819 (Baxter) (Purton, 1821). 60: Great Haseleyt; 
Wheatley (Crundwell). 


MUSCI 
MOSSES 


SPHAGNACEAE 


Sphagnum palustre L. var. palustre 

S. cymbifolium Ehrh. 

2 hectads. In damp hollows in woodland. 78: Windmill 
Hill 1995 (d’Ayala), 1996 (Perry). 31: Wychwood, near 
Ramsden Heath (Boswell). 


S. squarrosum Crome 
2 hectads. 42: Tackley Heath 1952 (Pritchard & Warburg). 
50: Shotover (Baxter) (Purton, 1821). 


S. fimbriatum Wilson 

2 hectads. 77: Binfield Heath, damp acid ride in wood 
1985 (Bowen) det. RE Longton. 78: Windmill Hill 1995 
(d’Ayala), 1996 (Perry); Priest Hill 1995 (d’Ayala). 


S. subnitens Russow & Warnst. 

S. plumulosum Roll 

2 or 3 hectads. 41: North Leigh Common 1969 (Perry). 
[50: Shotover (Baxter) (Purton, 1821, as S. acutifoliwm) may 
have been this species.] 51: The Moat, Menmarshf, 1954 
(Bowen), 1965 (Wallace) NMWt, 1974 (Bowen). 


S. denticulatum Brid. 

S. auriculatum Schimp. 

4 hectads. This species, in common with S. palustre and 
some other species of Sphagnum can arrive and develop 
very rapidly when a piece of acid ground becomes sufficiently 
wet, and disappear equally quickly if it dries out as a result 
of a series of dry seasons or drainage. 78: Windmill Hill 
1995 (d’Ayala), 1996 (Perry); Priest Hill 1995 (d’Ayala). 22: 
Foxholes Wood, in wet ride 1970 Bowen det. Bowen, 1974 
(Jones), not found there in 1980. 31: Finstock Heath 1879 
(Boswell)t (as S. subsecundum). 41: North Leigh Common 
1969 (Bowen, Perry). See Jones (1952) for earlier records. 


POLYTRICHACEAE 


Pogonatum nanum (Hedw.) P. Beauv. 

Polytrichum nanum Hedw. 

6 hectads. On bare surfaces of wet acid clay in old clay pits, 
woodland rides, etc. Rare. Bloom (in litt. 1994) notes that 
this and the next species require sandy soil. Perhaps not 
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safely distinguishable from the next species without 
sporophytes, but usually with shorter more bluntly toothed 
leaves. 68: Kingwood Common 1927 (Binstead); College 
Wood (Watson). 78: Russell’s Water Common. 79: Pishill 
Bankt. 31: Ramsden Heath (Boswell); Singe Wood, sterilet. 
41: Bladon Heath, sterile (Crundwell). 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp); near Littleworth 1861 (Holliday); sand pit, 
Wheatleyt. 


P. aloides (Hedw.) P. Beauv. 

Polytrichum aloides Hedw. 

6 hectads. In similar situations to P. nanum, but apparently 
much rarer; a species which, though distributed over the 
whole country, is abundant only in the west and the north. 
68: Heath End 1980 (Hughes). 78: Russell’s Water 
Common 1947{. 21: Taynton Bushes, rare, sterile 1945. 
31: Wychwood (Boswell). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp), 1968 
(Bowen). 63: Finmere railway cutting 1984f. 


P. urnigerum (Hedw.) P. Beauv. 
Polytrichum urnigerum Hedw. 
22: Churchill Heath Wood, rare, in sand pit 1981. 


Polytrichum longisetum Sw. ex Brid. 

P. gracile Dicks. 

4 hectads. Rare, on the ground in heathy woodland. 
59: Nuneham Arboretum 1982 (Bloom). 67: near 
Mapledurham (Banwell); Green Dean Wood 1963 
(Watson). 77: heath near Shiplake 1920 (Jackson). 60: 
Waterperry Wood (Warburg). 


P. formosum Hedw. 

Plate 84. 18 hectads. Widely distributed and frequent in 
almost all woods on base-deficient soil; much the most 
abundant Polytrichum in the vice-county. First record 1872 
(Boswell); that it was not recorded earlier 1s doubtless due 
to confusion with P. commune. Not recorded in 69, 20, 21, 
23, 30, 34, 40, 42-45, 53, 62, 70. 


P. commune Hedw. var. commune 

8 hectads. Acid bogs and wet heathland, rare. P. formosum 
has often been recorded as P. commune, stunted forms of 
which may not be easy to separate without microscopic 
examination or without sporophytes; some of the following 
records are suspect. 59: Nuneham Arboretum 1982 
(Bloom). 22: Bould Wood, Bruern 1970 (Bowen). 31: 
Wychwood, ‘scarce’ 1870 (Boswell). 42: Worton Wood 1980 
(Knight). 44: Hanwell 1840 (Beesley). 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp), destroyed by drainage c. 1861 (Boswell, 1886); 
Bullingdon Bog 1909 (Napier). 54: Upper Wardington 
railway cutting 1968 (Laflin). 61: Whitecross Green Wood 
1995 (R Woodell) det. Perry. 


P. piliferum Hedw. 

Plate 85. 9 hectads. In dry acid sandy ground, locally 
abundant, needing open conditions, and on recently 
exposed surfaces, and thus now gone from some of its former 
sites. 59: Nuneham Arboretum (Bloom). 68: e.g. College 
Wood 1984+; Kingwood Common 1986.78: Russell’s Water 


Common 1947t. 22: Lyneham sand pit 1983t. 31: 
Wychwood (Boswell); Singe Wood 1947{. 33: Tadmarton 
Heatht. 41: Bladon Heath (Crundwell). 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp). 54: Upper Wardington railway cutting 1968 
(Laflin). 


P. juniperinum Hedw. 

17 hectads. In similar situations to P. piliferwm and usually 
with it, but more widespread, being more tolerant of 
shade and competition. 59: Clifton Heatht; Nuneham 
Arboretum (Bloom). 68: College Wood?t; Burnt Platt 1971 
(Bowen). 78: Russell’s Water Commont; Nettlebed 
Common 1998 (O'Leary e¢ al.). 79: Shirburn Hill}; Pyrton 
Hill 1995 (Porley). 22: Foxholest. 31: Ramsden Heath 
(Boswell), 1977 (Bowen); Cogges Wood 1974 (Bowen). 
32: Choicehill Farm 1974 (Bowen). 33: Tadmarton Campt; 
Hook Norton railway cuttingt. 34: north of Balscote 1975 
(Bowen). 41: Bladon Heath (Crundwell). 43: Bloxham 1971 
(Laflin); Milton 1975 (Bowen). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp), 
1980 (Hughes); etc. 51: Stow Wood c. spor. 1969 (Corley); 
Whitecross Green Wood 1983}. 52: Hethe 1977 (Bowen). 
53: Shelswell Plantationt. 54: Upper Wardington railway 
cutting 1968 (Laflin). 61: Whitecross Green Wood 1985f. 


Atrichum undulatum (Hedw.) P. Beauv. var. undulatum 
Plate 86. 25 hectads. On base-deficient degraded earth, 
especially loam or clay, in woods; abundant in all suitable 
sites. Not recorded in 69, 77, 20, 23, 40, 45 and 62. 




































































Atrichum undulatum 
var. undulatum 


Ceratodon purpureus 
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TETRAPHIDACEAE 


Tetraphis pellucida Hedw. 

6 hectads. Rare, on rotting wood in woodland. 68: College 
Wood, 1984 (Sleath et al.). 78: Soundess Wood 1993 (Pool). 
79: Shirburn Hill 1963 (Perry). 22: Bould Wood 
(‘Foxholes’) c. spor. May 1945t, 1982t. 43: Iron Down 1975 
(Bowen). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp), 1860 (Boswell), c. 1966 
(Corley), c. 1980 (Steel). 


DIPHYSCIACEAE 


Diphyscium foliosum (Hedw.) D. Mohr. Near Henley, c. spor. 1914 
(Wrey); specimen in W Ingham’s herbarium (LDS). This is a 
remarkable example of an isolated occurrence of a predominantly 
northern and western species, the nearest stations being East Sussex 
and Herefordshire. It requires raw humus. 


BUXBAUMIACEAE 


Buxbaumia aphylla Hedw. 79: a few stems only, on raw humus 
amongst Calluna, Pishill Bank 1947¢. 


ARCHIDIACEAE 


Archidium alternifolium (Hedw.) Schimp. 

3 hectads. On base-deficient heavy earth in woodland rides; 
very local and apparently now rare. Druce (1922) confused 
this with Pleuridium subulatum (Hedw.) Lindb. 59: 
Roundhill Wood 1981 (Bloom). 79: Venus Wood, Chinnor 
1950. 31: Singe Wood 1947; Cogges Wood (Warburg); 
1968 (Perry). 


DICRANACEAE 


Pleuridium acuminatum Lindb. 

14 hectads. Local but widely distributed and frequent in 
suitable sites on recently bared base-deficient earth 
in recently felled woodland, banks by rides, in heathy 
pastures, sometimes on ant-hills, rarely in stubble fields; 
ephemeral. 59: e.g. Nuneham (Sibthorp), 1982 (Bloom). 
67: Green Dean Wood 1963 (Watson). 78: Peppard 1967 
(Watson). 79: Stokenchurch (Ayres); Crowell Hillt; 
Shirburn Hillt. 21: Taynton Bushest. 22: Lyneham sand 
pit. 31: e.g. Leafield 1936t; Rudges Barn 1986f. 33: 
Tadmarton (Druce). 34: north of Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 
41: e.g. Bladon Heath, stubble fieldt. 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp). 54: Wardington 1968 (Laflin). 60: Great 
Haseley, stubble field}. 63: Newton Purcell railway cutting. 


P. subulatum (Hedw.) Lindb. 

7 hectads. In similar habitats to P. acuminatum, and 
sometimes with it, but less frequent. 31: e.g. Ramsden 
Heath (Boswell); Stag’s Plain, Wychwoodt; Cogges Wood. 
33: Tadmarton, in pasture 1979 (Wigginton). 43: 


unlocalized (Wigginton). 50: between Shotover and 
Cuddesdon 1861 (Boswell); 1966-69 (Corley). 51: 
Kirtlington Park 1983. 52: Wheats Covert, Kirtlingtonf. 
61: Menmarsh 1968 (Perry). 


Pseudephemerum nitidum (Hedw.) Reimers 

13 hectads. Wet acid clay, ditch sides and rides in woods, 
especially on recently bared surfaces; very local, but usually 
abundant where present. 59: Lock Wood; Roundhill Wood 
1982 (Bloom). 68: Nuffield (Richards). 79: Hailey Woodt?; 
Crowell Wood (Corley). 21: Fifield Wood (Boswell). 22: 
Foxholes Woodt; Churchill Heath Wood (Brenan). 31: 
Cogges Wood 1977}. 32: Sarsgrove Wood 1991. 34: north 
of Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 41: Bladon Heath Wood 1949t; 
Castles Copset. 44: Clattercote 1971 (Laflin). 50: Stanton 
St John (Boswell); Horspath Common (Napier). 51: 
Whitecross Green Wood, abundant in recently cleared 
areas 1985{. 60: Waterperry Wood 1961 (Perry). 


Ditrichum cylindricum (Hedw.) Grout 

19 hectads. On base-deficient earth in arable land, bare 
earth of woodland rides, etc., present everywhere on 
suitable soils. Not recorded from 67, 69, 77, 20, 23, 30, 32, 
40, 42, 43, 54, 62, 70. EWJ has seen male and female plants, 
but not sporophytes. Presumably Napier’s plants from near 
the old mill, Wheatley in 1914, were fruiting as otherwise 
he would not have recognized them. It is a constant member 
of the flora of arable fields on base-deficient soils, where it 
does not remain undisturbed long enough to allow it to 
mature. It is often accompanied by Dicranella staphylina and 
care may be required to distinguish it from this and 
D. schreberiana and from D. heteromalla (Jones, 1953). 


D. gracile (Mitt.) Kunze 

D. crispatissimum (Mull. Hal.) Paris 

Recorded as D. flexicaule (Schimp.) Hampe until Smith 
(1993) drew attention to their separation in the British Isles. 
7 hectads. In old calcareous grassland, very local. A 
decreasing species with only 5 records since 1970, 
compared with 10 in the period 1935 to 1952. It does not 
tolerate deep shade but appears to enjoy some shelter. 
Sporophytes are almost unknown in Britain and it has no 
specialized means of vegetative dispersal; thus its chance 
of re-occupying a site from which it has been eliminated is 
slight, and it is confined to relicts of ancient grassland. 
69: Swyncombe Downs (Warburg). 78: Peppard Common 
1963 (Warburg & Perry). 79: Stokenchurch (Boswell); 
Beacon Hillt; Shirburn Hillt; Watlington Hiullt, 1980 
(Hughes); Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 
(Porley). 21: Taynton stone pits, rare 1986f, apparently 
increased 1996 (Porley). 31: Wychwood 1985 (Bloom), 
1985; Stonesfield pits 1938, not found in 1983f. 50: 
Headington Wick (Brenan); Holton (Boswell, 1872) 1945t; 
Lyehill quarries, Holton 1966 (Corley). 51: Fox Covert 
stone pit, Stowood 1950f. 


Ceratodon purpureus (Hedw.) Brid. 
Plate 87. 31 hectads. On base-deficient sandy ground, 
cinder, gravel or tarmacked paths, decaying wood and 
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thick old bark of trees. C. purpureus is calcifuge and perhaps 
slightly nitrophilous. Although so widespread it is by 
no means common over large areas of the vice-county 
with basic soils; here it is likely to be found on rotten 
fence posts, decaying tree stumps or on the thick spongy 
bark of old elders or willows. In contrast, in acid sands 
and gravels it is often abundant and may even occur in 
arable fields. In all hectads except 23. First record by 
Sibthorp. It was found bearing gemmae on a willow in 
Frenchay Road fen, Oxford, September 1987 by Bloom 
who finds that they are ‘not uncommon on plants growing 
on trees’. 


C. conicus (Hampe) Lindb. 

C. purpureus ssp. conicus (Hampe) Dixon 

9 hectads. Formerly widely distributed though local and 
usually only in small amounts on earth-capped limestone 
walls, usually on the top of the walls, but occasionally on 
ledges in the sides. As a result of the deterioration or 
rebuilding of old walls it has been lost from this habitat. It 
was remarkably abundant on the wall of EW]’s garden in 
Kirtlington from before 1957 until about 1976; the 
combined effects of the drought of 1975-76, of birds 
pecking into the crust of mosses, the slow erosion of the 
earth and the collapse of some lengths of the wall, have 
destroyed it. It was also found, very rarely, on hard stony 
ground in the garden where it still persists in very small 
amounts; it may be more frequent in this habitat than the 
records suggest, as it can be very difficult to find. 

The near-extinction of this species in the vice-county 
is our most grievous bryological loss. Oxon, together with 
the adjacent parts of VCs 32, 33 and 38, formed its 
headquarters in Britain, and it is nowhere common on 
the Continent. In our opinion it fully deserves the rank of 
species, which is denied only by those bryologists who have 
had little experience of it in the field. 

Records from walls from before 1955: 30: Ducklington. 
41: Woodstock 1909 (Jackson); Kirtlington. 50: near 
Coombe Wood c. spor.t. 51: Islipt. 70: Thamet. Recent 
records from earth and wall: 32: pavement by Enstone 
church 1982. 41: mud-capping of wall, Kirtlington 1961 
(Perry), now extinct; garden path, Kirtlington 1991f. 42: 
coping of Dashwood Lock, Kirtlington 1989t. 43: North 
Newington 1971 (Laflin); Barford St Michael 1982¢. 


Dicranella schreberiana (Hedw.) Dixon 

18 hectads. Widely distributed on basic earth, especially 
on wet clay, in stone- and clay-pits, woodland rides, ditch 
sides, fallow arable land, etc.; it is essentially a temporary 
colonist of newly exposed earth. Sporophytes rare. Young 
or depauperate forms may be confused with female plants 
of D. staphylina or with poorly developed Ditrichum 
cylindricum; these two plants are basifugous, but their 
ranges of tolerance overlap sufficiently with that of the 
basicolous D. schreberiana for them occasionally to occur 
together on neutral loams, as in Kirtlington Park. First 
record, 50: above Marston Copse c. spor. 1910 (Napier). 
Recorded from 59, 68, 78, 79, 20-22, 31, 32, 34, 41-44, 
50-52, 60. 


D. varia (Hedw.) Schimp. 

28 hectads. Basicolous, on wet sides of ditches, stream and 
river banks, woodland rides, stone pits, clay pits, calcareous 
grassland, and arable land. Usually sterile. First record, 
50: Shotover (Sibthorp). Probably in all hectads, but not 
recorded from 69, 77, 45, 54. 


D. staphylina H. Whitehouse 

12 hectads. Published as a new species in 1969 by Dr HLK 
Whitehouse who had collected it at Great Haseley in 1968, 
it is very widely distributed and frequent in arable land 
on base-deficient loams. Some of the earlier records of 
D. varia from stubble fields on Greensand and Shotover 
Sands are this species; the earliest Oxon collection is from 
a stubble field at Nuneham Courtenay 1945t. The 
perichaetial bracts of female plants have a somewhat 
enlarged base with a squarrose lamina, making confusion 
with depauperate D. schreberiana possible. Recorded from 
59, 20, 22, 31, 40-44, 51, 52, 60. 


D. rufescens (With.) Schimp. 3 hectads. Very local, on wet base- 
deficient clay or loam on ditch sides or stream banks in woods. 79: 
path near top of Shirburn Hill 1946t. 22: Foxholes Wood 1945f. 
32: copse by the Glyme north-west of Enstone 1945f. 


D. cerviculata (Hedw.) Schimp. On wet anaerobic peaty ground; 
suitable sites no longer exist in the County. 50: Shotover (Sibthorp, 
Baxter); Bullingdon Bog 1861, 1872 (Boswell). 


D. heteromalla (Hedw.) Schimp. 

Plate 88. 27 hectads. Abundant but calcifuge, and therefore 
rare over the large areas with basic soil. On degraded soil 
in heathy grassland, hedgebanks and woodland, especially 
on banks and rides, but also on the woodland floor. First 
record, 50: Shotover (Sibthorp). Sporophytes common. 
In all hectads except 20, 23, 40, 45, 70. 


Dicranoweisia cirrata (Hedw.) Lindb. ex Milde 

32 hectads. On tree boles and wooden fence rails; enjoys 
shelter but not deep shade, and thus tends to occur on the 
margins of woods and in hedgerows, where it is one of our 
commonest corticolous mosses. Rare on sandstone. First 
recorded by Boswell (1885) from ‘thatch of an old shed at 
Ascott-under-Wychwood, in plenty, March 1879. The shed 
has subsequently been removed, and at present I know of 
no other Oxfordshire site for this moss.’ He had made 
copious collections. By 1910 it was to be found close to 
Oxford, though Napier did not record it in 1909, his first 
season of collecting. By 1935 it was common and 
widespread in the County, but comparison of records made 
in 1935-1950 with records made in 1970-1990 shows that 
it has continued to increase and has become more frequent 
on basic bark such as that of ash, elder and willow. D. cirrata 
is strongly acidophilous as has been shown by its occurrence 
in Kirtlington churchyard only on a red sandstone cross. 
Its increase in Oxon during the last hundred years is a 
striking example of the effect of acid rain which seems to 
favour it. There are recent records from all hectads; it 
fruits freely (see Jones, 1991). 
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Dicranum bonjeanii De Not. 

4 hectads. In sheltered places in calcareous grassland, very 
local. Usually considered by British bryologists to be a plant 
of bogs, and recognizable by its undulate leaves but this is 
not the case in Oxon. The forms that grow in these dry 
calcareous habitats do not have undulate leaves, and in the 
field their separation with certainty from D. scoparium 
(which often accompanies them) is almost impossible; 
thus D. bonjeanii is probably sometimes overlooked. 
78: Warburg Reserve, on tree stump in scrub (L & W). 
79: Watlington Hill, the upper slopes, in grasslandt{; 
Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 31: Wychwood, on steep slopes 
of spoil from old stone pit 1946; this was the var. 
calcareum Braithw. — doubtless only a xeromorphic 
modification — which Boswell also found in Wychwood, 1968 
(Perry). In 1985 the slope was covered with hawthorn scrub 
and D. bonjeanu could not be found. 50: Shotover 1819 
(Baxter) (Purton, 1821). 


D. scoparium Hedw. 

Plate 89. 26 hectads. In rough grassland, woodland rides, 
and on the bases and lower parts of the boles of trees in 
woods; calcifuge and requiring shelter. Sporophytes rare. 
Widely distributed but because of its calcifuge nature it is 
relatively rare over large tracts of highly cultivated 
calcareous country, though even here it is sometimes found 
where a sufficient mat of vegetation debris isolates it from 
the mineral soil. In woods on limestone it is usually 
confined to tree boles. First recorded by Sibthorp. Not 
recorded from 67, 77, 20, 23, 45, 62. 


D. majus Sm. 

7 hectads. Almost confined to acid ground in Chiltern 
beechwoods, where it is locally frequent in 67, 68, 78, 79, 
70. Elsewhere only in 31: Singe Wood (Boswell); still there 
though rare in 1952¢. 50: Shotover (Sibthorp). 


D. tauricum Sapjegin 

D. strictum Schleich. 

6 hectads. Increasing but still rare; like D. flagellare, 
D. montanum and Dicranoweisia cirrata it is doubtless an 
immigrant favoured by acid rain. 67: Bottom Wood, on 
beech 1951 (Watson); on a visit to Bottom Wood in 1981 
Dr Watson formed the impression that it had increased. 
68: Wroxhill Wood 1983-84 (Watson). 78: Nettlebed 
Common 1998 (O’Leary et al.). 31: Wychwood, on 
hawthorn, rare 1969, 1985t. 50: Shotover 1975 (Bowen). 
60: Waterperry Wood 1964 (Chamberlain). 


D. montanum Hedw. 

4 hectads. Increasing though still very local and in most 
of its stations rare, on tree boles in woods and dead wood 
in woodland; especially on oak and birch (see Jones, 1991). 
It is possibly favoured by acid rain. 22: Foxholes Wood, 
covering a dead birch 1985. 30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe, 
stunted, one patch 1984t. 31: Cogges Wood, on bases of 
oak and on fallen branches, locally frequent, 1949-1980%; 
Wychwood 1965 (White). 41: Freeland Lodge, oak stump 
1945¢; on birch at Wootton 1983 (Wigginton). 
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D. flagellare Hedw. 
60: Waterperry Wood, on stump 1949 (Warburg), 1963 
(Perry). 


Campylopus fragilis (Brid.) Bruch e/ al. 2 hectads. Very rare, 
probably only casual. 78: Peppard Common, on leaf mould on a 
flinty bank near the chalk pit 1924 (Binstead)t. 31: near Finstock 
1887 (Boswell)t. 


C. pyriformis (Schultz) Brid. var. pyriformis 

9 hectads. Local, though abundant in some sites. On raw 
humus in heathy ground, occasionally on rotting stumps. 
Sporophytes rare; there seem to be no records from Oxon 
though there are several from VC 22. Only the type variety 
has been recorded. Almost all records come from south of 
the ’20 Northing’ and can be related to the old areas of 
forest. It has doubtless decreased as a result of the spread 
of cultivation, but is probably more frequent in the 
Chilterns than the few records suggest. 59: many records 
from the Nuneham-Clifton Heath area. 68: College Wood 
1977 (Watson). 78: Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg 
& Perry); Warburg Reserve, on stump in scrub (L & W). 
22: Foxholes Wood 1945t, 1983t. 31: Ramsden Heath 
(Boswell); Wychwood, Stag’s Plain area 1940, 1983; 
Cogges Wood (Corley). 33: Tadmarton Camp?. 41: North 
Leigh Common 1962 (Perry). 50: Headington Wick 
(Boswell) (Boswell, 1872); many records from the 
Shotover district. 51: Stow Wood 1969 (Corley). 
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C. flexuosus (Hedw.) Brid. 

8 hectads. Rare but widely distributed in woodland, usually 
in very small amounts on decaying stumps or logs. 59: 
Nuneham Arboretum 1963 (Warburg & Perry). 68: College 
Wood 19841; Heath End (Hughes); Kingwood Common 
1986t. 78: Henley (card). 22: Foxholes Wood 1983f. 31: 
Wychwood (Boswell); Cogges Woodt{. 50: Shotover 
(Baxter); Stanton Great Wood 1986f. 51: Stow Wood 1966 
(Corley); Kirtlington Park 1983. 61: Whitecross Green 
Wood 1985t. 


C. introflexus (Hedw.) Brid. 

12 hectads. The spread of this introduced species over 
Britain between 1941, when it was first found in Sussex, and 
1994, by which time it ranged from Loch Ness to the Lizard 
Peninsula, is perhaps the most remarkable development of 
the present century in the British bryological flora. In Oxon 
it was first recorded on Kingwood Common in 1968 (though 
it had been found on Snelsmore Common near Newbury in 
VC 22 as early as 1954); it is now to be found in most parts 
of Oxon, usually in small colonies as though recently arrived, 
and not yet occupying all suitable habitats. C. introflexus is 
calcifuge but is less confined to raw humus and heathy 
ground than is C. pyriformis and can rapidly become very 
abundant following the felling of a tree crop (as it has done 
in Bagley Wood, VC 22) or following a fire. It is also a 
colonizer of rotting logs and stumps and is also found on 
sandy or gritty ground for example on woodland rides. 
59: Nuneham Arboretum, one patch 1980%, c. spor. 1982 
(Bloom), not recorded there 1963 by Warburg & Perry. 
68: Kingwood Common, on a felled area at the edge of 
Bear Wood 1968 (Ambrose); Wroxhill Wood, on decaying 
wood (Watson); College Wood 1984; Heath End, 
Checkendon (Hughes). 78: Warburg Reserve, on tree stump 
1980 (L & W). 79: Pyrton Hill c. spor. 1995 (Porley). 22: 
Lyneham sand pit 1981, a single patch on newly dug sand, 
since destroyed by cultivationt. 31: Wychwood 1982 
(Bloom). 32: Choicehill Farm, old railway track 1974 
(Bowen). 50: Sidlings Copse 19821; Stanton Great Wood 
1986t, two cushions. 51: Whitecross Green Wood, a small 
patch by ride near west margin of the wood 1985t. 60: 
(Bowen). 61: Whitecross Green Wood 1995 (R Woodell)f. 
63: Finmere railway cutting 1984. 
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Campylopus introflexus eee taxifolius 


Leucobryum glaucum (Hedw.) Angstr. 

7 hectads. Locally frequent on raw humus and rotting wood 
in beech and beech-oak woods on the Chiltern Plateau in 
67, 68, 78, 79; very rare elsewhere. Occasionally on rotting 
tree stumps. Sporophytes not recorded. 67: Cane End 
Woods 1950 (Watson). 68: e.g. Nettlebed Woods 
(Sibthorp); Heath Endt; Withy Copse 1968 (AJ Richards). 
78: Stonor Parkt; Windmill Hill, bare ground under beech 
1996 (Perry). 79: Crowell Hillt. 22: Foxholes Wood, two 
small cushions on an old oak stump 1985f. 31 or 41: 
Eynsham Heath (Sibthorp). 31: Finstock Heath (Boswell). 
60: Waterperry Wood 1964 (Chamberlain). 


L. juniperoideum (Brid) Mill. Hal. 

Resembles slender forms of L. glaucum, and in the absence 
of sporophytes sometimes very difficult to separate from 
that species, though characteristically with a laxer habit 
and more secund leaves. It grows in similar habitats to, 
and usually with, L. glaucum, but its distribution is still 
imperfectly known, as its status had long been doubted 
until Crundwell (1972) defined its diagnostic features more 
clearly. It is chiefly in the west of the country that it is 
frequent, and it seems to be very rare in Oxon, with so far 
only one record from the vice-county. 68: College Wood 
1984 (Bloom). 


FISSIDENTACEAE 


Fissidens viridulus (Sw.) Wahlenb. 

11 hectads. There has long been confusion over plants 
included under the names Fissidens viridulus, F. pusillus and 
F. minutulus, both in the correct definition of the taxa and 
in their nomenclature, so that in the absence of specimens 
it is impossible to be certain to what taxa many of the 
records apply. Smith (1978) included all forms under 
F. viridulus with a variety tenuifolius (Boul.) A.J.E. Smith, a 
procedure which few British bryologists accept. Corley 
(1981) has done much to clarify the situation, and his 
treatment is followed here. Most of the plants that were 
referred in Jones (1953) to F. viridulus and its var. lylei 
Wilson are correctly referred to F. viridulus, while most 
of the plants referred to F. puszllus Wilson (or elsewhere 
to F. minutulus auct.) are F. gracilifolius Brugg.-Nan. 
& Nyholm, though a few may be F. pusillus. It is possible 
also that some records of F. viridulus or F. pusillus may 
have been F. limbatus Sull. which has been recorded from 
VC 22, where, however, it is apparently rare, but not yet 
recorded from Oxon. It is not possible to distinguish 
between F. viridulus and F. incurvus in the absence of 
sporophytes. 

F. viridulus grows on heavy basic earth in hedgebanks, 
ditch sides, stone- and clay-pits, etc. Occasional and local. 
69: ditch at Chalgrovet. 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 
79: Watlington Hill, in chalk grassland (Crundwell), 1961 
(Perry); Venus Wood, Crowell 1950. 21: ‘Taynton stone 
pit 1949t. 22: stone pit at Kingham 1947. 31: near Hailey 
c. 1856 (Boswell) as F. pusillust. 33: Hook Norton railway 
cutting 1982. 41: Washford Pits, Kirtlington 1960, 
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1989. 42: bank of the River Dorn south of Barton Abbey 
1948t. 50: Bayswater Mill 1945t; Sidlings Copse 1979f. 
52: Kirtlington Park 1962f. 


F. pusillus (Wilson) Milde 

3 hectads. On chalk, limestone or sandstone rocks in the 
shade, apparently very rare in VC 23. 30: Home Wood 
1984 (Sleath et al.). 31 or 41: North Leigh (Corley). 50: 
Shotover, on sandstone boulder 1969 (Corley). 


F. gracilifolius Brugg.-Nan. & Nyholm 

F. pusillus var. tenuifolius (Boul.) Podp. 

10 hectads. Very local, but often abundant where it occurs, 
on Oolitic limestone, especially where soft or shaley and 
moist, in deep shade in woods. 68: Wroxhill Wood, on 
chalk (Watson). 79: Beacon Hill 1994 (Porley). 21: 
Tangley Woods 1968 (Corley); Taynton Pits 1986t. 23: 
1969 (Laflin). 31: Wychwood 1946f, 1985t; abundant in 
the woods by the Evenlode, e.g. East End 1939; Wilcote 
Wood 1961 (Perry), Ashford Bridge 1983. 32: Heythrop 
Park 1982t. 33: Swalcliffe 1971 (Laflin). 41: (card). 44: 
Drayton 1971 (Laflin). 50: Coombe Wood 1940 Brenan; 
Holton stone pit 1966 (Corley). 


F. incurvus Starke ex Rohl. 

23 hectads. On basic clay or loam on banks in the sides of 
ditches, shaded rides in woods, in stone pits, limestone 
or chalk grassland, etc. Frequent throughout the area, 
though usually in small amounts. Not recorded from 
69, 77-79, 23, 32, 45, 54, 62. First record by Boswell 
(1872). The following are records made since 1980. 
21: Taynton Quarries, rare 1996 (Porley). 30: Home Wood, 
Cokethorpet. 31: Stonesfield slate pitst; Whitehill Woodf. 
33: Hook Norton railway cuttingt. 41: Kirtlington, 
Washford Pitst; Blenheim 1982 (Bloom). 50: Sidlings 
Copset. 51: Prattle Wood, Noket; Kirtlington Park. 
52: Graven Hill Woodt. 53: Souldern, hedge bankf. 
61: Whitecross Green Wood, very abundant in recently 
cleared areas 1985t. 63: Spilsmere Wood 1990f. 70: 
Thame Park. 


F. bryoides Hedw. 

Plate 90. 13 hectads. On base-deficient degraded earth, 
especially loam or clay in similar habitats to F. incurvus 
but distinctly calcifuge. It is by far our commonest Fissidens 
on acid soils, but is rare or absent over large areas of the 
County where basic soils predominate. It has been 
recorded from all hectads except 69, 23, 45 and 62, but 
some of these may have been without microscopic 
examination to distinguish it from F. incurvus. There 
are reliable records made recently from the following 
hectads. 59: Roundhill Woodt, 1982 (Bloom); Nuneham 
Arboretum 1982 (Bloom). 68: Cleeve (Watson). 78: 
Warburg Reserve (L & W). 21, 22: Foxholes Woodt?. 31: 
Rudges Barn Woodf. 32: Heythrop Parkt; Sarsgrove Wood 
1991t. 41: North Leigh Common 1969 (Perry); Blenheim 
1982 (Bloom). 50: Shotover Spinneyt. 52: Middleton 
Stoney}. 60: Fernhill Woodt. 63: Spilsmere Woodt. 70: 
Chinnor Hillt. 


F. crassipes Wilson ex Bruch et al. 

13 hectads. On stones in canals, rivers and streams where 
it is submerged for most of the time in flowing calcareous 
water; often abundant on the masonry and woodwork of 
locks, weirs and bridges. Most records are from the 
‘Thames, the Cherwell and the Oxford Canal, but it is also 
in the Glyme, the Evenlode and the Windrush, and in other 
bodies of water provided they are sufficiently permanent, 
e.g. around the outlet of the lake in Kirtlington Park. First 
record from the canal at ‘Kedlington’ 1865 (Holliday)t. 
Recorded from 59, 21, 30-32, 41-43, 45, 50, 51, 63, 70. 


F. exilis Hedw. 

12 hectads. On recently exposed base-deficient clay in 
woods, on rides, ditch sides and recently felled sites; local, 
often in very small amounts, but occasionally abundant. It 
has probably declined as a result of the cessation of 
coppicing. 59: Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom); Roundhill Wood 
1982 (Bloom). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Crowell 
(Corley). 30: Tar Wood (Boswell). 31: Cogges Woodt; 
Singe Wood{; Rudges Barn Woodf. 32: Sarsgrove Wood 
1991t. 41: Pinsley Wood (Crundwell); The Thrift, 
Freelandt; Blenheim 1982 (Bloom). 42: Worton Wood 
(Perry); Tackley Heath}. 50: Shotovert; Stanton Great 
Wood 1986t; Bayswater Mill 1968 (Perry). 51: Water Eaton 
1861 (Holliday); Stanton Little Woodt. 60: Waterperry 
Wood 1961 (Perry); Fernhill Wood 1983¢. 61: Whitecross 
Green Wood, luxuriant in some recently cleared areas 
1985tf. 


F. taxifolius Hedw. var. taxifolius 

31 hectads. On heavy basic earth in woods, ditch- and 
stream-banks, hedge banks, chalk and limestone grassland 
and stubble fields. Much our most abundant species of 
Fissidens, first recorded by Sibthorp. With sporophytes in 
79, 31, 50, 51. Recorded from all hectads except 23. 


F. dubius P. Beauv. 

F. cristatus Wilson ex Mitt. 

4 hectads. In old chalk and limestone grassland, very local. 
Jones (1953) noted that it is difficult to distinguish between 
the forms of F. dubius and F. adianthoides which occur in 
dry calcareous grassland, although the two species are 
cytologically distinct. F. dubius tends to have smaller 
laminal cells than F. adianthoides but the two overlap in 
range and plants with cells in the range of the overlap are 
frequent. F. dubius is also distinguished by having some 
cells of the leaf locally bistratose, but the bistratose areas 
are sometimes so few and so small that they are easily 
overlooked. 

Plants which are typical F. dubius have been recorded 
from the following hectads. 79: Watlington Hill 1945f, 
1992 (Porley); Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 
1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton stone pits{, frequent 1996 
(Porley). 31: Stonesfield slate pits 1938 (Brenan); 
Wychwood 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 50: Sidlings Copse 
(Brenan), 1983 (Bloom). Plants with somewhat larger cells 
have been recorded from the following. 69: Swyncombe 
Downs 1983 (Sleath); Watlington Hillt. 31: East Endtf. 41: 
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bank in the Glyme valley above Woodstockt. 50: bank of 
Brometum above Bayswater Milt. 70: Chinnor Hill 
(Warburg). To which species these last plants are best 
referred is a matter of opinion and may eventually depend 
on cytological investigation. 


F. adianthoides Hedw. 

7 hectads. Fully typical plants are characteristic of the 
calcareous fens of the limestone country, where they are 
declining in frequency. 68: Warren Bank 1974 (Bowen). 
79: Watlington Hill 1963 (Perry); Beacon Hill 1994 
(Porley). 31: Wychwood (Boswell), frequent in 1945 but 
not found in 1985f. 32: Choicehill Farm, old railway track 
1974 (Bowen). 50: Bullingdon Bog (Sibthorp), still there 
1989; Headington Wick (Boswell), still there 1979. 52: 
Fritwell 1972 (Bowen). 60: Latchford Bog 1945 (Brenan). 


Octodiceras fontanum (Bach. Pyl.) Lindb. 

6 hectads. On stones and wood submerged in slow-moving 
nutrient-rich water, associated with Fissidens crassipes. 
Occasional throughout the length of the Thames and the 
Oxford Canal, along which it seems to have spread 
recently. Most records from the Thames, however, are 
from the Berks bank on which the towing path lies. The 
Cherwell, Evenlode and Windrush have too fast a current. 
Octodiceras appears to enjoy some pollution. 78: Henley 
1921 (Richards). 40-43: in the canal from Kidlington at 
least to Adderbury, especially by bridges and locks 1978- 
82+. 50: the Thames by Folly Bridge, 1935 etc.t; canal at 
Hythe Bridge Street, Oxfordt, 19614, in canal 10 cm below 
water level 1989 (Porley). Bloom reported in 1995 that it 
was growing very low down on concrete banks by the 
‘Thames, its descent perhaps being caused by the wash from 
boats. 


ENCALYPTACEAE 


Encalypta streptocarpa Hedw. 

11 hectads. Banks in stone pits and on steep chalk slopes, 
especially in beech woods; rarely on old walls. Frequent in 
the Chilterns, rare in the limestone districts. 67: Green 
Dean Wood, roadside bank, (Watson). 78: Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 79: Kingston Hill (Boswell); Howe Wood, 
Watlingtont; Watlington Hill, upper slopes amongst old 
juniper 1945{, 1992, 1995 (Porley); Aston Rowant 1994, 
1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Burford 
(Boswell); Asthall Leigh (Boswell); Taynton Quarries 1996 
(Porley). 31: Wychwood (Boswell), 1968 (Perry); Stonesfield 
slate pits (Boswell), 1961 (Perry). 32: Ditchley Park 19837. 
33: Hook Norton railway cutting, luxuriant 19827. 41: 
Blenheim Park 1982 (Bloom). 42: Dean Plantation 1969 
(Perry). 50: Holton stone pit 1872 (Boswell); still there 
but rare inc. 1945. 53: Souldern 1984 f. 


E. vulgaris Hedw. 

Plate 91. 11 hectads. Earth cappings of limestone walls 
and stony ground in stone pits, widely distributed though 
local throughout the limestone country, but declining as a 


result of the deterioration of walls and stone pits, and now 
rare. Most records are from the Jurassic limestones. 21: 
Taynton stone pit 1986, rare 1996 (Porley). 31: 
Wychwood 1968 (Perry); North Leigh 1971 (Laflin). 33: 
Hook Norton railway cutting 1982t. 41: Kirtlington, 
garden wall until c. 1980¢; Long Hanborough 1974 
(Bowen). 50: Lyehill quarries 1966 (Bowen). 52: 
Kirtlington Park, north wall 1952t. 53: Souldern 19847. 
In addition there are records from before 1950 from 32, 
40, 43 or 44 and 51. 


POTTIACEAE 


Eucladium verticillatum (Brid.) Bruch ef al. 

7 hectads. On wet limestone and mortar, especially around 
highly calcareous springs; rare though locally abundant. 
Sporophytes not recorded. 21: Taynton Bushes, tufa by 
spring, 1945t, 1996 (Porley). 31: Wychwood, springs, 
1985, 1997 (O'Leary et al.). 32: Heythrop Park, by springs, 
1982t; Dean Grove 1969 (Corley). 41: Blenheim Park, by 
spring, 1940 (Cruttwell)t; Bladon stone pit 1951f; 
Kirtlington, Pigeon Lock, 1945, now gonet; Washford 
Pitst. 42: Northbrook Lock 1949, now gonet; Dean 
Plantation 1969 (Perry). 50: Oxford Botanic Garden, on 
bricks of the stovet and outside the plant houses 1991 
(Bloom); Bayswater Mill 1945t; Headington Wick 1968 
(Perry). Seems to have gone from its habitats by the Oxford 
Canal, probably as a result of eutrophication of the water 
(Jones, 1991). 52: Hill House tunnel 1978 (Perry). 


Weissia controversa Hedw. var. controversa 

10 hectads. On dry earth in hedge banks, woodland rides, 
thin turf, etc. on chalk and limestone or on sandy soil, 
whether calcareous or not. It cannot safely be separated 
from W. brachycarpa var. obliqua except when sporophytes 
are nearly mature in spring and early summer; consequently 
early-dated records which are unsupported by specimens 
are doubtful. Widely distributed but local. 68: near Cleeve 
1983-84 (Watson). 68 or 78: Peppard (Richards). 69: Dame 
Lys Hillt. 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Stokenchurch 
(Boswell); Radnage (Boswell); Watlington Hillt, 1993 
(Porley); Beacon Hill 1968 (Perry). 21: Taynton stone pits 
1949t, 1996 (Porley). 31: Stonesfield slate pitst. 41: North 
Leigh Commont. 43: (card, Wigginton). 50: Shotover 
(Sibthorp); Stow Wood, Beckley, etc. (Boswell). 63: Finmere 
railway cutting 19847. 


W. rutilans (Hedw.) Lindb. 

Usually on recently exposed clay, very rare. 68: east edge 
of Kingwood Common, Peppard, on earthy bank, 1956 
(Watson) — the only record. 


W. brachycarpa (Nees & Hornsch.) Jur. var. brachycarpa 
W. microstoma (Hedw.) Mull. Hal. var. brachycarpa 

(Nees & Hornsch.) Mill. Hal. 

51: near The Moat, Menmarsh, in grass ley 1958 
(Warburg); Oddington Grange, soil under grass crop 1969 


(Perry). 
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W. brachycarpa var. obliqua M.O. Hill 

W. microstoma (Hedw.) Mull. Hal. var. microstoma 

13 hectads. In similar situations to W. controversa and 
sometimes found with it; probably the commoner of the 
two, and the more likely to be found on base-deficient 
soils. 68: Cleeve 1983-84 (Watson). 69: Watlington Hillf. 
78: Peppard Common (Warburg & Perry). 79: Aston 
Rowant (Warburg & Perry); 1994 (Porley); Shirburn Hill 
1995 (Porley); Watlington Hill 1992, 1995 (Porley). 21: 
Taynton bushes 1978 (Bowen). 22: (card). 31: Stonesfield 
slate pitst; Wychwood 1985 (Bloom). 33: Tadmarton 
Heatht. 41: North Leigh Commonf. 50: between Shotover 
and Bullingdon Green 1872 (Boswell); Holton Pits 
(Napier), etc. 51: (card). 52: Middleton Stoneyt. 63: 
Finmere railway cutting 1984f. 


W. rostellata (Brid.) Lindb. On wet base-deficient clay in woodland 
ride, very rare. 51 or 61: Whitecross Green Wood 1945t — the 
only record. Not seen in 1983 or 1985. 


W. multicapsularis (Sm.) Mitt. 

On wet clay in woodland ride, very rare. 31: Cogges Wood 
1949, abundant over a small areat, 1962-68 (Perry). The 
only site in VC 23. A national rarity. 


W. longifolia Mitt. Records made before 1978 as 
W. crispa (Hedw.) Mitt. did not differentiate between the 
varieties longifolia and angustifolia. Smith (1978) 
clarified the distinction and pointed out that var. 
longifolia was characteristic of arable land, the var. 
angustifolia of uncultivated land. Both are strongly 
calcicolous. Plants are therefore here allocated to one 
or the other variety according to the habitat and older 
records for which habitat is not known have been 
omitted. Records where the variety has been verified by 
examination of the specimen are underlined. Usually 
abundant where present. 


W. longifolia Mitt. var. longifolia 
6 hectads. In stubble fields. 79: Watlington Hill 1995 
(Porley). 20 or 21: Westwell 1940. 22: Cornwell 1947¢. 


31: Wychwood 1985 (Bloom). 43: Bodicote 1980 
(Wigginton). 51: Bletchingdont; Kirtlington Park 1968¢; 


Oddington Grange, on soil under grass crop 1969 (Perry). 


W. longifolia Mitt. var. angustifolia (Baumgartner) 
Crundw. & Nyholm 

7 hectads. In chalk and limestone grassland. 67: Hardwick 
Slope, Mapledurham (Watson). 68: Goring 1976 (Bowen) 


(as W. crispa). 78: Warburg Reserve _(L & W). 79: Shirburn 


Hill 1951, 1995 (Porley); Watlington Hillf, 1992, 1995 
(Porley). 31: Pool Bottomt. 41: Woodstock 1946t. 50: 


above Bayswater Mill 1945¢. 


Tortella tortuosa (Hedw.) Limpr. 

4 hectads. Calcareous rock and turf; very local and rare, 
apparently requiring more shelter and atmospheric 
humidity than prevail in Oxon, thus now confined to the 
highest parts of the Chilterns and the Cotswolds. 79: upper 
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slopes of Watlington Hill, northern aspect 1949f, 1980 
(Hughes), c. 1982 (Watson); Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 
21: Widford (Boswell); Taynton Quarries, rare 1996 
(Porley). 22: Chastleton, north side of old wall 1949¢f. 31: 
Asthall Leigh (Boswell); Wilcote 1969 (Perry). 


T. inflexa (Bruch) Broth. 

3 hectads. 67: Gatehampton, sunny south-west facing slope 
on chalk 1959 (Harley & Warburg). 79: Watlington Hill 
with immature sporophytes 1992 (Porley); Aston Rowant 
1994 (Porley). 31: Churchill Copse, Wychwood 1997 
(Porley), 1997 (O’Leary et al.). An easily overlooked species 
which was not recognized in Britain until 1957; probably 
more frequent in the Chilterns, but a southern species, 
here near the northern limit of its main British distribution. 


T. inclinata (Hedw. f.) Limpr. 50: Holton stone pit, ‘rare and 
stunted’ 1872 (Boswell). Last recorded there in 1909-10 by Napier 
‘in fine large tufts, abundant over a small area’. Napier also 
recorded it from ‘above Bayswater Mill’. Holton pit has been 
searched for it many times since 1935, while Brenan and EW] 
searched what they believed to be the Bayswater locality in 1945, 
but the species has not been re-found. 


Trichostomum crispulum Bruch 

6 hectads. Rare and local in old calcareous grassland. 69: 
Watlington 1971 (Laflin). 79: Watlington Hill, on steep 
slopes just above the Parish chalk pit, locally frequent 
1949t, 1992, 1995 (Porley); Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 
21: Taynton Quarries, 1996 (Porley). 31: Wychwood 1997 
(O’Leary et al.). 50: Holton stone pit 1886 (Boswell); on 
rock ledges 1940; Forest Hill 1966 (Corley). 70: Chinnor 
Hill, very local, 1983f. 


Pottiopsis caespitosa (Bruch ex Brid.) Blockeel & A.J.E.Sm. 
Pottia caespitosa (Bruch ex Brid.) Mull. Hal. 

2 hectads. Rare and local, on hard chalk earth; a southern 
species, also rare in Europe. 79: Aston Rowant 1994 
(Porley). 70: Chinnor Hill 1966 (Goater). 


Pleurochaete squarrosa (Brid.) Lindb. In warm, dry, stony ground 
or turf on limestone, very rare. 50: Holton stone pits 1872 
(Boswell); Napier could not find it here in 1909; bank above 
Bayswater Mill 1912 (Napier), 1945 (Brenan & Jones). The site is 
a south-facing steep bank in Stanton St John parish and was 
dominated by a thin sward of Bromopsis erecta with Festuca ovina; 
probably in Napier’s time it would have been more heavily grazed 
and more open. Pleurochaete is a southern plant which is usually 
very stunted as far north as this, but plants brought from the 
Mediterranean coast grew without protection in EW]’s garden for 
twenty years. 


Dialytrichia mucronata (Brid.) Broth. 

Cinclidotus mucronatus (Brid.) Machado 

7 hectads. On tree boles and stones on top of the flood 
zone of our larger streams; often only in small amounts, 
but locally abundant; sporophytes not recorded. Frequent 
by the Thames and the Evenlode; also by the Dorn. It may 
perhaps be overlooked for Syntrichia latifolia which grows 
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in similar habitats but at a lower level, and is much more 
abundant; it is nevertheless remarkable that Boswell did 
not record the plant in Oxon, the first record being by 
Napier, from Addison’s Walk, Magdalen College, Oxford 
(see Jones, 1991). 59: Clifton Hampden; Lock Wood 1982 
(Bloom); Abingdon 1989 (Bloom); Culham 1995 (Bloom). 
31: the Evenlode at Ashford Bridge 1983%. 40: Wolvercote, 
verge of canal 1936}; Medley Weir 1969 (Corley). 41: Mill 
Wood, Long Hanborough 1963 (Perry); the Evenlode at 
Long Hanborough 1986f. 42: bank of the Dorn near 
Purgatory 1948t. 44: Bourton 1971 (Laflin). 50: Christ 
Church Meadowt; Grandpont (Corley). 


Pseudocrossidium hornschuchianum (Schultz) R.H. Zander 
Barbula hornschuchiana Schultz 

27 hectads. In similar situations to B. convoluta, on well-lit 
paths, hard bare ground, etc., and on old walls. Frequent 
and widely distributed but much overlooked. Sporophytes 
recorded in 50: Grandpont (Corley). In all hectads except 
77, 22, 23, 54, 60. 


P. revolutum (Brid.) R.H. Zander 

Barbula revoluta Brid. 

17 hectads. Chiefly on old walls, especially those with soft 
crumbling mortar; also sometimes on earth cappings of 
walls and on ledges and hard ground in stone pits. 
Throughout the limestone districts, but rather local; 
sporophytes rare. 59: Clifton Hampdent; Culham Church 
1989 (Bloom). 20: Little Faringdon. 21: Taynton Quarries 
1967 (Laflin). 32: Choicehill Farm, old railway cutting 1974 
(Bowen); Heythrop Park 1982. 33: Hook Norton railway 
cutting 1982}. 40: Medley Weir 1969 (Corley). 41: many 
records. 42: Tackley 19871. 43: Broughton 1971 (Laflin). 
45: east of Claydon 1967 (Laflin). 50, 51: many records. 52: 
Middleton Stoneyt. 53: Souldern 1984f. 60: Tiddington{; 
Great Miltont. 61: Piddington 1968 (Perry). 70: Thamet. 


Bryoerythrophyllum reeurvirostrum (Hedw.) P.C. Chen 
Barbula recurvirostra (Hedw.) Dixon 

28 hectads. On old walls, especially with crumbling mortar, 
in stone pits, on Oolite or chalk in woods and on steep 
banks of hard chalk earth in woods; occasionally in chalk 
grassland and on boles of trees. Widely distributed and 
frequent; recorded from all hectads except 20, 23, 43, 60. 


Leptodontium gemmascens (Mitt. ex Hunt) Braithw. 

70: near Thame, thatched roof of barn, 1967 (Birks & 
Little). A southern species long known only from thatch 
and reproducing only by gemmae, it has always been rare 
and fleeting. Its recent discovery on senescent grass 
tussocks in heathland in Hertfordshire and Suffolk suggests 
that it may be found on some of the Chiltern commons. 


Gyroweisia tenuis (Hedw.) Schimp. 

10 hectads. Widely distributed in the limestone districts, 
but rare and usually in very small amounts and sterile. On 
soft limestone, brick or old mortar in crevices of masonry 
or recesses in steep banks, usually where there is slight 
seepage of water, hence especially on bridges and in 


retaining walls. It is rarer now than in the 1940s as a result 
of repointing and other repairs to masonry, but can still 
be found, e.g. beneath the footbridge in the University 
Parks in Oxford. It varies greatly in luxuriance from one 
season to the next and, as Dr HLK Whitehouse has shown, 
can survive periods of drought by means of protonemal 
bulbils embedded in the substratum. 21: Taynton Pits 
1945f, 1986f, c. spor. 1996 (Porley); T'aynton Bushes, tufa 
by spring, 1945t. 31: Wychwood 1946f, 1985t, 1997 
(O'Leary et al.); Ashford Bridge Wood 1983. 32: Enstone, 
by the Glyme, 1945{; Dean Grove c. spor. 1969 (Corley). 
33: Hook Norton railway cutting 1983. 41: Blenheim Park 
(Boswell, Bloom); Bletchingdon, by the canal c. spor.t. 42: 
Tackley Church 1987%. 50: Oxford Botanic Garden 1991 
(Bloom); Bayswater Mill 1945f. 51: Bletchingdon Church 
1945t, 1990. 60: Great Haseley 1946¢; Tiddington 
railway bridge 1946t. 70: Thame Park church 1987f. 


Barbula convoluta Hedw. 

29 hectads. One of our commonest mosses, on paths, bare 
stony ground, cinders, walls, etc.; basicolous. Sporophytes 
rare. In every hectad except 23, 45 and 54 where it must 
surely occur. The var. commutata (Jur.) Husn. is probably 
only a luxuriant form growing in sheltered sites with 
organic matter in the substratum. It has been recorded 
chiefly from the well-worked district around Oxford, with 
no records from hectads 20, 30 and 54 but it is unlikely to 
be absent from them. 


B. unguiculata Hedw. 

32 hectads. Very common, especially on wet basic loam 
and clay on paths, ditch sides, waste ground, in stone pits, 
etc., and on walls. Sporophytes are frequent. First recorded 
by Sibthorp. In every hectad. 


Didymodon acutus (Brid.) K. Saito 

Barbula acuta (Brid.) Brid. 

4 hectads. Rare. In very small tufts in dry sunny thin turf 
on chalk or on hard stony limestone ground. A southern 
species. It is a difficult plant to recognize in the field, 
depauperate forms of D. vinealis being sometimes mistaken 
for it. Female plants occur but sporophytes are not 
recorded. 69: Watlington Hill, grassland just above the 
parish chalk pit 1951, etc.t. 79: Watlington Hill 1963 
(Perry); Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 31: Stonesfield slate 
pits 1951. 41: Kirtlington stone pit 1989; Enslow, verge 
of old stone pit, exceptionally fine, 1989%. 


D. rigidulus Hedw. 

Barbula rigidula (Hedw.) Mitt. 

23 hectads. On stone walls, both of fields and buildings, 
stone roofs, coping of bridges, tombstones, etc.; less 
frequently on rocks in stone pits, on brickwork or on hard 
stony earth. Frequent throughout the limestone district; 
not recorded from 67-69, 77-79, 33, 60, 63. 


D. nicholsonii Culm. 
Barbula nicholsonii Culm. 
6 hectads. Usually on stone masonry close to water, 
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probably always where liable to occasional irrigation either 
by flooding or during heavy rain. Probably overlooked (it 
has been found on a tarmacked road in VC 22) but 
occasional though widely distributed. 59: by Thames near 
Culham 1995 (Bloom). 34: Hornton Grounds 1984 
(Campbell) det. Bloom. 40: below Godstow, coping of 
river towing path 1948 (Warburg), 1961 (Perry). 42: 
Northbrook, coping of canal lock 1982¢; Dashwood Lock 
1989t; North Aston, revetment of the Cherwell, 
abundantt. 44: canal bank south of Cropredy 1971 (Laflin); 
canal bank north of Cropredy 1971 (Laflin). 45: Oxford 
Canal, Claydon 1967 (Laflin). 


D. umbrosus (Mill. Hal.) R.H. Zander 

Trichostomopsis umbrosa (Mill. Hal.) H. Rob. 

2 hectads. On shaded moist bricks and stones close to the 
ground. An easily overlooked species first found in Britain 
in 1958 but not recognized until 1978. It seems to be most 
liable to occur on man-made substrata in towns, for 
example concrete; but Preston & Whitehouse (1986) found 
it in apparently natural habitats on wet chalk around 
springs in Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire. 59: Clifton 
Hampden churchyard 1984 (Bloom). 50: Oxford Botanic 
Garden, on the outside of the plant houses, 1983, 1991 
(Bloom); Oxford, brick wall south of University Parks, 
19844, 1987¢. 


D. vinealis (Brid.) R.H. Zander 

Barbula vinealis Brid. 

25 hectads. On sheltered stone or brick walls throughout 
the district; the commonest Barbula on walls. Rarely on 


hard earth or on bases of trees. Probably in all hectads, 
but not recorded from 67, 68, 78, 21-23, 60. 


D. insulanus (De Not.) M.O. Hill 

Barbula cylindrica (Taylor) Schimp. 

27 hectads. Distinguished from D. vinealis chiefly by its taller, 
looser habit with longer comal leaves with a characteristic 
flexuose curve when moist. The difference is not always 
sharp in stunted plants and the borderline examples have 
been more freely accepted recently than was usual before 
1950. On sheltered walls and banks, and on the ground, in 
more humid shadier situations than D. vinealis, especially 
near water where sometimes on bases of willows. Recorded 
from all hectads except 20, 23, 52, 60, 70. 


D. luridus Hornsch. 

Barbula trifaria (Hedw.) Mitt. 

26 hectads. Usually on stones or bricks on or near the 
ground, especially near water; sometimes on stones in 
stubble fields. Occasionally on the bases or on exposed 
roots, of willows. Frequent throughout the limestone 
districts, much rarer elsewhere. Sporophytes not recorded. 
In all hectads except 20, 22, 23, 33, 53, 54. 


D. sinuosus (Mitt.) Delogne 

Trichostomum sinuosum (Wils.) Lindb.; 

Oxystegus sinuosus (Mitt.) Hilpert 

28 hectads. On shaded stones and bricks, usually on more 


or less horizontal surfaces close to the ground, and often 
near water; more rarely on tree bases and roots. Abundant 
in the limestone districts, and probably in all hectads, 
though not recorded from 23, 45, 54, 62. The plant 
described by Smith (1978) as ‘the plant from Roscommon’ 
occurs in Oxon, e.g. in Fritwell churchyard, and in 
plantations at Taynton stone pits, but is only a juvenile and 
depauperate state of D. sinuosus (Hill & Whitehouse, 1987). 


D. tophaceus (Brid.) Lisa 

Barbula tophacea (Brid.) Mitt. 

12 hectads. On wet limestone or calcareous clay, especially 
around springs. Has probably gone from localities by the 
canal where it used to be abundant. Sporophytes rare. 59: 
bank of Thames, Culham 1995 (Bloom). 31: Wychwood, 
springs, 1948. 40: Vicarage Pit (Bowen). 41: Pigeon Lock 
1945{; Kirtlington Quarry 1963 (Perry); Blenheim 1984 
(Bloom). 42: Northbrook Lock 1982t. 43: Broughton 1971 
(Laflin). 44: Drayton 1971 (Laflin); north of Cropredy 1971 
(Laflin). 45: east of Claydon 1967 (Laflin). 50: Oxford, 
Christ Church Meadows, revetment of the Cherwell 1947t; 
Oxford Botanic Garden 1981 (Bloom e¢ al). 51: (card). 52: 
Hill House tunnel 1978 (Perry); Ardley stone pit 1982¢. 
63: Finmere railway cutting 1984f. 


D. fallax (Hedw.) R.H. Zander 
Barbula fallax Hedw. 
28 hectads. On basic earth, especially clay, and hard stony 
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ground; often very abundant in stone- or clay-pits, in paths, 
open woodland rides, etc., rarely on earth wall-capping. 
Sporophytes frequent. Probably in all hectads though not 
recorded from 20, 23, 34, 53. 


D. ferrugineus (Schimp.) M.O. Hill 

Barbula reflexa (Brid.) Brid. 

50: Holton stone pit, stony ground, 1938, 1940 (Brenan), 
1966 (Corley) — the only records. 


Pterygoneurum ovatum (Hedw.) Dixon 

4 hectads. Formerly abundant on some earth-capped walls 
and also less frequently on stony earth in stone pits; but 
now very rare. Old records were mostly close to Oxford: 
also Banbury (Gulliver). 40: ‘First recorded from a wall at 
Godstow by Bobart in 1679, as Gymnostomum ovatum’ 
(Druce, 1922). 41: Kirtlington, EW]’s garden wall, 1958 to 
c. 1978t; Kirtlington stone pit, 1964 (Perry). 50: Forest 
Hill, wall, 1938-1949. 51: Islip, abundant on a wall from 
c. 1940 to 1951 when it was demolished. 


P. lamellatum (Lindb.) Jur. 6 hectads. In similar situations to 
P. ovatum, with which it grew, but apparently always very much 
rarer; it was more often recorded because it was the more 
noteworthy species. There are mid-19th century records from 31: 
Witney (Boswell). 40: Osney (Boswell). 41: Kidlington (Boswell). 
50: Wheatley (Boswell). 51: near Islip (Boswell); Noke (Boswell). 
52: Bicester (Holliday). In 1909 to 1910 Napier found it in several 
sites in hectad 50. The only record since then is from 41: Kirtlington 
stone pit, rare, in closed moss carpet on tenacious clay at the top 
of the pit, January 1959. This plant is a national rarity: Blockeel 
& Long (1998) recorded it from only 16 English, one Scottish and 
two Irish vice-counties, and in only two of these (28 and 29) did 
they know of it having been found since 1950 although EW] saw it 
in Kirtlington stone pit in 1959. Napier was able to record it in 
three sites in and near Oxford during nine months in 1909-1910. 
It is difficult to ascribe its decline in Oxon since Boswell’s time 
solely to the destruction of walls: many stone walls survived in good 
condition for many years after 1935 but repeated searching for it 
since that date has been unsuccessful. 


Aloina rigida (Hedw.) Limpr. 

7 hectads. On earth-capped walls and on hard earth in 
stone pits, with one or both of the next two species. 
Formerly widely distributed but probably never common, 
with many 19th century records from 31, 33, 41, 44, 50 
and 51. Now very rare. 41: Kirtlington stone pit 1959f. 
50: Marston, wall top, 1938t; Forest Hill (Warburg). 51: 
wall at Fencott 1946. 52: Ardley, floor of stone pit 1985f. 


A. aloides (Schultz) Kindb. 

12 hectads. On heavy calcareous earth or hard stony 
ground in stone pits, soft mortar and earth-cappings of 
stone walls, widely distributed and still frequent in suitable 
habitats, which are, however, becoming less frequent. 
Usually with A. ambigua and not always easily separable 
except by the spores, but generally A. aloides seems to be 
the commoner of the two on the ground, with A. ambigua 
the commoner on wall tops. The following list omits many 


old records, especially from hectad 50, but includes all 
recent records. 67: Gatehampton 1961 (Warburg). 78: 
Warburg Reserve (L & W). 21: Taynton Quarries 1996 
(Porley et al.). 31: stone pits, Minster Lovell and Crawley 
1948; Wychwood 1959 (Laflin); North Leigh Quarry 1959 
(Laflin). 32: Heythrop Park 1982t. 33: Hook Norton 
railway cutting 1982. 40: Vicarage Pit, Stanton Harcourt 
1983. 41: Kirtlington stone pit (Boswell), still there 19611. 
42: Barton Abbey 1950. 50: Holton stone pit 1938f. 51: 
Islip (Boswell). 52: Ardley stone pit 1984f. 


A. ambigua (Bruch e¢ al.) Limpr. 

A. aloides var. ambhigua (Bruch et al.) E.J. Craig 

9 hectads. Often with A. aloides but on the whole commoner 
and perhaps preferring drier habitats, thus especially on 
wall tops. The following list omits many 19th century records 
and some 20th century records that EW] was unable to 
verify. 30: Ducklington, wall, 1946t. 31: (card, Warburg). 
32: 1981 (Wigginton). 40: Eynsham, grave-pit 1946{; 
Stanton Harcourt, wall, 1946¢; Stanton Harcourt gravel 
pits 1983 (Sleath). 41: Bletchingdon stone pit 1945{; 
Freeland, wall, 1935t. 50: Forest Hill, wall, 1938t; 
Grandpont (Corley); Marston (Corley); Bayswater Mill 
(Perry & Corley). 51: walls at Islip 1946¢; Noke 1938%; 
Fencott 1946; Bletchingdon 1945. 52: Ardley stone pit 
1984-85; Middleton Stoney, wall, 19461. 54: Wardington 
1968 (Laflin). The absence of records from the chalk is 
noteworthy. 


Tortula subulata Hedw. var. subulata 
10 hectads. Banks of base-deficient loamy or sandy earth, 
often leached, in hedgerows or woods; apparently now 
mainly in the Chilterns and rare, always in small amounts. 
67: Bottom Wood (Watson). 68: Goring 1976 (Bowen). 
78: Henley (card). 79: Pishill, roadside bankt; Howe 
Woodt; Aston Rowant 1971 (Laflin). 31: Wychwood 
(Boswell). 32: Heythrop 1945, 1971 (Bowen). 41: Yarnton, 
Frogwelldown Lane 1939f; Bladon Heath c. 1946 
(Crundwell). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp); Headington 
Wick (Boswell). 51: Stow Wood (Boswell); Bletchingdon, 
hedgerow, 1990%. 61: Muswell Hill 1946 (Crundwell). 
‘There is still no authentic report of the var. angustata 
(Schimp.) Limpr. In 1981 EWJ was unable to refind the 
plant approaching this variety referred to in Jones (1953) 
from near Prattle Wood, Noke. 


T. marginata (Bruch et al.) Spruce 

6 hectads. On soft shaded limestone and brick, usually 
close to the ground and in small amounts; often on the 
north walls of churches. Probably frequent but local; most 
records come from the Oxford area, e.g. 50: Oxford 
Botanic Gardens (Boswell), where it still grows; St Peter in 
the East Church c. 1948 (Crundwell), 1961 (Perry); St 
John’s College garden wall, South Parks Road 1962 (Perry). 
Elsewhere from: 59: Nuneham, Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom). 
32: Heythrop Park, very abundant on stones around the 
grotto in the rock garden 1982t; Great Tew, near the 
Church (Boswell). 40: Medley Weir 1969 (Corley). 42: 
Northbrook canal bridge 1949, destroyed by repairs to 
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the bridge. 50: Holton stone pit 19474; Elsfield Church 
1946}; Grandpont (Corley); Old Marston (Perry & Corley); 
Bayswater Mill (Perry & Corley). 51: (card). 


T. muralis Hedw. var. muralis 

32 hectads. Recorded from all hectads. On stones, bricks, 
concrete, etc., either in natural habitats or in walls, paths, 
etc.; one of our commonest mosses. It responds rapidly to 
watering, whether by rain in a wet season or by a gardener, 
and is one of the first colonizers of new masonry. 


T. muralis Hedw. var. aestiva Hedw. 2 hectads. On shaded walls 
of buildings. Though accepted by Smith (1978), it is probably only 
a hygromorphic phenotype; plants which might be referred to it 
were not uncommon in damp shady places, but were invariably 
accompanied by transitions to the type. 69: Watlington 1945f. 
41: Woodstockt. 


T. muralis Hedw. var. rupestris Schultz 

4 hectads. Though not recognized by Smith (1978) on the 
grounds that it cannot always be identified without 
cytological examination, it is known to be cytologically 
distinct and can often be readily recognized in the field by 
its greater size and longer setae. It is more frequent than 
the few records suggest and is usually on the flat tops of 
stones. 21: Swinbrook (Boswell). 22: Chastleton, sheltered 
wall, 1949t. 42: Radford 19841; Northbrook Lock and 
Dashwood Lock, Kirtlington, 1989%. 52: Kirtlington, north 
wall of the Park; Ardley stone pit, frequent, 1985f. 


T. lanceola R.H. Zander 

Pottia lanceolata (Hedw.) Miill. Hal. 

9 hectads. Formerly locally abundant on earth-capped 
limestone walls; now rare on sandy or stony calcareous 
earth in stone pits, banks of limestone or chalk grassland, 
etc. 31: Wychwood (Boswell); East End 1959 (Laflin); 
Stonesfield 1971 (Laflin). 40: Stanton Harcourtt; Vicarage 
Pit (Corley). 41: Kirtlington stone pit 1961 (Perry & Jones). 
42: Glympton Heath, path, 1986t. 43: Milcombe 1971 
(Laflin). 50: Stanton St Johnt; Cuddesdon 1949f. 51: Noke 
(Boswell); Islipt. 52: Middleton Stoneyt. 63: Finmere 
railway cutting 1985f. 


T. modica R.H. Zander 

Pottia intermedia (Turner) Firnr. 

7 hectads. Stubble fields on base-deficient soil, paths, etc. 
Apparently very rare, though sometimes abundant where 
it occurs. Rarely on bricks or stonework. Mainly 19th 
century records which are unsupported by specimens. 
67: Green Dean Wood 1964 (Watson). The following have 
been seen by EW]. 31: Minster Lovell, stubble, 1936f. 
40: Eynsham, stubble, abundant 1948. 41: Bletchingdon, 
brick coping close to water, 1945{. 51: Oddington, wall 
top (Brenan). 60: Great Haseley 1946. 70: Thame Park, 
gravel path in gardens, 1987{. 


T. truncata (Hedw.) Mitt. 
Pottia truncata (Hedw.) Firnr. 
24 hectads. Stubble fields and recently bared earth on 


base-deficient soils; sometimes on ant-hills. Common 
except on calcareous soils. First recorded from Godstow 
by Bobart. Not recorded from 77, 78, 20, 21, 53, 54, 
63, 70. 


T. protobryoides R.H. Zander 

Pottia bryoides (Dicks.) Mitt. 

9 hectads. Now rare, on bare stony calcareous ground, 
especially on paths and cart tracks on limestone. Its 
preference for the Jurassic limestone rather than for the 
chalk is remarkable. It was formerly widely distributed 
though not abundant on the canal towing-path, but with 
decreasing use the path has become unsuitable and the 
changing nature of the traffic on farm roads also seems 
to have been deleterious. 67: towing path between 
Caversham and Reading 1952 (Appleyard). 68: Cleeve 
1989 (Watson). 77: Emmer Green golf course 1953 
(Watson). 21: Taynton pits 1949t. 22: Chastleton stone 
pit 1949f. 40: Binsey 1968 (Corley). 40, 41: canal towing 
patht. 44: earth by canal path, Claydon, fine plants, 
Jan. 1980 (Wigginton). 50: farm track at Headington 
Wick 1944 (Brenan); garden plots and fallow field, South 
Parks Road, Oxford 1965 (Perry). 


T. acaulon (With.) R.H. Zander var. acaulon 

Phascum cuspidatum Hedw. var. cuspidatum 

29 hectads. On bare neutral or basic soil, especially 
heavy, in arable land, ditch sides, margins of pools, etc., 
rarely on earth-capped walls. One of the commonest 
bryophytes of stubble fields. Usually grows in winter, 
with the sporophytes maturing in spring, but it is 
equally capable of fruiting in summer or autumn on sites 
that remain moist. Probably in all hectads, but not 
recorded from 77, 54 and 63. The var. pilifera (Hedw.) 
R.H. Zander (P. cuspidatum var. piliferum (Hedw.) Hook. 
& ‘Tayl.) is a poorly marked xeromorphic form, probably 
only a habitat modification, which is not recorded 
from VC 23 though forms approaching it occasionally 
occur. 


T. acaulon var. schreberiana (Dicks.) R.H. Zander 
Phascum cuspidatum Hedw. var. schreberianum (Dicks.) Brid. 


23: Oakham Quarry 1984 (Campbell) det. Bloom. 
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Microbryum starckeanum (Hedw.) R.H. Zander 
Pottia starckeana (Hedw.) Mill. Hal. var. starckeana; 

P. starckeana var. brachyodus Mull. Hal. 

A complex in which Dixon (1924) recognized Pottia 
starkeana with a well-developed peristome and tuberculate 
spores (including a variety brachyodus Wilson with a short 
peristome) and P. minutula Furnr. with no peristome, 
hispid spores and usually a shorter capsule. Chamberlain 
(1978) treated P. minutula as a subspecies of P. starkeana, 
with P. conica as an additional subspecies, though he 
admitted that the latter was very variable and more or less 
intermediate between the other two. According to him the 
ssp. conica may have tuberculate or hispid spores, whilst 
the ssp. starkeana may or may not have a peristome. Thus 
the names used after Chamberlain’s account (Chamberlain, 
1978) are likely to have a different significance from the 
same names used between 1924 and 1978, when Dixon 
was being universally used. 31: Cogges Wood, dry ride, 
1962 (Perry & Warburg), the only record; a southern taxon 
in Britain. 


M. davallianum (Sm.) R.H. Zander 
Pottia starckeana ssp. conica (Schleich. ex Schwagr.) 
D.F. Chamb.; P. starckeana ssp. minutula (Schleich. ex 
Schwagr.) D.F. Chamb. 
10 hectads. According to Chamberlain (1978), the ssp. 
conica 1s the commoner and more widely distributed of 
the two, and ssp. minutula usually grows with it. However, 
we find it difficult to recognize ssp. conica as defined by 
Chamberlain, who included in it both plants with hispid 
spores and plants with tuberculate spores. The common 
small plant of calcareous earth (arable land, stone pits, 
woodland rides, etc.) in Oxon has no peristome and has 
hispid spores; it seems best referred to ssp. minutula if the 
two subspecies are to be differentiated. The following 
records are for this plant: 78: Warburg Reserve c. 1983 
(L & W). 79: Aston Rowant (Perry & Warburg); Watlington 
Hill 1995 Porley. 21: Tayntonft, 1996 (Porley). 31: bank 
south of Stonesfield 1944t, det. Chamberlain. 40: Port 
Meadow 1964 (Hamilton) det. Chamberlain. 42: ‘Tackley 
1987. 50: paths in garden, South Parks Road, Oxford 
1961 (Perry); Sidlings Copse, path, 1979. 51: Stone Pit 
Hills, Weston-on-the-Green 1978. 60: Great Haseleyt. 
63: Finmere railway cutting 1984f. 

The only records for ssp. conica are: 78: Bix, Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 42: ride in Glympton Heath Wood 
1986f. 


M. rectum (With.) R.H. Zander 

Pottia recta (With.) Mitt. 

7 hectads. Stubble fields on chalk and bare earth in chalk 
grassland, very local but sometimes abundant; very rare 
on Jurassic limestone. 67: Gatehampton (Warburg). 68: 
(card). 69: Britwell Hill 1945 (Brenan). 78: Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 79: Watlington Hillt 1992 (Porley); Bald 
Hill, Lewknor 1980; Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley); Pyrton 
Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton stone pits c. spor. 1997 
(Porley). 31: in stone pit near Crawley, a very small amount, 
-1948 (Crundwell). 


M. curvicolle (Hedw.) R.H. Zander 

Phascum curvicolle Hedw. 

8 hectads. Formerly locally abundant on the earth capping 
of limestone walls where it accompanied Aloina spp., 
Tortula lanceola, etc.; also in stubble fields on chalk and 
chalk grassland, where it accompanies the very similar 
M. rectum. It is remarkable that this species was not 
recorded in the 19th century in view of the attention which 
was given to earth-capped walls at that time, and it would 
seem that it must have become much more abundant by 
1935 when EW] first found it in the County. 67: 
Gatehampton (Warburg). 69: Watlington Hill 19514; 1992, 
1995 (Porley). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Aston 
Rowant (Perry & Warburg), 1994 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 
(Porley). 21: Taynton stone pits c. spor. 1997 (Porley). 41: 
Thrupp 1935t; Long Hanborough?; Kirtlington 1957 to 
1970 or latert. 51: Islip 1946. 52: Middleton Stoneyt. 


M. floerkeanum (F. Weber & D. Mohr) Schimp. (Phascum 
floerkeanum F. Weber & D. Mohr). 4 hectads. Was chiefly in stubble 
fields on the Lower Chalk and occasionally very abundant in 
suitable seasons. Rare in chalk grassland, and very rare on soils 
other than chalk. In contrast to most ephemerals of arable land 
which grow chiefly during the winter, M. floerkeanum seems to grow 
mainly in late summer, maturing in September to October, or in 
some seasons as late as December. Now possibly extinct in Oxon. 
68: Hailey, near Ipsdent. 69, 79: in many fields in the Watlington— 
Lewknor district, September 1945; Britwell Hill, in open rough 
rabbit-grazed down, September 1945 (Brenan). 41: between 
Yarnton and Wolvercote 1865 (Holliday) and (probably the same 
locality) in a potato field by the Woodstock Road, 3 miles from 
Oxford, December 1866 (Boswell); Burleigh Wood, Bladon, in ride, 
August 1945f. 


Acaulon muticum (Brid.) Mill. Hal. 

6 hectads. On base-deficient soils, mainly sands and gravels 
in stubble fields, thin sandy turf, on paths and woodland 
rides, usually in very small amounts. 59: Clifton Heath, 
on ground from which turf had been cut 1935t. Stubble 
field at Cliftont. 68: Kingwood Common 1968 (Bowen). 
78: Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg & Perry). 79: Venus 
Wood, Chinnor 1950. 31: Stockley Copset. 50: Shotover 
1843 (Baxter); Cuddesdon (Holliday); stubble field above 
Headington Wick 1944. 


Syntrichia ruralis (Hedw.) F. Weber & D. Mohr 
Tortula ruralis (Hedw.) P. Gaertn. 

Plate 92. 31 hectads. Probably in all hectads, but not 
recorded from 78. On roofs, especially north-facing, of 
stone, tile, slate or thatch, often abundant; more rarely on 
walls or on stony ground and tarmac. First record by Bobart 
‘on the lower plant house in the [Botanic] garden’, 1699. 


S. ruraliformis (Besch.) Cardot 

Tortula ruralis (Hedw.) P. Gaertn. 

ssp. ruraliformis (Besch.) Dixon 

3 hectads. A very local colonist of new sandy or gravelly 
ground, perhaps more frequent than the records suggest, 
if the Kirtlington record is characteristic. 40: by the towing 
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path between Binsey and Godstow, where new gravel had 
been laid c. 1925, 1949-58t; near Stanton Harcourt 1974 
(Bowen). 50: Slade Camp, fields next to Brasenose Wood 
1988 (Creed). 52: Middleton Stoney, by the path to the 
church, 1961-831; Kirtlington, in the verge of the road to 
Heyford, at the back of the recently installed kerb-stones, 
1989f. 


S. montana Nees 

Tortula intermedia (Brid.) De Not. 

30 hectads. On well-lit stone walls and masonry, less 
frequently on brick, on stony banks or on tree boles, 
preferring some shelter. Bloom (in litt. 1995) says he finds 
it more frequent than S. ruralis on north-facing roofs. 
Common; it is in 75% of the tetrads around Kirtlington, 
and is even abundant on some tarmacked paths in Oxford. 
Not recorded from 67 or 45 (where it must surely occur). 


S. virescens (De Not.) Ochyra 

Tortula virescens (De Not.) De Not. 

9 hectads. On tree bases, woodwork and masonry, 
especially near water, ?rare. A critical species first 
recognized as British by Warburg & Crundwell (1959), it 
is likely to be passed over as depauperate S. montana or 
S. laevipila, and cannot safely be named without 
microscopic examination. It is remarkable that Warburg 
himself never recorded it from the Oxford district, and it 
is likely that some bryologists adopt more stringent 
standards than others in identifying it. Bloom (7 litt. 1995) 
says ‘Apart from its size, teeth on the hair point are 
usually sufficient to separate it from T. laevipila which 
never has sharp teeth. 7. virescens by the Thames, however, 
can have blunt teeth or even, on some leaves, no teeth at 
all.’ He observed that it needs more moisture than 
S. laevipila growing, for example, lower down on the trunk. 
59: Abingdon, on tree root (Bloom); base of alder by 
Thames 1992 (Bloom); Nuneham Courtenay House 1993 
(Bloom). 69: Swyncombe Downs, base of tree by path, far 
away from water 1983 (Sleath e¢ al.). 23: Brook End 
(Campbell) det. Bloom. 30: Standlake Churchyard 
(Campbell) det. Bloom; Newbridge, on roots of Populus 
nigra by the Isis 1988 (Porley). 34: Hornton Camp 
(Campbell) det. Bloom. 40: lock near Appleton, on 
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concrete 1984 (Bloom). 41: Blenheim Park (Bloom). 43: 
Broughton Park (Wigginton); Bodicote (Wigginton). 50: 
Oxford, on silt on bole of willow by the Thames 1980 
(Wigginton); Oxford Botanic Garden, base of tree well 
away from water 1991 (Bloom). 


S. laevipila Brid. var. laevipila 

Tortula laevipila (Brid.) Schwagr. 

28 hectads. On well-lit tree boles and branches in 
hedgerows, especially on more nutrient-rich barks such 
as elm, willow and elder; widely distributed, but the loss 
of our elm trees due to Dutch elm disease has greatly 
reduced its frequency Occasionally on Oolitic tombstones, 
as at Weston-on-the-Green. Recorded from all hectads 
except 21, 22, 54 and 60. 


S. laevipila Brid. var. laevipilaeformis De Not. 
Tortula laevipila (Brid.) Schwagr. 

var. laevipilaeformis (De Not.) Limpr. 

3 hectads. Although maintained by Smith (1978) and by 
Blockeel & Long (1998) this may probably be only a stunted 
form of var. laevipila. It is more frequent than the few 
records suggest. 22: Sarsden 1994 (Bates & O'Leary). 
42: Kiddington, on elm, 1968, (Duckett) (Trans. brit. 
Bryol. Soc. 5: 880). Frequent on hawthorn, elder and 
ash in hedgerow, Crow Castle Lane, Kirtlington, with 
the typical form into which it intergrades 1987{. 43: 
Broughton Park, on ash (Wigginton); by the Cherwell, 
Adderbury, on willow, but both these plants lack the pale 
margin to the leaf which characterizes well-marked 
examples of the variety. 


S. papillosa (Wilson) Jur. 

Tortula papillosa Wilson 

7 hectads. On boles of trees, especially elm, in hedgerows 
or fields, or occasionally on Oolitic tombstones; now very 
rare, the only recent records being towards the north of 
the County. Like Leucodon sciuroides it apparently requires 
a nutrient-rich substrate. 31: Witney c. 1870 (Westell). 40: 
Binsey, on ash, 1948t. 41: Yarnton 1910 (Napier); near 
Burleigh Woodt. 42: Rousham, on tombstone, 1980 
(Wigginton). 43: Broughton Park, base of ash, 1980 
(Wigginton). 50: Marston Meadows 1910 (Napier). 51: 
Menmarsh 1910 (Napier). 


S. latifolia (Bruch ex Hartm.) Huebener 

Tortula latifolia Bruch ex Hartm. 

24 hectads. On bases of tree boles, roots of trees in stream 
banks, and on silt-covered stonework, where liable to 
occasional submergence. Frequent and often abundant by 
all our larger streams and rivers. It will, however, grow in 
other places, where it gets more than the usual supply of 
water, for example on church walls, tree roots in chalk 
pits, etc. Sporophytes are rare, but have been recorded 
from bank of the Thames at Culham 1995 (Bloom), the 
banks of the Evenlode at Ascott 1879 (Boswell), at North 
Leigh 1952¢, at Wilcote c. 1948 (Crundwell), and by the 
Cherwell near Flights Mill, Kirtlington 1972-1987%. The 
species is not recorded from 67, 78, 79, 23, 32, 33, 45, 54. 
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Cinclidotus fontinaloides (Hedw.) P. Beauv. 

7 or 8 hectads. On stones, brickwork or wood where 
submerged for long periods 1n rapidly flowing water; often 
abundant on weirs and locks. Most records come from in 
or near Oxford, as noted by Dillentus ‘in Iside prope 
Oxonium’ but it is also widely distributed by the Cherwell, 
the Thames, the Evenlode and, although there are no 
records, by the Windrush. 59: Clifton Hampden 1946f; 
‘Thames near Nuneham House 1993 (Bloom); Sutton Pools 
c. spor. 1993 Bloom. 20: Clanfield (card). 30: (card). 31 or 
41: Evenlode near West End. 40: Godstowt; Thames path 
opposite Port Meadow 1987 (Bloom). 41: Flights Mill, 
Kirtlingtony}. 42: Somerton; Dean Plantation 1969 (Perry). 
50: Oxford, Hythe Bridge Street 1940 Brenan. 


GRIMMIACEAE 


Schistidium apocarpum (Hedw.) Bruch e al. 

Grimmia apocarpa Hedw. 

Plate 93. 30 hectads. On stone walls, concrete, etc., usually 
in dry sunny places, though appreciating some shelter; 
abundant, fruits freely. There is a specimen from Oxford 
Botanic Garden in Dillenius’ herbarium. Probably in all 
hectads though not recorded from 68, 23. 


Grimmia pulvinata (Hedw.) Sm. var. pulvinata 

Plate 94. 30 hectads. On dry sunny limestone, abundant; 
fruits freely. Exceptionally on willow boles in fen near 
Frenchay Road, Oxford 1987 (50) (Bloom) and by the 
Cherwell at Adderbury 1982 (43); probably the addition 
of nutrient-rich silt to the bark explains the occurrence of 
this basicolous Grimmia in this habitat. Probably in all 
hectads but not recorded from 69, 79. 


G. orbicularis Bruch ex Wilson 

2 hectads. 32: Little Tew, low exposed limestone wall, 
where it was not as luxuriant in 1986 as in 1945. 50: 
Headington, by the London Road, on an old wall from 
1873 until c. 1920. G. orbicularis is a southern species. It 
seems characteristic of it in Britain that, although it fruits 
freely it grows in very restricted sites, where it persists for 
long periods, even when apparently suitable sites abound 
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Schistidium apocarpum Grimmia pulvinata 


var. pulvinata 


in the district. It is probably a declining species; recorded 
from 39 British and Irish vice-counties, Blockeel & Long 
(1998) show it as not having been since before 1950 in 17 
of them. 


Racomitrium heterostichum (Hedw.) Brid. 

2 hectads. 67: Kidmore End 1984 (Hodgetts). 33: Hook 
Norton railway cutting, frequent on the slag revetmentst. 
A calcifuge rupestral species abundant in the north and 
west of the country, but suitable habitats are exceptional 
in Oxon. It has also been recorded on railway slag at 
Mortimer, Berks. 


R. lanuginosum (Hedw.) Brid. 

4 hectads. 67: near Goring Church, tiled roof 1966 
(Ambrose). 33: Hook Norton railway cutting, abundant, 
with R. heterostichum; first recorded here in 1980 by 
(Wigginton), both species had obviously been long 
established. 41: Long Hanborough, railway cutting, on old 
slag 1974 (Bowen). 43: Milcombe, railway cutting, 1971 
(Laflin). 


R. ericoides (Brid.) Brid. (R. canescens (Hedw.) Brid. var. ericoides 
(Brid.) Hampe). 31: Stonesfield stone quarry, 1947 (Wallace) 
(NMW). 


R. canescens (Hedw.) Brid. 

31: Stonesfield slate pits, very rare, on slate ‘scree’ 1937 
(Brenan), 1947 (Wallace), 1951¢, 1958 (Warburg), 1961 
(Perry); not seen in 1983. 


PTYCHOMITRIACEAE 


Ptychomitrium polyphyllum (Sw.) Bruch e¢ al. 

2 hectads. 33: Hook Norton railway cutting, on slag 
revetment; about 10 cushions all close together, some 
young, a few old, fruiting freely — obviously a new colony 
1982t. 43: Milcombe, railway cutting 1971 (Laflin). Oxon 
is on the south-eastern limit of its area in Britain; there 
are other records from railway cuttings to the north-east 
of Coventry in Warks. 


SELIGERIACEAE 


Seligeria pusilla (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

On soft Oolitic limestone in sheltered sites in shade. 
This is the commonest Seligeria on limestone, but it is rare 
with sporophytes. Sterile plants which are probably this 
species are frequent. 31: Wychwood 1946, 1985t, 1997 
(O'Leary et al.); woods above the Evenlodet; Whitehill 
Wood 1984%¢. 


S. acutifolia Lindb. 

21: in sheltered crevice of Oolitic limestone outcrops in 
disused quarry, ‘Taynton Quarries c. spor. 1996 (Porley). 
This is the most easterly station of the species in 
Britain. 
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S. calycina Mitt. ex Lindb. 

S. paucifolia auct., non (Dicks.) Carruth. 

9 hectads. Frequent on loose chalk stones and in shady 
places amongst grass on steep banks in the Chilterns; rare 
elsewhere on soft Oolitic stones in woods. 67: Bottom Wood 
(Watson); Caversham Warren (Watson). 68: Peppard 
(Ridley); Cleeve area 1984 (Watson). 69: Swyncombe 
Downs 1983 (Sleath et al.). 78: Stonort; Warburg Reserve 
c. 1983 (L & W). 79: Whitehill Hanging c. 1987%; 
Watlington Hillt 1992 (Porley). Shirburn Hillt; Beacon 
Hill 1994 (Porley). 21: Taynton Quarry 1972 (Bowen). 31: 
Wychwood near the ‘long barrow’ 1946f, 1985 (Sleath). 
50: Holton stone pitt. 70: Chinnor Hill Reserve 1983t. 


S. calcarea (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. 

9 hectads. Very local but formerly abundant on faces of 
chalk in chalk pits, and more rarely on soft Oolitic 
limestone. S. calcarea is almost restricted to exposures of 
soft stone 2n situ, and it has therefore suffered more than 
the preceding three species from the degradation and 
infilling of pits where it used to be abundant. 67: 
Caversham Warren 1906 (Jackson). 69: Watlington Parish 
chalk pit 1949 onwards, but now filled int. 78: Peppard 
Common (Richards) 1921; plentiful and abundantly 
fruiting on vertical chalk-exposure, Peppard 1954 
(Watson). 79: Watlington Hill 1992 (Porley); Watlington 
Hill 1994 (Porley). 21: Taynton Quarries c. spor. 1996-97 
(Porley). 22: Chastleton 1949. 31: Wychwood, damp 
stones near stream 1946}, 1985 (Sleath). 41: Kirtlington 
stone pit, rare 1977{. 50: Holton stone pit, rare. 


S. donniana (Sm.) Miill. Hal. 

2 hectads. On soft Oolitic limestone in sheltered sites, rare. 
31: wood near Ashford Mill 1946t; Wychwood 1985f. 51: 
Kirtlington Park, balustrade of the house (Warburg). 


FUNARIACEAE 


Funaria hygrometrica Hedw. 

29 hectads. On nutrient-rich earth, especially sites of 
bonfires where it often covers the ground, heavily fertilized 
ground in gardens, farmyards, etc., and on soft mortar of 
old cow sheds where kept watered by leaking gutters. 
Though often regarded as one of our commonest mosses, 
F. hygrometrica is in fact limited to a special habitat, and is 
absent from large areas of ‘ordinary’ country. Doubtless 
in all hectads, but not recorded from 67, 77, 23. 


Entosthodon fascicularis (Hedw.) Mill. Hal. 

Funarnia fasciculanis (Hedw.) Lindb. 

5 or 6 hectads. Stubble fields on base-deficient soils, rare. 
67: Mapledurham (Watson). 77 or 78: Crowsley Park 
1956 (Ounsted). 78: Peppard 1912 (Ridley). 41: Bladon 
Heath 1947t. 50: Oxford Botanic Gardens, in hot-house, 
1991 (Bloom). 51: field on edge of Noke Wood 1958f. 


Physcomitrium pyriforme (Hedw.) Brid. 
11 hectads. On nutrient-rich, recently exposed, moist 


earth, especially near springs, streams or rivers, widely 
distributed and frequent, but usually only a small amount 
at any one place. Most records are from close to Oxford. 
59: Roundhill Wood, Nuneham 1982 (Bloom). 30: bank 
of Great Brook, Aston 1948f. 31: (card). 34: north of 
Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 40: bank of Thames near Swinford 
Bridge 1935f. 41: Kirtlington 1972t. 42: Northbrook; 
Lower Heyford 1960f. 43: Nether Worton 1975 (Bowen); 
Banbury 1979 (Wigginton). 44: Claydon Hill Wood 1969 
(Laflin); Cropredy 1971 (Laflin). 50: Headington 1699 
(Bobart); University Parks and Marston Meadows by the 
Cherwell 1945, 1978t, etc. 51: Weston Peat Pitst. 


Aphanorhegma patens (Hedw.) Lindb. 

Physcomitrella patens (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

9 hectads. On wet bare nutrient-rich earth, in cattle- 
trampled ground, cart ruts, earth dredged from pools and 
ditches, etc.; grows during spring and early summer, its 
sporophytes maturing in August. Widely distributed and 
abundant in suitable sites; probably much overlooked. 
While its requirements are generally similar to those of 
Physcomitrium pyriforme it is less restricted to the 
neighbourhood of streams. 59: Chislehampton 1945f. 22: 
Foxholes Wood 1982t; Foxholes Reserve Meadow 1985 
(Jones & Campbell). 30: by the Great Brook, Aston 1948f. 
31: Wychwood 1972 (Bowen). 40: Port Meadow, abundant 
by the Thames}. 41: East End, by the Evenlode 1945f; 
Burleigh Wood 1945t; Woodstock 1966 (Corley); 
Kirtlington, mud dredged from canal 1970. 42: 
Somerton, by canal 1981}. 51: Horton-cum-Studley, green 
road 1945t; Wendlebury 1982¢; around the lake, 
Kirtlington Park 1983f. 52: Fritwell 1982f. 


EPHEMERACEAE 


Ephemerum recurvifolium (Dicks.) Boulay 

7 hectads. In arable fields on calcareous soil or less 
frequently in sparse grassland; probably widely distributed 
in the limestone districts, though rarely recorded. Like 
E. serratum its abundance varies greatly from season to 
season, and it is most abundant after a wet summer and 
autumn. Ephemerum species are at their best in December, 
and formerly were found chiefly in stubble fields which 
had escaped ploughing until then. With present-day 
agricultural practices they are most likely to be found in 
young grass leys where the sward has not yet closed. 
Around Kirtlington EF. recurvifolium occurs in hectads 41, 
42 and 51, and tends to recur in the same fields and the 
same parts of fields whenever cultivation and weather 
allow. In one field E. recurvifolium grows in the upper 
more calcareous part, with E. serratum var. minutissimum 
in the lower part on a neutral loam. 78: Warburg Reserve 
(L & W). 79: Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 31: Minster 
Lovell, stone pit by the Burford road 1948f. 41: stubble 
at Woodstockf{; limestone grassland by the Glyme 
above Woodstock 1945f. 42: between Kirtlington 
and Northbrook. 51: Kirtlington Park, on path to 
Bletchingdont. 60: Great Haseley, limestone quarry 1946f. 
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E. sessile (Bruch e¢ al.) Mill. Hal. 51 or 61: on Oxford Clay in 
ride, Whitecross Green Wood 1945f — the only record — not seen 
in 1983 or 1985; a national rarity known from only 22 vice-counties. 


E. serratum (Hedw.) Hampe var. serratum. 59: Nuneham 
Courtenay, in stubble field 1945t — the only record. 


E. serratum (Hedw.) Hampe 

var. minutissimum (Lindb.) Grout 

E. serratum var. angustifolium auct. 

12 hectads. On base-deficient earth, especially clay, in 
arable land or less frequently in thin turf. Probably few 
recorders have differentiated correctly between the vars. 
serratum and minutissimum,; the latter is by far the commoner 
plant in Oxon, and fully deserves the specific status which 
it has sometimes been accorded. ‘The var. serratum prefers 
more acid conditions with wetter, peatier substrata. The 
var. minutissimum is recorded from 59, 79, 21, 22, ?30, 41, 
44,50, 51, 52, 60 and 61 but is doubtless often overlooked. 


SPLACHNACEAE 


Splachnum ampullaceum Hedw. 50: peat bogs under Headington 
Wick Copse (Sibthorp); north side of Shotover 1819 (Oglander). 
Depending on cattle dung which must lie in very wet acid bogs 
undisturbed for sufficiently long to allow the moss to mature, this 
species is unlikely ever to occur again in Oxon. 


BRYACEAE 


Orthodontium lineare Schwagr. 

Plate 95. 23 hectads. First collected in Britain in Cheshire 
in 1911, though not recognized until 1922, O. lineare was 
found in Oxon in 1940 on conifer stumps in Wychwood. 
It had reached Wytham Wood, Berks by 1950, and Bagley 
Wood by 1956, being very rare in both. It has since spread 
steadily until it is now present in almost every piece of 
woodland in the County, especially on rotting stumps but 
also on the bases of trees and occasionally even in the 
crowns of trees: in Blenheim Park it was recognized with 
the aid of binoculars on a dead branch high in the crown 
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Orthodontium lineare Pohlia melanodon 


of an old beech. It sometimes occurs outside woodland 
habitats, for example on a cherry tree in the garden of 
Wilcote Manor 1978¢ and on the bough of an ash by the 
Cherwell at Flights Mill, Kirtlington 1979f. It is 
acidophilous and prefers the acid barks of oak, birch and 
hawthorn. Its spread has probably been helped by 
atmospheric pollution; thus it occurred unexpectedly on 
the basic bark of ash at Kirtlington not far from the Shipton 
cement works. Recorded from all hectads except 67, 20, 
23, 33, 40, 43, 45, 54, 60. 


Leptobryum pyriforme (Hedw.) Wilson 

6 hectads. Common as a weed in plant-pots in hothouses 
at the Oxford Botanic Gardens and elsewhere, even in 
Garden Centres, but occasional and in small amounts out- 
of-doors. Its requirements are puzzling. It certainly needs 
a nutrient-rich substrate and enjoys water, but seems 
indifferent to pH. It is sometimes associated with fire sites, 
as when it occurs in old flues at cement works (Kirtlington, 
Sonning) and on charred stumps. It is easily overlooked, 
for example when it grows under vascular plants on stream 
beds (Bloom, pers. comm.). The following are ‘outdoor’ 
records: 59: Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom). 77: Sonning Eye 
gravel pits, on grey flue-dust (Watson). 31: Wychwood 1985 
(Bloom). 41: Woodstock 1967 (Corley); Kirtlington cement 
works, in ruined flue 1952t. 42: Tackley, waterlogged 
stubble field in valley floor, with Microbryum davallianum 
and Barbula convoluta 1987%¢. 50: Christ Church Meadow 
(Napier); Marston Copse (Napier); stream bank in 
Frenchay Road Fen 1987 (Bloom); Sandford Lock 
(Bloom); Brasenose Wood, wettish ride 1993, (Bloom). 


Pohlia nutans (Hedw.) Lindb. 

15 hectads. Calcifuge and therefore local in Oxon, though 
sometimes abundant where it occurs on sandy ground in 
heathy woodland and acid grassland. Even in calcareous 
districts it occasionally occurs in small amounts on rotting 
stumps in woodland, as in the Warburg Reserve, and in 
Whitecross Green Wood. 59: Nuneham Arboretum 1966 
(Corley); Lock Wood 1983 (Bloom). 68: College Wood?t, 
(Sleath et al.). 1984. 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W); Russell’s 
Water Common. 79: Pishill Bankt. 22: Lyneham sand 
pit 1981t. 31: Cogges Wood 1963 (Warburg & Perry); 
Wychwood, Stag’s Plain c. spor. 1964 (Perry). 33: Hook 
Norton railway cutting 1982, one cushion}; Tadmarton 
Heath 1947}. 34: near Epwell (Campbell); Hornton 
(Campbell). 41: North Leigh Common 1962 (Perry). 42: 
Worton Wood (Wigginton). 44: Wroxton 1971 (Laflin). 50: 
Shotover (Sibthorp), c. spor. 1969 (Corley); Horspath 
Common 1968 (Corley). 54: Wardington c. spor. 1968 
(Laflin). 60: Waterperry Woodt. 61: Whitecross Green 
Wood 1985t. 63: Finmere railway cutting 1984. 


P. annotina (Hedw.) Lindb. 

4 hectads. There has been much confusion over the use of 
the names P. annotina and P. proligera. The plants referred 
to in Jones (1953) as P. annotina are mostly P. proligera 
according to the descriptions of Smith (1978) but according 
to Corley et al. (1981) P. proligera is extremely rare in the 
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British Isles. Acid ground, especially damp, in woodland 
rides, ditch sides, banks in sand pits, etc., rare. 59: near 
Culham Farm, railway cutting 1935t. 68: College Wood 
1984ft. 31: probably this, but without well-developed 
gemmae, Cogges Woodt. 50: Oxford Botanic Garden, in 
hot-house 1991 (Bloom). 


P. camptotrachela (Renauld & Cardot) Broth. 
34: Hornton, wet clay by stream 1984 (Campbell) det. 
Bloom. 


P. lutescens (Limpr.) H. Lindb. 

4 hectads. On base-deficient loam or clay banks, often 
where hollowed out beneath an overhanging ‘cornice’; 
rare. 59: Roundhill Wood 1982 (Bloom); Lock Wood 1982 
(Bloom); Nuneham Arboretum 1982 (Bloom). 79: Crowell 
Wood 1968 (Corley). 31: Cogges Wood 1977+. 50: Coombe 
Wood 1968 (Perry). 


P. melanodon (Brid.) A.J. Shaw 

P. delicatula (Hedw.) Grout; P. carnea (Schimp.) Lindb. 
27 hectads. On wet clay or loam, especially highly 
basic, in woodland rides, ditch sides, banks of streams, 
and wet tufa and stonework around springs. A dominant 
member of the flora of vertical banks of rivers such as the 
Thames and Cherwell. Abundant but rarely fruiting. 
Probably in all hectads but not recorded from 67, 45, 53, 
54, 61. 


P. wahlenbergii (F. Weber & D. Mohr) A.L. Andrews 
var. wahlenbergii 

P. albicans (Wahl.) Lindb. 

5 hectads. Wet earth or masonry, in small amounts; 
calcifuge, rare. 68: Burnt Platt 1971 (Bowen); College 
Wood 1984, (Sleath e¢ al.). 78: Peppard Common 1963 
(Warburg & Perry). 31: Cogges Wood, ride 1949{. 44: 
Wroxton 1971 (Laflin). 50: Shotover 1858 (Boswell); Christ 
Church Meadow, revetment of the Cherwell 1883 
(Garnsey)t. 


Bryum uliginosum (Brid.) Bruch et al. 50: field by the Cherwell 
Just above Park Town 1860 (Boswell)t. Although known from 34 
vice-counties in the British Isles it has been recorded from only 
three since 1950. Oxford is on the southern limit of its former 
distribution which was chiefly from Cheshire northwards. 


B. pallens Sw. 

4 hectads. Well-developed typical plants in marshes are 
very rare: 21: Taynton Quarries 1967 (Laflin). 50: Shotover 
Hill 1884 (Boswell)t; Oxford Botanic Gardens, bog garden 
1983, but not in 1991 (Bloom). 51: Water Eaton, bank of 
pool 1945t ‘Bryum annotinum’ recorded by Sibthorp from 
‘Peat Bogs under Headington-Wick Copse’ is likely to have 
been B. pallens rather than Pohlia carnea as suggested by 
Jones (1953: 247). Depauperate plants which are 
persistently sterile but best referred to B. pallens are not 
infrequent on dry sites in chalk grassland; they have its 
characteristic colour and areolation but lack the thickened 
border to the leaf. 69: Watlington Hillf. 
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B. turbinatum (Hedw.) Turner. 50: Shotover, 1884-85 (Boswell)t; 
Bullingdon Bog 1858-84 (Boswell). Ayres (1843) recorded it from 
a bog near Thame but the specimen has not been seen, and Wilson 
(1855) stated that earlier records were mostly due to confusion 
with either B. pallens or B. pseudotriquetrum. Like B. uliginosum, 
B. turbinatum has declined markedly in Britain during the 
present century: since 1930 it has been found only three times in 
Britain and Ireland where it is now apparently extinct (Hill e¢ ai., 
1994: 89). 


B. algovicum Sendtn. ex Mill. Hal. 

var. rutheanum (Warnst.) Crundw. 

B. pendulum (Hornsch.) Schimp. 

3 hectads. In thin turf, generally on sandy or gravelly soil, 
rare. 68: Little Court, Cleeve, Goring, for many years a 
minor component of lawn turf 1963 onwards (Watson), 
1984. 21: Taynton stone pits 19844, c. spor. 1997 (Porley). 
50: banks of the Cherwell near Oxford 1872 (Boswell). 


B. imbricatum (Schwagr.) Bruch & Schimp. 

B. inclinatum (Brid.) Blandow 

8 hectads. In similar situations to the last, and not reliably 
distinguishable from it without sporophytes. Now rare, 
though perhaps more frequent in the 19th century. There 
are 20th century records from 68: Little Court, Cleeve, 
Goring, in lawn c. spor. 1963 (Watson). 31: Pool Bottom, 
in limestone grassland 1947{. 32: c. spor. 1969 (Laflin). 
40: by the Thames near Godstow, gravel on towing path 
1945-47. 51: Otmoor, on rotting stump 1949. 54: 
Wardington c. spor. 1968 (Laflin). There are 19th century 
records from 30: between Witney and Bampton, side of 
railway. 41: Kidlington; Combe. 


B. intermedium (Brid.) Blandow. ?3 hectads. In similar situations 
to the previous two species; there are no satisfactory recent records, 
though a trace probably of this species was in 31: Minster Lovell, 
stone pit 1948t. There are older records from 43: Broughton 
(Beesley). 50: Rose Hill, Oxford (Boswell); north side of Shotover 
(Boswell); west side of Shotover (Napier). 


It is difficult to account satisfactorily for the scarcity of 
recent records of some of the preceding species of 
Bryum. B. uliginosum and B. turbinatum have experienced 
a country-wide decline to which drainage may have 
contributed. B. algovicum var. rutheanum, B. imbricatum and 
B. intermedium are, however, plants of dry ground. They, 
and also B. turbinatum, are probably essentially colonizers 
of new ground, and therefore do not persist in any one 
site, though they may be abundant when present. Thus 
the Godstow habitat of B. ambricatum was formed by an 
extension of the river embankment made during the late 
1920s. Sporophytes, which are necessary for satisfactory 
identification of these species, mature in summer, and 
under modern conditions drought often seems to 
prevent their development. Spores form their chief 
means of dispersal; thus it is possible that changes in 
microclimate have affected them, especially if atmospheric 
pollution has depressed the production of gametangia 
(Jones, 1991). 
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B. capillare Hedw. var. capillare 

31 hectads. One of the commonest and most conspicuous 
species of Brywm, especially on sheltered walls and rocks, 
but also on earth, tree stumps, rotting bark, etc. 
Sporophytes frequent. Probably in all hectads though not 
recorded from 69. 


B. subelegans Brid. 

B. flaccidum Brid. 

27 hectads. Widespread and abundant on branches and 
boles of bushes, especially of elder, in hedgerows, scrub 
and woodland. Probably in all hectads though not recorded 
from 23, 45, 54, 61, 62. 


B. torquescens Bruch ex De Not. (B. capillare Hedw. var. torquescens 
(Bruch) Husn.). 41: canal bank near Kidlington 1862 (Holliday)t; 
canal bank at Kirtlington 1863 (Holliday)t, Both det. Syed. 


B. creberrimum Taylor 

B. affine (Bruch) Schultz 

3 hectads. 68: roof at Little Court, Cleeve, Goring 1963 
(Watson); originally recorded as B. pallescens Schleich. ex 
Schwagr., re-determined 1972 by AJE Smith. 41: canal 
bank near Oxford 1860 (Boswell)t; by canal near Yarnton 
(Boswell); canal bank near Kirtlington 1863 (Holliday)tf. 
50: Shotover (Baxter). 


[B. pallescens Schleich. ex Schwagr. See under B. creberrumum.] 


B. pseudotriquetrum (Hedw.) Schwagr. 

7 hectads. In marshes and bogs, widely distributed though 
usually in small amounts. Depauperate, sterile plants which 
cannot be assigned to either variety are frequent, and no 
difference in the habitats of the two have been noted. 
Records from Bullingdon Green and Shotover were made 
by Sibthorp but he did not differentiate between the two 
varieties. 


B. pseudotriquetrum (Hedw.) Schwagr. 

var. pseudotriquetrum 

6 hectads. 31: Wychwood, around springs 1946{, 1968 
(Perry & Corley). 34: Hornton 1984 (Campbell) det. 
Bloom. 40: Vicarage Pit, Stanton Harcourt 1969 (Corley). 
50: Oxford Botanic Garden, bog garden 1991 (Bloom); 
Bullingdon Bog 1872 (Boswell), 19801; Forest Hill 1966 
(Corley). 51: Weston-on-the-Green (Holliday); Kirtlington 
Park, marsh by lake 1982. 52: Ardley stone pit 1985f. 


B. pseudotriquetrum (Hedw.) Schwagr. 

var. bimum (Brid.) Lilj. 

3 hectads. 42: Kirtlington, marshy meadow between the 
Cherwell and the canal. spor. 1949. 50: Headington Wick 
(Boswell). 51: Stowood Boswell; spring near Beckleyt. 


B. caespiticium Hedw. 

24 hectads. Dry earth, stone and brick walls; enjoying more 
exposure than B. capillare, but likewise one of the most 
abundant conspicuous species. Probably in all hectads 
though not recorded from 67-69, 30, 54, 60, 61, 63. 


B. argenteum Hedw. 

Plate 96. 28 hectads. Paths, roadsides, walls, rotting wood, 
etc., especially near houses and buildings. Probably 
nitrophilous, and certainly requiring a nutrient-rich 
substrate. Doubtless in all hectads, though not recorded 
from 23, 33, 54 and 60. The var. lanatum (P. Beauv.) 
Hampe is poorly defined; plants which may qualify for 
the name are not infrequent on stone walls — there are at 
least six records from 50 and others from 21, 30, 34, 40, 
42,51, 61, 70. 


B. gemmiferum R. Wilczek & Demaret 

5 hectads. This was included under B. bicolor in Jones’s 
Flora (1953) and was not published as a species until 1976. 
Specimens from Cassington were, however, being 
distinguished from B. bicolor by their gemmae some 15 
years earlier. Much rarer than B. bicolor. 59: Nuneham 
Courtenay 1982 (Bloom); field near Dorchester 1985 
(Bloom). 40: Stanton Harcourt gravel pits 1983 (Sleath). 
41: Cassington, floor of gravel pitst 1948 (Crundwell). 42, 
43: (cards, Wigginton). 


B. bicolor Dicks. 

30 hectads. On wet earth of ditch- and stream-banks, 
woodland rides, etc., and in arable land, always with a strong 
preference for nutrient-rich soil. Sporophytes uncommon. 
Common throughout the County and doubtless in all 
hectads, though not recorded from 77 and 23. 


B. dunense A.J.E. Sm. & H. Whitehouse 

3 hectads. 68: Little Court, Cleeve, Goring, from chalky 
soil of flower bed 1958 (Watson). 34: Shenington Airfield 
quarry 1984 (Campbell) det. Bloom. 50: waste ground to 
west of Frenchay Road, Oxford 1989 (Bloom). 


B. radiculosum Brid. 

B. murale Wilson 

13 hectads. Especially in mortared crevices of old walls, 
whether stone or brick, less often on limestone, widely 
distributed but always in small amounts and occasional. 
59: Dorchester Abbey 1981 (Bloom); Clifton Hampden 
1946}; Culham Church 1981 (Bloom). 68: garden of Little 
Court, Cleeve, Goring (Watson). 79: Watlington Hill 1992 
(Porley). 23: Oakham quarry (Campbell) det. Bloom. 31: 
Sturt Wood (Bloom). 32: Ditchley 1981. 41: Blenheim 
Park (Bloom); canal between Oxford and Kirtlington 1863 
(Boswell). 42: Rousham 1982. 44: Chacombe (Campbell) 
det. Bloom 1984. 50: Oxford Botanic Garden, 1991 
(Bloom). 51: Kirtlington Park 1982{. 60: Tiddington 
railway bridge 1946{. 63: Finmere railway bridge 19847. 


B. ruderale Crundw. & Nyholm 

21 hectads. Hard stony ground, paths, roadside verges, 
gardens, etc., less frequently in arable fields; basicolous. 
Very widely distributed but usually in small tufts and 
not abundant in any one place; sterile. First record 
from roadside between Middleton Stoney and Ardley 
1950t. Not recorded from 69, 77, 20, 22, 23, 32, 34, 54, 
60, 61, 70. 
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B. violaceum Crundw. & Nyholm 

7 hectads. Calcareous arable land, stony ground of paths, 
etc., often with B. ruderale, and like it sterile and in small 
tufts; apparently rare and with immediate ploughing 
after harvesting it is becoming rarer (Bloom, in litt. 1995, 
with reference to VCs 20 and 22). 68: garden of Little 
Court, Cleeve, Goring (Watson). 79: stubble field at 
Lewknor 1956{. 22: Lyneham 1985t. 30: Brize Norton 
(Campbell) det. Bloom. 32: path in Sarsgrove Wood 
1991. 34: Shenington airfield (Campbell) det. Bloom. 
51: Bletchingdonf. 


B. klinggraeffii Schimp. 

13 hectads. Arable land, often where calcareous; widely 
distributed, occasional and usually in small amounts. This 
is, at least in part, the plant referred to as B. erythrocarpum 
Schwaegr. var. hegelmaiern in Jones (1953). Bloom (zn litt. 
1995), says that it is frequent in moist places, e.g. stream 
banks where the tubers are often brown not red. 59: 
Roundhill Wood (Bloom); Lock Wood (Bloom). 68: (card). 
79: Lewknor, stubble field 1951 (Schelpe). 22: Lyneham 
1985. 30: Cokethorpe School (Bloom). 31: Wychwood 
1965 (Laflin). 40: Stanton Harcourt, gravel pits 1983 
(Bloom). 41: Woodstock (Corley). 42: Tackley near Old 
Man Leyst. 50: Brasenose Wood 1993 (Bloom). 51: 
Kirtlington Parkt; Elsfield, in pasture 1968 (Perry); west 
edge of Whitecross Green Wood, stubble field 1987. 52: 
Fritwellt; Hill Farm, Somertont; road verge between 
Middleton Stoney and Ardleyt. 61: Menmarsh 1968 


(Perry). 


B. subapiculatum Hampe 

B. microerythrocarpum Mull. Hal. & Kindb. 

9 hectads. On acid sandy soil in heathy ground, very local. 
59: Nuneham Arboretum (Bloom). 68: garden of Little 
Court, Cleeve, Goring (Watson). 20: Clanfield (card). 32: 
1969 (Laflin). 42: north of Wescott Barton 1971 (Laflin). 
44: Clattercote 1971 (Laflin). 45: east of Claydon 1967 
(Laflin). 50: Headington Wick 1949 (Brenan), 1979¢. 63: 
Finmere railway cutting 1984f. 


B. bornholmense Wink. & R. Ruthe 

59: Nuneham Arboretum 1982 (Bloom) conf. Whitehouse 
& Crundwell. This species is usually more calcifuge than 
B. rubens from which it 1s difficult to separate. 


B. rubens Mitt. 

29 hectads. By far the most abundant member of the 
‘B. erythrocarpum complex’; records for B. erythrocarpum in 
VC 23 prior to 1964 (except those for var. hegelmaiert) can 
safely be accepted as B. rubens. An almost constant 
component of the stubble-field flora on neutral or base- 
deficient soils, and also occurring, though less frequently, 
on basic soils. In arable fields it does not remain 
undisturbed for long enough to develop its mature habit 
or to fruit. Occasionally it occurs in more stable habitats 
such as woodland rides where it may form large cushions 
and produce sporophytes, as in Cogges Wood in 1978¢. 
Probably in all hectads, but not recorded from 77, 23, 54. 


Rhodobryum roseum (Hedw.) Limpr. 

7 hectads. In short mossy turf of calcareous grassland, often 
on ant-hills; very local and never abundant; sporophytes 
not recorded. 78: Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg & 
Perry). 79: Watlington Hillt 1992 (Porley); Crowell Hillt; 
Lewknor, Beacon Hill (Watson); Aston Rowant 1994 
(Porley); Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 
(Porley). 21: Taynton Quarries, rare 1996 (Porley). 31: 
Stockley Wood (Boswell); Singe Wood (Boswell); Evenden 
Copse, Wychwood 1964 (White); Slatepits Copse, 
Wychwood 1968 (Perry); Wychwood 1985{. 32: Sarsgrove 
Wood (Brenan). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp); Headington Wick 
Copse (Boswell); Coombe Wood 1940 (Brenan). 51: 
between Elsfield and Beckley 1946 (Crundwell); Stowood 
near Fox Covert Copset. 


MNIACEAE 


Mnium hornum Hedvw. 

Plate 97. 23 hectads. In woods on raw humus, on rotting 
tree stumps, bases of trees, etc. Strictly calcifuge; abundant 
on the acid soils of the Chiltern Plateau, and on acid sands 
elsewhere, but even throughout the limestone districts it 
can be found in small amounts on rotting wood, and may 
be abundant on conifer litter, as in Stoke Wood (52) and 
Pinsley Wood (41). Fruits freely. Recorded by Bobart. Not 
recorded from 69, 77, 20, 23, 45, 53, 54, 62 and 70 and 
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may in fact be absent from some of these hectads in which 
there is little woodland. 


M. stellare Hedw. 

5 hectads. On limestone, on banks of hard calcareous earth, 
and on old stools in deep shade in woods, very local. 
Sporophytes not recorded. 69: Watlington, Howe Wood?. 
78: Maidensgrove (Brenan); Warburg Reserve (L & W). 
79: Chinnor Hill 1945; Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 31: 
wood near Ashford Bridge 1938 (Brenan), 1983%. 50: 
Coombe Wood (Warburg). 


Rhizomnium punctatum (Hedw.) T.J. Kop. 

Mnium punctatum Hedw. 

Plate 98. 18 hectads. Usually considered to be a plant of 
fens, marshes, but also typically in woodland along 
streamsides, often on very rotten fallen logs, and on moist 
earth on ditch sides or banks, almost always juvenile or 
depauperate, but widely distributed and frequent. 
Sporophytes recorded from 50 (Sidlings Copse and 
Shotover). Recorded from 59, 67-69, 77-79, 21, 22, 31, 
32, 41-43, 50-52, 60. 


Plagiomnium cuspidatum (Hedw.) T.J. Kop. 

Mnium cuspidatum Hedw. 

2 hectads. Very rare, in woods on stools and rotting 
stumps. Sibthorp (1794) recorded it from Shotover 
Plantations, but doubtless included the commoner P. affine 
and P. rostratum under the name. Baxter (Ayres, 1843) also 
recorded it from Shotover, but at this period the name 
was applied to P. affine; Wilson (1855) reinstated the 
original usage of the names. 31: wood near Ashford Mill 
1949}. 50: Coombe Wood (Warburg). 


P. affine (Blandow) T.]. Kop. 

Mnium affine Blandow 

14 or 17 hectads. On the ground in scrub or woodland in 
slight or medium shade, or in open grassland, chiefly 
on calcareous soils. In the field prostrate shoots of 
P. undulatum and sterile P. rostratum are sometimes 
misnamed P. affine, while some early records probably 
referred to P. elatum. P. affine has therefore probably 
been over-recorded in the past, but nevertheless it is 
widely distributed and frequent. The following are records 
that have been verified microscopically. 59: Nuneham 
Courtenay, New Coverts 1945. 68: Wroxhill Wood 
1984 (Watson). 69: Swyncombe Downs 1983 (Sleath et a/.). 
78: Peppard Common 1963 (Perry); Warburg Reserve 
(L & W). 79: Watlington Hill, in juniper scrub 1945f, 1992 
(Porley); Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley); Shirburn Hill 1995 
(Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: ‘Taynton Quarries 
1996 (Porley). 22: Foxholes 1982+; Sarsgrove Wood 1991 
(Jones & Campbell). 31: wood near Ashford Bridge 1945{; 
Rudges Barn Wood 1986; Wychwood 1946%, 1985 (Sleath 
et al.); Topples Wood 1984 (Sleath et al.). 32: Great Tewt; 
Sarsgrove Wood 1991. 40: near Stanton Harcourt 1969 
(Corley & Perry). 41: Bladon Heath Wood 1947+; Blenheim 
Park 1982 (Bloom). 42: Nethercott, hawthorn scrub above 
the railway 1987¢. 50: sand pit near Littleworth Windmill 


1947%, (also card, Corley); Sidlings Copse 1983 (Bloom). 
51: Fox Covert Coppice 19504; Stow Wood 1969 (Corley 
& Perry). There are additional records from: 33: Hook 
Norton railway cutting 1973 (Bowen). 43: South Newington 
1975 (Bowen). 52: Little Chesterton 1977 (Bowen). 


P. elatum (Bruch ¢ al.) T.J. Kop. 

Mnium seligert Jur. ex Lindb. 

6 hectads. In marshes and springs, very local but frequent 
in some sites. 31: Wychwood 1946, 1985, 1997 (Porley). 
41: Yarnton 1894 (Boswell), 1945f. 42: Kirtlington, 
meadows by the Cherwell; Worton Wood 1961 (Perry & 
Appleyard); Dean Plantation 1969 (Perry). 50: Bullingdon 
Bog 1941f, 1980; Sidlings Copse 1968 (Corley); Mniuwm 
affine recorded by (Boswell) from these two sites was 
probably P. elatum. 51: Weston Peat Pits 1946, 1961f. 
53: near Tower Farm 1984 (Campbell) det. Bloom. 


P. ellipticum (Brid.) T.]. Kop. 

Mnium rugicum Laur. 

3 hectads. In similar situations to P. elatum and usually 
with it, but very much rarer. 42: Worton Wood 1961 (Perry 
& Appleyard). 50: Bullingdon Bog 1961 (Warburg). 51: 
Weston Peat Pits 1961 (Warburg). 


P. undulatum (Hedw.) T.J. Kop. 

Mnium undulatum Hedw. 

Plate 99. 30 hectads. On shaded basic earth, especially 
heavy or moist, in woodland, scrub, hedgebanks, etc. 
Frequent and often luxuriant throughout the district. 
Sporophytes rare, recorded from Watlington Hill and 
The Moors, Barton Abbey. In all hectads except 23 
and 45. 


P. rostratum (Schrad.) T.J. Kop. 

Mnium longirostrum Brid. 

22 hectads. On limestone and on hard calcareous earth in 
the shade, usually in woods, but sometimes around shaded 
walls or in old stone pits; widely distributed and frequent 
in the limestone and chalk districts. It prefers moister 
places than P. affine. Usually without sporophytes, though 
sporophytes are much more frequent than those of 
P. affine or P. elatum. First recorded by Baxter from 
Shotover, 1843. Recorded from 59, 68, 69, 77-79, 21, 31- 
33, 41-45, 50, 51, 53, 54, 60, 63, 70. 


AULACOMNIACEAE 


Aulacomnium palustre (Hedw.) Schwagr. 3 hectads. Wet acid 
ground and bogs, now almost certainly extinct. 31: Ramsden Heath 
(Boswell); Cogges Wood, a few depauperate stems by a pool in the 
main ride 1949}, 1968 (Perry & Corley). 50: Bullingdon Green 
1843 (Baxter); north side of Shotover until 1884 (Boswell). 51: 
The Moat, Menmarsh 1954. At this remarkable site the base- 
deficient pool was on an island surrounded by a moat, and thus 
isolated from the basic surface drainage coming off the 
surrounding Oxford Clay. It was one of the two Oxon sites for 
Viola persicifolia but was drained some years ago. 
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Aulacomnium androgynum Zygodon viridissimus 


var. viridissimus 


A. androgynum (Hedw.) Schwagr. 

Plate 100. 29 hectads. On decaying wood, on branches of 
trees, especially those with nutrient-poor bark such as 
hawthorn, but now increasingly frequent on those with 
nutrient-rich bark such as elder, willow and ash; rarely on 
sandy or humic earth. First recorded by Napier in 1910 
from Marston Copse (50) it is now recorded from all 
hectads except 20, 23 and 45, but is often found in very 
small amounts, e.g. a single cushion on an old fence post. 
In some districts it is not infrequent in small amounts on 
hawthorn boughs in hedgerows. It is exceptionally 
luxuriant in Shotover Spinney where it grows on the bark 
of many different species. Records collected by EWJ show 
that since 1950 it has increased in frequency, and also 
probably in the range of trees on which it grows (Jones, 
1991). Sporophytes not recorded. 


BARTRAMIACEAE 


Bartramia pomiformis Hedw. 

4 hectads. On banks of base-deficient earth, very rare, 
probably decreasing. 68: between Nippers Grove and 
Gallowstree Common c. 1950, still there in the mid 1980s 
(Watson), but possibly now lost owing to disturbance of 
the site. 79: Pishill Bank 1951t. 33: Tadmarton Heath 
1870 (French) (BM). 54: Upper Wardington cutting 1968 
(Laflin). 


Philonotis arnellii Husn. (P. capillaris Lindb.). Very rare. 68: 
Grim’s Dike near Nettlebed, open, stony, sloping ground 1929 
(Binstead). The record from Bould Wood, Bruern 1947 (Jones) 
was re-identified as P. fontana. 


P. fontana (Hedw.) Brid. 

3 or 4 hectads. A plant of acid marshes, now almost extinct 
in the County. There are 19th century records from 31 or 
41: North Leigh, the Demesnes. 50: south side of Shotover 
(Sibthorp); north side of Shotover (Boswell); Bullingdon 
Green (Baxter) (Ayres, 1843). More recently in 1949 and 
1980 it was found in 31: Cogges Wood, on wet acid clay in 
rides, rarely, in a very slender thread-like juvenile or 
depauperate condition which grew into typical P. fontana 
on cultivationt. A similar plant, which was probably 
the same form of P. fontana, was recorded (Jones, 1953) as 
P. capillaris from 22: Bould Wood, Bruern 1947}. 


P. calcarea (Bruch ef al.) Schimp. 

2 hectads. In calcareous bogs; a declining species, perhaps 
now extinct in the County. Boswell recorded it from 
Wychwood (31) and it was still frequent there around Worts 
Well in 1969%. But it was not found there in 1985. Boswell 
also recorded it in 1861 from Bullingdon Bog from where 
there are no later records, and from a ‘sluice by the canal, 
Yarnton’. In 1961 EWJ found slender thread-like stems 
which presumably belonged to this species in tussocks of 
Carex paniculata by the canal at Heyford (42). P. calcarea is 
reported as lost from its Berks habitats, where it was much 
more abundant c. 1950 than in Oxon. See Jones (1991). 


ORTHOTRICHACEAE 


Zygodon viridissimus (Dicks.) R. Br. var. viridissimus 
Z. viridissimus var. occidentalis (Correns) Malta 

29 hectads. Frequent on bark, especially the base-rich barks 
of elder, elm, ash and willow in sheltered places but not in 
deep shade; less frequently but by no means rare on 
sheltered old limestone walls and on damp bricks of canal 
locks. Sporophytes very rare; Boswell recorded them from 
between Bodicote and Banbury in 1884; there are other 
records from Taynton stone pits, 1945{; Hill Wood, 
Kiddington (Warburg) and Wychwood 1968 (Perry & 
Corley). Much the commonest Zygodon in Oxon, recorded 
from all hectads except 23, 45, 54. 


Z. rupestris Lor. 

Z. baumgartneri Malta 

4 hectads. In similar habitats to Z. viridissimus var. 
viridissimus, and not easily distinguished from it in the field, 
but certainly local and rare. It is apparently a western 
species in Britain. 22: Foxholes Wood 1970 (Bowen), 
1982t. 31: Wychwood, on elder and hawthorn, 1969, 1978 
(Rose & Bowen), 1985, 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 33: Hook 
Norton railway cutting 1982+. 41: Blenheim 1975 (Bowen). 


Z. conoideus (Dicks.) Hook. & Taylor 
8 hectads. In similar places to Z. viridissimus var. viridissimus, 
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it is widely distributed in limestone areas. Chiefly on elders 
it is scarce. The distribution of Z. conoideus is generally 
southern and western with Oxon on the limit of its area of 
general distribution in Britain. Most Oxon records are 
recent, and though some collectors have certainly 
overlooked Z. conoideus in the past there are reasons for 
thinking that it may be spreading (Jones, 1991). 68: along 
Elvendon Road, near Woodcote, on elders 1982 (Watson). 
78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Stokenchurch, Penley 
Wood, c. 1925 (Richards); Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley). 
22: Sarsgrove Wood 1991%; Sarsden 1994 (Bates & 
O’Leary). 31: Wychwood 1985%, 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 32: 
Heythrop Park 1982t. 41: Blenheim Park 1982 (Bloom). 
52: Stoke Lyne, Sycamore Grove 1990f. 


Orthotrichum lyellii Hook. & Taylor 

14 hectads. Tree boles and boughs in woods, rarely on 
isolated trees. O. lyelliai appears to require bark of long- 
lived trees such as ash, willow, elm and poplar; Boswell 
noted on the packet in his herbarium ‘chiefly on oaks’. 
We have no record of it from elder. It is a declining species: 
not only is it noticeably scarcer now than it was 50 years 
ago, but the plants are more stunted and weaker. Most 
records from 1970 onwards are well to the west or north 
of Oxford. It was recorded in the 19th century from 59, 
79 (Stokenchurch, Ayres, 1843), 31, 41, and 50. For the 
period 1935 to 1950 there are records from 79, 22, 31, 
33, 41 and 42. More recent records are 79: Harrislandst; 
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Fontinalis antipyretica 
var. antipyretica 


Orthotrichum diaphanum 


Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton Quarries 1996 
(Porley). 22: Bould Wood 1971 (Bowen). 23: 1969 (Laflin). 
30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe 1984. 31: Wychwood 1946, 
on ash 1985%. 32: Ditchley Park 1976t. 33: Tadmarton 
golf course (Wigginton). 42: Barton, by the River Dorn 
1970t; Kirtlington, by the Cherwell near Northbrook 1989 
44: North Newington, Claydon Hill Wood (Wigginton). 
52: Bicester 1993 (Bates & O’Leary). 


O. striatum Hedw. Described by Boswell as ‘sparingly and rare’, 
and recorded from 78: between Marlow and Henley 1861 (Boswell). 
79: Stokenchurch (Sibthorp). 31: Wychwood (Boswell). 41: Bladon 
(Boswell). ?44: Banbury (Gulliver). 50: Bullingdon (Boswell). 


O. affine Brid. 

27 hectads. The commonest corticolous Orthotrichum other 
than O. diaphanum, but often stunted and in small amounts; 
especially frequent on elder. First recorded by Oglander 
1821, from the Oxford Botanic Garden where it still grows. 
Bloom found it with both gemmae on the leaves and 
sporophytes in the small fen west of Frenchay Road, 
Oxford, 1987 (50). Recorded from all hectads except 69, 
77, 23, 45, 54. 


O. obtusifolium Brid. ?40: On ash trees near Godstow, mixed 
with O. tenellum and O. diaphanum 1878 (Boswell). O. obtusifolium 
was widely distributed in the Midland counties with Godstow at the 
south-eastern corner of its range. Records made by JE Bagnall in 
south-east Warks, some very close to the Oxon border, suggest that 
it must have been in north Oxon in the 19th century. It seemed to 
have become extinct in Britain until it was found near Inverquharity 
Castle, Angus, Scotland, in 1961, and west of Diss, Norfolk, in 1989. 


O. anomalum Hedw. 

24 hectads. On limestone walls, roofs, etc., especially in 
sheltered, well-lit places with a humid atmosphere where 
it is sometimes abundant. First recorded by Bobart 1699, 
from ‘Magdalen College Quad. and diverse other places’; 
it still occurs in the Oxford Botanic Garden (1990 Bloom). 
Sporophytes common. Recorded from all hectads except 
67, 69,79, 23, 54, 60, 61,70. 


O. cupulatum Brid. var. cupulatum 

13 hectads. On limestone, in similar places to O. anomalum, 
with which it usually grows, but much less frequent and 
usually close to water, as on the coping of locks on the 
river and canal, or on roofs where it receives flowing water 
during rain. 59: Culham 1995 (Bloom). 22: sluice by the 
Evenlode by Foxholes Wood 1985{. 30: Hardwick, walls 
in village 1969 (Corley & Perry). ?31: Ascott (Boswell); 
Witney (Boswell). 40, 41, 42, 43: many records from near 
the Cherwell and the canal. 50: e.g. Iffley Church 1984 
(Bloom). 51: Islip 1937 (Brenan). 52: (card). 53: Souldern 
19847}. 63: Fulwell 1984 (Wigginton). 


O. cupulatum Brid. var. ripartum Huebener 

5 hectads. This is a poorly marked form that tends to grow 
in shadier, wetter places than the type; it is possibly only a 
habitat modification and is not often recognized but 1s 
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not rare. 59: Culham Church 1981 (Bloom); Culham 
Bridge 1995 (Bloom). 40: by the Thames south-west of 
Wolvercote 1993 (Bloom). 41: Gibraltar, bricks by the 
Cherwell 1945f. 42: Kirtlington, Northbrook Lock 1982f. 
50: Cuddesdon, mill sluice 1937 (Cruttwell). 


O. stramineum Hornsch. ex Brid. 79: Crowell Hill, on beech 1949 
(Warburg), the only record. 


O. tenellum Bruch ex Brid. 

6 hectads. Rare; especially on elder, elm and willow. Now 
always in very small amounts and stunted; the copious 
collections of large plants made in the last century show 
that the species has declined since then. 32: Dean Grove 
1969 (Corley). 40: Godstow 1861 (Boswell), c. 1952 
(Warburg), 1966 (Corley). 41: woods between Bladon and 
Begbroke 1862 (Boswell), 1968 (Corley); Sturdy’s Castle, 
on ash 1940 (Brenan); Hampton Gay 1874 (Boswell). 42: 
Heyford 1859 (Boswell); Rousham, on ash (Boswell). 50: 
Shotover 1910 (Napier). 51: Blackwater Wood, on elm 
1945t; Prattle Wood 1859 (Boswell). 


O. diaphanum Brid. 

Plate 101. 27 hectads. On trees and bushes, especially on 
elder, and on sheltered stones or bricks, generally near 
the ground and often close to water. Abundant and now 
our commonest species of Orthotrichum. Probably in all 
hectads, but not recorded from 67, 77, 21, 23, 34. 


O. pulchellum Brunt. 

9 hectads. Scarce and always in very small amounts. It 1s 
remarkable that, in contrast to the other rare species of 
Orthotrichum which have all declined since the last 
century, there is only one 19th century record, compared 
with seven records during the period 1982-90. Can it 
have increased in frequency, and if so can this be because 
sallow and elder on which it often grows are now more 
abundant in woods? 68: Wroxhill Wood, on recently 
felled ash 1984 (Watson). 79: Stokenchurch (Ayres); Pyrton 
Hill 1995 (Porley). 31: Wychwood 1968 (Perry & Corley); 
Ramsden Heath, on elder 1985t. 32: Great Tew, on willow 
1947. 34: north of Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 44: Claydon 
Mill Wood 1990 (Wigginton); wood near Wroxton, on elder 
1982 (Wigginton). 50: Headington Wick, on willow c. 1950 
(Warburg); Coombe Wood, on elder 1947. 52: Kirtlington, 
on elder 1993 (Bates). 61: Whitecross Green Wood, on 
sallow 1983t. 


Ulota crispa (Hedw.) Brid. 

12 hectads. Occasional on trees, widely distributed, but 
usually in small amounts and depauperate, and often sterile 
so that it is not possible to determine whether it is U. crispa 
or U. bruchi. It does not tolerate deep shade, and 
appreciates a humid atmosphere; thus it is often present in 
scrub on the margins of woods or filling gaps in woods rather 
than in unbroken woodland, and often in marshes or by 
streams. There seems to be no difference in the habitat 
requirements of the two species, which frequently occur 
together, but U. bruchi is probably overlooked. 68: 


Elvendon Wood 1984 (Watson). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & 
W); near Pishill 1935t. 21: Taynton Bushes 1945{; ‘Tangley 
Woods 1968 (Corley). 22: Sarsden 1994 (Bates & O’Leary). 
31: Wychwood (Boswell), 1985t, 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 
Minster Lovell 1984 (Hughes). 32: Sarsgrove Wood 1991%; 
Heythrop Park 1982f. 40: Stanton Harcourt, Vicarage Pit 
1983. 41: North Leigh Common 1962 (Perry); High Lodge 
1968 (Perry). 50: Bayswater Mill 1910 (Napier); Frenchay 
Road fen 1987 (Bloom); Sidlings Copse, depauperate 
1979t. 52: Stoke Wood, one cushion 1990t. 60: Fernhill 
Wood 1983 (Sleath). 63: Spilsmere Wood 1990f. 


U. bruchii Hornsch. ex Brid. 

8 hectads. Occasional, on trees. 79: Stokenchurch (Boswell); 
Watlington Hill c. spor. 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton Bushes 
1945}. 22: Sarsden 1994 (Bates & O’Leary). 22 and 32: 
Sarsgrove Wood 1991t. 30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe 
1984. 31: Wychwood (Boswell). 42: Steeple Barton, ‘The 
Moors c. 1950. 52: Bicester 1993 (Bates & O'Leary). 


U. phyllantha Brid. 

2 hectads. A species that is characteristic of our western 
coasts where it often clothes rocks and branches of bushes 
in great luxuriance. In Oxon it is rare and perhaps only 
an adventive occurring in very small depauperate tufts; it 
seems to be more frequent in Berks (where Bates (1995) 
says it appears to have increased in recent years) and in 
Hants. 40: Godstow 1966 (Corley); Stanton Harcourt, 
Vicarage Pit 1984 (Campbell) det. Bloom. 52: Bicester, on 
two willows 1993 (Bates & O’Leary). 


FONTINALACEAE 


Fontinalis antipyretica Hedw. var. antipyretica 

24 hectads. On stones and wood in rivers, canals and pools 
where it is almost continuously submerged; widespread and 
often abundant in suitable habitats. Not recorded from 67, 
68, 20, 23, 33, 34, 54 and 61, though it undoubtedly occurs 
in some of these. 


F. antipyretica Hedw. var. gigantea (Sull.) Sull. 2 hectads. This 
taxon is accepted by Smith (1978) with some reservation; it is a 
poorly marked form which may be taken for a rare habitat 
modification of still water. 41: near the railway south of Yarnton, 
willow carr 1945t. 52: Kirtlington, small pool in The Bushes 1945f, 
now overgrown and choked. 


CLIMACIACEAE 


Climacium dendroides (Hedw.) F. Weber & D. Mohr. 

Plate 102. 7 hectads. Rare, characteristically in wet turf, 
especially on sandy soils, and usually in small patches. ‘The 
Bladon Heath site was exceptional, for Crundwell described 
it as a ‘rabbit grazed Festuca-Agrostis turf with Polytrichum 
juniperinum, Pilosella officinarum, Veronica officinalis, etc., but 
no hygrophilous species. 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 
40: Godstow, between the river and the osier holt 1945- 
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1958. 41: Bladon Heath 1949 (Crundwell). 42: Kirtlington, 
in crown of Carex tussocks between the canal and the 
Cherwell south of Northbrook 1949%, 1964 (Perry). 50: 
Bullingdon Bog 1861 (Holliday), 1989; Sidlings Copse 
(Steel). 51: Weston-on-the-Green (Holliday). 62: Fringford 
1977 (Bowen). 


CRY PHAEACEAE 


Cryphaea heteromalla D. Mohr 

14 hectads. Rare, on elder or less frequently on willow, in 
small amounts. A declining species, now mainly in the 
Cotswold area, though Bates (1995) says it is possibly 
increasing in Berks as SO* levels fall. 59: near Nuneham 
House 1993 (Bloom). 68: Nippers Grove, Cane End 1949 
(Watson); very sparsely on elder and apple trees, Little 
Court, Cleeve, Goring (Watson). 69: Swyncombe Downs 
1983 (Sleath et al.). 79: Stokenchurch (Boswell); Pyrton 
Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton Bushes 1945f rare, 1996 
(Porley et al.). 31: Wychwood (Boswell), 1946 frequentt, 
1970, 1985 not seent. 32: Heythrop 1945{; Ditchley Park 
1982t. 33: Tadmarton golf course, on elder 1981 
(Wigginton). 41: Hampton Poyle (Holliday); Yarnton, in 
willow carr near the railway 1945t. 42: Steeple Barton 
1948t; Dean Plantation 1969 (Perry). ?43: Banbury 
(Gulliver). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp), 1909 (Napier). 51: 
Noke (Boswell); Weston-on-the-Green, Stonepit Hills 
1946, 1988; Noke Wood, on boulder, 1961 (Perry). 52: 
Bicester 1993 (Bates & O'Leary). 


LEUCODONTACEAE 


Leucodon sciuroides Schwagr. var. sciuroides 

12 hectads. Uncommon or now rare, on tree boles, 
especially elm, less frequently ash and poplar, very rarely 
on oak; also on Oolitic walls of old buildings, tombstones 
and milestones. It requires sheltered but well-lit positions, 
and is found on field and hedgerow trees rather than in 
woodland. Unlike Cryphaea, Ulota and Orthotrichum species 
which grow chiefly on small branches, Leucodon grows on 
large boles, and seems to require a vertical surface. The 
recent death of most of our elms has greatly reduced its 
frequency, and it is now perhaps most frequent on 
tombstones in churchyards that are sheltered by large trees, 
or less frequently on the walls of the church; EW] saw it 
recently on tombstones at Hampton Poyle, Shipton-on- 
Cherwell, Glympton and Caversfield. Leucodon may have 
been in decline even before the onset of Dutch elm disease. 
The map published in Hill e¢ al. (1994) shows Oxon as 
being on the eastern margin of the area from which it has 
been recorded since 1950; there are older records from 
the Midland counties to the east and north to lowland 
Yorkshire, but over much of this area the species was 
probably always rare; for example, it has never been 
recorded from Bucks. 69: Chalgrove. 21: Taynton stone 
pits 1945}. 31: near Witney (Boswell); Ramsden Heath 
1959 (Laflin); East End 1959 (Laflin); Stonesfield 1971 


(Laflin); Cornbury Park 1978 (Bowen & Rose). 32: 
Heythrop 1945. 33: Wigginton}. 40: Godstow 1699 
(Bobart); 1940 (Brenan). 41: Begbroke 1939; Burleigh 
Wood 1945; on ash near Grintley Hill bridge, Combe 
1945, 1986t; Kirtlington, Pigeon Lock, on stone post 1945, 
1990t; Blenheim Park 1982 (Bloom); Shipton-on- 
Cherwell, tombstone 1984¢; Hampton Poyle, tombstone, 
1987%. 42: Glympton, tombstones and church 1982. 50: 
the latest records were made by Napier 1910. 51: 
Blackwater Wood 1945t; Horton-cum-Studley c. 1945%; 
Menmarsh (Napier); Bletchingdon, on ash at northern 
boundary of parish 1991}. 52: Caversfield, tombstone 
1982. 60: Great Haseley 1949f. 


Antitrichia curtipendula (Hedw.) Brid. 79: Stokenchurch Woods 
1861 (Boswell). The species has declined greatly not only in Britain 
but also on the continent of Europe. Boswell recorded it “plentifully 
fruiting’ in Bagley Wood (Berks) but ‘almost gone’ by 1861. 


NECKERACEAE 


Leptodon smithii (Hedw.) F. Weber & D. Mohr. 79: Stokenchurch 
Woods 1820 (Oglander). A strictly southern species with Oxon 
north of its area of general distribution (see map in Hill e¢ al., 
1994); it should nevertheless be looked for in the Thames valley, 
as it has been found by Corley at Pucketty Farm, Faringdon, in 
VC 22 not far from the Oxon boundary. 


Neckera crispa Hedw. 

5 hectads. Very local. Its usual habitat in Britain is on 
shaded limestone rocks, but in Oxon it has been found in 
this habitat only at Taynton; elsewhere in the County it is 
only on steep chalk slopes in the Chilterns. The records 
suggest that the range has contracted during the present 
century, the development of scrub being the most likely 
cause. 68: Goring (Boswell); Woodcote (Druce). 69: 
Henley (Boswell); Bix (Druce); Swyncombe Downs 1983 
(Sleath ef al.). 79: Watlington Hill 1945, 1984, stunted and 
rare on the lower slopes, luxuriant on northern aspects 
on the upper slopest; Aston Wood, Lewknor (Crundwell); 
Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 21: Taynton pits, very rare 
1949 (Warburg), rare 1996 (Porley). ?70: Chinnor 
(Boswell). 


N. pumila Hedw. 

6 hectads. On boles of trees in woods, very rare and only 
seen recently in Wychwood Forest; see Jones (1991). It 
apparently requires trees with relatively basic bark, such 
as elm and elder. Oxon is on the eastern limit of its area 
of general distribution in Britain. 68: Peppard 1770 
(Lightfoot). 78: Henley (Boswell). 79: Stokenchurch 
(Boswell); Shirburn (Boswell). 21: Tangley Wood 1968 
(Corley). 31: Wychwood (Boswell), on elder and maple, 
stunted, occasional 1946, also on sycamore, locally 
abundant below the pools 1969, 1997 (O'Leary et al.)., in 
small quantity on elder 1997 (Bates & Porley); Witney, in 
orchard c. 1870 (Westell). 42: Glympton, on elm in copse 
by the Glyme 1947f. 
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N. complanata (Hedw.) Huebener 

25 hectads. Frequent; often very abundant on shaded dry 
limestone walls, on bases of trees, earth banks and ditch 
sides in woods, etc. Usually on basic earth. Recorded from 
all hectads except 23, 34, 45, 54, 60, 61 and 70; records 
are especially numerous for 31. 


Homalia trichomanoides (Hedw.) Bruch et ail. 

24 hectads. In similar situations to Neckera complanata, and 
often growing with it, but apparently less tolerant of dry 
conditions. In woods, on bases of trees, old coppice stools, 
steep banks of firm soil and stone close to the ground. Recorded 
from all hectads except 67, 69, 77, 20, 23, 34, 45, 54. 


THAMNOBRYACEAE 


Thamnobryum alopecurum (Hedw.) Gangulee 
Thamnium alopecurum (Hedw.) B. & S. 

26 hectads. On highly calcareous earth and rocks in deep 
shade in woods; often abundant and indeed almost the 
dominant moss where it occurs, it is an excellent indicator 
of a highly basic surface soil. Sporophytes are rare. 
Recorded from all hectads except 69, 77, 23, 34, 45 and 
54 in some of which it must surely occur. 


LESKEACEAE 


Leskea polycarpa Hedw. 

16 hectads. Bases of trees and woodwork by rivers and 
streams where occasionally submerged. Widely distributed 
and often abundant in suitable habitats by all our principal 
rivers. Records are especially numerous from 40 and 41, 
by the Thames, Cherwell and Evenlode, but it also occurs 
by smaller streams such as the Gallos Brook at Weston-on- 
the-Green (51). Sporophytes are abundant. Recorded from 
59, 77, 78, 21, 30, 31, 40-44, 50-52, 60, 63. 


ANOMODONTACEAE 


Anomodon viticulosus (Hedw.) Hook. & Taylor 

Plate 103. 17 hectads. On shaded limestone walls and rocks, 
on the bases of old trees and coppice stools, usually close to 
the ground but in sheltered humid sites as in some of the 
valleys in Wychwood and Taynton Bushes ascending tree 
boles to a height of a metre or more, sometimes also on 
hard calcareous earth. It is a strong calcicole. It is almost 
always in deep shade but on Shirburn Hill it grows on the 
stems of Helianthemum in chalk grassland. Sporophytes are 
produced locally very rarely. Widely distributed throughout 
the limestone country and usually abundant and making 
extensive sheets where it occurs, for example in Kirtlington 
Park where it grows on a length of one to two metres of the 
haha which was constructed in about 1740. Such facts as 
these suggest that new colonies of this species are founded 
only by spores and require many years of uninterrupted 
growth on a stable substratum in shade to form the extensive 


colonies that we now see. Most records come from the 
Wychwood area and from the Chilterns. 59: Nuneham 
Courtenay. 68: near Cleeve, tree bases 1984 (Watson). 78: 
Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: many records; Watlington 
Hill 1992 (Porley). 20: Shilton 1984 (Hughes). 21: Taynton 
Bushes 1945{; Tangley Wood (Corley). 22: Cornwell Manor 
1981 (Hughes). 30: Tar Wood (Sibthorp). 31: many recent 
records. 32: (card). 40: Godstow (Sibthorp). 41: many 
recent records. 42: Glympton 1962 (Laflin). 50: Stanton St 
John (Boswell); Marston Copse (Napier); Holton Pits 
(Napier). 51: Bletchingdon Park, hedge bank, on elm 
1945¢; Kirtlington Park 1987%. 52: Chestertonfields Farms 
1977 (Bowen). 53: Souldern 1984¢f. 


THUIDIACEAE 


Thuidium abietinum (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. ssp. abietinum 
4 hectads. In short dry turf of old calcareous grassland; 
very local and now lost from some of its former localities 
by invasion of scrub. 69, 79: Watlington Hill 1945f. 31: 
Wychwood, only in grassland below the old stone pit where 
it was abundant in 1946; the area is now covered with dense 
thorn scrub{; Stonesfield slate pits 1943 (Brenan), 1951f, 
now young woodland? 1961 (Perry). 50: Holton stone pits 
(Lye Hill) 1865 (Boswell); abundant there in 1946. The 
site has been inaccessible for many years so that it is not 
known whether 7. abietinum ssp. abietinum still persists. Old 
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Homalia trichomanoides Thamnobryum alopecurum 
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records of ssp. hystricosum from here are probably 
erroneous, as all of the many specimens from Holton pits 
that exist in herbaria are the ssp. abietinum. The evidence 
suggests that while both subspecies occur on the chalk, 
only ssp. abietinum occurred on the Oolite. Thus old records 
by Sibthorp and others from Headington and Shotover 
are probably this subspecies. 


T. abietinum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

ssp. hystricosum (Mitt.) Kindb. 

T. hystricosum Mitt. 

2 hectads. In similar habitats to ssp. abietinum, and 
sometimes with it, but apparently confined to the chalk. 
Neither subspecies has been recorded with sporophytes. 
Now local and rare. 68: Little Court, Cleeve, Goring where 
it has been a component of the lawn turf for at least 25-30 
years (Watson); Dr Watson says it played a larger part in 
the sward when grass was cut short, back in early 1970s, 
than it does today now it is being outgrown by aggressive 
competitors. 79: Watlington Hillt 1995 (Porley). 


T. tamariscinum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

Plate 104. 22 hectads. On the ground in woods, especially 
in sheltered sites on heavy soils. Widely distributed and in 
many places abundant but rather local, and often absent 
where it might be expected. Sporophytes are very rare; 
thus it is probably a slow migrator and characteristic of old 
woodland. It is often absent from ‘first rotation’ woodland, 
whether planted or spontaneous. For example, it is absent 
from the woodland which is probably about 100 years old 
in the stone pits at Kirtlington (41) and at Taynton (21), 
and also from the woodland established by Lancelot Brown 
at Kirtlington in about 1750 (51) but is abundant in younger 
scrub in the stone pit on similar soils at Ardley (52) which 
was excavated in old woodland. Recorded from 59, 67, 68, 
78, 79, 20-22, 30-33, 40-43, 50-53, 60, 61. 


T. philibertii Limpr. 

10 hectads. In similar situations to T. abietinum, but formerly 
slightly more frequent, but like it declining, chiefly because 
of the development of coarse vegetation and scrub, and 
now scarce. 69: Peppard 1921 (Richards) (as T. recognitum). 
78: Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg & Perry). 79: 
Watlington Hillt 1995 (Porley); Shirburn Hill 19464; Stonor 
Park 1935f. 21: Taynton pits 1949, locally frequent 1996 
(Porley). 31: Stonesfield slate pits 1939, 1961 (Perry); 
Wychwood 1983 (Sleath), old quarries 1997 (Porley). 41: 
bank to west of Mill Wood, Long Hanborough 1944 
(Brenan). 43: Broughton 1971 (Laflin). 50: Holton stone 
pit 1911 (Rhodes) (as T. recognitum), 1945, 1966 (Corley). 
51: Weston-on-the-Green, Stonepit Hills 1946}, not seen 
recently here. 62: Blackthorn Hill 1977 (Bowen). 


CRATONEURONACEAE 


Cratoneuron filicinum (Hedw.) Spruce 
Plate 105. 30 hectads. In calcareous marshes, amongst 
rushes and sedges on the banks of canal and streams, on 


wet stonework and brickwork, etc., always in basic habitats. 
Widely distributed, often abundant in suitable habitats, 
and variable. Robust forms are found especially around 
springs. In all hectads except 23 and 54. The var. 
vallisclausae auct. grows 1n running water but is doubtless, 
as Smith (1978) states, only a phenotype. 


Palustriella commutata (Hedw.) Ochyra var. commutata 
Cratoneuron commutatum (Hedw.) Roth var. commutatum 
Plate 106. 6 hectads. In calcareous bogs, around springs, 
and on wet limestone, often where the flowing water 
deposits tufa. Very local, but usually abundant where it 
occurs. Probably decreasing under the combined action 
of drainage and pollution of ground water; see Jones 
(1991). Sporophytes very rare. 21: Taynton Bushes 1945{; 
Tangley Hall Wood c. 1950 (Warburg). 31: Wychwood c. 
spor. (Boswell), 1985t. 32: Heythrop Park, Kite Grove 
1982t; Sarsgrove Wood 1991f. 41: Blenheim Park, by 
spring 1940 (Cruttwell); Kirtlington, Pigeon Lock overflow 
channel 1945{, 1984t, but no longer there. 42: (card, 
Wigginton). 50: Headington Wick (Boswell), 1948 
(Brenan), 1968 (Perry & Corley). 


P. commutata (Hedw.) Ochyra var. falcata (Brid.) Ochyra 
Cratoneuron commutatum (Hedw.) Roth 

var. falcatum (Brid.) Monk. 

2 hectads. In calcareous bogs, more strictly confined to 
this habitat than the var. commutata. Very local. 31: 
Wychwood, bogs by springs 1946f, 1985t. 50: Bullingdon 
Bog, rare 1945t, 1985t Boswell (1886) described it here 
as ‘formerly fine and abundant ... now nearly destroyed’, 
but the specimens under this name in his herbarium are 
Drepanocladus revolvens. 


AMBLYSTEGIACEAE 


Campylium stellatum (Hedw.) J. Lange & C.E.O. Jensen 
Early records doubtless did not differentiate between 
the var. stellatum and the var. protensum; they are not 
cited here unless they are supported either by herbarium 
specimens or by later collections from the same site. 


C. stellatum (Hedw.) J. Lange & C.E.O. Jensen 

var. stellatum 

Plate 107. 3 hectads. Calcareous bogs, rare. 50: Bullingdon 
Bog 1843 (Baxter), 1945t, 1989}. 52: Fritwell 1972 
(Bowen). 60: Great Haseley, Latchford Bog 1945 (Brenan). 


C. stellatum (Hedw.) J. Lange & C.E.O. Jensen 

var. protensum (Brid.) Bryhn 

7 hectads. Wet basic grassland, marshes, damp pastures, 
etc., on heavy soil. This variety tolerates drier conditions 
than var. stellatum; it sometimes occurs in woodland rides 
and on hard chalk earth. Local and uncommon. 68: Ipsden 
Heath, on chalk 1948t. 78: (card). 79: Howe Wood 1947t; 
Watlington Hill 1963 (Perry). 31: Singe Wood?. 50: Holton 
stone pit 1912 (Rhodes)t (as Hypnum polygamum, specimen 
in BM), 1966 (Corley); Bullingdon Bog 1945t, 1966 
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(Corley); Headington Wick 1979t. 51: Otmoor 1943 
(Brenan). 60: Waterperry Wood 1949 (Warburg). 


C. chrysophyllum (Brid.) J. Lange 

16 hectads. In sheltered chalk and limestone grassland; 
local though widely distributed in the limestone and chalk 
districts, and often abundant where it occurs. Many of the 
sites where it grew have been occluded by scrub or lost in 
other ways. Only the more recent records are cited. 67: 
Gatehampton 1962 (Warburg); Bozedown Farm 1976 
(Bowen). 68: near Cleeve 1984 (Watson). 78: Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 79: Watlington Hill 1992, 1995 (Porley); 
Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley); Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); 
Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton pits 1986t, 1996 
(Porley). 23: Oakham Quarry (Campbell). 31: Cogges 
Wood (Corley); Stonesfield slate pits 1983+ — only a few 
Square metres of suitable turf are now leftt. 41: Kirtlington 
stone pit 1989f. 51: 1973 (Bowen). 52: Graven Hill Wood 
1987t; Chesterton, stone pit by Gallos Brook 1984t. 70: 
Chinnor Hill 1983t. Also recorded from 69, 32, 42, 50 
(many records) and 61. 


C. polygamum (Bruch e al.) J. Lange & C.E.O. Jensen 
50: marshy ground in Holton stone pit 1910 (Rhodes)t 
(LDS), 1966 (Corley). 


C. calcareum Crundw. & Nyholm 

C. sommerfeltu (Myr.) Bryhn 

9 hectads. On shaded stones, usually on or close to the 
ground in woods, or on retaining walls; calcicolous but 
sometimes on flint or brick. Local and usually scarce, 
though sometimes abundant. Sporophytes frequent. 67: 
Goring Heath 1961. 68: Ipsden Heath Wood, on flints 
1948}. 78: Warburg Reserve, on flints (L & W). 79: 
Watlington, Howe Woodf. 21: Taynton Quarries, rare 
1997 (Porley). 31: hanging wood near Ashford Bridge 1945 
— not seen in 1983; Stonesfield slate pits 1951, 19834; 
Wychwood 1985 (Sleath e¢ al.). 32: Heythrop 1945t. 33: 
Hook Norton railway cutting, remarkably abundant on 
revetments in the northern cutting, rare on limestone at 
the crest of the southern cutting 1982-85. 52: Bicester, 
brick abutments of railway bridge over the Bucknell Road, 
abundant in wet seasons such as 1982t. 


Amblystegium serpens (Hedw.) Bruch et al. var. serpens 
32 hectads. On shaded stones, brick, wood, boles of trees 
(especially elder and willow), and on hard earth in basic 
nutrient-rich moist sites; abundant, fruiting freely. In all 
hectads. It is now generally accepted that A. juratzkanum 
Schimp. is merely a hygrophytic phenotype of A. serpens; 
it is frequent by water. 


[A. fluviatile (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. Oxon records are errors for 
A. tenax.] 


A. tenax (Hedw.) C.E.O. Jensen 

Hygroamblystegium tenax (Hedw.) Jenn. 

6 hectads. On stones in streams and rivers with basic water, 
occasional. 59: Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom); by the Thames 
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Thuidium tamariscinum Amblystegium serpens 


var. serpens 


in several places 1992-95 (Bloom). 69: Watlington 1945f. 
22: Cornwell Manor, on wet detritus by fast stream 1981 
(Hughes)t. 30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe 1984 (Sleath). 
45: Claydon, culvert by canal 1982 (Wigginton). 51: Beckley, 
on brickwork in village pond 1961 (Perry), 1966 (Corley). 


A. varium (Hedw.) Lindb. 

10 hectads. On bases of willow and on wet clay in river 
banks and ditch-sides and around pools, always in shaded 
nutrient-rich wet habitats. Rare but probably much 
overlooked, as it 1s difficult to recognize in the field where 
it will pass over as either large A. serpens or small A. ripartum. 
59: Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom); near Nuneham Courtenay 
House 1993 (Bloom). 69: Warpsgrove 19381; Benson 
1948. 30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe 1984 (Bloom). 32: 
by the Glyme, Enstonet. 40: by the Evenlode, Cassington 
1948f. 41: Yarnton Meads, ditcht; Bladon c. spor. 1968 
(Corley). 42: (card, Wigginton). 50: Oxford University 
Parkst; Holton stone pit 1938{; Iffley Meadows 1984 
Bloom. 51: between Stanton Little Wood and Studley 1944 
(Brenan). 63: Shelswell 1985f. 


A. humile (P. Beauv.) Crundw. 

1 hectad.Probably overlooked but possibly rare. Although 
distinctive enough when well developed it is difficult to 
recognize in the field and grows in unpromising places in 
river banks. 50: among willow roots on island in the 
Thames % mile north of Sandford Lock 1989 (Bloom); 
with Apiwm repens in alluvial grassland, Port Meadow 1997 
(Porley). It has also been recorded from the Berks bank of 
the Thames at Cliveden and Reading. Poorly developed 
plants which may be this species have been collected at: 
59: Clifton Hampden, on mud-covered brickwork near 
the bridge 1946. 40: opposite Port Meadow (Bloom), and 
41: Flights Mill, Kirtlington, amongst Phragmites 1987t. 


A. riparium (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. 

Leptodictyum riparium (Hedw.) Warnst. 

24 hectads. On stones, bricks, or wood around pools, wet 
ditches and streams, or occasionally amongst reeds or 
sedges, always where frequently submerged in nutrient- 
rich water; often in shade. Widely distributed and often 
abundant; sporophytes frequent. Not recorded from 67-— 
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69, 23, 33, 34, 45, 54. The first record was by Sibthorp 
from Iffley. 


A. confervoides (Brid.) Bruch et ail. 

Amblystegiella confervoides (Brid.) Loeske; 

Platydictya confervoides (Brid.) H.A. Crum 

On limestone on the woodland floor in deep shade, very 
rare. 31: hanging wood near Ashford Bridge 1945{, 1961 
(Perry), 1983f. 


Warnstorfia fluitans (Hedw.) Loeske 
Drepanocladus fluitans (Hedw.) Warnst. 
In shallow acid water; calcifuge and therefore very rare in 
Oxon. Old records were, as specimens in OXF show, 
Drepanocladus aduncus. 68: College Wood 1984 (Bloom). 


W. exannulata (Bruch et al.) Loeske 

Drepanocladus exannulatus (Bruch et al.) Warnst. 

D. exannulatus var. rotae (De Not.) Loeske 

78: Nettlebed Common, in pool with Sphagnum 1998 
(Bates & O'Leary). 


Drepanocladus aduncus (Hedw.) Warnst. 

8 hectads. Marshes, shallow pools, stones and woodwork 
in water, basicolous, very local. Old records from Oxon for 
D. fluitans (= Warnstorfia fluitans), which is calcifuge, belong 
here. A plant of the wet lowlands; Bobart recorded it (as 
‘Hypnum erectum aut fluitans aquaticum, foliis oblongis 
perangustis acutis’) ‘in the Ditch of Water almost at 
the farthest End of Marston-lane, near the turning up 
the Backside of Headington-hill’. Sporophytes very rare. 
68: Cray’s Pond 1961 (Watson). 30: Gill Mill Farm, South 
Leigh (Corley). 31: North Leigh Common 1944 (Brenan). 
40: Stanton Harcourt, Vicarage Pit 19831; Eynsham, bank 
of Thames}. 41: Yarnton, marsh south of railway 1948t; 
Cassington gravel pitst. Meadows by canal near Kidlingtont 
1943 (Brenan); North Leigh Common 1962 (Perry & 
Warburg). 50: Shotover 1910 (Napier); Wheatley brick yard 
1948 (Crundwell); Holton stone pit 1912, (Rhodes) (Moss 
Exchange Club Report 1913); The Island, Iffley 1973 (Bowen). 
51: pool in middle of Otmoor 1949}; The Moat, 
Menmarsh{} 1974 (Bowen); Wendlebury Meads 1979 
(Scruby); Weston Peat Pits 1946t. 52: Ardley stone pit 
1985f. 


D. sendtneri (Schimp. ex H. Mill.) Warnst. 41: Yarnton Moor 1894 
(Boswell). Specimens show that this rare plant occurred in some 
abundance, but the site of the ‘Moor’ seems to be no longer known. 


D. revolvens (Sw.) Warnst. 

3 hectads. Calcareous bogs, extremely local and decreasing. 
31: Wychwood 1946f. 50: Bullingdon Bog 1859 (Boswell), 
1989; Sidlings Copse 1965 (Corley). 60: Latchford Bog, 
Great Haseley 1945 (Brenan), 1972 (Bowen). 


Hygrohypnum luridum (Hedw.) Jenn. var. luridum 

7 hectads. On temporarily irrigated substrata, rare but 
widely distributed by the Oxford canal on the coping of 
locks, generally where there is a bank rising above the 


lock. More rarely on paths and in gutters around churches. 
Sporophytes frequent. 30: gutters round Ducklington 
church 1946, also recorded from Ducklington church 
c. 1875, (Westell). 41: Woodstock 1966 (Corley); canal lock, 
Wolvercote 1910 (Napier); Kidlington 1945f. 42: 
Dashwood Lock, Kirtlington 1989; Northbrook Lock 1949, 
1990. 43: Nell Bridge, Adderbury 1982. 44: Clattercote 
Reservoir, stone culvert 1982 (Wigginton). 45: east of 
Claydon 1967 (Laflin). 50: Oxford, on gravel path of 
garden in Woodstock Road 1969 (Corley). 


Calliergon cordifolium (Hedw.) Kindb. 

Acrocladium cordifolium (Hedw.) Rich. & Wall. 

5 hectads. Very wet marshes and shallow pools, very local. 
78: Nettlebed Common 1998 (O’Leary et al.). 50: old 
records from Shotover, etc. may have been C. giganteum. 
51: The Moat, Stanton St John 1954t; marsh by Noke 
Wood 1961 (Perry). 62: Launton Fields 1956 (Warburg). 
70: Thame, Old Town Meadows (Ayres) (Ayres, 1843). 


C. giganteum (Schimp.) Kindb. (Acrocladium giganteum (Schimp.) 
Rich. & Wall.). Marshes and shallow pools, basicolous. 41: Yarnton 
Moor (Boswell); pond near Yarnton 1914 (Napier). Both these 
records were originally published as Hypnum cordifolium, and they 
may apply to the same site, which has been lost. C. gigantewm was 
formerly abundant at Hagley Pool on the Berks boundary but 
Bloom (7n litt. 1995) has twice tried to find it there, without success. 


Calliergonella cuspidata (Hedw.) Loeske 

Acrocladium cuspidatum (Hedw.) Lindb. 

Plate 108. 31 hectads. Amongst grass or rushes by pools 
and rivers, by ditches, in marshes and wet floors of old 
quarries, in pastures and lawns on damp, heavy or calcareous 
soils, on heavy clay or calcareous earth of woodland rides, 
also on garden soil and in arable land. It prefers open or 
lightly-shaded conditions. Recorded from all hectads except 
23. Sporophytes are rarely produced except in wet 
calcareous conditions as in 79: Watlington Hill, ant-hills in 
chalk grassland 1964 (Perry); 42: wet meadow between the 
canal and the Cherwell at Nethercott, Tackley 1949¢ and 
51: Weston-on-the-Green 1874 (Holliday)t. 


BRACHYTHECIACEAE 


Isothecium myosuroides Brid. var. myosuroides 
Plate 109. 24 hectads. In woods on the bases of trees, 
especially oak, on coppice stools, and on hard degraded 
earth. Calcifuge, widely distributed but usually in small 
amounts and depauperate, but locally abundant on the 
Chiltern plateau where it occasionally fruits, as, for example, 
in 68: College Wood, Woodcote 1984}, 79: Crowell Wood 
1968 (Corley) and 31: Wychwood 1968 (Perry). Recorded 
from all hectads except 77, 20, 23, 45, 54, 60-62. 


I. alopecuroides (Lam. ex Dubois) Isov. 

I. myurum Brid. 

24 hectads. On bases of trees and coppice stools in woods, 
chiefly on basic soils; frequent in almost all woods, 
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sporophytes very rare. Recorded in all hectads except 67, 
23, 33, 34, 45, 54, 60, 70. 


Homalothecium sericeum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 
Camptothecium sericeum (Hedw.) Kindb. 

Plate 110. 32 hectads. One of our most abundant mosses 
on sheltered but well-lit limestone and well-lit tree boles 
with nutrient-rich bark such as willow, elder and ash. 
Sporophytes are sometimes abundant. Recorded from all 
hectads. 


H. lutescens (Hedw.) H. Robins. 

Camptothecium lutescens (Hedw.) Brid. 

19 hectads. In dry calcareous grassland and stony ground; 
occasionally on walls. In most of the older stone pits and 
pieces of rough grassland on chalk or limestone. 
Sporophytes very rare. 59: Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom). 67: 
Gatehampton 1962 (Warburg); Whitchurch 1976 (Bowen). 
68: Little Court, Cleeve, Goring, for over 35 years to the 
present time a prominent feature of lawn turf, now spread 
to flower beds (Watson). 69: Watlingtont; Swyncombe 
Downs 1983 (Sleath et al.). 78: Stonor Park 1971 (Bowen); 
Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Pishill 1935; Watlington 
Hill, 1992, 1995 (Porley); Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley); 
Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 
21: Taynton pits 1986, 1996 (Porley). 23: Oakham Quarry 
(Campbell). 31: Wychwood 1985t. 32: Ditchley 1971 
(Bowen). 33: Hook Norton railway cutting 1982t. 40: near 
Stanton Harcourt 1974 (Bowen). 41: Evenlode valley near 
Long Hanborough?; stone pit near Enslowt; Blenheim 
1982 (Bloom). 42: Kiddingtont. 50: bank above Bayswater 
Mill 1945t. 51: Beckleyt; Stonepit Hills 1972 (Bowen). 
60: Great Haseley 1946. 62: Blackthorn Hill 1977 
(Bowen). 70: Chinnor Hill 1983¢. 


Brachythecium albicans (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

17 hectads. Dry, often base-deficient earth, often in sandy 
turf; Boswell recorded it on thatch. Very local in Oxon, 
though often abundant where it occurs. Perhaps under- 
recorded, as it tends to grow in disturbed ground, roadside 
verges, etc. which do not attract bryologists. Sporophytes 
very rare. 59: Clifton Heath 1948 (Crundwell); near 
Dorchester 1985 (Bloom); Culham, on concrete 1995 
(Bloom). 68: near Cleeve 1984 (Watson); Peppard (Ridley). 
78: Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg & Perry). 79: 
Watlington Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 
20: north of Kelmscot 1974 (Perry); Glebe Farm 1975 
(Perry). 21: Taynton Quarries, rare, 1996 (Porley et al.). 
30: Witney (Boswell); near Standlake 1969 (Corley); 
Standlake Church; Brighthampton. 31: Cogges Wood 
(Boswell); Wychwood 1985t; Singe Woodf. 32: Choicehill 
Farm 1974 (Bowen). 33: Tadmarton golf course 1976 
(Perry); Hook Norton railway cutting 1982t. 34: 1970 
(Laflin). 40: Stanton Harcourt, Vicarage Pit (Bowen). 44: 
Horley railway cutting 1983+. 45: east of Claydon 1967 
(Laflin). 50: near Bayswater Mill 19451; Wheatley windmill 
1947; Shotover (Corley). 51: near Stow Wood 1945%; 
Merton (Boswell). 52: Bicester railway station, the old goods 
yards 1983. 


B. glareosum (Spruce) Bruch et al. 

9 hectads. Banks of hard basic clay in woods and on shaded 
or very sheltered limestone rocks including, occasionally, 
walls or masonry. Uncommon, usually in small amounts; 
sterile. 68; College Wood 1970 (Watson); Nippers Grove 
1984 (Watson). 69: Swyncombe (Warburg). 78: Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 79: Stokenchurch (Boswell); Howe Wood 
1947¢; Aston Rowant 1994 (Porley). 31: Cogges Wood 
(Boswell), 1966 (Corley); Singe Wood 1947%; Stonesfield 
slate pits 1983t; Wychwood 1872 (Boswell), 1983. 41: 
Blenheim Park (Brenan); Hensington 1861 (Holliday); 
Kirtlington bridge over the Cherwell near Flights Mill 19877. 
50: Headington Wick Copse 1945 (Brenan). 51: Noke Wood 
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Isothecium myosuroides 
var. myosuroides 
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Homalothecium lutescens Brachythecium albicans 
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(Boswell), 1945t; Blackwater Wood 19451; Stow Wood 
(Boswell). 52: on north wall of Kirtlington Park 1989f. 


B. salebrosum (F. Weber & D. Mohr) Bruch et ail. 

10 hectads. Usually on rotting logs and tree stumps, bases 
of willow in marshes, etc. Widely distributed but usually in 
small amounts. Sporophytes frequent. 59: Lock Wood 1982 
(Bloom). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W), 1992 Porley 21: 
Burford Priory 1892 (Boswell); Taynton (Warburg). 22: 
Foxholes Wood, on plank across streamlet 1983}. 40: 
Stanton Harcourt, Vicarage Pit 1983. 41: Blenheim Park, 
on earth, tree roots and dead trunks (Bloom)f. 42: 
Northbrook, by the Cherwell 19671; Steeple Barton, The 
Moors 1948¢. 50: Coombe Wood (Warburg). 51: Weston 
Peat Pits 1978t. 52: Stoke Wood 1990T. 


B. mildeanum (Schimp.) Milde 

6 hectads. In marshes and on wet ground, sometimes only 
seasonally wet, and sometimes amongst tall grasses, or more 
rarely on drier sites at the foot of steep banks where it 1s 
presumably kept moist by seepage. Often without 
sporophytes and then difficult to recognize; it may readily 
be passed over as a form of B. rutabulum. It seems to be a 
frequent colonizer of wet ground in the floor of stone- or 
gravel-pits where it is occasionally abundant. 22: Lyneham 
gravel pit 1982. 34: north of Balscote 1965 (Laflin). 
40: Stanton Harcourt gravel pits 1983 (Bloom). 41: 
Bletchingdon stone pit near Greenhill Farm 1946f; 
Kirtlington stone pit 1959, 1961. 42: Kirtlington, meadow 
between the Cherwell and the canal 1949¢. 52: Ardley stone 
pit 1985f. 


B. rutabulum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

32 hectads. A strong candidate for our commonest mossf. 
It is most abundant and constant, perhaps, in woods, 
growing on the floor amongst litter and over decaying 
wood, and on soft nutrient-rich bark such as elder, but 
also in hedgerows, grassland, gardens, on sheltered 
stonework, in tall herbaceous vegetation, and in juvenile 
states even in arable fields. Sporophytes are abundantly 
produced. Recorded from all hectads. 


B. rivulare Bruch e¢ al. 

20 hectads. Around springs and streams, both in marshy 
ground and on stones, usually with moving water, but 
occasionally in a stunted form as on the floor of Kirtlington 
stone pit where only seasonally wet. It requires nutrient- 
rich conditions and tolerates shade. Widely distributed but 
local. Not recorded from 68, 69, 79, 20, 23, 30, 33, 53, 
60-62, 70. Sporophytes have been recorded from 40: 
Godstow (Corley); 41: Bladon 1968 (Corley); and 50: 
Sidlings Copse 1968 (Perry & Corley). 


B. velutinum (Hedw.) Bruch et ai. 

Plate 111.31 hectads. On bases and roots of trees, on hard 
earth banks, and less frequently on stone. Common, 
fruiting freely, and recorded from all hectads except 23, 
but curiously local and absent from many localities where 
it might have been expected. Perhaps it tends to grow in 


hedgerows and scrub rather than in woodland. Although 
it is most abundant in the districts with basic soil (as noted 
in Jones, 1953), it does occur on degraded soil surfaces, 
on acid bark such as hawthorn, and on flints in the 
Chilterns. It has ecological affinities with Rhynchostegium 
confertum, but is more local. 


B. populeum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

8 hectads. On limestone and flints on the ground in woods, 
rare. Apparently mainly in the Chilterns. Sporophytes have 
been recorded in Oxon only once. Introduced into EW]’s 
garden at Kirtlington (41) it has spread slowly but steadily 
over sheltered Oolitic paving stones and edgings of 
beds; thus its localization in the County may be due to 
scarcity of propagules rather than scarcity of suitable sites. 
67: Bottom Wood, Whitchurch c. 1950 (Watson). 68: 
Elvendon Road, near Woodcote, on elders 1982 (Watson); 
Wroxhill Wood 1984 (Watson). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & 
W). 79: near Christmas Common 1935t; Howe Wood 
1947¢; Shirburn Hill, on exposed beech roots in wood 
c. spor. 1964 (Perry); Crowell Wood c. spor. 1968 (Corley). 
31: western edge of Wychwood 1940f. 42: Grimsdyke Farm 
1969 (Perry). 50: Oxford, the Parks and Mesopotamia 1910 
(Napier); Headington Copse (Garnsey). 63: Finmere 
railway cutting 1984f. 


Scleropodium purum (Hedw.) Limpr. 
Pseudoscleropodium purum (Hedw.) M. Fleisch. 

Plate 112. 29 hectads. In short turf on substrates that range 
from highly calcareous to mildly acid. It is often abundant 
on rides and banks in open places in woods but does not 
tolerate deep shade and also avoids very wet ground. Other 
habitats include meadows, quarries, churchyards and road 
verges. It is often abundant on anthills where it prefers 
the north and west sides (King, 1977). King’s work was 
carried out at Aston Rowant. It is widely distributed and 
common in the County and recorded from all hectads 
except 77, 23, 45. Sporophytes are produced rarely and 
in small quantity. They are recorded from: 79: Watlington 
(Boswell); Stokenchurch (Boswell). 22: Bould Wood, 
Bruern (Brenan)t. 31: Singe Woodt. 50: Coombe Wood, 
Cuddesdon (Holliday). 


S. cespitans (Mill. Hal.) L.F. Koch 

S. caespitosum (Wils.) B. & S. 

13 hectads. On bases and roots of trees and on stones, 
almost always close to water, on the banks of rivers, 
streams and pools. Very local but widely distributed in 
the valleys of the Thames and Cherwell. Perhaps 
often overlooked, as it may be difficult to recognize 
when poorly developed. Sporophytes are not recorded 
in the County. 59: Lock Wood, by Thames 1982 
(Bloom); Clifton Hampden 1984 (Bloom); Culham 1995 
(Bloom); near Nuneham Courtenay House 1993 (Bloom). 
77: Caversham, on gravelly or stony ground, 1948-58 
(Watson). 31: Topples Wood, by the Evenlode 1984f. 
34: 1969 (Laflin). 40: Godstow osier holtt; canal at 
Wolvercotet opposite Port Meadow 1987 (Bloom). 41: 
Yarnton, willow thicket by the railway 1945; Bladon 1968 
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(Corley); Woodstock 1966 (Corley). 41, 42: on bases of 
willow near the Cherwell, Bletchingdon and Kirtlington 
1960-80f, etc. 44: Claydon Hill Wood 1969 (Laflin); etc. 
45: east of Claydon 1967 (Laflin). 50: Oxford, Christ 
Church Meadow 1947+; Grandpont (Corley). 51: Charlton- 
on-Otmoor 1986. 52: Souldern, streamlet by the church 
1984; The Bushes, Kirtlington 1952¢. 63: Mixbury, by 
the Ouse; abundant on the main path of Mixbury 
churchyard 1984 (Wigginton). 


S. tourettii (Brid.) L.F. Koch 

S. illecebrum (Hedw.) B. & S. 

4 hectads. In Britain this species grows chiefly close to our 
southern and south-western coasts in warm, dry situations. 
68: Hook End, bank of road at Nippers Grove 1960, 1984 
(Watson). ?78: Peppard 1912 (Ridley). 31: Stag’s Plain, 
Wychwood 1964 (Perry). 43: Broughton 1971 (Laflin). 


Cirriphyllum piliferum (Hedw.) Grout 

26 hectads. Usually on the ground in deep shade in woods 
on basic soil; occasionally in sheltered turf, as in Souldern 
churchyard. It is frequent in almost all our woods on basic 
soil. Sporophytes not recorded in the County. Known from 
all hectads except 67, 77, 44, 45, 54, 70. 


Rhynchostegium riparioides (Hedw.) C.E.O. Jensen 
Eurhynchium riparioides (Hedw.) Jenn. 

21 hectads. On stones in swiftly flowing calcareous water, 
especially around weirs, canal locks, etc. Abundant and 
widely distributed in suitable habitats; often encrusted 
with lime. Sporophytes are not uncommon in periods of 
low water. Not recorded from 67-69, 77-79, 23, 33, 34, 
54, 60. 


R. murale (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. 

Eurhynchium murale (Hedw.) Milde 

24 hectads. On stones and bricks or less frequently tree 
roots on or close to the ground in moist shady places, often 
around buildings or other disturbed places (perhaps 
indicating a high nutrient requirement) but also in woods; 
calcicolous. Abundant in suitable habitats. Sporophytes 
commonly produced. Recorded from all hectads except 
67, 77, 20, 23, 45, 54, 60, 61. 


R. confertum (Dicks.) Bruch e¢ ail. 

Eurhynchium confertum (Dicks.) Milde 

31 hectads. Bases of trees and bushes in woods and 
hedgerows, boughs of elder, shaded masonry; basicolous. 
Very common, but easily passed over when not fruiting. 
Sporophytes common. In all hectads except 54. 


R. megapolitanum (F. Weber & D. Mohr) Bruch et al. 
Eurhynchium megapolitanum (F. Weber & D. Mohr) Milde 
10 hectads. Very local, usually in sandy turf and 
without sporophytes; it is likely to be passed over as 
slender Brachythecium rutabulum. 59: Culham Church 
c. spor. 1981 (Bloom). 67: Gatehampton 1962 (Warburg). 
79: Watlington Hill 1963 (Perry). 31: Crawley, roadside 
bank 1947. 32: Over Norton 1969 (Laflin). 41: Kirtlington 
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Quarry 1963 (Perry). 44: Bourton 1971 (Laflin). 50: 
Headington 1910 (Napier); near Wheatley windmill 
1947. 54: Wardington 1968 (Laflin). 60: Great Milton 
1946¢. 


Eurhynchium striatum (Hedw.) Schimp. 

28 hectads. On the ground in woods on near-neutral or 
moderately basic soil; often one of the dominant mosses. 
Though present in almost all of our larger woods it is often 
absent from many of the smaller copses, shelter belts, etc. 
which are of relatively recent origin. Sporophytes are rare; 
presumably, therefore, the species is slow to migrate to 
new sites. Nevertheless it has become abundant beneath 
30-year old fruit trees in EW]’s garden in Kirtlington (41), 
perhaps introduced accidentally. Recorded from all 
hectads except 23, 45, 54, 61. 


E. pumilum (Wilson) Schimp. 

Rhynchostegiella pallidirostra (Brid.) Loeske 

24 hectads. On basic earth and on stones, tree roots, etc. 
in deep shade on banks and ditch-sides in woods, less 
frequently in hedgerows. Widely distributed and frequent 
in suitable sites, but probably often overlooked. 
Sporophytes have been noted in Oxon only from Shotover 
(Corley). Recorded from all hectads except 21-23, 43, 45, 
53, 54, 70. 


E. praelongum (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. 

including var. stokesii (Turner) Dixon 

Plate 113. 32 hectads. One of our most abundant mosses, 
on the ground amongst litter, on decaying wood and on 
the bases of trees in woodland, in hedgerows, and 
amongst grass in meadows and marshes. Sporophytes are 
occasionally produced in late autumn and winter 1n places 
where the plant is abundant and luxuriant; they are more 
frequent in some seasons (probably after a wet summer) 
than others. Recorded from all hectads. The var. stokesz 
(which was first recognized in Ireland) is a markedly 
bipinnate plant with crowded leaves; such plants are 
abundant in the west of Britain but are rare in Oxon, 
though they do occur. Smith (1978) defined the variety so 
as to include much more slender plants, and it is these 
which are responsible for the many recent records of the 
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Plagiothecium denticulatum 
var. denticulatum 


Eurhynchium striatum 


variety from Oxon, where it was first recorded in 1984. It 
is at least as common in VC 23 as the type variety, but 
because of this recent change in concept it has not been 
practicable to separate the earlier records into the two 
taxa. Blockeel & Long (1998) do not accept the var. stokeszz 
as distinct. 


E. hians (Hedw.) Sande Lac. 

E. swartzu (Turner) Curn. 

32 hectads. On the ground amongst litter and vascular 
plants in woodland, hedgebanks, grassland, etc., perhaps 
more of a calcicole than E. praelongum, less tolerant of 
shade and more confined to the ground. It is frequent in 
arable land on rich soil. Sporophytes are rare. Widespread 
and common, it is recorded from all hectads. 


E. hians (Hedw.) Sande Lac. var. rigidum (Boul.) 

E. swartzu (Turner) Curn. var. rigidum (Boul.) Thér. 

9 hectads. On hard basic earth in open places in stone 
pits and on chalk banks it has rigid, straight, ascending 
branches with crowded leaves, while in deep shade in 
woodland it approaches EF. schleicheri in habit, and may 
need microscopic examination to distinguish it. It is almost 
certainly overlooked. Blockeel & Long (1998) do not accept 
this variety as distinct. 69: Swyncombe Wood 1947. 77: 
Shiplake 1937 (Binstead) (specimens in BM and RNG). 
79: Hailey Wood 1941 (Warburg); Watlington Hill 1963 
(Perry). 30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe 1984. 32: Sarsgrove 
Wood 1991%. 41: Kirtlington stone pit 1960, 1988{; north 
of Thrupp 1989. 51: Prattle Wood 1984f. 53: near Tower 
Farm 1984 (Campbell) det. Bloom. 63: Spilsmere Wood 
1990. 


E. schleicheri (R. Hedw.) Milde 

4 hectads. On banks of friable loam in woodland in the 
Chilterns, frequent but local. It is characteristic of sites 
where there is a moderate depth (e.g. 60-100 cm) of loam 
over chalk; it is never on the chalk itself or on the deeper 
clay-with-flints. 68: soil banks near top of Elvendon Road, 
near Woodcote 1984 (Watson). 69: Swyncombe Wood 
1947. 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W); Maidensgrove 
(Brenan). 79: Howe Wood 1947; Hollandridge 1935¢; 
Shirburn Hilltf. 


E. speciosum (Brid.) Jur. 

16 hectads. On the wet banks of pools, streams and canals 
and in marshes, in nutrient-rich water and tolerating 
shade. Frequent but usually depauperate and without 
sporophytes, and in this condition not easily separated 
from E. swartzu except by the inflorescence, and doubtless 
often overlooked. Most records are from the banks of the 
Cherwell and the canal from Oxford northwards to beyond 
Adderbury. The steep banks of the lower Thames seem to 
be less suitable, though it is recorded from associated sites 
in willow carr at Benson (69) 1948t, Port Meadow (50), 
etc. Also from the Evenlode valley near North Leigh, 
Kirtlington Park Laket, ‘Trow Pool, Bucknellt, the Ouse 
at Westbury (Wigginton), etc. It is recorded from 59, 69, 
77, 20, 30, 31, 40-43, 50-53, 60, 63. 
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E. crassinervium (Taylor) Schimp. 

Cirriphyllum crassinervium (Taylor) Loeske & M. Fleisch. 
26 hectads. On limestone on or near the ground, or less 
frequently on the bases and roots of trees, in deep shade 
in woods and hedgerows. Widely distributed and abundant 
in many districts. Sporophytes are very rare but have 
been recorded from: 50: Cuddesdon 1949 (Warburg), and 
°78: Peppard (Ridley). Not recorded from 69, 77, 23, 45, 
54, 70. 


Rhynchostegiella tenella (Dicks.) Limpr. 

20 hectads. On shaded dry limestone, less frequently on 
bricks or flints, often on stone walls; in old stone pits, 
woodland, hedgerows, churchyards, etc. Frequent 
though rarely abundant throughout the limestone and 
chalk districts. Sporophytes occasional. Recorded from 
all hectads except 69, 79, 20, 23, 30, 40, 45, 53, 54, 60, 
61, 70. 


R. litorea (De Not.) Limpr 

R. tenella var. litorea (De Not.) Rich. & Wall. 

A southern and Mediterranean plant which is here on the 
northern limit of its range. 40: on stone in thicket, Godstow 
1952 (Warburg), and probably the same locality 1968 
(Corley & Perry); Medley Weir 1969 (Corley). 


R. curviseta (Brid.) Limpr. 

7 hectads. On stones in or by running water, often in 
deep shade; strongly basicolous. Local and apparently 
impersistent in some of its stations. It is generally 
considered as less abundant than the closely related 
R. teneriffae but in Oxon it is the commoner of the two. 
Sporophytes frequent. 59: Dorchester Abbey 1985 
(Bloom); by Thames near Nuneham House 1993 (Bloom); 
by Thames near Culham 1995 (Bloom). 69: Chalgrove, 
streamlet in the village 1945}. 41: Kidlington, bank of 
canal 1949}. 42: Heyford (Boswell); Glympton, in the 
Glyme 1982. 45: east of Claydon 1967 (Laflin). 50: 
Bayswater Mill 1862 (Boswell)t 1945t; Shotover Spinney 
1986t. 53: near Tower Farm (Campbell) det. Bloom. 


R. teneriffae (Mont.) Dirkse & Bouman 

R. teesdalei (Bruch et al.) Limpr. 

3 hectads. In similar situations to R. curviseta but apparently 
much rarer than it in Oxon. 69: Watlington village, 
streamlet by road 1945f. 50: Oxford Botanic Garden 1991 
(Bloom). 51: Weston-on-the-Green, Stonepit Hills, c. 1960, 
washed away by floods 19631; Beckley, boulders at edge 
of village pond 1961 (Perry). 


ENTODONTACEAE 


Entodon concinnus (De Not.) Paris 

E. orthocarpus (Brid.) Lindb. 

9 hectads. In old calcareous grassland, generally in small 
amounts; widely distributed but rare and declining. 68: 
Little Court, Cleeve, Goring, in the lawn where it has been 
known for up to 30 years, but now being competed out by 


more aggressive species (Watson). 69: Watlington Hillf. 
78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Beacon Hillt; 
Watlington Hill 1992, 1995 (Porley). 21: ‘Taynton stone 
pits 1949t, occasional 1996 (Porley). 31: Wychwood; in 
1946 EW] noted ‘frequent in the limestone grassland and 
in some abundance on the slopes above the pool, though 
not luxuriant’; this is the last record from this locality; 
Stonesfield slate pits 1943 (Brenan), 19514, not found in 
1983%. 41: slope to west of Mill Wood 1944 (Brenan). 43: 
Broughton 1971 (Laflin). 50: Holton stone pit 1910 
(Napier), 1968 (Corley). 


Pleurozium schreberi (Brid.) Mitt. 

6 hectads. In rides and open places in heathy woods, 
strongly calcifuge, now very local. 68: College Wood 19774, 
1984t. 78: Nettlebed (Boswell), 1998 (O’Leary et al.).; 
Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg & Perry); Warburg 
Reserve 1972 (Bowen). 79: Stokenchurch Woods (Ayres) 
(Ayres, 1843). 22: Bould Wood (= Foxholes Reserve), 
in ride c. spor. 1945t, has not been recorded here 
subsequently. 31: Wychwood (Boswell); Stag’s Plain, 
Wychwood 1964 (Perry); Singe Wood, locally abundant, 
1947}. 50: Shotover (Boswell), 1965-69 (Corley); Coombe 
Wood (Boswell). 


PLAGIOTHECIACEAE 


Plagiothecium latebricola Bruch et al. 
31: Cogges Wood, on decaying stumps of oak, rare 1949 
and 1954 (Warburg), 1968 (Perry). 


P. denticulatum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. var. denticulatum 

21 hectads. In wood on or around decaying stumps and 
old coppice stools, and on stable banks of base-deficient 
earth; calcifuge. Local but widely distributed; rare or absent 
from many woods on calcareous soil, though even in such 
woods there is often the occasional bank of leached earth 
or patch of rotting wood on which P. denticulatum grows. 
It is clear that early observers did not differentiate between 
P. denticulatum and the much commoner P. nemorale. 
Sporophytes are common. There are reliable records from 
59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 21-23, 31-34, 41-44, 50-52, 60 and 61 
and it is almost certainly present in other hectads. 


P. ruthei Limpr. 

2 hectads. A critical species, very close to P. denticulatum, 
found in shaded marshy ground, very rare. 42: Worton 
Wood 1961 (Perry). 50: Headington Wick 1968 (Perry & 
Corley). 


P. curvifolium Schlieph. 

P. denticulatum (Hedw.) Br. Eur. var. aptychus (Spruce) Lees 
12 hectads. On decaying stumps and litter, especially of 
conifers, and on raw humus; more strongly calcifuge than 
P. denticulatum. This species, which can usually be 
recognized in the field, is increasing in frequency, helped 
by the spread of conifers in woods (see Jones, 1991) and is 
probably more widespread than the records indicate. 59: 
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Nuneham Arboretum 19801; Lock Wood 1982 (Bloom). 
68: Ipsden Heath 1979}; Wroxhill Wood 1984 (Watson). 
78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Crowell Wood c. spor. 
1968 (Corley); Pishill Bank 1979%. 22: Foxholes Wood 
1970 (Bowen), 1982t. 31: Wychwood 1968 (Corley); 
Rudges Barn Wood 1986; Topples Wood 1984 (Sleath). 
50: Old Marston c. spor. (Perry & Corley); Sidlings Copse 
c. spor. 1968 (Perry & Corley); Stanton Great Wood 1986f, 
etc. 51: Noke Wood c. spor. 1961 (Perry). 60: Fernhill 
Wood 1983 (Sleath). 61: Whitecross Green Wood, on 
oak 1985t. 63: Newton Purcell 1984. 70: Sydenham Hurst 
1987t. 


P. succulentum (Wilson) Lindb. 

9 hectads. This and P. nemorale were both included under 
P. silvaticum (Brid.) B. & S. by Jones (1953); they were 
not generally distinguished by British bryologists until 
Greene (1957) published his account of the British species 
of the genus. They cannot be distinguished with absolute 
certainty in the field, and seem to have identical habitats. 
They grow in similar situations to P. denticulatum, 1.e. on 
bases of trees, old coppice stools and banks of degraded 
earth in woods, but seem to be rather less calcifuge and 
therefore commoner than P. denticulatum on the 
predominantly calcareous sites of Oxon. The facts that 
Boswell recorded P. silvaticum (from the remote Singe 
Wood) and that Napier did not record it at all, show that 
they must have overlooked the plants unless, which seems 
improbable, that the two species have increased greatly in 
frequency. The data are insufficient to show the detailed 
distribution of the two segregates in Oxon, but P. nemorale 
seems to be much the commoner. 68: Wroxhill Wood 1984 
(Watson). 78: Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Aston Rowant 
1971 (Laflin). 21: Taynton Quarries 1967 (Laflin); Shipton 
under Wychwood 1983 (Campbell) det. Bloom. 31: Cogges 
Wood 1962 (Perry & Warburg); Wychwood 1968 (Corley); 
Rudges Barn Wood 1986f. 42: Dean Plantation 1969 
(Perry). 44: Claydon Hill Wood 1969 (Laflin). 50: Shotover 
1968 (Corley). 51: Stow Wood 1968 (Corley). Sporophytes 
were recorded only in 31: Wychwood 1959 (Laflin). 


P. nemorale (Mitt.) A. Jaeger 

P. silvaticum (Brid.) B. & S. 

23 hectads. See P. succulentum. The separation of the 
two species is not always easy even with a microscope, but 
P. nemorale seems to be much the commoner, almost all 
recent records being for this species. It is also much 
commoner in Oxon than P. denticulatum. There are recent 
records from 59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 21-23, 30-32, 34, 41-44, 
50-52, 60, 62, 63, 70. Sporophytes were recorded only in 
79: Crowell Wood 1968 (Corley). 


P. undulatum (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 

Plate 114. 3 or 4 hectads. On conifer litter and raw humus 
in woods, rare but possibly increasing (Jones, 1991). Sterile. 
68 or 78: Nettlebed, (Boswell). 78: Nettlebed Common 
1998 (O’Leary et al.). 79: Pishill Bank 1949%. 50: Shotover, 
Kiln Lane Reserve 1969 (Bowen); Stanton Great Wood, 
one patch in pine plantation 1986f. 


Pseudotaxiphyllum elegans (Brid.) Z. Iwats. 
Isopterygium elegans (Brid.) Lindb. 

11 hectads. On bases and stumps of trees, and on degraded 
earth in woods. It is probably more calcifuge then 
Plagiothecium denticulatum, and certainly more local; it is 
absent from large stretches of the County, though locally 
abundant on the gravel drifts of the Cotswolds and Tertiary 
soils of the Chiltern plateau. It is perhaps increasing (Jones, 
1991); it is remarkable that, despite its being easily 
recognizable, it was not recorded from Oxon until 1910 
by Napier on Shotover, where it still occurs. Sporophytes 
are not recorded in the County. 59: Lock Wood 1982 
(Bloom). 68: College Wood (Abbot’s Wood) c. 1950 
(Watson); 1964¢; Wroxhill Wood 1984 (Watson). 78: 
Peppard 1912 (Ridley); Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: 
Pishill Bank 1945t; Queen Wood 1949; Crowell Hill 
1950t; Kingston Wood (Hughes). 22: Foxholes Wood, rare 
1985t. 31: Cogges Wood 1949; Wychwood 1985. 34: near 
Epwell (Campbell) det. Bloom 41: Castles Copse 1948f. 
50: Shotover 1910 (Napier); near Westhill Farm 1947}; 
Shotover Spinney 1986t; Sidlings Copse 1979t. 60: 
Waterperry Wood 1964 (Chamberlain). 63: Finmere, 
chestnut coppice near Widmore Farm 1984¢. 


Herzogiella seligeri (Brid.) Z. Iwats. 

Tsopterygium seligert (Brid.) Dixon 

3 hectads. Rotting wood. Chiefly in south-eastern England 
with Oxon and Bucks being on its western limits, but 
possibly increasing (Jones, 1991). Usually fruiting. 31: 
Cogges Wood, on decaying oak stumps, very rare 1949 
(Warburg), 1954 (Warburg) and ¢. 50: Shotover 1969 
(Corley). 60: Waterperry Wood 1964 (Chamberlain). 


Taxiphyllum wissgrillii (Garov.) Wyk & Margad. 
Isopterygium depressum (Brid.) Mitt. 

7 hectads. On limestone on the ground in deep shade in 
woods, locally frequent in limestone country but less 
frequent on flints in Chiltern woods. Sporophytes not 
recorded. 68: Elvendon, on bare chalk (Watson). 78: 
Warburg Reserve (L & W). 79: Coachway Bottom, Pishill 
1935. 31: Wychwood, near the Cyder Well 1946, 1985f; 
Stonesfield slate pits 1951, not seen in 1983; wood near 
Ashford Bridge 1944¢, 1985t; Whitehill Wood 19844; Sturt 
Copse (Bloom). 41: Mill Wood, Long Hanborough 1944}. 
50: Headington Wick Copse 1945 (Brenan), 1968 (Perry 
& Corley). 52: Ardley Wood 1985f. 


RHYTIDIACEAE 


Rhytidium rugosum (Hedw.) Kindb. Witney (Westell). 
Specimens from Dixon’s herbarium in BM and Bagnall’s 
herbarium (BIRA) are not dated but were probably collected 
c. 1870. Presumably the specimens would have come from 
limestone grassland. Except for the record from north Somerset 
this was the southernmost station in Britain, the next being in 
the Suffolk Breckland. This is a moss with a very disjunct 
distribution, both in Britain and in Europe; sporophytes are very 
rare in Europe and unknown in Britain. 
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HYPNACEAE 


Pylaisia polyantha (Hedw.) Bruch e¢ al. 

3 hectads. On willow and elder in wet woodland, rare, 
usually with sporophytes. 31: Churchill Copse, Wychwood, 
on elder branch 1968 (Perry), 1997 (O’Leary et al.); east 
of Newhill Pond 1997 (Porley). 42: Steeple Barton, The 
Moors 1948tf. 51: Weston Peat Pits 1959, 1965t; the willows 
on which it used to grow were felled in about 1987, but it 
probably survives elsewhere in the carr. 


Platygyrium repens (Brid.) Bruch et al. 

6 hectads. On tree boles in woods, rare but apparently 
spreading (Jones, 1991). Sporophytes are very rare in 
Britain. 59: Lock Wood, lacking gemmae 1982 (Bloom), 
conf. EW Jones. 22: Sarsden, on field maple 1994 (Bates 
& O'Leary). 30: Home Wood, Cokethorpe, on blackthorn, 
large patches in three different places 1984. 31: 
Wychwood east of Newhill Pond 1965 (Chamberlain), 1997 
(Porley); Churchill Copse, Wychwood 1968 (Perry), 1997 
(O’Leary et al.); Slatepits Copse, on sycamore 1985; still 
rare in Wychwood?; Wilcote, Topples Wood and Whitehill 
Wood, frequent, on maple, elder and poplar 1984f; East 
End 1968 (Corley). 41: Blenheim Park 1982 (Bloom); 
Wootton Wood (Wigginton). 53: Tower Farm 1984 
(Campbell) det. Bloom. 


Hypnum cupressiforme Hedw. 

The varieties of this polymorphic species, amongst which 
H. andoi and H. jutlandicum were formerly included have 
not been consistently distinguished in the past. The taxon 
var. cupressiforme, 32, commonly grows on the bases of 
trees, fallen logs, stumps, etc. in sheltered well-lit places. 
It is common and often produces sporophyes; it has 
been recorded from all hectads, and even if every record 
is not correct there is no reason to doubt this overall 
distribution. 


H. lacunosum (Brid.) Hoffm. ex Brid. var. lacunosum 
H. cupressiforme Hedw. var. lacunosum Brid. 

21 hectads. This is basicolous and grows on rocks and walls, 
and in calcareous grassland, often in full sun, and 
occasionally on tree stumps or boughs: sporophytes are 
occasional. It is recorded from 59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 21, 22, 
31-33, 41-44, 50-52, 61-63, 70. 


H. lacunosum var. tectorum (Brid.) J.-P. Frahm 

H. cupressiforme Hedw. var. tectorum Brid. 

10 hectads. On rocks and walls, though because of its recent 
submerging under H. lacunosum (e.g. in Smith, 1978) it 
may not have been recorded consistently. There are 
records from 59, 78, 79, 21, 22, 31, 32, 34, 42, 50. Smith 
(1997) following Frahm (1976) now regards it as a distinct 
taxon. 


H. resupinatum Taylor 

H. cupressiforme Hedw. var. resupinatum (Taylor) Schimp. 
29 hectads. This or forms approaching it produce 
sporophytes rarely but are almost equally common on tree 


boles (very rarely on stone) and have been recorded from 
all hectads except 23, 45, 54. 


H. andoi A.J.E. Sm. 

H. filiforme Brid.; H. mammillatum (Brid.) Loeske 

This has been recorded uncritically for Oxon since Smith 
(1978) treated it as a species. He indicated that it was 
abundant (as it certainly is in the west of Britain) but 
warned that sterile plants could be named only by 
microscopical examination and that the vegetative features 
by which it might be recognized are not very clear-cut. 
Sporophytes are uncommon here, and when found have 
often lost their opercula. The only undoubted Oxon 
example seems to be from 41: Blenheim Park (Bloom). 
Other collections which are probably this species come 
from: 59: Nuneham Arboretum 1982 (Bloom); Thames 
near Nuneham House 1993 (Bloom). 78: Warburg Reserve 
(L & W). 21: Taynton Bushes 1945{; Tangley Wood 1968 
(Corley). 31: Wychwood 1985 (Sleath), 1997 (O’Leary 
et al.). 32: Dean Grove 1969 (Corley). 33: Hook Norton 
railway cuttingt. 50: Sidlings Copse 1983 (Bloom); in fen, 
Frenchay Road, Oxford 1987 (Bloom). 51: Stow Wood 
1969 (Corley). 


H. jutlandicum Holmen & E. Warncke 

H. cupressiforme Hedw. var. ericetorum B. & S. 

Plate 115. 14 hectads. On heathy ground in acid 
grassland and in open places in woodland; calcifuge. 
Locally common but probably decreasing with the spread 
of cultivation, it is found chiefly in the Chilterns. It is 
recorded from 59, 67, 68, 78, 79, 22, 30, 31, 41, 43, 50, 
51, 53, 60. 


H. lindbergii Mitt. 

H. patientiae Lindb. 

4 hectads. On wet clay at the side of woodland rides, rare 
but probably overlooked. 68: Kingwood Common 1986f. 
31: Cogges Wood (Boswell), 1949t, 1968 (Corley); Singe 
Wood 1952t. 51 or 61: Whitecross Green Wood 1945t — 
‘a single patch 6 to 8 feet across occupying a very slight 
depression, obviously formerly puddled and holding 
shallow water in winter’. 60: Waterperry Wood 1949 
(Warburg). 
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Ctenidium molluscum (Hedw.) Mitt. var. molluscum 
24 hectads. In calcareous grassland, on sheltered 
calcareous rocks in woods and in stone pits; widely 
distributed and usually abundant where it occurs, but 
local. Sporophytes are rare. It is recorded from 59, 
67-69, 77-79, 21, 22, 31-34, 41-44, 50-54, 60, 70. 


HYLOCOMIACEAE 


Rhytidiadelphus triquetrus (Hedw.) Warnst. 

Plate 116. 16 hectads. On the ground in woods and scrub, 
especially in thickets of young scrub. It apparently requires 
shelter and does not tolerate deep shade. Sporophytes were 
recorded by Holliday from Headington Wick but have not 
been recorded in the County since then. It is locally 
abundant, chiefly on calcareous sites in the south Cotswolds 
and the Chilterns, but perhaps decreasing (Jones, 1991). 
It is recorded from 67-69, 78, 79, 21, 30-32, 41, 42, 50- 
52, 60, 70. 


R. squarrosus (Hedw.) Warnst. 

Plate 117. 30 hectads. In sheltered turf, especially where 
kept short by grazing or mowing; often in lawns and 
churchyards, and in woodland rides. Sporophytes are very 
rare and not recorded this century from Oxon. In all 
hectads except 23, 45. 


R. loreus (Hedw.) Warnst. 

5 hectads. Rare in beech woods in the Chilterns; very rare 
elsewhere, a decreasing species (Jones, 1991). Sporophytes 
very rare. 68: Goring (Boswell). 78: Henley (Boswell); 
Peppard (Druce); Nettlebed Common 1998 (O'Leary et al. ). 
79: Stokenchurch Wood 1821 (Oglander); abundant there 
(Ayres) (Ayres, 1843), c. spor. 1884 (Boswell); Watlington, 
Queen Wood, rare, 1949. 50: Shotover Hill (Sibthorp). 
51 or 61: Whitecross Green Wood c. spor. 1952 (Appleyard). 


Hylocomium brevirostre (Brid.) Bruch et al. 3 hectads. On the 
ground in deep shade in woods on basic soil, very rare; probably a 
declining species (Jones, 1991). 32: Sarsgrove Wood (Brenan). 41: 
Burleigh Wood, Bladon 1946 (Crundwell). 42: Dyke Wood, 
Kiddington 1940, very raret. 


H. splendens (Hedw.) Bruch et al. 
11 hectads. In open places in woods and rough grassland, 
especially in gaps in scrub, needing shelter but not 
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Rhytidiadelphus squarrosus Hylocomium splendens 


tolerating deep shade. Very local, though occasionally 
abundant. Boswell stated that it produced sporophytes 
occasionally in the Chilterns and in the Wychwood 
district. It is perhaps decreasing (Jones, 1991). 68: Burnt 
Platt 1971 (Bowen). 69: Watlington 1971 (Laflin). 78: 
Peppard Common 1963 (Warburg & Perry); Warburg 
Reserve (L & W). 79: Watlington (Hughes); Aston Rowant 
1994 (Porley); Shirburn Hill 1995 (Porley); Watlington 
Hill 1995 (Porley); Pyrton Hill 1995 (Porley). 21: Taynton 
Quarries, locally frequent 1996 (Porley). 31: Stonesfield 
slate pits 1943 (Brenan), 1983%t; Wychwood 1985 
(Sleath), 1997 (O’Leary et al.). 32: Choicehill Farm 1974 
(Bowen). 41: Bladon Heath (Crundwell); Burleigh 
Wood (Crundwell). 50: Shotover (Sibthorp), 1948%; 
Holton stone pitst. 51: Blackwater Wood 1945%; 
Whitecross Green Wood 1945}. 60: Waterperry Wood 
(Warburg). 
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GAZETTEER 


Alphabetical gazetteer of place-names (in tetrads) used in Vascular and Bryophyte floras of VC 23. A few entries are not 


in VC 23 but are close to its border. + = additional adjacent tetrads may exist. 


Abbey Farm 

Abbots Wood 
Abingdon 

Adderbury 

Adwell 

Alchester 

Alkerton 

Alkerton quarry 
Alkerton Tip 

Alvescot 

Ambrosden 

Andersey 

Appleton 

Archell Farm, Swerford 
Ardley 

Aristotle Lane Tip, Oxford 
Arncott 

Ascott (-under-Wychwood) 
Asham Meads 

Ashford Bridge 
Ashford Bridge Wood 
Ashford Mill 

Assendon 

Asthall 

Asthall Barrow 

Asthall Leigh 

Aston 

Aston Rowant 


Bablock Hythe 
Bald Hill 
Baldon 
Balham’s Wood 
Balscote 
Bampton 
Banbury 


Barford St John 
Barford St Michael 
Barton Abbey 
Baynard’s Green 
Bayswater Mill 
Beacon’s Bottom 
Beacon Hill 
Bear Wood 
Beckley 
Begbroke 
Benson 

Berins Hill 
Berrick Salome 
Bevis Farm 
Bicester 

Bicester depot 
Bicester garrison 
Binfield Heath 
Binsey 

Bird Wood 

Bix 


4208 
6480, 6680 
4896+ 
4634 

6898 

5620 
3642, 3842 
3842 

3842 
2602, 2604 
6018 
4896, 5096 
4400 

3430 
5226, 5426+ 
5006 
6016, 6216 
2818, 3018+ 
5812, 5814 
3814 

3814 

3814 
7484+ 
2810 

2810 

3012 
3202, 3402 
7296, 7298 


4204 

7294, 7296+ 
5698 

7488, 7490 
3840 

3002+ 
4240, 4438, 
4440, 4638, 
4640+ 

4232 

4232 

4424 

5428 

5608 

7894 

7296 

6882 

5610, 5612 
4614 

6090, 6290+ 
6484 

6292+ 

3618 

s622, Db22+ 
5820 

6216 

7478 

4806 

7080 

7284 


Bix Bottom 
Black Bourton 
Blackbird Leys Farm 
Blackmoor Wood 
Blackthorn 
Blackthorn Hill 
Blackwater Wood 
Bladon 

Bladon Heath 
Bledlow 
Blenheim Park 


Bletchingdon 
Bletchingdon Park 
Bletchingdon stone pit 
Bloxham 

Bodicote 

Bolney Ferry 

Botley 

Bottom Wood, Hardwick 
Bould Wood 

Bourton 

Bozedown Farm 
Brasenose Farm 
Brasenose Wood 
Bretch, The 
Bridgefield Bridge 
Brighthampton 
Brightwell 

Britwell 

Britwell Salome 

Brize Norton 
Broadwell Manor Farm 
Brook End 

Broughton 

Broughton Park 
Broughton Poggs 
Broughtondowns Plantation 
Bruern Abbey 

Bruern Wood 
Bucknell 

Bullingdon Bog 
Burford 

Burford Golf Course 
Burleigh Wood 

Burnt Platt 

Bush Wood 


Cadmore End 
Cane End 
Cart Gap 
Carterton 


Cassington 

Castles Copse 
Caswell Farm 
Caversfield 
Caversham 
Caversham Warren 
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7086, 7088+ 
2802, 2804 
5400, 5402 
7292 

6218+ 

6020 

5610, 5810 
4412, 4414 
4412, 4414+ 
7602 

4214, 4216, 
4414, 4416 
5016+ 
5016, 5018 
4816 

4234, 4236+ 
4436, 4636+ 
7678 

4804 

6478, 6678 
2420 

4444, 4644+ 
6476 

4626 

5404, 5604 
4238 

3814 

3802 

6494 

6692 

6692 

2806, 3006+ 
2402 

2230 

4038, 4238 
4038 

2202 

2006 

2620 

2618 

5424, 5624 
5404 

2410, 2412+ 
2410 

4412 

6882 

6884 


7892 

6678 

6286 
2604-2608, 
2804, 2806 
4410, 4610 
4010 

3206 

5824 

7074, 7274+ 
6874 


Chacombe 
Chadlington 
Chalgrove 
Chalkhouse Green 
Charlbury 

Charlbury Quarry 
Charlton-on-Otmoor 
Chastleton 

Chazey Wood 
Checkendon 
Chequers 

Chesterton 
Chestertonfields Farm 
Chimney 

Chinnor 

Chinnor cement works 
Chinnor Hill 

Chinnor Hill Nature Reserve 
Chipping Norton 
Chippinghurst 
Chiselhampton 
Chiselhampton House 
Choicehill Farm 
Christ Church Meadow 
Christmas Common 
Church Hanborough 
Churchill 

Churchill Copse, Wychwood 
Churchill Heath Wood 
Churchill Hospital 
City Farm 

Clanfield 

Clattercote Reservoir 
Claydon 

Claydon Hay 

Claydon Hill Wood 
Claywell Farm 

Cleeve 

Clifton 

Clifton Common 
Clifton Hampden 
Clifton Heath 
Coachway Bottom, Pishill 
Cockley Brook 
Cogges 

Cogges Wood 
Cokethorpe Park 
Cokethorpe School 
Cold Harbour 

College Wood 

Combe 

Combe Fen 

Cookley Green 
Coombe Wood 
Cornbury House 
Cornbury Park 
Cornwell 

Cornwell Manor 

Cote House 


4844 

3220, 3222+ 
6296+ 

7078 

3418, 3618 
3618 

5614+ 

2428 

6874, 6876+ 
6482, 6682 
7690, 7692 
5420, 5620 
5422 

3400+ 
7400+ 
7498, 7400 
7498, 7698+ 
7400 

3026, 3028+ 
5800, 6000 
5898 

5898 

3028 

5004 

7092+ 

4212 

2822, 2824+ 
3216 

2620 

5404 

4210 

2800, 2802+ 
4448 

4448, 4450+ 
4450 

4040 

3404 

6080 

4830 

5496 

5494+ 

5496 

7090 

4426 

3608 

3610, 3810 
3606 

3606 

4822 

6480, 6680 
4014, 4016 
4014 

6890 

5804 

3418 

3416, 3418 
2626+ 

2626 

3402 


Cothill 

Cotmore 
Cottisford 
Cowleaze Copse 
Cowley 

Crawley 

Cray’s Pond 
Crocker End 
Cropredy 
Croughton Bottom 
Crowell Hill 
Crowell Tip 
Crowell Wood 
Crowmarsh Battle Farm 
Crowmarsh Gifford 
Crowsley Park 
Cuddesdon 
Cuddesdon Mill 
Culham 

Culham Farm 
Curbridge 
Cutteslowe 
Cuxham 

Cyder Well 


Dame Lys Hill 
Dashwood Lock 
Dean Bottom 

Dean Grove 

Dean Plantation 
Deddington 
Ditchley 
Donnington Bridge 
Dorchester 
Drayton 

Drayton St Leonard 
Ducklington 
Duke’s Lock 

Duns ‘Tew 

Dunsden Green 
Dunthrop 

Dyke Hills 

Dyke Wood 


Easington 

East End 

East End 
Elmorepark 
Elmorepark Wood 
Elsfield 

Elsfield Church 
Elsfield ‘Tip 
Elvendon Wood 
Emmer Green 
Emmington 
English Farm 
Enslow 

Enstone 

Epwell 

Epwell Wood 
Evenden Bottom, Wychwood 
Ewelme 
Ewelme Downs 
Eynsham 
Eynsham Park 


Farmoor 
Farnborough Park 
Fawler 

Fawler Pit 

Fawley Bottom 
Fencott 


4698 

5826 
5830+ 
6298 
5402, 5404+ 
$212, 5410 
6280 

7086 

4646 

5430 

7498 

7498 

7498 
6088, 6090+ 
6088, 6288 
7278, 7280 
5802, 6002 
6002 
5094+ 
5094? 
3208 

5010 

6694 

3216 


6892 

4820 

2414, 2612 
3420 

4624 

4630+ 
3820, 3822+ 
5204 

5692, 5694 
4240 

5896+ 
3406, 3408+ 
4810 

4428 

7276+ 

3428 

5692 

4020 


6696 

3814 

4214 

6280 

6280 
5208, 5210+ 
5408 

5408 

6280 

7276 

7402 
6684, 6686 
4818+ 
3624+ 
3440 

3438 

3216 
6490+ 
6688, 6690 
4208+ 
3810, 3812, 
4010, 4012 


4406 
4248 
3614, 3616 
3816 
7486 
5614, 5616 
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Fernhill Farm 
Fernhill Wood 
Fifield 

Fifield Heath 
Filkins 

Finmere 

Finstock 

Flights Mill, Kidlington 
Flowing Spring 
Flowing Well 

Folly Bridge, Oxford 
Forest Hill 

Foscot 

Foxhole Bottom 
Foxholes 

Foxholes Wood 
Frenchay Road fen 
Freeland 
Fringford 

Fritwell 

Fulbrook 

Fulwell 

Furzy Breach 


Gagingwell 
Gallowstree 
Gallowstree Common 
Garsington 
Garsington Manor 
Gatehampton Farm 
Gibraltar 

Gill Mill Farm 

Glebe Farm, Brize Norton 
Glebe Farm, Spelsbury 
Glyme Farm 
Glympton 

Glympton Heath Wood 
Godington 

Godstow 

Goring 

Goring Heath 

Gosford Bridge 
Grafton 

Grandpont 

Graven Hill Wood 
Great Haseley 

Great Milton 

Great Tew 

Green Dean Wood 
Greenhill Farm 

Greys 

Greys Court 
Grimsdyke Farm 


Hagley Pool (Wytham) 
Hailey 

Hailey, Ipsden 
Hailey Wood 
Hampstead Bottom 
Hampton Gay 
Hampton Gorse 
Hampton Poyle 
Hanborough 
Hanwell 

Harberton Mead 
Hardwick 
Hardwick 
Hardwick Farm 
Hardwick Heath 
Hardwick slope 
Harpsden 
Harpsden Wood 
Hartslock 
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5044 

6404 
2218, 2418+ 
2420 
2204, 2404 
6232+ 
3416, 3616 
4818 

7476 

7476 

5004 

5806 

2420 

3010 
2420+ 
2620 

5008 
4012+ 
6028+ 
5228 
2412, 2012+ 
6234 

3808 


4024 

6880 

6880 
5602, 5802+ 
5800 

6078 

4616 

3606 

2808 

3420 

220) 
4020, 4220 
4222 
6226, 6228 
4808 
5880, 6080+ 
6478, 6678 
5012 

2600 

5004 

5820 
6200, 6400 
6202 

3828 

6878 

4816 

7282 

7282 

4020 


4608 

3412 

6484 

7296, 7496 
7476 

4816 

5014, 5214 
4814, 5014 
3814, 4214+ 
4242, 4244 
5206 

3606, 3806+ 
6476 

4442 

5628 

6476 

7480, 7680 
7480, 7680 
6078 


Haseley 

Haseley Court 
Haseley Wood 
Headington 
Headington Hill 
Headington Wick 


= Headington Wick Copse 


= Sidlings Copse 
Heath End 
Hell Coppice/Copse 
Henley (-on-Thames) 


Hensington (Bladon) 
Hensington (Woodstock) 
Herbert’s Heath 

Hethe 

Heyford 


Heythrop 

Heythrop Park 
Highfield 

High Lodge 

Hill Barn Farm 

Hill Farm, Somerton 
Hill House tunnel 

Hill Wood, Kiddington 
Hollandridge 
Hollybank Marsh 
Holly Grove, Ramsden 
Holly Wood 

Holton 

Holton Park 

Holton Quarry 
Holwell 

Holywell Cemetery 
Home Wood, Cokethorpe 
Hook Norton 

Hordley 

Hordley Farm 

Horley 

Hornton 

Hornton Grounds 
Hornton Meadow Reserve 
Horspath 

Horspath Common 
Horton 
Horton-cum-Studley 
Howbery Park 

Howe Wood 
Huntercombe 

Hythe Bridge 

Hythe Bridge Street, Oxford 


Ibstone 
Icknield Way 
Idbury 

Iffley 

Iffley Tip 
Ipsden 

Iron Down 


Islip 


Jackdaw Lane 
Jack Straw’s Lane 
Juniper Hill 


Kelmscot 
Kencot 
Kennington 
Kent’s Hill 
Kiddington 
Kidlington 
Kidmore End 


6200, 6400 
6400 

6200 

5204, 5406+ 
5206 


5408 

6682 

6010 

7480, 7482, 
7680, 7682+ 
4414 

4416 

2418 

5828 

4824, 4826, 
5024, 5026+ 
3426, 3624 
3426, 3626 
5622 

4214 

3030 

5028 

5028 

4020 

7290 

4420 

3612, 3614 
5808, 5810 
6006+ 
5806, 6006+ 
5806 

2208 

5206 

3604 

$432, 3632+ 
4418 

4418 
4042+ 
3844+ 
3844 

3846 

5604 

5604 

5812, 6012 
5812 

6088, 6288 
6890, 7090 
6886 

5006 

5006 


7492, 7494+ 
7600 

2218+ 
5202+ 

5204 

6284 

4030 

5212, 5214 


5204 
5206 
5632, 5832 


2498+ 

2404 

5202+ 

7280 

4020, 4022 
4812, 4814+ 
6878, 7078 





Kiln Lane 
Kiln Lane Pit 
Kiln Lane Reserve, Shotover 
Kingham 
Kingham Field 
Kingston Blount 
Kingston Hill 
Kingston Wood 
Kingwood Common 
Kite Grove, Heythrop 
Kitesgrove 
Kirtlington 
Kirtlington Park 
Kirtlington Pond 
Kirtlington Quarry 
(= stone pit) 


Lambridge Wood 
Langel Common, Witney 
Langford 

Langford Downs Farm 
Latchford 

Latchford Bog (Fen) 
Launton 

Leafield 

Lechlade 

Lew 

Lew Gorse 

Lewknor 

Lewknor Copse 

Limb Brook 

Linch Hill 

Little Chesterton 
Little Chesterton House 
Little Clanfield 

Little Cookley Hill 
Little Faringdon 
Little Milton 
Littlemore 

Littlestoke Manor 
Little Tew 

Littleworth 

Lock Wood 

Lodge Farm, Charlbury 
Lodge Farm, Beckley 
Long Hanborough 
Long Wood 

Lower Arncott 

Lower Assendon 
Lower Tadmarton 
Lycrofts Shaw 

Lyehill quarries 

Lye Valley 

Lyneham 


Magdalen Bridge 
Maidensgrove 

Manor Farm, Ascott 
Manor Farm, Sydenham 
Mansmoor 
Mapledurham 
Marcham salt spring 
Marsh Baldon 
Marston 

Medley Weir 
Menmarsh 

Menmarsh Farm 
Merton 

Mesopotamia, Oxford 
Middle Assendon 
Middle Aston 

Middle Park Farm 
Middleton Park 


5406 

5406 

5606 

2422, 2424+ 
2624 

7296+ 

7498 

7496, 7498 
6882 

3626 

7086 

4818, 5018+ 
5018, 5020 
4818 


4818 


7284+ 

3408 

2400, 2402 
2202 

6400 

6400 

6022+ 
3014, 3214+ 
2098, 2000 
3206 

3006 

7096, 7098+ 
7296 

4006 

4002, 4004 
5420 

5420 

2600 

7088 

2002, 2200 
6000, 6200 
5202, 5402+ 
6084 

3828 

5804 

5296 

3818 

5408, 5410 
4012, 4014+ 
5210 

6018 

7484 

4036 

6282 

5808 

5404 

2620 


5206 
7088, 7288 
3018 

7202 

5616 

6676 

4494 
5698+ 
5206, 5208 
4806 
5810, 6010 
5810 

5616 

5206 
7284, 7484 
4626+ 
5810 
5022, 5222+ 
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Middleton Stoney 
Milcombe 
Milform Bridge 


Mill Wood, Long Hanborough 


Milton 
Milton-under-Wychwood 
Minster Lovell 
Mixbury 

Moat, The, Menmarsh 
Mollington 
Mongewell Park 
Mongewell Woods 
Moreton, Thame 
Morris Cowley Station 
Murcott 

Muswell Hill 


Neithrop 

Nell Bridge 
Nethercott 

Nether Worton 
Nettlebed 

Nettlebed Woods 

New Headington 

New Yatt 

Newbridge 

Newhill Pond 
Newnham Hill 
Newnham Warren Farm 
Newnham Wood 
Newton Purcell 
Nineveh Farm 
Nippers Grove 

Noke 

Noke Wood 

North Aston 
Northbrook 
Northbrook Canal Bridge 
Northbrook Lock 
North Farm 

North Hinksey 

North Leigh 

North Leigh Common 
North Leigh Quarry 
North Leigh Villa 
North Newington 
North Oxford tip 


North Stoke 
Northmoor 

Nuffield 

Nuffield Common 
Nuffield Place 
Nuneham Arboretum 
Nuneham Courtenay 
Nuneham House 
Nuneham Park 
Nuney Green 


Oakham Quarry 
Oakley Hill 
Oddington 
Oddington Grange 
Old Man Leys 
Old Marston 
Open Magdalen 
Osney 

Otmoor 

Out Wood 

Over Norton 
Over Worton 
Overy Mill Copse 
Oxey Mead 
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D222 

4034 

4418 

4014 

4434 

2616, 2618 
3010, 3210+ 
6032, 6034+ 
5810 

4246, 4446+ 
6086 

6486 

6804+ 

5402 

5814+ 
6214, 6414 


4440 

4834 

4820 

4230 
6886, 7086+ 
7084+ 
5206, 5406 
3412, 3612 
3800, 4000 
3216 

6884 

6088 
6088, 6288 
6230 

5400 

6680 

5412 

5410 
4628, 4828 
4820 

4820 

4820 
6690, 6692 
4806 
3810, 3812+ 
4012, 4014 
3814 

3814 
4038, 4238 
4808, 5006, 
5008 

6086 
4202+ 
6686, 6886 
6686 

6686 

5498 
5298, 5498 
5498 
5296, 5496 
6678 


2630 

7498 

5414 

5416 

4620 

5208 

5404 

4804, 4806+ 
5612, 5614+ 
4020 

3028 

4228 

5894 

4610, 4810 


Oxford 


Oxford Botanic Garden 
Oxford gasworks 
Oxford (North) tip 
Oxford Parks 

Oxford (South) tip 
Oxleaze Farm 

Oxpens 


Pages Farm 

Park Corner 
Park Farm, Hook Norton 
Park Town 

Park Wood 
Penley 

Penley Wood 
Peppard Common 
Peppard Hospital 
Picksey Mead 
Piddington 
Pigeon Lock 
Pinkhill Lock 
Pinsley Wood 
Pishill 

Pishill Bank 
Pishill Bottom 
Pixey Mead 

Play Hatch 

Pool Bottom 
Pophley’s Wood 
Popis Tower 

Port Meadow 


Port Meadow Tip 
Postcombe 

Prattle Wood 

Preston Crowmarsh 
Priest Hill 

Pucketty Farm, Faringdon 
Purgatory 

Pyrton 

Pyrton Heath 

Pyrton Hill 


Queen Wood 


Radcot 

Radcot Cut 
Radcot Bridge 
Radford 

Radnage 
Ramsden 
Ramsden Heath 
Ranger’s Lawn 
Risinghurst 
Riversmead Hospital 
Rock Edge 

Roke 

Rokemarsh 
Rollright 

Rose Lane 
Rotherfield 
Rotherfield Greys 
Roundhill Wood 
Rousham 
Rousham Gap 
Rousham Park 
Rudges Barn (Wood) 
Rudges Hill Wood 


4804-4810, 
5002-5010, 
5202-5208, 
5402-5406, 
5606 
5206+ 
5004 

4808, 5006 
5006, 5008 
5202 

2004, 2204 
5004 


7286 

6888 

3632 

5006 

6280 

7694 
7692, 7694+ 
7080 

6880 

4608 
6216, 6416+ 
4818 
4206, 4406 
4212 
7288, 7090+ 
7088, 7090 
7090 

4608 
7276, 7476 
4018 
7696, 7896 
4004 
4806, 4808 
5006, 5008 
4808, 5008 
7098 

5412 

6090 

7086 

3098 

4422 
6894, 6896 
6696 
7092, 7094 


7092, 7292 


2698, 2898 
3200 

2898 

4022 

7896 
3414, 3416 
3414 

3218 
5604, 5606 
5002 

5406 

6292 

6292 
3030, 3226 
5004 

7080 
7282+ 
5496 
4622, 4624 
4622 
4622, 4624 
3414 

3414 


Rumerhedge Woods 
Russell’s Water Common 
Rycote 


St Ebbes 

Salford 
Sandford-on- Thames 
Sandford Lock 
Sarsden 

Sarsgrove Wood 
Sescut Farm 
Shambridge Wood 
Shabbington 
Sheer’s Copse 
Shelswell 

Shelswell Plantation 
Shenington 
Shenington airfield 
Shepherd’s Green 
Shifford 
Shillingford 

Shilton 

Shiplake 

Shiplake House 
Shiplake Row 
Shipton-on-Cherwell 
Shipton Quarry 
Shipton-under-Wychwood 
Shirburn Hill 
Shirburn Lodge 
Shotover Hill 
Shotover Plain 
Shotover Spinney 
Shotridge Wood 
Shutford 

Sibford Ferris 
Sibford Heath 
Sidlings Copse 
Signet 

Singe Wood 

Slade Camp 

Slade, The 

Slatepits Copse 
Somerton 

Sonning Common 
Sonning Eye 
Souldern 

Soundess Wood 
South Hinksey 
South Lawn 

South Leigh 

South Newington 
South Oxford tip 
South Stoke 
Southrop 

South Weston 

Span Hill 

Spartan Bog 
Spelsbury 
Spilsmere Wood 
Sprigg’s Alley 
Stadhampton 

Stag’s Plain, Wychwood 
Standlake 
Standlake Common 
Standlake Church 
Standridge Copse 
Stanton Great Wood 
Stanton Harcourt 
Stanton Little Wood 
Stanton St John 
Steeple Aston 


6680 
7088 
6604 


5004 
2826, 2828 
5200, 5400 
5200 
2822 
2824, 3024 
p210 
7090 
6606 
3818 
6030 
5830, 6030 
3642 
3442, 3642 
7082 
3600 
5892 
2408, 2608 


7676, 7678+ 


7678 
7478 
4616, 4816 
4616 


2616, 2818+ 


7094 
7094 
5606, 5608 
5604, 5606 
5606 


7092, 7292+ 


3840 
3436, 3636 
3438 
5408 
2410 
3412, 3414 
5404, 5406 
5404, 5406 
3216 
4828, 5028 


7078, 7080+ 


7474, 7476 


5030, 5230+ 


7086 
5004 
2814 
3808 
4032 
5202, 5204 


5882, 6082+ 


2002 
7096, 7098 
7476 

6400 
3420+ 
6030, 6230 
7698 
6096, 6098 
3216, 3218 
3802, 3804 
3800, 3802 
3802 

DUI 

5808 


3804, 4004+ 


5810 
5608, 5808 
4624, 4626 
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Steeple Barton 
Still Brook 
Stockley Copse 
Stoke Lyne 

Stoke Row 

Stoke Talmage 
Stoke Wood 
Stokenchurch 
Stonepit Hills 
Stonesfield 
Stonor 

Stowood 

Stow Wood 
Stratford Bridge 
Stratton Audley 
Studley 

Sturdy’s Castle 
Sturt Copse/Wood 
Summertown 
Sutton 

Sutton Pools 
Swalcliffe 
Swerford Park 
Swinbrook 
Swinford 
Swyncombe 
Swyncombe Downs 
Swyncombe Wood 
Sydenham 


Tackley 

Tackley Heath 
Tackley Wood 
Tadmarton 
Tadmarton Camp 
Tadmarton Heath 
Tadpole Bridge 
Talbot Inn 

Tangley (Hall) Woods 
Tar Wood 

Taynton 

Taynton Bushes 
Taynton Quarry (= stone pit) 
‘Tew 


Thame 

Thame Bridge 
Thame Park 
‘Thomley 

Three Pigeons (PH) 
Thrupp 
Tiddington 

Toot Baldon 
Topples Wood 
‘Towersey 

‘Tower Farm, Souldern 
Trap Grounds 
Trow Pool 
‘Tusmore Park 


University Parks 
Upper Heyford 


Upper Wardington 

Upper Wardington 
railway cutting 

Upton Down — 


Venus Wood 


Vicarage Pit 
Views Farm 
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4424 

2604 

2812 
5626, 5628 
6882+ 
6698 

5426 


7496, 7696+ 


5218 
3816+ 
7288, 7488 
5410, 5610 
5410, 5610 
4418 
6024, 6026 
5812, 6012 
4618 

3814 
5008, 5010 
4006+ 
5094 

3636 

3630 
2812+ 
4406 

6890 
6690, 6890 
6890 
7200+ 


4620, 4822 
4620 
4620, 4622 
3836+ 
3834 

3834 

3200 

4408 
2210, 2218 
3806 
2212+ 
2216 

2214 
3628, 3828, 
4028 


7004, 7006+ 


7004 
7002, 7004 
6208 

6402 
4614, 4814 
6404 
5600+ 
3616 
7402, 7404 
5230 
5006, 5008 
52 

5430, 5630 


5006 

4824, 4826, 
5024+ 
4844, 4846 


5044 
2210 


7698 
4004 
6202 


Walcot 

Walk Gorse 
Warborough 
Warburg Reserve 


Wardington 
Warmington 
Warpsgrove 

Warren Bank 

Warren Farm 
Washford Pits, Kirtlington 
Water Eaton 

Water Stratford 
Waterperry 
Waterperry Wood 
Watlington 

Watlington Hill 
Watlington Park 
Wendlebury 
Wendlebury Meads 
Westcott Barton 
Westhill Farm 
Weston-on-the-Green 
West Peat Pits 
Westwell 

Westwell Copse 
Westwell Gorse 
Westwood Manor Farm 
Wheatfield 

Wheatley 

Wheats Covert, Kirtlington 
Whitchurch 
Whitchurch Hill 

White Hill quarry 
Whitehill Farm 
Whitehill Wood 
Whitecross Green Wood 
Whittles Farm 

Wick Copse (= Sidlings C.) 
Widford 

Widmore Farm 
Wigginton 

Wigginton Heath 
Wilcote 

Wilcote Wood 
Williamscot 

Windmill Hill 
Witheridge Hill 

Withy Copse 

Witney 


Wolvercote 
Woodcote 
Woodeaton Wood 
Wood Farm 
Woodperry 
Woodside Meadow 
Woodstock 
Wootton 

Wootton Wood 
Worcester Mill 
Worton 

Worton Wood 
Wroxhill Wood 
Wroxton 

Wroxton Abbey Park 
Wychwood 


Yarnton 
Yarnton Meads 


3418 

3228 
5892+ 
7086, 7088, 
7286, 7288 
4846, 4848+ 
4046 

6498 

6484 

6012 

4818 

5010, 5012 
6434 
6206+ 
6008, 6010 
6894 

6892, 7092 
7092 

5418, 5618+ 
5616 

4224 

5604 

5218+ 

5218 

2208, 2210+ 
2008 

e200 

7088 

6898 

5804, 6004 
bz 

6276 

6478 

2610 

2610 

3814 

5814, 6014+ 
6678 

5408 

2610 

6232 

3832 

3834 

3614, 3616 
3614, 3616 
4844 

7086 

6882, 6884 
6880 

3408, 3410, 
3412, 3610 
4808+ 
6280, 6480+ 
5210, 5410 
5404 

5610 

5416 

4216, 4416 
4218, 4220+ 
4018 

4218 

4610 

4226 

6080+ 
4040+ 
4040, 4240 
3214-3218, 
3416-3418+ 


4610, 4810+ 
4610 
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Abies 
alba 95 
Abraham-Isaac-Jacob 200 
Abutilon 
theophrasti 127 
Acaena 
anserinifolia 158 
Acanthus 
mollis 224 
Acaulon 
muticum 336 
Acer 
campestre 35, 57, 58, 73, 183 
cappadocicum 183 
monspessulanum 183 
palmatum 183 
platanoides 72, 183 
pseudoplatanus 58, 71, 183 
saccharinum 183 
Aceras 
anthropophorum 299 
Achillea 
ageratum 248 
filipendulina 248 
millefolium 39, 63, 66, 248 
nobilis 248 
ptarmica 248 
Acinos 
arvensis 208 
Aconite, Winter 72, 98 
Aconitum 
napellus 98 
Acorus 
calamus 37, 73, 88, 259 
Acrocladium 
cordifolium 351 
cuspidatum 352 
giganteum 352 
Actaea 
spicata 98 
Adder’s-tongue 47, 91 
Adonis 
annua 102 
Adoxa 
moschatellina 229 
Aegopodium 
podagraria 71, 188 
Aesculus 
carnea 182 
hippocastanum 71, 182 
Aethusa 
cynapium 189 
ssp. agrestis 189 
ssp. cynapium 189 
Ageratum 
houstonianum 255 
Agrimonia 
eupatoria 39, 157 
odorata 157 
procera 157 
Agrimony 157 
Fragrant 157 
Agropyron 
caninum 284 
Agrostemma 
githago 67, 117 
Agrostis 
canina 279 
ssp. montana 279 
capillaris 42, 43, 56, 59, 279 
x A. stolonifera 279 
castellana 280 
gigantea 279 
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x murbeckii 279 
nigra 279 
palustris 279 
semiverticillata 280 
stolonifera 38, 43, 66, 279 
tenuis 279 
vinealis 279 
Ailanthus 
altissima 183 
Aira 
caryophyllea 278 
praecox 56, 278 
Ajuga 
reptans 57, 207 
Alcea 
rosea 126 
Alchemilla 
arvensis 158 
filicaulis 
ssp. vestita 67, 158 
glabra 158 
mollis 71, 158 
vulgaris agg. 158 
xanthochlora 158 
Alder 59, 110 
Grey 110 
Alexanders 188 
Alicularia 
scalaris 317 
Alisma 
lanceolatum 256 
plantago-aquatica 37, 256 
var. lanceolatum 256 
Alison, Golden 138 
Hoary 138 
Mountain 138 
Small 138 
Sweet 139 
Alkanet 200 
Green 72, 200 
Alliaria 
petiolata 135 
Allium 
cepa 292 
moly 292 
nigrum 292 
oleraceum 292 
paradoxum 65, 79, 292 
porrum 292 
roseum 
var. bulbifera 292 
schoenoprasum 292 
sphaerocephalon 292 
triquetrum 292 
ursinum 65, 66, 88, 292 
vineale 292 
var. compactum 292 
Allseed 182 
Almond 161 
Alnus 
glutinosa 59, 110 
var. laciniata 110 
incana 110 
Aloina 
aloides 334 
var. ambigua 334 
ambigua 334 
rigida 334 
Alopecurus 
aequalis 281 
x brachystylus 280 
geniculatus 43, 281 
x hybridus 280 
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myosuroides 65, 281 
pratensis 42, 280 
x A. geniculatus 280 
utriculatus 281 
Althaea 
cannabina 126 
hirsuta 126 
officinalis 126 
rosea 127 
Alyssum 
alyssoides 138 
mcanum 138 
marittmum 139 
montanum 138 
saxatile 138 
Amaranth, Common 113 
Green 113 
Amaranthus 
albus 113 
var. delilei 113 
cruentus 113 
graecizans 113 
hybridus 113 
retroflexus 113 
Amblystegiella 
confervoides 351 
Amblystegium 
confervoides 305, 351 
fluviatile 350 
humile 351 
riparium 351 
serpens 
var. serpens 350 
tenax 350 
varium 351 
Ambrosia 
artemisiifolia 254 
trifida 254 
Amelanchier 
lamarckii 163 
Ammi 
majus 191 
visnaga 19] 
Amsinckia 
lycopsoides 200 
micrantha 200 
Anacamptis 
pyramidalis 87, 296 
x Dactylorhiza fuchsii 296 
Anacyclus 
radiatus 249 
Anagallis 
arvensis 66 
ssp. arvensis 148 
ssp. coerulea 148 
foemina 148 
minima 75, 148 
monellii 148 
tenella 148 
Anaphalis 
margaritacea 245 
Anchusa 
arvensis 200 
azurea 200 
officinalis 200 
sempervirens 200 
Anchusa, Garden 200 
Anemone 
apennina 98 
blanda 98 
x hybrida 98 
japonica 98 
nemorosa 57, 58, 98 
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pulsatilla 98 
ranunculoides 98 
Anemone, Blue 98 
Japanese 98 
Wood 98 
Yellow 98 
Anethum 
graveolens 190 
Aneura 
multifida 321 
pinguis 308, 321 
sinuata 321 
Angelica 
archangelica 19] 
sylvestris 37, 39, 59, 66, 191 
Angelica, Garden 191 
Wild 191 
Anisantha 
diandra 282 
madritensis 283 
sterilis 73, 283 
tectorum 283 
Anomodon 
viticulosus 312, 348 
Antennaria 
dioica 245 
Anthemis 
altissima 249 
arvensis 67, 249 
cota 249 
cotula 249 
nobilis 248 
tinctoria 249 
Anthoceros 
agrestis 323 
punctatus 323 
Anthoxanthum 
aristatum 278 
odoratum 38, 42, 43, 56, 
278 
Anthriscus 
anthriscus 187 
caucalis 65, 187 
cerefolium 187 
sylvestris 42, 62, 66, 73, 187 
Anthyllis 
vulneraria 88, 166 
ssp. carpatica 166 
ssp. vulneraria 166 
Antirrhinum 
majus 64, 217 
orontium 218 
Antitrichia 
curtipendula 304, 348 
Apera 
interrupta 280 
spica-venti 280 
Aphanes 
arvensis 158 
inexspectata 158 
microcarpa 158 
Aphanorhegma 
patens 339 
Apium 
graveolens 190 
var. dulce 190 
inundatum 190 
x moorei 190 
nodiflorum 35, 89, 190 
repens 76, 190 
Aplozia 
crenulata 317 
pumila 317 


riparia 317 
sphaerocarpa 317 
Apple 163 
Crab 162 
Apple-mint 210 
Apple-of-Peru 194 
Apple-of-Sodom 196 
Aquilegia 
vulgaris 67, 102 
Arabidopsis 
thaliana 64, 135 
Arabis 
albida 138 
caucasica 138 
glabra 138 
hirsuta 138 
turrita 138 
Arabis, Garden 138 
Arbutus 
unedo 146 
Archangel, Yellow 61, 203 
Archidium 
alternifolium 325 
Arctium 
lappa 234 
minus 234 
ssp. minus 234 
ssp. nemorosum 234 
ssp. pubens 234 
nemorosum 234 
Arenaria 
balearica 114 
leptoclados 114 
serpyllifolia 64, 65, 114 
ssp. leptoclados 64, 114 
ssp. serpyllifolia 64, 114 
tenuifolia 114 
trinervia 114 


Argemone 
mexicana 300 
Argyranthemum 
frutescens 249 
Aristolochia 
clematitis 97 
Armeria 
maritima 124, 139 
Armoracia 


rusticana 71, 72, 137 
Arnoseris 

minima 237 
Arrhenatherum 

elatius 39, 43, 46, 60, 62, 63, 

66, 276 
var. bulbosum 276 

tuberosum 276 
Arrowgrass, Marsh 256 
Arrowhead _ 52, 256 
Artemisia 

abrotanum 248 

absinthium 248 

biennis 248 

dracunculus 248 

verlotiorum 248 

vulgaris 66, 248 
Artichoke, Jerusalem 255 
Arum 

italicum 260 

maculatum 259 
Asarabacca 97 
Asarina 

procumbens 218 
Asarum 

europaeum 97 
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Ash 56, 57, 73, 215 Azolla Nettle-leaved 225 Blood-drop-emlets 217 Bromus 
Manna 215 filiculoides 74, 94 Peach-leaved 224 Bluebell 57, 61, 66, 71, 291 arvensis 281 
Asparagus Rampion 224 Spanish 291 carinatus 283 
officinalis Baldellia Bellis Blue-eyed-grass 293 commutatus 28] 
ssp. officinales 293 ranunculoides 74, 256 perennis 247 Blue-eyed-Mary 201 erectus 282 
Asparagus, Garden 293 Ballota Bent, Black 279 Blue-sow-thistle, Common 239 hordeaceus 
Aspen 130 nigra Brown 279 Blue-thimble-flower 198 ssp. hordeaceus 281 
Asperella ssp. foetida 203 Common 279 Blumenbachia x B. lepidus 281 
hystrix 284 ssp. nigra 203 Creeping 279 hieronymii 130 interruptus 282 
Asperugo ruderalis 203 Highland 279 insignis 130 japonicus 282 
procumbens 200 Balm 208 Velvet 279 Blysmus lanceolatus 282 
Asperula Balm-of-Gilead 131 Water 280 compressus 264 lepidus 282 
arvensis 226 Balsam, Indian 186 Berberis Bogbean 197 mollis 281 
ciliata 226 Orange 73, 186 vulgaris 102 Bog-rush, Black 264 pratensis 281 
cynanchica 46, 88 Small 186 Bergenia Borage 200 pseudosecalinus 282 
ssp. cynanchica 226 Balsam-poplar, Western 131 rotundifolia 150 Borago x pseudothominei 281 
odorata 226 Bamboo, Arrow 270 Bermuda-buttercup 184 officinalis 200 racemosus 281 
Asplenium Broad-leaved 270 Berteroa Boretta ramosus 282 
adiantum-nigrum 64, 92 Golden 270 incana 138 cantabrica 145 var. benekenu 282 
ruta-muraria 64, 89, 92 Hairy 270 Berula Botrychium secalinus 282 
trichomanes 64, 92 Baneberry 98 erecta 50, 189 lunaria 75, 91 squarrosus 282 
ssp. quadrivalens 92 Barbarea Beta Bottle-brush-grass 284 sterilis 283 
ssp. trichomanes 92 arcuata 136 trigyna 113 Box 71, 179 thomine: 281 
Aster intermedia 136 vulgaris Brachypodium unioloides 283 





ericoides 247 
junceus 247 
laevis 
x A. novi-belgii 246 
lanceolatus 247 
longifolius 247 
novi-angliae 246 
novi-belgii 246, 247 
x A. lanceolatus 247 
x salignus 246, 247 
x versicolor 246 
Aster, China 247 
Heath 247 
Mexican 255 
Rush 247 
Astilbe 
x arendsii 150 
Astragalus 
danicus 55, 166 — 
glycyphyllos 49, 67, 88, 166 
Astrantia 
major 187 
Astrantia 187 
Athyrium 
filix-femina 93 
Atrichum 
undulatum 
var. undulatum 308, 324 
Atriplex 
deltoidea 112 
hastata 112 
hortensis 112 
longipes 112 
patula 113 
prostrata 112 
rosea 112 
Atropa 
belladonna 67, 88, 195 
Aubretia 138 
Aubrieta 
deltoidea 138 
Aucuba 
japonica 179 
Aulacomnium 
androgynum 304, 311, 344 
palustre 344 
Avena 
fatua 72, 276 
ludoviciana 276 
pratensis 276 
pubescens 276 
sativa 72, 277 
sterilis 72, 73 
ssp. ludoviciana 276 
strigosa 276 
Avens, Water 157 
Wood 157 
Avenula 
pubescens 276 
Azalea, Yellow 145 


verna 136 
vulgaris 136 
var. arcuata 136 
Barberry 102 
Barbilophozia | 
attenuata 305, 317 
Barbula 
acuta 332 
convoluta 332 
var. commutata 332 
cylindrica 333 
fallax 333 
hornschuchiana 331 
nicholsoni 332 
recurvirostra 332 
reflexa 333 
revoluta 332 
rigidula 332 
tophacea 333 
trifaria 333 
unguiculata 332 
vinealis 333 
Barley, Foxtail 284 
Meadow 53, 284 
Six-rowed 284 
Two-rowed 284 
Wall 284 
Wood 284 
Bartramia 
pomiformis 344 
Bartsia 
odontites 222 
Bartsia, Red 222 
Yellow 223 
Basil, Wild 208 
Bassia 
scoparia 112 
Bastard-toadflax 179 
Bay 97 
Bean, Broad 169 
French 165 
Runner 165 
Beard-grass, Annual 280 
Bear’s-breech 224 
Beckmannia 
eruciformis 28] 
Bedstraw, Fen 226 
Heath 227 
Hedge 227 
Lady’s 227 
Slender 227 
Beech 56, 58, 108 
Beet, Caucasian 113 
Root 113 
Spinach 300 
Bellflower, Adria 225 
Clustered 224 
Creeping 225 
Giant 225 
Milky 224 


ssp. cicla var. cicla 300 
ssp. vulgaris 113 
Betonica 
officinalis 202 
Betony 202 
Betula 
alba 110 
pendula 57, 72, 110 
pubescens 57, 59 
ssp. pubescens 110 
Bidens 
cernua 255 
tripartita 255 
Bilberry 146 
Bindweed, Field 196 
Hairy 196 
Hedge 196 
Large 72, 196 
Birch, Downy 110 
Silver 110 
Bird-in-a-bush 104 
Bird’s-foot 167 
Bird’s-foot-trefoil, 
Common 167 
Greater 167 
Narrow-leaved 166 
Bird’s-nest, Yellow 48, 146 
Birthwort 97 
Bistort, Amphibious 119 
Common 119 
Red 119 
Bitter-cress, Hairy 138 
Large 137 
Narrow-leaved 137 
Wavy 138 
Bittersweet 196 
Bitter-vetch 169 
Blackberry 152 
Black-bindweed 121 
Black-eyed-Susan 254 
Black-grass 281 
Black-poplar 130 
Hybrid 131 
Blackstonia 
perfoliata 76, 88, 193 
Blackthorn 60, 161 
Bladder-fern, Brittle 93 
Bladdernut 182 
Bladder-sedge 267 
Bladder-senna 166 
Bladderwort 224 
Greater 224 
Blasia 
pusilla 305, 321 
Blechnum 
spicant 94 
Bleeding-Heart 104 
Blepharostoma 
trichophyllum 306, 316 
Blinks 113 
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pinnatum 55, 283 
sylvaticum 283 


Brachythecium 


albicans 352 

glareosum 352 

mildeanum 353 

populeum 353 

rivulare 353 

rutabulum 39, 42, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 353 

salebrosum 353 

velutinum 313, 353 


Bracken 92 
Brassica 


alba 144 
arvensis 144 
cheiranthos 145 
elongata 144 
gallica 145 
juncea 144 
napus 72, 144 
ssp. oleifera 144 
ssp. rapifera 144 
nigra 144 
oleracea 144 
rapa 144 
ssp. campestris 144 
ssp. rapa 144 
rutabaga 144 


Bridewort 151 


Confused 151 


Bristle-grass, Foxtail 286 


Green 286 
Rough 286 
Yellow 286 


Briza 


maxima 273 
media 38, 55, 273 


Brome, Barren 283 


California 283 
Compact 283 
Drooping 283 
False 283 

Field 281 
Hungarian 282 
Interrupted 282 
Large-headed 282 
Meadow 281 
Rescue 283 
Rye 282 
Smith’s 282 
Smooth 281 
Thunberg’s 282 
Upright 282 


Bromopsis 


benekenii 282 
erecta 46, 55, 63, 282 
inermis 282 

ssp. inermis 282 
ramosa 282 


Brooklime 220 
Brookweed 148 
Broom 174 
Broomrape, Barberry 224 
Butterbur 224 
Common 224 
Ivy 224 
Knapweed 223 
Oxtongue 224 
Brunnera 
macrophylla 199 
Bryoerythrophyllum 
recurvirostrum 332 
Bryonia 
dioica 73, 129 
Bryony, Black 294 
White 129 
Bryum 
affine 341 
algovicum 
var. rutheanum 34] 
argenteum 64, 310, 342 
var. lanatum 342 
bicolor 342 
bornholmense 342 
caespiticium 342 
capillare 
var. capillare 34] 
var. torquescens 341 
creberrimum 341 
dunense 342 
flaccidum 341 
gemmiferum 342 
imbricatum 341] 
inclinatum 341 
intermedium 305, 341 
klinggraeffii 342 
microerythrocarpum 342 
murale 342 
pallens 341 
pallescens 341 
pendulum 341 
pseudotriquetrum 341 
var. bimum 341 
var. pseudotriquetrum 
341 
radiculosum 342 
rubens 343 
ruderale 342 
subapiculatum 342 
subelegans 341 
torquescens 34] 
turbinatum 305, 306, 341 
uliginosum 305, 306, 340 
violaceum 342 
Buckler-fern, Broad 94 
Narrow 94 
Buckthorn 181 
Alder 181 
Buckwheat 120 


Green 120 
Buddleja 
davidii 72, 215 
globosa 215 
Buffalo-bur 196 
Red 196 
Bugle 61, 207 
Bugloss 200 
Pale 198 
Bullace 162 
Bullwort 191 
Bulrush 286 
Lesser 286 
Bunias 
erucago 135 
orientalis 135 
Bupleurum 
lancifolium 190 
rotundifolium 190 
subovatum 190 
tenuissimum 190 
Burdock, Greater 234 
Lesser 234 
Bur-marigold, Nodding 255 
Trifid 255 
Burnet, Fodder 157 
Great 157 
Salad 157 
Burnet-saxifrage 188 
Greater 188 
Bur-parsley, Greater 193 
Small 193 
Bur-reed, Branched 286 
Unbranched 286 
Bursa pastoris 139 
Butcher’s-broom 293 
Butomus 
umbellatus 88, 255 
Butterbur 89, 254 
Giant 254 
Buttercup, Bulbous 61, 99 
Celery-leaved 100 
Corn 99 
Creeping 99 
Goldilocks 100 
Hairy 99 
Meadow 99 
Small-flowered 99 
Butterfly-bush 72, 215 
Butterfly-orchid, Greater 296 
Lesser 296 
Butterwort, Common 224 
Buxbaumia 
aphylla 305, 325 
Buxus 
sempervirens 71, 179 


Cabbage 144 
Bastard 145 
Steppe 145 
Wallflower 145 
Cakile 
maritima 145 
Calamagrostis 
epigejos 279 
Calamint, Common 208 
Lesser 208 
Calamintha 
ascendens 208 
nepeta 208 
Calceolaria 
chelidonioides 217 
tripartita 217 
Calendula 
arvensis 254 
officinalis 254 
Calliergon 
cordifolium 351 
giganteum 352 
Calliergonella 
cuspidata 38, 43, 46, 59, 
B12, 352 
Callistephus 
chinensis 247 
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Callitriche 
hamulata 214 
intermedia 214 
obtusangula 214 
palustris 211 
platycarpa 214 
stagnalis 35, 36, 37, 211, 
214 
var. platycarpa 214 
Calluna 
vulgaris 56, 74, 88, 146 
Calocedrus 
decurrens 96 
Caltha 
palustris 37, 43, 98 
Calypogeia 
arguta 316 
fissa 307, 316 
muelleriana 316 
trichomanis 316 
Calystegia 
xlucana 196 
pulchra 196 
sepium 
ssp. sepium 66, 196 
x C. silvatica 196 
silvatica 72, 196 
Camelina 
sativa 139 
Cammarum 
hyemale 98 
Campanula 
glomerata 87, 224 
lactiflora 224 
latifolia 225 
medium 224 
persicifolia 224 
portenschlagiana 225 
poscharskyana 225 
rapunculoides 225 
rapunculus 224 
rotundifolia 225 
trachelium 67, 88, 225 
Campion, Bladder 117 
Red 118 
Rose 117 
White 118 
Camptothecium 
lutescens 352 
sericeum 352 
Campylium 
calcareum 304, 350 
chrysophyllum 350 
polygamum 350 
sommerfeltit 350 
stellatum 350 
var. protensum 350) 
var. stellatum 312, 350 
Campylopus 
flexuosus 327 
fragilis 327 
introflexus 304, 327 
pyriformis 
var. pyriformis 327 
Canary-creeper 86 
Canary-grass 278 
Awned 279 
Bulbous 278 
Confused 279 
Lesser 279 
Reed 278 
Candytuft, Garden 142 
Perennial 142 
Wild 48, 142 
Cannabis 
sativa 107 
Canterbury-bells 224 
Capnoides 
lutea 105 
solida 104 
Capsella 
bursa-pastoris 64, 66, 139 
rubella 142 
Caraway 191 


Cardamine 


amara 137 
chelidonia 138 
flexuosa 138 
graeca 138 

hirsuta 65, 138 
impatiens 137 
pratensis 43, 65, 137 


Carduus 


acanthoides 234 
crispus 
ssp. multiflorus 234 
x C. nutans 234 
x dubius 234 
nutans 234 
pycnocephalus 
var. tenuiflorus 234 
tenuiflorus 234 


Carex 


acuta 270 
x C. nigra 270 
acutiformis 37, 38, 267, 270 
x C. acuta 267 
x C. riparia 267 
arenaria 266 
x axillaris 265 
binervis 74, 268 
caryophyllea 88, 269 
contigua 265 
x csomadensis 267 
demissa 269 
diandra 265 
dioica 266 
distans 268 
disticha 266, 268 
diversicolor 268 
divulsa 265, 266 
ssp. divulsa 266 
ssp. leersii 266 
echinata 266 
elata 270 
x elytroides 270 
filiformis 52, 55, 76, 269 
flacca 38, 55, 268 
flava 269 
fulva 268 
x fulva 269 
glauca 268 
goodenown 270 
gracilis 270 
hirta 266 
hostiana 268 
x C. viridula 269 
inflata 267 
lepidocarpa 269 
leporina 266 
muricata 265 
muricata 
ssp. lamprocarpa 265 
nigra 270 
otrubae 37, 265 
x C. remota 265 
ovalis 266 
pairer 265 
pallescens 269 
panicea 268 
paniculata 37, 38, 59, 74, 88, 
264 
pendula 268 
pilulifera 59, 65, 74, 88, 
270 
polyphylla 266 
x pseudaxillaris 265 
pseudocyperus 267 
pulicaris 270 
remota 38, 265, 266 
riparia 37, 267 
x C. vesicaria 267 
rostrata 267 
serotina 269 
spicata 265 
stellulata 266 
strigosa 268 
x subgracilis 267 
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sylvatica 268 
tomentosa 269 
vesicaria 267 
viridula 269 
ssp. brachyrrhyncha 269 
ssp. oedocarpa 269 
ssp. viridula 269 
vulpina 79, 269 
Carlina 
vulgaris 46, 52, 88, 231 
Carpinus 
betulus 57, 110 
Carrot, Wild 193 
Carthamus 
tinctorius 237 
Carum 
carvi 191 
petroselinum 191 
segetum 191 
Castalia 
alba 97 
Castanea 
sativa 71, 109 
Catabrosa 
aquatica 275 
Catapodium 
rigidum 275 
Catchfly, Forked 118 
Night-flowering 118 
Nodding 118 
Nottingham 118 
Sand 118 
Small-flowered 118 
Sweet-William 118 
Caterpillar-plant 167 
Cat-mint 207 
Garden 208 
Cat’s-ear 237 
Smooth 237 
Cat’s-tail, Smaller 281 
Caucalis 
anthriscus 192 
arvensis 192 
daucoides 193 
latifolia 193 
nodosa 193 
platycarpos 193 
Caucasian-stonecrop 149 
Lesser 149 
Celandine, Greater 104 
Lesser 100 
Celery 190 
Wild 190 
Centaurea 
cyanus 236 
diluta 236 
macrocephala 236 
melitensis 236 
montana 2536 
nemoralis 236 
nigra 38, 39, 42, 43, 63, 236 
ssp. nemoralis 236 
ssp. nigra 236 
nigrescens 236 
scabiosa 55, 236 
solstitialis 236 
Centaurium 
centaurium 193 
erythraea 67, 193 
minus 193 
pulchellum 193 
Centaury, Common 193 
Lesser 193 
Centranthus 
ruber 65, 72, 230 
Centunculus 
minimus 148 
Cephalanthera 
damasonium 67, 88, 294 
longifolia 294 
Cephalaria 
gigantea 231 
Cephalozia 
bicuspidata 316 


connivens 305, 316 
lunulifolia 305, 316 
media 316 
Cephaloziella 
divaricata 316 
hampeana 316 
rubella 316 
starkei 316 
Cerastium 
arvense 115 
diffusum 116 
erectum 116 
fontanum 43, 115 
glomeratum 64, 115 
holosteoides 115 
pumilum 116 
semidecandrum 116 
tomentosum 115 
viscosum 115 
vulgatum 115 
Ceratocapnos 
calviculata 105 
Ceratochloa 
carinata 89, 283 
cathartica 283 
Ceratodon 
conicus 305, 306, 326 
purpureus 309, 325 
ssp. conicus 326 
Ceratophyllum 
demersum 35, 97 
submersum 97 


Cerinthe 
aspera 198 
glabra 198 

Ceterach 


ceterach 93 
officinarum 47, 64, 93 
Chaenomeles 
speciosa 162 
Chaenorhinum 
minus 63, 217 
Chaerophyllum 
temulum 187 
Chaffweed 148 
Chamaecyparis 
lawsoniana 96 
Chamaemelum 
nobile 248 
Chamaenerion 
angustifolium 178 
Chamerion 
angustifolium 63, 72, 178 
Chamomile 248 
Corn 249 
Stinking 249 
Yellow 249 
Charlock 68, 144 
Cheiranthus 
chein. 135 
Chelidonium 
majus 1()4 
Chenopodium 
album 66, 112 
berlandieri 112 
bonus-henricus |11 
capitatum 111 
ficifolium 112 
glaucum 112 
hircinum 112 
hybridum 111 
leptophyllum 112 
murale 112 
opulifolium 112 
polyspermum 111 
pratericola 
var. thellungianum 112 
probstii 112 
pseudostriatum 112 
quinoa 112 
rubrum 111 
striatum 112 
strictum 112 
suecicum 112 





urbicum 111 
x variabile 112 
virgatum 112 
viride 112 
vulvaria 111 
Cherry, Bird 162 
Dwarf 162 
Fuji 162 
Rum 162 
Wild 49, 61, 162 
Chervil, Garden 187 
Rough 187 
Chestnut, Sweet 71, 109 
Chickweed, Common 114 
Greater 114 
Lesser 114 
Upright 116 
Water 116 
Chicory 237 
Chilean-iris 293 
Chiloscyphus 
pallescens 318 
polyanthos 318 
Chionodoxa 
forbesii 291 
luciliae 291 
Chives 292 
Chondrilla 
juncea 242 
Chrysanthemum 
coronarium 249 
frutescens 249 
grandiflorum 249 
leucanthemum 249 
parthenium 248 
segetum 249 
serotinum 249 
vulgare 248 
Chrysosplenium 
alternifolium 151 
oppositifolium 151 
Cicely, Sweet 188 
Cicer 
arietinum 165 
Cicerbita 
macrophylla 
ssp. uralens 239 
Cichorium 
intybus 237 
Cinclidotus 
fontinaloides 337 
mucronatus 331 
Cinquefoil, Creeping 156 
Grey 155 
Hoary 155 
Hybrid 156 
Marsh 155 
Russian 156 
Shrubby 155 
Sulphur 155 
Ternate-leaved 156 
Circaea 
lutetiana 58, 178 
Cirriphyllum 
crassinervium 356 
piliferum 354 
Cirsium 
acaule 46, 235 
x C. palustre 235 
arvense 39, 43, 60, 66, 234, 
235 
var. inacnum 235 
var. setosum 235 
x celakovskianum 235 
creticum 235 
dissectum 38, 52, 75, 235 
eriophorum 67, 234 
x C. vulgare 234 
x gerhardtii 234 
x grandifolium 234 
x kirschlegeri 235 
lanceolatum 234 
palustre 38, 57, 62, 235 
x C. arvense 235 
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polyanthemum 
var. creticum 235 

pratense 235 

vulgare 57, 62, 234 
Cladium 

mariscus 264 
Clarkia 

amoena 178 
Clary 211 

Annual 211 

Balkan 211 

Meadow 211 

Sticky 211 

Whorled 211 

Wild 211 
Claytonia 

perfoliata 113 

sibirica 113 
Cleavers 61, 227 

Corn 228 

False 227 
Clematis 

tangutica 98 

vitalba 60, 98 

viticella 99 
Clematis, Orange-peel 98 

Purple 99 
Climacium 

dendroides 311, 347 
Clinopodium 

acinos 55, 208 

ascendens 208 

calamintha 208 

vulgare 46, 55, 62, 208 
Clover, Alsike 72, 172 

Bur 173 

Crimson 173 

Hare’s-foot 173 

Knotted 173 

Narrow 173 

Red 72, 173 

Reversed 172 

Rough 173 

Strawberry 172 

Subterranean 173 

Sulphur 173 

White 72, 172 

Zigzag 173 
Clubmoss, Fir 90 

Stag’s-horn 90 
Club-rush, Bristle 264 

Common 263 

Floating 264 

Grey 264 

Wood 264 
Cochlearia 

armoracia 137 

danica 72, 137 
Cocklebur, Rough 254 

Spiny 254 
Cock’s-eggs 195 
Cock’s-foot 274 
Cockspur 286 
Cockspur-thorn 165 
Coeloglossum 

viride 46, 88, 296 
Coincya 

monensis 

ssp. recurvata 145 

Coix 

lacryma-jovis 286 
Colchicum 

autumnale 61, 66, 88, 287 
Cololejeunea 

minutissima 306, 320 
Colt’s-foot 251 
Columbine 102 
Colutea 

arborescens 166 
Comfrey, Common 199 

Creeping 199 

Rough 199 

Russian 199 

Tuberous 199 


White 199 
Coneflower 254 
Conium 

maculatum 66, 190 
Conocephalum 

conicum 322 
Conopodium 

majus 42, 188 
Conringia 

austriaca 143 

orientalis 143 
Consolida 

ajacis 98 

orientalis 98 
Convallaria 

majalis 290 
Convolvulus 

arvensis 63, 66, 196 
Conyza 

canadensis 247 
Copse-bindweed 122 
Coralberry 228 
Coreopsis 

grandifolia 255 
Coriander 188 
Coriandrum 

sativum 188 
Corncockle 117 
Cornelian-cherry 179 
Cornflower 239 

Perennial 236 
Cornsalad, Broad-fruited 230 

Common 229 

Hairy-fruited 230 

Keeled-fruited 230 

Narrow-fruited 230 
Cornus 

mas 179 

nuttallii 179 

sanguinea 57, 60, 178 

sericea 179 

stolonifera 179 
Coronilla 

scorpioides 167 

varia 167 
Coronopus 

didymus 73, 143 

procumbens 143 

squamatus 143 
Corydalis 

cava 105 

claviculata 105 

lutea 105 

solida 104 
Corydalis, Climbing 105 

Pale 105 

Tuberous 105 

Yellow 72, 105 
Corylus 

avellana 57, 58, 110 
Cosmos 

bipinnatus 255 
Cotoneaster 

bullatus 164 

dielsianus 164 

divaricatus 164 

franchetii 164 

frigidus 164 

horizontalis 164 

integrifolius 164 

salicifolius 164 

simonsii 164 

x watererii 164 
Cotoneaster, Diel’s 164 

Franchet’s 164 

Himalayan 164 

Hollyberry 164 

Small-leaved 164 

Spreading 164 

Tree 164 

Wall 164 

Willow-leaved 164 
Cottongrass, 

Broad-leaved 263 
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Common 263 
Cotula 
squalida 250 
Cotyledon 
umbilicus 149 
Couch, Bearded 53, 284 
Common 284 
Onion 284 
Cowherb 119 
Cowslip 68, 76, 147 
Cow-wheat, Common 222 
Crested 222 
Field 222 
Crack-willow 131 
Hybrid 132 
Crambe 
cordifolia 145 
maritima 145 
Crane’s-bill, Bloody 185 
Cut-leaved 185 
Dove’s-foot 185 
Druce’s 184 
Dusky 185 
French 184 
Hedgerow 185 
Long-stalked 185 
Meadow 184 
Pencilled 184 
Round-leaved 184 
Shining 185 
Small-flowered 185 
Crassula 
helmsii 36, 149 
Crataegus 
crus-galli 165 
laciniata 165 
laevigata 58, 66, 165 
x macrocarpa 165 
x media 165 
monogyna 58, 60, 63 
ssp. nordica 164 
x C. laevigata 165 
oxyacanthoides 165 
punctata 165 
Cratoneuron 
commutatum 
var. commutatum 350 
var. falcatum 350 
filicinum 312, 349 
Creeping-Jenny 147 
Crepis 
biennis 242 
capillaris 46, 65, 243 
var. glandulosa 243 
nicaeensis 243 
setosa 243 
taraxacifolia 243 
vesicaria 71 
ssp. taraxacifolia 243 
Cress, Garden 142 
Hoary 142 
Shepherd’s 142 
Thale 135 
Tower 142 
Crocosmia 
x crocosmiiflora 294 
Crocus 
albiflorus 294 
flavus 294 
purpureus 294 
speciosus 294 
tommasinianus 294 
vernus 294 
Crocus, Bieberstein’s 294 
Early 294 
Spring 294 
Yellow 294 
Crosswort 228 
Caucasian 226 
Crowfoot, Ivy-leaved 101 
Round-leaved 101 
Crown-jewels 178 
Cruciata 
laevipes 228 


Cryphaea 
heteromalla 347 
Ctenidium 
molluscum 
var. molluscum 58, 64, 
301, 358 
Cuckooflower 76, 137 
Cucumber 129 
Squirting 129 
Cucumis 
melo 129 
sativus 129 
Cucurbita 
maxima 129 
pepo 129 
Cudweed, Broad-leaved 245 
Common 245 
Heath 245 
Marsh 245 
Red-tipped 245 
Small 245 
Currant, Black 148 
Downy 148 
Flowering 149 
Mountain 149 
Red 148 
Cuscuta 
campestris 197 
epilinum 197 
epithymum 197 
europaea 197 
trifolii 197 
Cyclamen 
hederifolium 147 
Cyclamen 147 
Cydonia 
oblonga 162 
Cymbalaria 
muralis 64 
ssp. muralis 218 
pallida 218 
Cynoglossum 
germanicum 51, 62, 202 
montanum 202 
officinale 202 
Cynosurus 
cristatus 43, 273 
echinatus 273 
Cyperus 
longus 264 
Cypress, Lawson’s 61, 96 
Cystopteris 
fragilis 93 
Cytisus 
scoparius 60 
ssp. scoparius 174 


Daboecia 
cantabrica 145 
Dactylis 
glomerata 39, 42,, 60, 66, 
274 
Dactylorhiza 
x carnea 297 
fuchsii 77, 297, 298 
x D. incarnata 297 
x D. maculata 297 
x D. praetermissa 297 
x grandis 297 
x hallii 297 
incarnata 38, 42 
ssp. incarnata 297 
ssp. pulchella 297 
x D. praetermissa 297 
x kerneriorum 297 
maculata 
ssp. ericetorum 52, 297 
x D. incarnata 297 
x D. praetermissa 297 
praetermissa 38, 77, 297 
purpurella 297 
x transiens 297 
traunsteineri 298 
x wintoni 297 


Daffodil 71, 293 
Nonesuch 293 
Pheasant’s-eye 293 
Spanish 293 
Tenby 293 

Dahlia 
pinnata 255 

Dahlia 255 

Daisy 247 
Crown 249 
Oxeye 249 
Paris 249 
Shasta 249 

Dame’s-violet 72, 135 

Dandelion 240-242 

Danthonia 
decumbens 65, 89, 285 

Daphne 
laureola 65, 66, 176 
mezereum 49, 175 

Darnel 272 

Datura 
stramonium 67, 196 

var. inermis 196 
var. tatula 196 

Daucus 

carota 63, 193 
ssp. carota 193 
ssp. sativus 193 

grandiflorus 193 

Day-lily, Orange 287 
Yellow 287 

Dead-nettle, Cut-leaved 206 
Henbit 206 
Northern 206 
Red 206 
Spotted 206 
White 206 

Deergrass 263 

Delphinium 
qacis 98 
verdunense 98 

Deschampsia 
cespitosa 38, 43, 58, 61, 277 

ssp. cespitosa 277 
ssp. parviflora 277 

flexuosa 56, 58, 74, 88, 277 

Descurainia 
sophia 134 

Desmazeria 
rigida 275 

Dewberry 155 

Dialytrichia 
mucronata 304, 306, 331 

Dianthus 
armeria 119 
barbatus 119 
caryophyllus 119 
deltoides 119 
gratianopolitanus 119 
plumarius 119 

Dicentra 
formosa 1()4 

Dicranella 
cerviculata 326 
heteromalla 309, 326 
rufescens 305, 326 
schreberiana 326 
staphylina 326 
varia 326 

Dicranoweisia 
cirrata 304, 326 

Dicranum 
bonjeanii 326 
flagellare 304, 327 
majus 327 
montanum 304, 327 
scoparium 46, 309, 327 
strictum 327 
tauricum 304, 327 

Didymodon 
acutus 332 
fallax 333 
ferrugineus 333 


insulanus 333 
luridus 333 
nicholsonii 332 
rigidulus 332 
sinuosus 306, 333 
tophaceus 333 
umbrosus 306, 332 
vinealis 306, 333 
Digitalis 
x fucata 219 
lutea 219 
x D. purpurea 219 
purpurea 219 
x D. grandiflora 219 
x purpureo-ambigua 219 
Digitaria 
ischaemum 286 
sanguinalis 286 
Dill 190 
Diphyscium 
foliosum 305, 325 
Diplophyllum 
albicans 317 
Diplotaxis 
muralis 89, 143 
tenuifolia 143 
Dipsacus 
fullonum 230, 231 
laciniatus 231 
pilosus 231 
sativus 23] 
strigosus 231 
sylvestris 230 
Ditrichum 
crispatissimum 325 
cylindricum 325 
gracile 325 
Dittander 143 
Dock, Broad-leaved 123 
Clustered 123 
Curled 123 
Fiddle 123 
Golden 123 
Marsh 124 
Northern 300 
Obovate-leaved 123 
Russian 124 
Water 122 
Willow-leaved 124 
Wood 123 
Dodder 197 
Clover 197 
Flax 197 
Greater 197 
Lucerne 197 
Yellow 197 
Dog-rose 160 
Glaucous 160 
Hairy 160 
Round-leaved 160 
Dog’s-tail, Crested 273 
Rough 273 
Dog-violet, Common 127 
Early 128 
Heath 128 
Pale 128 
Dogwood 178 
Red-osier 179 
Doronicum 
austriacum 25] 
pardalianches 251 
plantagineum 251 
Downy-rose, Harsh 160 
Sherard’s 160 
Soft 161 
Draba 
muralis 139 
Dragon’s-teeth 167 
Drepanocladus 
aduncus 301, 351 
exannulatus 351 
var. rolae 351 
fluitans 351 
revolvens 303, 305, 351 


sendtneri 305, 351 
Dropwort 48, 151 
Drosera 

rotundifolia 127 
Dryopteris 

affinis 94 

ssp. affinis 94 
ssp. borreri 94 

aristata 94 

borrert 94 

carthusiana 94 

dilatata 58, 61, 94 

filix-mas 58, 61, 93 

var. affinis 94 
var. paleacea 94 

oreopteris 92 

pseudomas 94 

spinulosa 94 

thelypteris 94 
Duchesnea 

indica 157 
Duckweed, Common 260 

Fat 260 

Greater 260 

Ivy-leaved 260 

Least 260 


Ecballium 
elaterium 129 
Echinochloa 
crusgalli 286 
utilis 286 
Echinodorus 
ranunculoides 256 
Echinops 
bannaticus 231] 
sphaerocephalus 231 
Echium 
italicum 198 
var. pyramidale 198 
vulgare 198 
Elder 61, 228 
Dwarf 228 
Red-berried 228 
Elecampane 246 
Eleocharis 
acicularis 74, 263 
multicaulis 263 
palustris 263 
ssp. palustris 263 
ssp. vulgaris 263 
quinqueflora 263 
uniglumis 263 
Eleogiton 
fluitans 74, 264 
Elm, Dutch 106 
English 106 
Huntingdon 106 
Jersey 106 
Plot’s 107 
Small-leaved 106 
Wych 106 
Elodea 
callitrichoides 256 
canadensis 35, 36, 71,74, 256 
ernstiae 256 
nuttallii 36, 74, 256 
Elymus 
caninus 53, 284 
europaeus 284 
Elytrigia 
repens 38, 65, 66, 73, 284 
var. aristatum 284 
Encalypta 
streptocarpa 304, 330 
vulgaris 304, 305, 309, 330 
Enchanter’s-nightshade 178 
Endymion 
non-scriptum 290 
Entodon 
concinnus 46, 305, 356 
orthocarpus 356 
Entosthodon 
fascicularis 339 
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Ephemerum 
recurvifolium 306, 339 
serratum 
var. angustifolium 339 
var. minutissimum 339 
var. serratum 339 
sessile 305, 339 
Epilobium 
adnatum 177 
x aggregatum 300 
angustifolium 178 
x brevipilum 176 
brunnescens 178 
ciliatum 71, 72, 73, 176, 
177 
x E. montanum 177 
x E. parviflorum 177 
x dacicum 176 
xerroneum 176 
x fallacinum 300 
hirsutum 38, 39, 66, 176 
x E. ciliatum 176 
x E. montanum 176 
x E. parviflorum 176 
x E. tetragonum 176 
lanceolatum 177 
x E. tetragonum 300 
x limosum 176 
montanum 176, 177 
x E. obscurum 300 
x E. tetragonum 
ssp. lamyi 177 
x novae-civitatis 176 
obscurum 177 
x palatinum 300 
palustre 177 
parviflorum 176 
x E. montanum 176 
x E. obscurum 176 
x E. roseum 300 
x E. tetragonum 300 
x persicinum 300 
roseum 177 
x subhirsutum 176 
tetragonum 
ssp. lamyi 177 
ssp. tetragonum 177 
x E. ciliatum 177 
Epipactis 
helleborine 66, 295 
leptochila 88, 295 
palustris 38, 294 
phyllanthes 54, 295 
purpurata 88, 295 
Epipogium 
aphyllum 295 
epipogium 295 
Equisetum 
arvense 63, 90, 91 
fluviatile 74, 90, 91 
x E. arvense 9() 
limosum 90 
x litorale 90 
maximum 91 
palustre 37, 38, 91 
sylvaticum 90 
telmateia 38, 91 
Eranthis 
cilicica 98 
hyemalis 72, 98 
Erica 
cinerea 56, 74, 146 
erigena 146 
mackaiana 146 
mackayi 146 
mediterranea 146 
tetralix 146 
vagans 146 
Erigeron 
acer 46, 63, 247 
annuus 247 
canadensis 247 
karvinskianus 247 
philadelphicus 247 


Erinus 
alpinus 219 
Eriophorum 
angustifolium 263 
latifolium 263 
paniculatum 263 
Erodium 
cicutarium 74, 186 
maritimum 186 
moschatum 186 
Erophila 
glabrescens 139 
majuscula 139 
verna 64, 139 
var. praecox 139 
var. verna 139 
Eruca 
sativa 145 
vesicaria 145 
Erucaria 
hispanica 145 
myagroides 145 
Erucastrum 
gallicum 145 
Erysimum 
cheiranthoides 135 
cheiri 64, 135 
helveticum 135 
x marshallii 135 
repandum 135 
suffruticosum 135 
Eschscholzia 
californica 104 
Eucalyx 
hyalinus 317 
Eucladium 
verticillatum 305, 330 
Euonymus 
europaeus 57, 179 
latifolius 179 
Eupatorium 
cannabinum 39, 255 
Euphorbia 
amygdaloides 50, 88 
ssp. amygdaloides 181 
corallioides 180 
cyparissias 18] 
esula 181 
x E. waldsteinii 181 
exigua 66, 67, 180 
helioscopia 66, 180 
lathyris 180 
peplus 66, 180 
platyphyllos 180 
x pseudovirgata 181 
uralensis 181 
virgata 181 
Euphrasia 
agg. 222 
anglica 222 
arctica 
ssp. borealis 222 
brevipila 222 
confusa 222 
curta 222 
kernert 222 
micrantha 222 
nemorosa 67, 87, 222 
officinalis 222 
pseudokerneri 222 
tetraquetra 222 
Eupteris 
aquilina 92 
Eurhynchium 
confertum 354 
crassinervium 356 
hians 57, 355 
var. rigidum 355 
megapolitanum 354 
murale 3548 
praelongum 57, 58, 59, 60, 
$14, 355 
var. stokesii 355 
pumilum 354 


riparioides 354 
schleicheri 306, 355 
speciosum 356 
striatum 354 
swartzu 355 
var. rigidum 355 
Evening-primrose, Common 178 
Fragrant 178 
Large-flowered 178 
Small-flowered 178 
Everlasting, Mountain 245 
Pearly 245 
Everlasting-pea, 
Broad-leaved 170 
Narrow-leaved 170 
Two-flowered 170 


Fagopyrum 
esculentum 120 
fagopyrum 120 
tataricum 120 
Fagus 
sylvatica 59, 60, 108 
Falcaria 
vulgaris 191 
Fallopia 
baldschuanica 121 
x bohemica 121 
convolvulus 66, 121 
var. subalatum 121 
dumetorum 122 
japonica 72, 121 
x F. sachalinensis 121 
sachalinensis 121 
False-acacia 165 
False-buck’s-beard, Red 150 
Fargesia 
spathacea 270 
Fat-hen 112 
Fennel 190 
False 191 
Giant 192 
Fen-sedge, Great 264 
Fenugreek 171 
Fern, Lemon-scented 92 
Limestone 93 
Marsh 92 
Oak 93 
Royal 91 
Water 94 
Fern-grass 275 
Ferula 
communis 192 
Fescue, Chewings 271 
Giant 271] 
Hard 272 
Hybrid 272 
Mat-grass 273 
Meadow 271 
Rat’s-tail 273 
Slender Creeping Red 271 
Squirreltail 273 
Strong Creeping Red 272 
Tall 271 
Various-leaved 271 
Festuca 
adscendens 272 
arundinacea 271, 272 
x aschersoniana 271 
brevipila 272 
bromoides 273 
elatior 271 
filiformis 272 
gigantea 271 
heterophylla 271 
lemanii 272 
myuros 272 
ovina 46, 56, 271, 272 
ssp. hirtula 272 
ssp. ophioliticola 272 
var. capillata 272 
pratensis 55, 271, 272 
x Lolium multiflorum 272 
x Lolium perenne 272 
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rigida 275 
rubra 42, 43, 46, 55, 63, 271 
ssp. commutata 271 
ssp. megastachys 272 
ssp. rubra 271 
tenuifolia 272 
x Festulolium 
braunii 272 
holmbergii 272 
loliaceum 272 
Feverfew 72, 248 
Ficus 
carica 107 
Fiddleneck, Common 200 
Scarce 200 
Field-rose 159 
Short-styled 159 
Field-speedwell, 
Common 71, 72, 221 
Green 221 
Grey 221 
Fig 107 
Figwort, Common 216 
Water 216 
Yellow 216 
Filago 
apiculata 245 
germanica 245 
lutescens 245 
minima 245 
pyramidata 245 
spathulata 245 
vulgaris 245 
Filipendula 
ulmaria 37, 39, 43, 59, 66, 
89, 151 
vulgaris 48, 55, 67, 151 
Finger-grass, Hairy 286 


Smooth 286 
Fir, Douglas 60, 61, 95 
Fissidens 


adianthoides 329 
bryoides 309, 329 
crassipes 329 
cristatus 329 
dubius 329 
exilis 329 
gracilifolius 329 
incurvus 329 
pusillus 328 
var. tenuifolius 328 
taxifolius 58 
var. taxifolius 329 
viridulus 328 
Flat-sedge 264 
Flax 181 
Fairy 182 
Fleabane, Blue 247 
Canadian 247 
Common 246 
Mexican 247 
Small 246 
Tall 247 
Fleawort, Field 251 
Flixweed 134 
Flossflower 255 
Flowering-rush 255 
Fluellen, Round-leaved 218 
Sharp-leaved 218 
Foeniculum 
foeniculum 190 
vulgare 190 
Fontinalis 
antipyretica 
var. antipyretica 347 
var. gigantea 347 
Forget-me-not, Bur 201 
Changing 201 
Creeping 200 
Early 201 
Field 61, 201 
Great 199 
Tufted 200 
Water 200 


Wood 201 
Forsythia 
x intermedia 215 
Fossombronia 
caespitiformis 305, 320 
pusilla 320 
wondraczekii 305, 321 
Forsythia 215 
Fountain-bamboo, Chinese 270 
Indian 270 
Fox-and-cubs 243 
Foxglove 219 
Fairy 219 
Straw 219 
Fox-sedge, False 265 
True 265 
Foxtail, Marsh 281 
Meadow 280 
Orange 281 
Fragaria 
x ananassa 157 
moschata 157 
muricata 157 
vesca 46, 58, 157 
Frangula 
alnus 181 
Fraxinus 
excelsior 35, 57, 60, 63, 215 
ornus 215 
Fringe-cups 151 
Fritillaria 
meleagris 42, 287 
Fritillary 287 
Frogbit 52, 256 
Frullania 
dilatata 320 
tamarisci 46, 320 
Fuchsia 178 
Fuchsia 
magellanica 178 
Fumaria 
bastardii 105 
capreolata 105 
densiflora 105 
micrantha 105 
muralis 105 
officinalis 105 
ssp. wirtgenii 105 
parviflora 106 
purpurea 105 
vaillantii 106 
Fumitory, Common 105 
Dense-flowered 105 
Few-flowered 106 
Fine-leaved 106 
Funaria 
fascicularis 339 
hygrometrica 309, 339 


Gagea 
lutea 53, 287 
Galanthus 
elwesii 293 
nivalis 65, 72, 293 
plicatus 293 
Galega 
officinalis 166 
Galeobdolon 
luteum 203 
Galeopsis 
angustifolia 67, 206 
var. arenaria 206 
bifida 207 
ladanum 206 
speciosa 207 
tetrahit 207 
var. bifida 207 
Galingale 264 
Galinsoga ciliata 255 
parviflora 255 
quadriradiata 255 
Galium 
aparine 38, 39, 60, 62, 66, 
13, 2a) 


ce 


cruciata 228 
hercynicum 227 
mollugo 227 
ssp. erectum 80, 227 
x G. verum 227 
ochroleucum 227 
odoratum 66, 88, 226 
palustre 37, 38, 59, 226 
ssp. elongatum 226 
ssp. palustre 226 
x pomeranicum 227 
pumilum 227 
saxatile 56, 74, 227 
spurium 
var. spurium 228 
var. vaillantii 227 
tricorne 228 
tricornutum 67, 228 
uliginosum 226 
vaillantu 227 
verum 65, 227 
Gallant-soldier 73, 255 
Garlic, Few-flowered 292 
Field 292 
Rosy 292 
Three-cornered 292 
Yellow 292 
Genista 
anglica 174 
tinctoria 38, 75 
ssp. tinctoria 174 
Gentian, Autumn 194 
Chiltern 50, 193 
Early 194 
Field 193 
Gentiana 
amarella 194 
campestris 193 
germanica 193 
Gentianella 
amarella 46 
ssp. amarella 194 
anglica 
ssp. anglica 194 
campestris 193 
germanica 46, 50, 76, 88, 
193 
x G. amarella 194 
x pamplinii 194 
Geranium 
columbinum 88, 185 
dissectum 185 
endressii 184 
x G. versicolor 184 
lucidum 65, 185 
molle 185 
x oxonianum 184 
phaeum 185 
pratense 184 
pusillum 185 
pyrenaicum 185 
robertianum 58, 185 
rotundifolium 184 
sanguineum 185 
versicolor 184 
Germander, Wall 207 
Water 207 
Geum 
x intermedium 66, 157 
rivale 66, 157 
var. pallidum 157 
x G. urbanum 66, 157 
urbanum 157 
Giant-rhubarb, Brazilian 175 
Gilia 
capitata 198 
Glaucium 
corniculatum 300 
flavum 300 
Glechoma 
hederacea 57, 61, 208 
Gleditschia 
triacanthus 174 
Globeflower 98 


Globe-thistle, Blue 231 

Glandular 231 
Glory-of-the-snow 291 
Glyceria 

aquatica 275 

declinata 275 

fluitans 37, 74, 275 

x G. notata 275 

maxima 37, 66, 74, 275 

notata 275 

x pedicellata 275 

plicata 275 
Glycine 

max 165 
Glycyrrhiza 

echinata 174 
Gnaphalium 

sylvaticum 75, 245 

uliginosum 245 
Goat’s-beard 238 
Goat’s-rue 166 
Godetia 178 
Goldenrod 72, 246 

Canadian 246 

Early 246 

Grass-leaved 246 
Golden-saxifrage, 

Alternate-leaved 151 

Opposite-leaved 151 
Gold-of-pleasure 139 
Good-King-Henry 111 
Gooseberry 149 

Cape 195 
Goosefoot, Fig-leaved 112 

Foetid 112 

Grey 112 

Many-seeded 111 

Maple-leaved 111 

Nettle-leaved 112 

Oak-leaved 112 © 

Pitseed 112 

Probst’s 112 

Red 111 

Stinking 111 

Striped 112 

Swedish 112 

Upright 111 
Gorse 174 

Dwarf 174 

Western 174 
Gourd, White-flowered 129 
Grape-hyacinth 291 

Garden 292 
Grape-vine 181 
Grass-of-Parnassus 48, 151 
Grass-poly 175 

False 175 
Greenweed, Dyer’s 174 
Grimmia 

apocarpa 337 

orbicularis 337 

pulvinata 

var. pulvinata 310, 338 

Grindelia 

grandiflora 246 

squarrosa 246 
Groenlandia 

densa 89, 259 
Gromwell, Common 198 

Field 198 

Purple 198 
Ground-elder 71, 188 
Ground-ivy 61, 208 
Groundsel 61, 251 

Heath 251 

Sticky 72, 251 
Guelder-rose 228 
Guizotia 

abyssinica 254 
Gumweed, Curly-cup 246 
Gunnera 

manicata 175 
Gymnadenia 

conopsea 296 


ssp. conopsea 296 
ssp. densiflora 296 
Gymnocarpium 
dryopteris 93 
robertianum 93 
Gymnocolea 
inflata 305, 317 
Gypsywort 209 
Gyroweisia 
tenuis 332 


Habenaria 

bifolia 296 

gymnadenia 296 

virescens 296 

viridis 296 
Hainardia 

cylindrica 275 
Hair-grass, Crested 277 

Early 278 

Silver 278 

Tufted 277 

Wavy 277 
Hairy-brome 282 

Lesser 282 
Hard-fern 94 
Hard-grass 275 

One-glumed 275 
Hardhead, Yellow 236 
Harebell 225 
Hare’s-ear, Slender 190 
Hare’s-tail 280 
Hart’s-tongue 92 
Hartwort 192 
Hawkbit, Autumn 237 

Lesser 237 

Rough 237 
Hawk’s-beard, Beaked 71, 243 

Bristly 243 

Rough 242 

Smooth 243 
Hawkweed 243 

Mouse-ear 243 
Hawthorn 57, 73, 164 

Dotted 165 

Midland 165 

Oriental 165 
Hazel 57, 61, 66, 110 
Heath, Cornish 146 

Cross-leaved 146 

Irish 146 

Mackay’s 146 

St Dabeoc’s 145 
Heather 146 

Bell 146 
Heath-grass 285 
Hedera 

helix 57, 58, 60, 63, 187 

ssp. hibernica 187 

Hedge-parsley, Knotted 193 

Spreading 192 

Upright 192 
Helenium 

autumnale 255 
Helianthemum 

chamaecistus 127 

nummularium 55, 67, 127 
Helianthus 

angustifolius 255 

annuus 254 

decapetalus 254 

diffusus 254 

giganteus 255 

x laetiflorus 254 

petiolaris 254 

rigidus 

x H. tuberosus 254 

strumosus 255 

tuberosus 255 
Helichrysum 

bracteatum 246 
Helictotrichon 

pratensis 276 

pubescens 39, 46, 276 
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Heliotrope, Winter 254 
Heliotropium 
europaeum 198 
Hellebore, Green 47, 98 
Stinking 98 
Helleborine 
helleborine 295 
leptochilus 295 
palustris 295 
Helleborine, Broad-leaved 295 
Green-flowered 54, 295 
Marsh 294 
Narrow-leaved 294 
Narrow-lipped 295 
Violet 295 
White 294 
Helleborus 
foetidus 67, 98 
viridis 
ssp. occidentalis 47, 98 
Hemerocallis 
fulva 287 
lilioasphodelus 287 
Hemizonia 
pungens 255 
Hemlock 190 
Hemlock-spruce, 
Western 61, 95 
Hemp 107 
Hemp-agrimony 255 
Hemp-nettle, Bifid 207 
Common 207 
Large-flowered 207 
Red 206 
Henbane 195 
Heracleum 
mantegazzianum 192 
sphondylium 39, 62, 66 
ssp. sphondylium 192 
var. angustifolium 192 
villosum 192 
Herb-Paris 53, 290 
Herb-Robert 61, 185 
Herminium 
monorchis 296 
Herzogiella 
seligeri 304, 357 
Hesperis 
matronalis 72, 135 
Hibiscus 
trionum 127 
Hieracium 
agg. 243 
amplexicaule 245 
arvorum 243 
aurantiacum 243 
calcaricola 244 
diaphanoides 244 
diaphanum 244 
eboracense 244 
exotericum 244, 245 
flagellare 243 
grandidens 245 
lachenalu 244 
lepidulum 244 
maculatum 244 
oblongum 244 
pellucidum 244, 245 
pilosella 243 
sabaudum 244 
salticola 244 
scanicum 244 
sciaphilum 244 
scotostictum 244 
strumosum 244 
sublepistoides 244 
trichocaulon 244 
umbellatum 75 
ssp. umbellatum 244 
vagum 244 
Himantoglossum 
hircinum 299 
Hippocrepis 
comosa 55, 67, 87, 167 


Hippophae 
rhamnoides 174 
Hippuris 
vulgaris 211 
Hirschfeldia 
incana 145 
Hogweed 192 
Giant 72, 192 
Holcus 
lanatus 38, 42, 46, 60, 66, 277 
mollis 56, 59, 277 
Holly 61, 179 
Highclere 179 
Hollyhock 127 
Homalia 
trichomanoides 348 
Homalothecium 
lutescens 352 
sericeum 313, 352 
Honesty 72, 138 
Honey-bells 292 
Honeysuckle 61, 229 
Fly 229 
Garden 229 
Himalayan 228 
Japanese 229 
Perfoliate 229 
Wilson’s 229 
Honeywort, Smooth 198 
Hop 107 
Hordelymus 
europaeus 58, 88, 284 
Hordeum 
distichon 284 
jubatum 284 
murinum 
ssp. murinum 284 
nodosum 284 
secalinum 53, 284 
vulgare 284 
Horehound, Black 203 
White 207 
Hornbeam 110 
Horned-poppy, Yellow 300 
Hornwort, Rigid 97 
Soft 97 
Horse-chestnut 71, 182 
Red 182 
Horse-radish 71, 72, 83 
Horsetail, Field 90 
Great 91 
Marsh 91 
Shore 90 
Water 90 
Wood 90 
Hottonia 
palustris 74, 147 
Hound’s-tongue 202 
Green 51, 202 
House-leek 149 
Humulus 
lupulus 107 
Huperzia 
selago 75, 90 
Hyacinth 291 
Tassel 292 
Hyacinthoides 
hispanica 291 
non-scripta 57, 60, 65, 66, 
290) 
Hyacinthus 
comosus 292 
orientalis 291 
Hydrocharis 
morsus-ranae 52, 256 
Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris 187 
Hygroamblystegiwm 
tenax 350 
Hygrohypnum 
luridum 
var. luridum 351 
Hylocomium 
brevirostre 305, 306, 359 
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splendens 359 
Hyoscyamus 
niger 195 
Hypericum 
acutum 125 
androsaemum 124 
calycinum 124 
x desetangsii 124 
hirsutum 125 
humifusum 75, 125 
var. decumbens 125 
maculatum 67 
ssp. obtusiusculum 124 
montanum 125 
olympicum 125 
perforatum 124, 125 
x H. maculatum 124 
pulchrum 125 
quadrangulum 124 
tetrapterum 125 
Hypnum 
andoi 358 
cupressiforme 64, 358 
var. cupressiforme 358 
var. ericetorum 358 
var. lacunosum 358 
var. resupinatum 358 
var. tectorum 358 
filiforme 358 
jutlandicum 314, 358 
lacunosum 
var. lacunosum 358 
var. tectorum 46, 358 
lindbergii 358 
mammillatum 358 
patientiae 358 
resupinatum 358 
Hypochaeris 
glabra 237 
radicata 237 
Hypopithys 
monotropa 146 
var. glabra 146 
Hystrix 
patula 284 


Iberis 
amara 46, 48, 88, 142 
sempervirens 142 
umbellata 142 
Ilex 
x altaclerensis 179 
aquifolium 57, 58, 179 
x I. perado 179 
Impatiens 
hiflora 186 
capensis 73, 74, 89, 186 
glandulifera 186 
parviflora 186 
Incense-cedar, 
Californian 96 
Inula 
conyza 246 
conyzae 67, 246 
helenium 246 
Iris 
foetidissima 65, 294 
germanica 293 
orientalis 294 
pseudacorus 38, 294 
Iris, Bearded 293 
Stinking 294 
Turkish 294 
Yellow 294 
Isatis 
tinctoria 135 
Isolepis 
setacea 264 
Isopterygium 
depressum 357 
elegans 357 
seligert. 357 
Isothecium 
alopecuroides 352 


myosuroides 
var. myosuroides 313, 
352 
myurum 352 
Ivy 187 


Jacob’s-ladder 198 
Japanese-lantern 195 
Japanese-maple, Smooth 183 
Jasione 
montana 75, 226 
Jasmine, Winter 215 
Jasminum 
nudiflorum 215 
Job’s Tears 286 
Juglans 
regia 71, 108 
Juncoides 
campestris 263 
forsteri_ 262 
multiflora 263 
pilosa 262 
sylvatica 262 
Juncus 
acutiflorus 261 
articulatus 260, 261 
x J. acutiflorus 261 
bufonius 261 
bulbosus 261 
compressus 261 
conglomeratus 38, 262 
x diffusus 262 
effusus 43, 59, 262 
inflexus 262 
x J. effusus 262 
squarrosus 260 
subnodulosus 37, 38, 261 
x surrejanus 261 
sylvaticus 261 
tenuis 261 
Juneberry 163 
Jungermannia 
atrovirens 305, 317 
gracillima 307, 317 
hyalina 305, 317 
pumila 317 
sphaerocarpa 317 
Juniper, Common 64, 96 
Juniperus 
communis 60, 88 
ssp. communis 96 


Kentranthus 
ruber 230 
Kerria 
japonica 151 
Kerria 151 
Ketmia, Bladder 127 
Kickxia 
elatine 66, 67, 218 
spuria 66, 67, 218 
Knapweed, Common 236 
Greater 236 
Knautia 
arvensis 231] 
Knawel, Annual 116 
Knotgrass 121 
Cornfield 121 
Equal-leaved 121 
Knotweed, Giant 121 
Himalayan 119 
Japanese 72, 121 
Lesser 119 
Koeleria 
gracilis 277 
macrantha 67, 277 
Kurzia 
pauciflora 305, 316 


Laburnum 
anagyroides 174 
Laburnum 174 
Lactuca 
muralis 239 


sativa 239 
serriola 238, 239 
virosa 239 
Ladder Brake 91 
Lady-fern 93 
Lady’s-mantle 158 
Lady’s-tresses, Autumn 296 
Lagarosiphon 
major 36, 74, 256 
Lagenaria 
sicerana 129 
Lagurus 
ovatus 280 
Lamb’s-ear 202 
Lamiastrum 
galeobdolon 57, 203 
ssp. argentatum 203 
ssp. montanum 203 
Lamium 
album 206 
amplexicaule 206 
confertum 206 
galeobdolon 203 
garganicum 206 
hybridum 206 
maculatum 206 
molucellifolium 206 
purpureum 66, 206 
Lappula 
squarrosa 201 
Lapsana 
communis 
ssp. communis 237 
Larch, European 61, 71, 95 
Hybrid 95 
Japanese 61, 95 
Larix 
decidua 61, 71, 95 
kaempferi 61, 95 
larix 95 
x marschlinsii 61, 95 
Larkspur 98 
Eastern 98 
Lathraea 
clandestina 223 
squamaria 51, 67, 88, 223 
Lathyrus 
aphaca 170 
grandiflorus 170 
hirsutus 170 
latifolius 72, 170 
linifolius 67, 169 
montanus 169 
niger 169 
nissolia 170 
odoratus 170 
pratensis 39, 42, 169 
sylvestris 63, 67, 170 
tingitanus 170 
tuberosus 170 
Laurel, Cherry 162 
Portugal 162 
Laurus 
nobilis 97 
Laurustinus 228 
Lavatera 
arborea 126 
olbia 126 
trimestris 126 
Lavender-cotton 248 
Leek 292 
Round-headed 292 
Legousia 
hybrida 67, 226 
speculum-veneris 226 
Leiocolea 
badensis 317 
turbinata 317 
Lejeunea 
cavifolia 320 
ulicina 320 
Lemna 
gibba 35, 260 
minor 35, 36, 37, 260 
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minuscula 260 
minuta 36, 74, 260 
polyrhiza 260 
trisulca 260 
Leontodon 
autumnalis 65, 237 
hispidus 65, 237 
nudicaulis 237 
saxatilis 237 
taraxacoides 237 
Leonurus 
cardiaca 203 
Leopard-plant 251 
Leopards’-bane 251 
Austrian 251 
Plantain-leaved 251 
Lepidium 
bonariense 143 
campestre 142 
draba 
ssp. draba 143 
graminifolium 143 
heterophyllum 142 
iberis 143 
latifolium 143 
neglectum 142 
perfoliatum 142 
ruderale 143 
sativum 142 
virginicum 142 
Lepidozia 
reptans 316 
setacea 316 
Leptinella 250 
Leptobryum 
pyriforme 340 
Leptodictyum 
riparium 351 
Leptodon 
smithii 304, 348 
Leptodontium 
gemmascens 332 
Leskea 
polycarpa 348 
Lettuce, Garden 239 
Great 239 
Prickly 238 
Wall 239 
Leucanthemella 
serotina 249 
Leucanthemum 
x superbum 249 
vulgare 39, 63, 249 
Leucobryum 
glaucum 59, 328 
juniperoideum 306, 328 
Leucodon 
sciuroides 
var. sciuroides 305, 347 
Leucojum 
aestivum 53, 89 
ssp. aestivum 292 
vernum 292 
Levisticum 
officinale 191 
Leycesteria 
formosa 228 
Libertia 
formosa 293 
Ligularia 
dentata 251 
sibirica 251 
Ligustrum 
ovalifolium 72, 215 
vulgare 57, 60, 215 
Lilac 215 
Lilium 
martagon 290 
Lily, Martagon 290 
May 300 
Lily-of-the-valley 290 
Lime 71, 125 
Large-leaved 125 
Small-leaved 125 


Limnanthes 

douglasii 186 
Limosella 

aquatica 51, 74, 217 
Linaria 


bipartita 219 
cymbalaria 218 
dalmatica 219 
x dominii 219 
elatine 218 
linaria 218 
maroccana 219 
minor 217 
purpurea 72, 219 
x L. repens 219 
repens 63, 219 
xsepium 218 
spuria 218 
supina 219 
vulgaris 63, 218 
x L. repens 218 
Linum 
austriacum 
ssp. austriacum 182 
catharticum 46, 182 
perenne 
ssp. anglicum 182 
usitatissimum 181 
Liquorice 174 
Wild 49, 166 
Listera 
ovata 296 
Lithospermum 
arvense 198 
officinale 67, 198 
purpureocaeruleum 198 
Littorella 
uniflora 215 
Lobelia 
erinus 226 
filiformis 226 
natalensis 226 
Lobelia, Garden 226 
Lobularia 
maritima 139 
Lolium 
multiflorum 43, 72, 272 
perenne 43, 64, 66, 72, 272 
rigidum 272 
temulentum 272 
Lombardy-poplar 131 
Londonpride 150 
Lesser 150 
London-rocket 134 
False 134 
Longleaf 191 
Lonicera 
caprifolium 229 
x L. etrusca 229 
x italica 229 
japonica 229 
nitida 229 
periclymenum 229 
xylosteum 229 
Loosestrife, Dotted 147 
Yellow 147 
Lopezia 
coronata 178 
Lophocolea 
bidentata 
var. bidentata 318 
var. rivularis 318 
bidentata 318 
cuspidata 318 
heterophylla 307, 318 
Lophozia 
alpestris 317 
bicrenata 317 
excisa 317 
sudetica 317 
turbinata 317 
ventricosa 317 
Lords-and-Ladies 61, 259 
Italian 260 
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Lotus 
corniculatus 39, 42, 167 
var. sativus 167 
glaber 166 
pedunculatus 38, 43, 167 
tenuifolius 166 
tenuis 166 
uliginosus 167 
Lousewort 223 
Marsh 51, 223 
Lovage 191 
Love-in-a-mist 98 
Lucerne 70, 72, 171 
Sand 171 
Lunaria 
annua 72, 138 
Lungwort 198 
Narrow-leaved 198 
Lunularia 
cruciata 308, 332 
Lupin, Russell 174 
Tree 173 
Lupinus 
arboreus 173 
x L. polyphyllus 174 
x regalis 174 
Luzula 
x borreri 262 
campestris 263 
forsteri 88, 262 
x L. pilosa 262 
multiflora 75, 263 
pilosa 58, 67, 262 
sylvatica 262 
Lychnis 
alba 118 
chalcedonica 117 
coronaria 117 
dioica 118 
flos-cuculi 38, 47, 117 
githago 117 
Lycium 
barbarum 71, 194 
chinense 195 
halimifolium 194 
Lycopersicon 
esculentum 195 
lycopersicum 195 
Lycopodium 
clavatum 75, 90 
selago 90 
Lycopsis 
arvensis 200 
Lycopus 
europaeus 74, 209 
Lysimachia 
nemorum 147 
nummularia 147 
punctata 147 
vulgaris 38, 147 
Lythrum 
graefferi 175 
hyssopifolia 175 
junceum 175 
portula 175 
salicaria 89, 175 


Macleaya 
x kewensis 104 
Madder, Field 226 
Madotheca 
platyphylla 320 
Madwort 200 
Mahonia 
aquifolium 71, 102 
Maianthemum 
bifolium 300 
Maize 70, 286 
Malcolmia 
maritima 135 
Male-fern 93 
Scaly 94 
Mallow, Chinese 126 
Common 126 


Dwarf 126 

French 126 

Royal 126 

Small 126 
Mallow-wort 126 
Malope 

trifida 126 
Maltese-cross 117 
Malus 

domestica 162, 163 

sylvestris 57, 162 

ssp. mitis 163 


Malva 
alcea 126 
crispa 126 


moschata 126 
var. heterophylla 126 
neglecta 126 
nicaeensis 126 
pusilla 126 
rotundifolia 126 
sylvestris 66, 126 
verticillata 126 
Maple, Cappadocian 183 
Field 183 
Montpelier 183 
Norway 72, 183 
Silver 183 
Marchantia 
polymorpha 322 
ssp. polymorpha 322 
ssp. ruderalis 322 
var. aquatica 322 
Mare’s-tail 211 
Mariana 
mariana 235 
Marigold, Corn 249 
Field 254 
French 255 
Pot 254 
Signet 255 
Marjoram, Wild 208 
Marrow 129 
Marrubium 
vulgare 207 
Marsh-bedstraw, 
Common 226 
Marsh-mallow 126 
Marsh-marigold 98 
Marsh-orchid, Early 297 
Narrow-leaved 298 
Northern 298 
Southern 298 
Marshwort, Creeping 190 
Lesser 190 
Mat-grass 270 
Matricaria 
chamomilla 249 
decipiens 250 
discoidea 64, 66, 72, 250 
imodora 250 
matricarioides 250 
recutita 249 
suaveolens 250 
Matthiola 
bicornis 136 
incana 136 
longipetala 136 
Mayweed, Scented 249 
Scentless 250 
Meadow-foam 186 
Meadow-grass, Annual 273 
Broad-leaved 274 
Bulbous 274 
Flattened 274 
Narrow-leaved 274 
Rough 273 
Smooth 274 
Spreading 274 
Swamp 274 
Wood 274 
Meadow-rue, Common 102 
French 102 
Lesser 102 


Meadowsweet 39, 151 
Meconopsis 
cambrica 104 
Medicago 
arabica 172 
denticulata 172 
lupulina 171 
minima 172 
polymorpha 172 
sativa 
ssp. falcata 171 
var. diffusa 171 
ssp. sativa 72, 17] 
ssp. varia 17] 
Medick, Black 171 
Bur 172 
Sickle 171 
Spotted 172 
Toothed 172 
Medlar 164 
Melampyrum 
arvense 222 
cristatum 222 
pratense 222 
ssp. commutatum 222 
ssp. pratense 222 
Melica 
ciliata 276 
uniflora 58, 67, 88, 276 
Melick, Wood 276 
Melilot, Ribbed 171 
Small 171 
Tall 171 
White 17] 
Melilotus 
alba 171 
albus 171 
altissimus 171 
arvensis 171 
indicus 171 
officinalis 171 
Melissa 
officinalis 208 
Melon 129 
Mentha 
alopecuroides 210 
aquatica 37, 59, 89, 209, 210 
x M. spicata 210 
arvensis 209 
x M. aquatica 209 
x M. aquatica 
x M. spicata 210 
x M. spicata 210 
cardiaca 210 
gentilis 210 
x gracilis 210 
longifolia 210 
x niliaca 210 
x piperita 210 
var. citrata 210 
pulegium 211 
rotundifolia 211 
rubra 210 
spicata 210 
x M. longifolia 210 
x M. suaveolens 210 
x smithiana 210 
suaveolens 210 
x verticillata 209 
x villosa 210 
var. alopecuroides 210 
var. villosa 210 
x villosonervata 210) 
Menyanthes 
trifoliata 67, 74, 197 
Mercurialis 
annua 89, 180 
perennis 35, 57, 58, 89, 180 
Mercury, Annual 180 
Dog’s 57, 61, 89, 180 
Mespilus 
germanica 164 
Metzgeria 
fruticulosa 322 


furcata 322 
var. fruticulosa 322 
temperata 322 
Mezereon 49, 175 
Michaelmas-daisy, 
Common 247 
Confused 247 
Hairy 246 
Late 246 
Narrow-leaved 247 
Microbryum 
curvicolle 46, 336 
davallianum 335 
floerkeanum 305, 336 
rectum 336 
starckeanum 335 
Microlejeunea 
ulicina 306, 320 
Mignonette, Garden 145 
White 145 
Wild 145 
Milium 
effusum 58, 67, 270 
Milk-vetch, Purple 166 
Milkwort, Chalk 182 
Common 182 
Heath 182 
Millet, Common 285 
Great 286 
Japanese 286 
Wood 270 
Mimulus 
guttatus 217 
luteus 217 
moschatus 217 
x robertsii 217 
Mind-your-own-business 108 
Mint, Bushy 210 
Corn 209 
Eau de Cologne 210 
Red 210 
Round-leaved 211 
Sharp-toothed 210 
Spear 210 
Tall 210 
Water 210 
Whorled 209 
Mintweed 211 
Minuartia ° 
hybrida 114 
Misopates 
calycinum 218 
orontium 218 
Mistletoe 49, 179 
Mnium 
affine 343 
cuspidatum 343 
hornum 58, 310, 343 
longirostrum 344 
punctatum 343 
rugicum 344 
seligert 344 
stellare 343 
undulatum 344 
Moehringia 
trinervia 114 
Moenchia 
erecta 116 
Molinia 
caerulea 37, 38, 75, 285 
ssp. arundinacea 285 
ssp. caerulea 285 
Monkeyflower 217 
Monk’s-hood 98 
Monotropa 
hypopitys 48, 146 
ssp. hypophegea 146 
ssp. hypopitys 146 
Montbretia 294 
Montia 
fontana 113 
ssp. minor 113 
verna 113 
Moonwort 91 


Moor-grass, Purple 285 
Morus 
nigra 107 
Moschatel 229 
Motherwort 203 
Mouse-ear, Common 61, 115 
Dwarf 116 
Field 115 
Little 116 
Sea 116 
Sticky 116 
Mouse-ear-hawkweed, Tall 243 
Mousetail 102 
Mudwort 51, 217 
Mugwort 248 
Chinese 248 
Slender 248 
Mulberry, Black 107 
Mullein, Caucasian 216 
Dark 216 
Dense-flowered 216 
Great 216 
Moth 216 
Orange 216 
Purple 216 
Twiggy 216 
White 216 
Muscari 
armeniacum 292 
atlanticum 291 
comosum 292 
neglectum 291 
racemosum 291] 
Musk 217 
Musk-mallow 126 
Greater 126 
Mustard, Ball 139 


Black 144 
Chinese 144 
Garlic 135 
Hare’s-ear 143 
Hedge 134 
Hoary 145 
Tower 138 
Treacle 135 
White 144 
Mycelis 
muralis 58, 65, 239 
Myosotis 


alpina 201 
arvensis 2()] 
var. sylvestris 201 
var. umbrata 201 
cespitosa 200 
collina 201 
discolor 201 
laxa 
ssp. cespitosa 200 
palustris 200 
pyrenaica 201 
ramosissima 65, 201 
ssp. lebelii 201 
repens 200 
scorpioides 37, 66, 200 
secunda 200 
sylvatica 201 
versicolor 201 
Myosoton 
aquaticum 116 
Myosurus 
minimus 1(2 
Myriophyllum 
alterniflorum 175 
spicatum 36, 73, 74, 175 
verticillatum 175 
var. pectinatum 175 
Myrrhis 
odorata 188 


Narcissus 
biflorus 293 
hispanicus 293 
x incomparabilis 293 
major 293 
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x medioluteus 293 
poeticus 
ssp. poeticus 293 
pseudonarcissus 
ssp. major 293 
ssp. obvallaris 293 
ssp. pseudonarcissus 293 
Nardia 
scalaris 305, 317 
Nardurus 
maritimus 273 
Nardus 
stricta 75, 270 
Nasturtium 186 
Navelwort 149 
Neckera 
complanata 348 
crispa 348 
pumila 306, 348 
Nemesia 
versicolor 219 
Nemesia 219 
Neottia 
nidus-avis 58, 67, 295 
Nepeta 
cataria 207 
x faassenii 208 
hederacea 208 
mussinu 208 
racemosa 208 
Neslia 
paniculata 139 
Nettle, Common 107 
Fen 107 
Roman 108 
Small 108 
Nicandra 
physalodes 194 
Nicotiana 
alata 196 
x sanderae 196 
Nigella 
damascena 98 
Niger 254 
Nightshade, Black 195 
Deadly 195 
Green 195 
Leafy-fruited 195 
Nipplewort 61, 237 
Nothoscordum 
gracile 292 
Nowellia 
curvifolia 304, 307, 316 
Nuphar 
lutea 36, 73, 74, 89, 97 
Nymphaea 
alba 35, 73 
ssp. alba 97 
lutea 97 
Nymphoides 
nymphaeoides 197 
peltata 36, 74, 197 


Oak, Evergreen 109 
Pedunculate 56, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 62, 66, 73, 109 
Red 72, 110 
Scarlet 110 
Sessile 109 
Turkey 109 
Oat 277 
Black 276 
Oat-grass, Downy 276 
False 276 
Meadow 276 
Yellow 277 
Octodiceras 
fontanum 304, 330 
Odontites 
vernus 222 
ssp. serotinus 222 
ssp. vernus 223 
Odontoschisma 
sphagni 305, 316 


Oenanthe 
aquatica 74, 189 
crocata 189 
fistulosa 189 
fluviatilis 74, 89, 189 
lachenalii 189 
pimpinelloides 189 
silaifolia 50, 189 
Oenothera 
biennis 178 
x britannica 178 
cambrica 178 


var. impunctata 178 


erythrosepala 178 
glazioviana 178 
x O. cambrica 178 
lamarckiana 178 
rubricaulis 178 
stricta 178 
whitneyi 178 
Omphalodes 
omphalodes 201 
verna 201 
Onion 292 
Broad-leaved 292 
Wild 292 
Onobrychis 
onobrychis 166 
viciifolia 166 
Ononis 
baetica 171 
repens 170 
spinosa 170 
Onopordum 
acanthium 235 
Ophioglossum 


vulgatum 42, 47, 67, 91 


Ophrys 
apifera 55, 299 


var. chlorantha 299 


var. trolli 299 
insectifera 88, 299 
muscifera 299 
sphegodes 299 


Orache, 
Common 113 
Garden 112 


Long-stalked 112 
Spear-leaved 112 
Orange, Mock 148 
Orange-ball-tree 215 
Orchid, Bee 299 
Bird’s-nest 295 
Burnt 298 
Early-purple 298 
Fly 299 
Fragrant 296 
Frog 296 
Ghost 295 
Green-winged 54, 298 
Lady 54, 298 
Lizard 299 
Man 299 
Military 298 
Monkey 54, 298 
Musk 296 
Pyramidal 296 
Wasp 299 
Orchis 
fuchsu 296 
hircina 299 
mcarnata 297 
maculata 297 
mascula 298 
militaris 76, 298 
morio 54, 67, 298 
praetermissa 298 
purpurea 54, 298 
pyramidalis 296 
simia 46, 54, 76, 298 
ustulata 298 
Oregon-grape 71, 103 
Oreopteris 
limbosperma 92 


Origanum 
vulgare 46, 208 
Orlaya 
grandiflora 193 
Orlaya, Large-flowered 193 
Ornithogalum 
angustifolium 290 
nutans 290 
pyrenaicum 290 
umbellatum 290 
Ornithopus 
perpusillus 75, 167 
Orobanche 
artemisiae-campestris 224 
elatior 223 
flava 224 
hederae 224 
lucorum 224 
major 223 
minor 224 
picridis 224 
Orpine 149 
Orthodontium 
lineare 304, 310, 339 
Orthotrichum 
affine 345 
anomalum 346 
cupulatum 
var. cupulatum 346 
var. riparium 346 
diaphanum 311, 320, 346 
lyellii 345 
obtusifolium 304, 306, 
345 
pulchellum 346 
stramineum 305, 346 
striatum 304, 345 
tenellum 346 


Osier 132 
Broad-leaved 132 
Shrubby 133 
Silky-leaved 133 

Osmunda 
regalis 91 

Oxalis 


acetosella 58, 67, 184 
articulata 184 
corniculata 183 
debilis 184 
exilis 183 
incarnata 184 
latifolia 184 
pes-caprae 184 
stricta 184 
valdiviensis 300 
Oxeye, Autumn 249 
Yellow 246 
Oxtongue, Bristly 237 
Hawkweed 237 
Oxystegus 
sinuosus 333 


Paeonia 
lactiflora 124 
mascula 124 
officinalis 124 
Palm, Date 259 
Palustriella 
commutata 
var. commutata 303, 
305, 312, 350 
var. falcata 303, 350 
Panicum 
capillare 285 
crus-galli 286 
ischaemum 286 
miliaceum 285 
sanguinale 286 
Pansy, Field 129 
Garden 129 
Wild 129 
Papaver 
argemone 67, 104 
atlanticum 103 


dubium 
ssp. dubium 104 
ssp. lecoquii 104 
hybridum 104 
orientale 103 
rhoeas 66, 103 
var. strigosum 103 
somniferum 72 
ssp. setigerum 103 
ssp. somniferum 103 
Parapholis 
strigosa 275 
Parentucellia 
viscosa 223 
Parietaria 
judaica 64, 108 
ramiflora 108 
Paris 
quadrifolia 53, 67, 290 
Parnassia 
palustris 38, 48, 151 
Parsley, Bur 187 
Corn 191 
Cow 61, 187 
Fool’s 189 
Garden 191 
Stone 191 
Parsley-piert 158 
Slender 158 
Parsnip, Wild 192 
Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia 181 
Pasqueflower 98 
Pastinaca 
sativa 39 
var. sylvestris 192 
Pea, Black 169 
Chick 165 
Garden 170 
Sweet 170 
Tuberous 170 
Peach 161 
Pear 162 
Pearlwort, Annual 116 
Knotted 116 
Procumbent 116 
Pedicularis 
palustris 51, 223 
sylvatica 
ssp. sylvatica 223 
Pellia 
endiviifolia 321 
epiphylla 321 
fabbroniana 321 
Pellitory-of-the-wall 108 
Penny-cress, Field 142 
Perfoliate 142 
Pennyroyal 211 
Pennywort, Marsh 187 
Pentaglottis 
sempervirens 72, 200 
Peony 124 
Chinese 124 
Peplis 
portula 175 
Peppermint 210 
Pepper-saxifrage 190 
Pepperwort, 
Argentine 143 
Field 142 
Least 142 
Narrow-leaved 143 
Perfoliate 143 
Smith’s 142 
Tall 143 
Periwinkle, Greater 72, 194 
Lesser 194 
Persicaria 
amphibia 36, 119 
amplexicaulis 119 
bistorta 119 
campanulata 119 
hydropiper 120 
var. densiflorum 120 


lapathifolia 120 
var. tomentosum 120 
laxiflora 120 
maculosa 120 
minor 120 
wallichii 119 
Persicaria, Pale 120 
Petasites 
fragans 62, 254 
hybridus 74, 89, 254 
japonicus 254 
Petroselinum 
crispum 19] 
segetum 67, 191 
Petunia 
x hybrida 196 
Petunia 196 
Peucedanum 
sativum 192 
Phacelia 
tanacetifolia 198 
viscida 198 
Phacelia 198 
Sticky 198 
Phalaris 
aquatica 278 
arundinacea 37, 38, 278 
brachystachys 279 
canariensis 278 
minor 279 
paradoxa 279 
Phascum 
curvicolle 336 
cuspidatum 
var. cuspidatum 335 
var. piliferum 335 
var. schreberianum 335 
floerkeanum 336 
Phaseolus 
coccineus 165 
vulgaris 165 
Pheasant’s-eye 102 
Phegopteris 
dryopteris 93 
robertiana 93 
Philadelphus 
coronarius 148 
Philonotis 
arnellii 305, 344 
calcarea 303, 305, 344 
capillaris 344 
fontana 344 
Phleum 
bertolonii 281 
paniculatum 281 
pratense 281 
‘ var. nodosum 281 
Phlox 
paniculata 198 
Phlox 198 
Phoenix 
dactylifera 259 
Phragmites 
australis 37, 39, 66, 285 
communis 285 
phragmites 285 


Phuopsis 
stylosa 226 
Phyllitis 
scolopendrium 64, 92 
Phyllostachys 
aurea 270 
Physalis 


alkekengi 195 
ixocarpa 195 
peruviana 195 
Physcomitrella 
patens 339 
Physcomitrium 
pyriforme 339 
Physochlaina 
orientalis 195 
Phyteuma 
scheuchzeri 226 
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Phytolacca 
acinosa 111 
Picea 
abies 61, 71, 95 
Pick-a-back-plant 150 
Picris 
echioides 237 
hieracioides 63, 237 
Pigmyweed, New Zealand 149 
Pignut 188 
Pigweed, Short-tepalled 113 
Pillwort 91 
Pilosella 
aurantiaca 65, 243 
ssp. aurantiaca 243 
ssp. carpathicola 243 
flagellaris 
ssp. flagellaris 243 
officinarum 46, 63, 65, 243 
praealta 
ssp. thaumasia 243 
Pilularia 
globulifera 91 
Pimpernel, Blue 148 
Bog 148 
Garden 148 
Scarlet 148 
Yellow 147 
Pimpinella 
major 89, 188 
var. rosea 188 
saxifraga 188 
Pine, Austrian 96 
Corsican 60, 61, 62, 96 
Scots 60, 61, 71, 75, 96 
Pineapple-weed 72, 250 
Pinguicula 
vulgaris 38, 224 
Pink 119 
Cheddar 119 
Clove 119 
Deptford 119 
Maiden 119 
Pink-sorrel 184 
Garden 184 
Large-flowered 184 
Pale 184 
Pinus 
nigra 61, 71, 96 
ssp. laricio 96 
ssp. nigra 96 
sylvestris 61, 71, 75, 96 
Pirri-pirri-bur, Bronze 158 
Pisum 
sativum 170 
var. arvense 170 
Plagiochila 
asplenioides 307, 319 
var. major 319 
porelloides 319 
Plagiomnium 
affine 343 
cuspidatum 343 
elatum 344 
ellipticum 344 
rostratum 344 
undulatum 57, 60, 311, 344 
Plagiothecium 
curvifolium 304, 357 
denticulatum 
var. aptychus 357 
var. denticulatum 356 
latebricola 356 
nemorale 357 
ruthei 357 
silvaticum 357 
succulentum 357 
undulatum 314, 357 
Plane, London 106 
Plantago 
afra 215 
arenaria 215 
coronopus 214 
lanceolata 39, 43, 66, 215 


major 64, 66, 214 
ssp. intermedia 214 
ssp. major 214 
media 65, 214 
Plantain, Branched 215 
Buck’s-horn 214 
Glandular 215 
Greater 214 
Hoary 214 
Ribwort 215 
Platanthera 
bifolia 296 
chlorantha 67, 296 
Platanus 
x hispanica 106 
x hybrida 106 
occidentalis 
x P. orientalis 106 
Platydictya 
confervoides 351 
Platygyrium 
repens 304, 306, 358 
Pleioblastus 
humilis 270 
simonii 270 
Pleuridium 
acuminatum 325 
subulatum 325 
Pleurochaete 
squarrosa 305, 306, 331 
Pleurozium 
schreberi 359 
Ploughman’s-spikenard 246 
Plum, Cherry 71, 161 
Wild 71, 161 
Plume-poppy, Hybrid 104 
Poa 
angustifolia 67, 274 
annua 64, 66, 273 
bulbosa 274 
chaixii 274 
compressa 274 
humilis 274 
nemoralis 274 
palustris 274 
pratensis 274 
ssp. angustifolia 274 
ssp. irrigata 274 
subcaerulea 274 
trivialis 57, 273 
Pogonatum 
aloides 324 
nanum 323 
urnigerum 324 
Pohlia 
albicans 340 
annotina 340 
camptotrachela 340 
carnea 340 
delicatula 340 
lutescens 340 
melanodon 340 
nutans 340 
wahlenbergii 
var. wahlenbergii 340 
Pokeweed. 111 
Indian 111 
Polemonium 
caeruleum 198 
Polygala 
calcarea 46, 182 
oxyptera 182 
serpyllifolia 182 
vulgaris 67, 182 
ssp. collina 182 
ssp. vulgaris 182 
x P. calcarea 300 
Polygonatum 
x hybridum 290 
multiflorum 290 
x P. odoratum 290 
odoratum 290 
Polygonum 
aequale 120 


amphibium 119 
arenastrum 120) 
aviculare 66, 121 
var. angustifollum 121 
var. microspermum 121 
bellardii 121 
bistorta 119 
convolvulus 121 
cuspidatum 121 
dumetorum 121 
graminifolium 121 
hydropiper 120 
lapathifolium 120 
minus 120 
mite 120 
nodosum 120 
patulum 12) 
persicaria 120 
petecticale 120 
rurivagum 121 
sachalinense 121 
Polypodium 
interjectum 91 
vulgare 91 
Polypody 91 
Intermediate 91 
Polypogon 
monspeliensis 280 
viridis 280 
Polystichum 
aculeatum 93 
x bicknellii 300 
lobatum 93 
setiferum 93 
Polytrichum 
aloides 324 
commune 
var. commune 324 
formosum 58, 302, 308, 324 
gracile 324 
juniperinum 324 
longisetum 324 
nanum 323 
piliferum 308, 324 
urnigerum 324 
Pond-sedge, Greater 267 
Lesser 267 
Pondweed, Blunt-leaved 258 
Bog 257 
Broad-leaved 257 
Curled 259 
Fen 257 
Fennel 259 
Flat-stalked 258 
Grass-wrack 258 
Hairlike 258 
Horned 259 
Lesser 258 
Loddon 257 
Long-stalked 258 
Opposite-leaved 259 
Perfoliate 258 
Red 257 
Shining 257 
Small 258 
Willow-leaved 257 
Poplar, Black-Italian 131 
Grey 131 
White 130 
Poppy, Atlas 103 
Californian 104 
Common 103 
Long-headed 104 
Mexican 300 
Opium 72, 103 
Oriental 103 
Prickly 104 
Rough 104 
Welsh 104 
Populus 
alba 130 
x P. tremula 130 
x canadensis 130, 131 
candicans 131 
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x canescens 130 
x generosa 13] 
gileadensis 131 
nigra 
ssp. betulifolia 130 
var. italica 131 
‘Italica’ 131 
x P. deltoides 131 
tremula 57, 130 
trichocarpa 131 
Porella 
arboris-vitae 320 
platyphylla 308, 320 
Portulaca 
oleracea 113 
Potamogeton 
alpinus 257 
berchtoldii 67, 258 
coloratus 257 
compressus 258 
crispus 67, 259 
densus 259 
drucet 257 
friesii 258 
interruptus 258, 259 
lucens 36, 74, 257 
x P. perfoliatus 257 
mucronatus 258 
natans 35, 36, 74, 257 
nodosus 257 
obtusifolius 258 
pectinalus 36, 73, 74, 259 
perfoliatus 258 
polygonifolius 257 
praelongus 258 
pusillus 79, 258 
x salicifolius 257 
trichoides 258 
Potato 196 
Potentilla 
anglica 156 
x P. reptans 156 
anserina 43, 66, 155 
argentea 155 
canescens 155 
erecta 
ssp. erecta 56, 156 
x P. anglica 156 
x P. reptans 156 
fruticosa 155 
hirta 156 
inclinata 155 
intermedia 156 
x mixta 156 
norvegica 156 
palustris 155 
procumbens 156 
recta 155 
reptans 46, 156 
sterilis 88, 156 
x suberecta 156 
Poteriuwm 
officinale 157 
polygamum 157 
sanguisorba 157 
Pottia 
bryoides 335 
caespitosa 331 
intermedia 335 
lanceolata 335 
recta 336 
starcheana 
ssp. conica 335 
ssp. minutula 335 
var. brachyodus 335 
var. starckeana 335 
truncata 335 
Pottiopsis 
caespitosa 306, 331 
Primrose 61, 146 
Primrose-peerless 293 
Primula 
x polyantha 67, 147 
veris 38, 42, 55, 63, 67, 147 


x P. vulgaris 67, 147 
vulgaris 57, 60, 65, 67, 146 
Privet, Garden 72, 215 
Wild 61, 215 
Prunella 
x intermedia 208 
laciniata 208 
vulgaris 208 
Prunus 
avium 49, 58, 162 
cerasifera 71, 161, 162 
var. pissardii 161 
cerasus 162 
domestica 71, 161 
ssp. domestica 162 
ssp. insititia 162 
dulcis 161 
incisa 162 
insititia 162 
laurocerasus 162 
lusitanica 162 
padus 162 
persica 161 
spinosa 57, 60, 161, 162 
Pseudephemerum 
nitidum 325 
Pseudocrossidium 
hornschuchianum 331 
revolutum 331 
Pseudofumaria 
alba 105 
lutea 65, 72, 105 
Pseudosasa 
japonica 270 
Pseudoscleropodium 
purum 354 
Pseudotaxiphyllum 
elegans 304, 357 
Pseudotsuga 
menziesii 61, 95 
Psilurus 
incurvus 275 
Pteridium 
aquilinum 56, 58, 59, 61, 
75, 92 
Pteris 
longifolia 91 
vittata 91 
Pterygoneurum 
lamellatum 306, 333 
ovatum 306, 333 


Ptilidium 
pulcherrimum 319 
Ptychomitrium 


polyphyllum 304, 306, 338 
Puccinellia 

distans 273 
Pulicaria 

dysenterica 246 

pulicaria 246 

vulgaris 246 
Pulmonaria 

longifolia 198 

officinalis 198 
Pulsatilla 

vulgaris 99 
Pumpkin 129 
Purple-loosestrife 175 
Purslane, Common 113 

Pink 113 
Pylaisia 

polyantha 358 
Pyrola 

minor 146 
Pyrus 

agg. 162 

aria 163 

aucuparia 163 

communis 162 

germanica 164 

malus 162 

var. mitis 163 
pyraster 162 
torminalis 163 
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Quaking-grass 273 
Greater 273 
Quercus 
cerris 109 
coccinea 110 
ilex 109 
petraea 109 
x Q. robur 109 
robur 57, 58, 109 
x rosacea 109 
rubra 72, 110 
sessilis 109 
Quince 162 
Japanese 162 
Quinoa 112 


Racomitrium 
canescens 338 
var. ericoides 338 
ericodes 338 
heterostichum 304, 338 
lanuginosum 304, 338 
Radicula 
amphibia 137 
islandica 137 
nasturtium 136 
var. microphylla 137 
sylvestris 137 
Radiola 
linoides 75, 182 
Radish, Garden 145 
Wild 71, 145 
Radula 
complanata 307, 319 
Ragged-Robin 47, 117 
Ragweed 254 
Giant 254 
Ragwort, Broad-leaved 250 
Common 250 
Golden 250 
Hoary 250 
Marsh 250 
Oxford 72, 251 
Silver 250 
Ramping-fumitory, 
Common 105 
Purple 105 
Tall 105 
White 105 
Rampion, Oxford 226 
Ramsons 292 
Ranunculus 
acris 42, 43, 99 
aquatilis 36, 101 
arvensis 67, 71, 99 
auricomus 65, 100 
bulbosus 99 
circinatus 101 
drouetui 101 
ficaria 57, 65, 100 
ssp. bulbilifer 100 
ssp. ficaria 100 
ssp. ficariiformis 100 
flammula 43, 59 
ssp. flammula 100 
fluitans 36, 73, 101 
hederaceus 101 
heterophyllus 101 
lingua 67, 100 
omiophyllus 10] 
parviflorus 99 
peltatus 36, 101 
var. pseudo-fluitans 101 
penicillatus 36, 73 
ssp. pseudofluitans 101 
repens 43, 66, 99 
sardous 99 
sceleratus 43, 66, 74, 100 
trichophyllus 67, 74, 101 
Rape 72, 144 
Long-stalked 144 
Oil-seed 70, 144 
Raphanus 
raphanistrum 71 


ssp. raphanistrum 145 

sativus 145 
Rapistrum 

perenne 145 

rugosum 145 
Raspberry 151 
Reboulia 

hemisphaerica 322 
Red-cedar, Western 61, 96 
Red-knotgrass 121 
Redscale 112 
Redshank 119 
Reed, Common 285 


Reseda 
alba 145 
lutea 145 


luteola 145 
odorata 145 
Restharrow, Common 170 
Salzmann’s 171 
Spiny 170 
Rhamnus 
cathartica 73, 181 
frangula 181 
Rheum 
x hybridum 122 
plamatum 122 
Rhinanthus 
crista-galli_ 223 
minor 42, 223 
ssp. minor 223 
ssp. stenophyllus 223 
Rhizomnium 
punctatum 311, 343 
Rhodobryum 
roseum 46, 343 
Rhododendron 
luteum 145 
ponticum 75, 88, 145 
Rhododendron 145 
Rhubarb 122 
Chinese 122 
Rhus 
hirta 183 
Rhynchostegiella 
curviseta 356 
litorea 356 
pallidirostra 355 
teesdalei 356 
tenella 302, 356 
var. litorea 356 
teneriffae 356 
Rhynchostegium 
confertum 302, 354 
megapolitanum 306, 354 
murale 354 
riparioides 354 
Rhytidiadelphus 
loreus 359 
squarrosus 43, 314, 359 
triquetrus 314, 359 
Rhytidium 
rugosum 305, 306, 359 
Ribes 
alpinum 149 
nigrum 148 
rubrum 148 
sanguineum 149 
spicatum 148 
sylvestre 148 
uva-crispa 149 
Riccardia 
chamedryfolia 321 
multifida 32] 
Riccia 
cavernosa 323 
crystallina 323 
fluitans 323 
glauca 323 
sorocarpa 323 
Ridolfia 
segetum 19] 
Robinia 
pseudoacacia 165 





Robin’s-plantain 247 
Rock-cress, Hairy 138 
Rocket, Eastern 134 
Garden 145 
Hairy 145 
Perennial 134 
Sea 145 
Tall 134 
Rock-rose, Common 127 
Rorippa 
amphibia 89, 137 
x anceps 300 
austriaca 137 
islandica 137 
microphylla 137 


nasturtium-aquaticum 66, 


136 
x R. microphylla 137 
palustris 66, 137 
x sterilis 137 
sylvestris 137 
x R. amphibia 300 
Rosa 
x andegavensis 160 
afzeliana 160 
agrestis 16] 
arvensis 158, 159 
x R. canina 159 
x R. rubiginosa 300 
caesia 
ssp. caesia 160 
ssp. glauca 160 
canina 73, 158, 159, 160 
x R. caesia 160 
x R. micrantha 300 
x R. obtusifolia 160 
x R. sherardii 160 
x R. tomentosa 160 
x consanguinea 300 
x dumalis 160 
dumetorum 160 
x dumetorum 160 
eglanteria 161 
glauca 159, 160 
‘hollandica’ 159 
luteniana 160 
micrantha 161 
mollis 161 
multiflora 159 
obtusifolia 160 
pimpinellifolia 159 
x rothschildii 160 
rubiginosa 48, 161 
rubrifolia 159 
rugosa 159 
x scabriuscula 160 
sherardii 160, 161 
spinosissima 159 
stylosa 159, 160 
x R. canina 160 
x toddiae 300 
tomentosa 160 
x verticillacantha 159 
villosa 161 
Rose, Burnet 159 
Dutch 159 
Japanese 159 
Many-flowered 159 
Red-leaved 159 
Virginian 159 
Rose-of-Heaven 118 
Rose-of-Sharon 124 
Rowan 163 
Rubus 
acclivitatum 153 
adamsii 154 
adenanthoides 154 
adspersus 153 
albionis 153 
altiarcuatus 153 
amplificatus 153 
anglicanus 154 
anglocandicans 153 
anglofuscus 154 
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armeniacus 153 
armipotens 153, 154 
atrebatum 155 
bagnallianus 155 
balfourianus 155 
bartonii 154 
bellardiu 155 
bercheriensis 155 
bertramii 152 
bloxamii 154 
britannicus 155 
caesius 152, 155 
calvatus 153 
cantianus 154 
cardiophyllus 153 
carpinifolius 153 
cinerosus 154 
cissburiensis 153 
conjungens 155 
corylifolius 

var. sublustris 155 
cotteswoldensis 154 
dasyphyllus 155 
diversus 154 
dumnoniensis 153 
echinatoides 154 
echinatus 152, 154 
egregius 154 
ericetorum 154 
euryanthemus 154 
fissus 152 
flexuosus 154 
fruticosus agg. 39, 57, 59, 

60, 61, 62, 66, 71, 73, 152 
fuscicaulis 154 
fuscus 154 
glareosus 154 
godronu 

var. clivicola 153 
hylocharis 155 
hylophilus 153 
idaeus 88, 151 
incurvatus 153 
laciniatus 153 
largificus 154 
leightonii 154 
leucandriformis 153 
leucostachys 154 
leyanus 154 
lindebergii 153 
lindleianus 153 
longithyrsiger 154 
macrophyllus 153 
marshallii 155 
micans 154 
milfordensis 153 
moylei 154 
murrayi 155 
naldretti 155 
nemoralis 153 
nemorosus 155 
nitidiformis 152 
pallidus 

var. leptopetalus 154 
pampinosus 153 
parviflorus 151 
pascuorum 154 
pedemontanus 155 
phaeocarpus 155 
platyacanthus 153 
plicatus 152 
polyanthemus 153 
powell 154 
pruinosus 152, 155 
pyramidalis 153 
radula 152, 154 
raduloides 154 
rhamnifolius 153 
rhombifolius 153 
robiae 153 
robustus 153 
rudis 154 
rufescens 154 
scaber 155 


sciocharis 153 
scissus 153 
selmert 153 
silurum 153 
silvaticus 153 
spectabilis 152 
sprengelii 153 
subinermoides 153 
sulcatus 152 
thyrsoideus 153 
trichodes 154 
tuberculatus 155 
ulmifolius 152, 153 
vestitus 152, 154 
vigorosus 152 
virgultorum 154 
warrenii 155 
watsonii 155 
winteri 154 
wirralensis 154 
Rudbeckia 
hirta 254 
laciniata 254 
Rumex 
acetosa 42, 43, 122 
acetosella 56, 74, 122 
ssp. pyrenaicus 122 
confertus 124 
conglomeratus 123 
x R. maritimus 123 
x R. sanguineus 123 
crispus 123 
x R. obtusifolius 123 
x R. sanguineus 123 
x dufftii 123 
hydrolapathum 74, 122 
x knafii 123 
x lingulatus 122 
longifolius 300 
maritimus 123 
x mixtus 123 
x muretii 123 
obovatus 123 
obtusifolius 66, 123 
x ogulinensis 123 
palustris 124 
x pratensis 123 
pulcher 65, 123 
xruhmeri 123 
x sagorskii 123 
salicifolius 124 
sanguineus 57, 123 
var. sanguineus 123 
var. viridis 123 
x R. obtusifolius 123 
scutatus 122 
viridis 123 
Ruscus 
aculeatus 293 
Rush, Blunt-flowered 261 
Bulbous 261 
Compact 262 
Hard 262 
Heath 260 
Jointed 261 
Round-fruited 261 
Sharp-flowered 261 
Slender 261 
Toad 261 
Russian-vine 121 
Rustyback 47, 93 
Rye 72, 285 
Rye-grass, Italian 72, 272 
Perennial 72, 272 


Safflower 237 
Saffron, Meadow 287 
Sage 211 
Wood 207 
Sagina 
apetala 65 
ssp. apetala 116 
ssp. erecta 116 
ciliata 116 
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nodosa 116 
procumbens 65, 116 
Sagittaria 
sagittifolia 52, 74, 89, 256 
Sainfoin 70, 166 
Salix 
alba 132 
var. caerulea 132 
var. chermesina 132 
var. vitellina 132 
x S. babylonica 132 


x S. babylonica nothovar. 


chyysocoma 132 
x S. fragilis 131 
x alopecuroides 131 
atrocinerea 133 
aurita 134 
x calodendron 133 
caprea 57, 133 
Ssp. caprea 133 
x S. aurita 133 
x S. cinerea 133 
x capreola 133 
cinerea 57, 59, 133 
ssp. cinerea 133 
ssp. oleifolia 133 
x S. aurita 134 
croweana 134 
daphnoides 132 
elaeagnos 133 
fragilis 131, 132 
var. decipiens 131 
var. fragilis 131 
var. furcata 131 
var. russelliana 131 
x S. triandra 131 
x fruticosa 133 
x mollissima 
nothovar. undulata 132 
x multinervis 134 
myrsinifolia 134 
x S. phylicifolia 134 
nigricans 134 
pentandra 131 
x pontederiana 132 
purpurea 132 
x S. cinerea 132 
x S. viminalis 132 
x reichardtii 133 
repens 134 
xrubens 132 
xrubra 132 
x sepulcralis 132 
x sericans 132, 133 
smithiana 
var. rugosa 132 
x smithiana 132, 133 
x tetrapla 134 
triandra 132 
var. hoffmanniana 132 
x S. viminalis 132 
viminalis 132 
x S. aurita 133 
x S. caprea 132 
x S. caprea x S. cinerea 
133 
x S. cinerea 133 
Salmonberry 152 
Salpichroa 
origanifolia 195 
Salsify 238 
Salsola 
kali 113 
tragus 113 
Saltmarsh-grass, Reflexed 273 
Saltwort, Prickly 113 
Salvia 
glutinosa 211 
horminoides 211 
nemorosa 211 
officinalis 211 
pratensis 62, 67, 76, 88, 211 
reflexa 211 
sclarea 211 


sylvestris 211 
verbenaca 65, 211 
verticillata 211 
viridis 21] 
Sambucus 
ebulus 228 
nigra 57, 60, 228 
var. laciniata 228 
var. leucocarpa 228 
racemosa 228 
Samolus 
valerandi 79, 148 
Sandwort, Fine-leaved 114 
Mossy 114 
Three-nerved 114 
Thyme-leaved 114 
Sanguisorba 
minor 55 
ssp. minor 157 
ssp. muricata 157 
var. platylopha 158 
officinalis 42, 157 
Sanicle 187 
Sanicula 
europaea 58, 67, 88, 187 
Santolina 
chamaecyparissus 248 
Saponaria 
ocymoides 300 
officinalis 118 
vaccaria 118 
Sarothamnus 
scoparius 174 
Sasa 
palmata 270 
Sasaella 
ramosa 270 
Satureja 
acinos 208 
ascendens 208 
hortensis 208 
nepeta 208 
Savory, Summer 208 
Saw-wort 236 
Saxifraga 
cuneifolia 150 
cymbalaria 150 
granulata 150 
hypnoides 150 
x S. trifurcata 150 
tridactylites 64, 150 
xurbium 150 
Saxifrage, Celandine 150 
Meadow 150 
Mossy 150 
Rue-leaved 150 
Scabiosa 
arvensis 231 
columbaria 55, 231 
ochroleuca 231 
succisa 231 
Scabious, Devil’s-bit 231 
Field 231 
Giant 231 
Small 231 
Scandicium 
pinnatifidum 188 
Scandix 
iberica 188 
pecten-veneris 187 
stellata 188 
Scapania 
aspera 318 
irrigua 318 
nemorea 318 
nemorosa 318 
undulata 318 
Schistidium 
apocarpum 64, 310, 337 
Schoenoplectus 
lacustris 37, 89, 263 
tabernaemontani 264 
Schoenus 
nigricans 264 


Scilla 
nonscripta 290 
sibirica 290 
verna 290 
Scirpus 
compressus 264 
fluitans 264 
lacustris 264 
setaceus 264 
sylvaticus 38, 88, 263 
tabernaemontant 264 
Scleranthus 
annuus 116 
Scleropodium 
caespitosum 354 
cespitans 354 
illecebrum 354 
purum 46, 313, 354 
tourettii 354 
Scorpion-vetch, Annual 167 
Scorpiurus 
muricatus 167 
Scrophularia 
aquatica 217 
auriculata 38, 89, 217 
nodosa 216 
scopolii 217 
vernalis 217 
Scurvygrass, Danish 72, 139 
Scutellaria 
galericulata 89, 207 
minor 207 
Sea-buckthorn 174 
Sea-kale 145 
Greater 145 
Secale 
cereale 72, 285 
Securigera 
varia 167 
Sedge, Bottle 267 
Brown 266 
Carnation 268 
Common 270 
Cyperus 267 
Dioecious 266 
Distant 268 
Downy-fruited 52, 269 
Flea 270 
Glaucous 268 
Green-ribbed 268 
Grey 265 
Hairy 266 
Oval 266 
Pale 269 
Pendulous 269 
Pill 269 
Prickly 265 
Remote 266 
Sand 266 
Spiked 265 
Spring 269 
Star 266 
Tawny 268 
Sedum 
acre 150 
album 72, 150 
dasyphyllum 64, 150 
forsterianum 150 
hybridum 149 
reflexcum 150 
rupestre 150 
sexangulare 150 
spathulifolium: 149 
spectabile 149 
spurium 149 
stoloniferum 149 
telephium 88, 149 
Selfheal 208 
Cut-leaved 208 
Seligeria 
acutifolia 338 
calcarea 46, 306, 338 
calycina 306, 338 
donniana 338 


paucifolia 338 
pusilla 338 
Sempervivum 
tectorum 149 
Senecio 
aquaticus 250 
x baxteri 251 
cineraria 250 
crassifolius 251 
doria 250 
erucifolius 39, 250 
var. discoideus 251 
fluviatilis 250 
integrifolius 251 
jacobaea 46, 250 
x londinensis 251 
sarracenicus 250 
squalidus 63, 72, 73, 251 
x S. viscosus 251] 
x S. vulgaris 251 
x subnebrodensis 251] 
sylvaticus 75, 251 
viscosus 63, 72, 251 
vulgaris 66, 251 
var. hibernicus 251 
Serratula 
tinctoria 89, 236 
Service-tree 163 
Wild 61, 67, 163 
Setaria 
glauca 286 
italica 286 
lutescens 286 
pumila 286 
verticillata 286 
var. ambigua 286 
viridis 286 
Shaggy-soldier 255 
Sheep’s-bit 226 
Sheep’s-fescue 272 
Fine-leaved 272 
Shepherd’s-needle 187 
Shepherd’s-purse 139 
Pink 140 
Sherardia 
arvensis 226 
Shield-fern, Hard 93 
Soft 93 
Shoreweed 215 
Sieglingia 
decumbens 285 
Silaum 
silaus 42, 190 
Silene 
anglica 118 
armeria 118 
coeli-rosa 118 
conica 118 
conoidea 118 
cucubalus 118 
dichotoma 118 
dioica 60, 89, 118 
gallica 118 
x hampeana 118 
latifolia 
ssp. alba 118 
x §. dioica 118 
noctiflora 66, 67, 118 
nutans 118 
pendula 118 
vulgaris 118 
Silky-bent, Dense 280 
Loose 280 
Silver-fir, European 95 
Silver-lime 125 
Silverweed 155 
Silybum 
marianum 235 
Sinapis 
alba 
ssp. alba 144 
arvensis 68, 144 
Sison 
amomum 191 


Sisymbrium 
alliaria 135 
altissimum 134 
irio 134 
loeselii 134 
officinale 134 
var. leiocarpum 134 
orientale 89, 134 
sophia 134 
strictissimum 134 
thalianum 135 
Sisyrinchium 
bermudiana 293 
striatum 293 
Sium 
erectum 189 
latifolium 74, 189 
Skeletonweed 242 
Skullcap 207 
Lesser 207 
Slipperwort 217 
Slough-grass, European 281 
Small-reed, Wood 279 
Smyrnium 
olusatrum 188 
Snapdragon 217 
Trailing 218 
Sneezeweed 255 
Sneezewort 248 
Snowberry 71, 228 
Pink 228 
Snowdrop 71, 72, 293 
Greater 293 
Pleated 293 
Snowflake, Spring 292 
Summer 53, 292 
Snow-in-summer 115 
Soapwort 118 
Rock 300 
Soft-brome 281 
Lesser 281 
Slender 281 
Soft-grass, Creeping 277 
Soft-rush 262 
Solanum 
dulcamara 38, 59, 196 
linnaeanum 196 
nigrum 195 
ssp. nigrum 195 
physalifolium 
var. nitidibaccatum 195 
rostratum 196 
sarachoides 195 
sisymbriifolium 196 
sodomeum 196 
tuberosum 196 
Soleirolia 
soleirolii 108 
Solidago 
x aster 246 
canadensis 62, 246 
gigantea 246 
graminifolia 246 
lanceolata 246 
serotina 246 
virgaurea 246 
Solomon’s-seal 290 
Angular 290 
Garden 290 
Sonchus 
arvensis 238 
ssp. uliginosus 238 
asper 66, 238 
oleraceus 66, 238 
palustris 238 
Sorbaria 
sorbifolia 151 
Sorbaria 151 
Sorbus 
aria 58, 60, 88, 163 
aucuparia 59, 163 
x S. intermedia 300 
domestica 163 
intermedia 163 
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latifolia 300 
torminalis 57, 61, 67, 163 
Sorghum 
bicolor 286 
vulgare 286 
Sorrel, Common 122 
French 122 
Sheep’s 122 
Southernwood 248 
Sow-thistle, Marsh 238 
Perennial 238 
Prickly 238 
Smooth 61, 238 
Soya-bean 165 
Sparganium 
emersum 73, 74, 286 
erectum 37, 286 
ssp. erectum 286 
ssp. neglectum 286 
neglectum 286 
ramosum 286 
simplex 286 
Spearwort, Greater 100 
Lesser 100 
Speedwell, Breckland 220 
Fingered 220 
Garden 222 
Germander 219 
Heath 219 
Ivy-leaved 221 
Large 219 
Marsh 220 
Slender 72, 221 
Spiked 222 
Thyme-leaved 219 
Wall 220 
Wood 220 
Spergula 
arvensis 117 
var. arvensis 117 
var. sativa 117 
Spergularia 
rubra 117 
Sphaerocarpos 
michelii 304, 305, 322 
Sphagnum 
auriculatum 323 
cymbifolium 323 
denticulatum 323 
fimbriatum 323 
palustre 
var. palustre 323 
plumulosum 323 
squarrosum 323 
subnitens 323 
Sphenolobus 
exsectiformis 317 
Spider-orchid, Early 299 
Spiderwort 260 
Spike-rush, Common 263 
Few-flowered 263 
Many-stalked 263 
Needle 263 
Slender 263 
Spikeweed, Common 255 
Spinach 112 
New Zealand 111 
Spinacia 
oleracea 112 
Spindle 61, 179 
Large-leaved 179 
Spiraea 
douglasii 151 
filipendula 151 
obovata 151 
x pseudosalicifolia 151 
salicifolia 151 
ulmaria 151 
x vanhouttei 151 
Spiraea, Van Houtte’s 151 
Spiranthes 
spiralis 296 
Spirodela 
polyrhiza 260 


Splachnum 
ampullaceum 305, 339 
Spleenwort, Black 92 
Maidenhair 92 
Spotted-laurel 179 
Spotted-orchid, Common 296 
Heath 52, 296 
Springbeauty 113 
Spruce, Norway 60, 61, 71, 95 
Spurge, Broad-leaved 180 
Caper 180 
Coral 180 
Cypress 181 
Dwarf 180 
Leafy 181 
Petty 180 
Sun 180 
Twiggy 181 
Wood 50, 61, 181 
Spurge-laurel 176 
Spurrey, Corn 117 
Sand 117 
Squill, Siberian 290 
Spring 290 
Squinancywort 226 
St John’s-wort, Hairy 125 
Imperforate 125 
Pale 125 
Perforate 124 
Slender 125 
Square-staked 125 
Trailing 125 
Stachys 
xambigua 202 
annua 2()3 
arvensis 67, 203 
byzantina 202 
germanica 62, 202 
heraclea 203 
lanata 202 
officinalis 202 
palustris 89, 203 
sylvatica 202 
x S. palustris 202 
Staphylea 
pinnata 182 
Star-of-Bethlehem 290 
Drooping 290 
Spiked 290 
Yellow 53, 287 
Star-thistle, Lesser 236 
Maltese 236 
Yellow 236 
Steeplebush 151 
Stellaria 
alsine 115 
apetala 114 
aquatica 116 
dilleniana 
var. palustris 115 
graminea 115 
holostea 114 
media 66, 114 
var. apetala 114 
neglecta 114 
pallida 114 
palustris 115 
uliginosa 115 
umbrosa 114 
Stitchwort, Bog 115 
Greater 114 
Lesser 115 
Marsh 115 
Stock, Hoary 136 
Night-scented 136 
Virginia 135 
Stonecrop, Biting 150 
Butterfly 149 
Colorado 149 
Reflexed 150 
Rock 150 
Siberian 149 
Tasteless 150 
Thick-leaved 150 


White 72, 150 
Stork’s-bill, Common 186 
Musk 186 
Sea 186 
Stratiotes 
aloides 256 
Strawberry, Barren 156 
Garden 157 
Hautbois 157 
Wild 61, 157 
Yellow-flowered 157 
Strawberry-blite 111 
Strawberry-tree 146 
Succisa 
pratensis 67, 231 
Succory, Lamb’s 237 
Sumach, Stag’s-horn 183 
Summer-cypress 112 
Sundew, Round-leaved 127 
Sunflower 254 
Lesser 254 
Pale-leaved 255 
Perennial 254 
Swamp 255 
Swede 70, 144 
Sweet-briar 48, 161 
Small-flowered 161 
Small-leaved 161 
Sweet-flag 73, 259 
Sweet-grass, 
Floating 275 
Hybrid 275 
Plicate 275 
Reed 275 
Small 275 
Sweet-William 119 
Swine-cress 143 
Lesser 73, 143 
Sycamore 71, 183 
Symphoricarpos 
albus 71, 228 
x chenaultii 228 
microphyllus 
x S. orbiculatus 228 
orbiculatus 228 
racemosus 228 
rivularis 228 
Symphytum 
asperum 199 
grandiflorum 199 
ibericum 199 
officinale 199 
x S. asperum 199 
orientale 199 
tuberosum 199 
x uplandicum 71, 199 
Syntrichia 
laevipila 302, 305 
var. laevipila 337 
var. laevipilaeformis 337 
latifolia 304, 337 
montana 63, 336 
papillosa 337 
ruraliformis 336 
ruralis 309, 336 
virescens 336 
Syringa 
vulgaris 215 


Tagetes 
patula 255 
tenuifolia 255 
Tamus 
communis 60, 73, 294 
Tanacetum 
parthenium 72, 248 
vulgare 248 
Tansy 248 
Taraxacum 
acutum 240 
adiantifrons 241 
aequilobum 241 
agg. 42, 66, 71, 87, 240 
alatum 241 


ancistrolobum 241 
anglicum 240 
aurosulum 241 
boekmanii 241 
brachyglossum 240 
bracteatum 240 
britannicum 240 
cherwellense 241 
chrysophaenum 241 
cophocentrum 241 
cordatum 24] 
croceiflorum 241 
curtifrons 241 
cyanolepis 241 
dahlstedtii 241 
dilatatum 24] 
duplidentifrons 240 
ekmanii 241 
euryphyllum 240 
expallidiforme 241 
faeroense 240 
fasciatum 24] 
fulgidum 240 
fuliforme 240 
fulvum 240 
fusciflorum 24] 
gelertii 240 
glauciniforme 240 
haematicum 241 
hamatum 241 
hamiferum 241 
huelphersianum 241 
incisum 24] 
insigne 242 
intumescens 242 
kernianum 241] 
lacerifolium 242 
laciniosifrons 242 
lacistophyllum 240 
laeticolor 242 
lamprophyllum 241 
laticordatum 242 
latisectum 242 
latissimum 242 
linguatum 242 
lingulatum 242 
longisquaameum 242 
lucidum 242 
macranthoides 242 
macrolobum 242 
maculosum 240 
melanthoides 242 
mimulum 242 
multicolorans 242 
necessarium 242 
nordstedtii 241 
obliquilobum 242 
oblongatum 242 
oellgaardii 241 
ostenfeldii 241 
oxoniense 66, 240 
pachymerum 242 
pallescens 242 
palustre 240 
pannucium 242 
pannulatiforme 242 
pannulatum 242 
parnassicum 240 
pectinatiforme 242 
piceatum 242 
polyodon 242 
proximiforme 240 
pseudohamatum 241 
pulchrifolium 242 
quadrans 241 
remanentilobum 242 
rhamphodes 242 
rubicundum 240 
scotiniforme 242 
Sinuatum 242 
stenacrum 242 
stereodes 242 
subbracteatum 241 
subcyanolepis 242 


subexpallidum 242 
sublaeticolor 242 
sublongisquaameum 242 
subundulatum 242 
subxanthostigma 242 
tamesense 24] 
tumentilobum 242 
undulatiflorum 242 
unguilobum 241 
valens 242 
vastisectum 242 
xanthostigma 242 
Tare, Hairy 168 
Slender 168 
Smooth 168 
Tarragon 248 
Taxiphyllum 
wissgrillii 357 
Taxus 
baccata 58, 59, 95, 96 
Teaplant, Chinese 195 
Duke-of-Argyll’s 71, 194 
Teasel, Cultivated 231 
Small 231 
Wild 230 
Yellow-flowered 231 
Teesdalia 
nudicaulis 142 
Telekia 
speciosa 246 
Tellima 
grandiflora 151 
Tephroseris 
integrifolia 
ssp. integrifolia 251 
Tetragonia 
tetragonioides 111 
Tetragonolobus 
maritimus 167 
Tetraphis 
pellucida 324 
Teucrium 
chamaedrys 207 
scordium 207 
scorodonia 75, 207 
Thalictrum 
aquilegiifolium 102 
flavum 102 
minus 102 
Thamnium 
alopecurum 348 
Thamnobryum 
alopecurum 58, 348 
Thelycrania 
sanguinea 178 
Thelypteris 
palustris 92 
Thesium 
humifusum 46, 179 
Thimbleberry 151 
Thistle, Carline 52, 231 
Cotton 235 
Creeping 61, 235 
Dwarf 235 
Marsh 235 
Meadow 52, 235 
Milk 235 
Musk 234 
Slender 234 
Spear 61, 234 
Welted 234 
Woolly 234 
Thlaspi 
arvense 142 
perfoliatum 76, 88, 142 
Thorn-apple 196 
Thorow-wax 190 
False 190 
Thrift 124 
Thuidium 
abietinum 
ssp. abietinum 349 
ssp. hystricosum 349 
hystricosum 349 
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philibertii 349 
tamariscinum 57,61, 312, 349 
Thuja 
plicata 61, 96 
Thyme 209 
Basil 208 
Large 209 
Wild 209 
Thymus 
britannicus 209 
drucei 209 
glaber 209 
neglectus 209 
polytrichus 46, 77, 209 
praecox 
ssp. arcticus 209 
pulegioides 209 
pycnotrichus 209 
serpyllum 209 
vulgaris 209 
Tickseed, Large-flowered 255 
Tilia 
cordata 125 
europaea 125 
‘petiolaris’ 125 
platyphyllos 125 
tomentosa 125 
ulmifolia 125 
x vulgaris 71, 125 
Timothy 72, 281 
Toadflax, Annual 219 
Balkan 219 
Common 218 
Italian 218 
Ivy-leaved 218 
Pale 219 
Prostate 219 
Purple 72, 219 
Small 217 
Tobacco, Sweet 196 
Tolmiea 
menziesii 150 
Tomatillo 195 
Tomato 195 
Toothpick-plant 191 
Toothwort 51, 223 
Purple 223 
Tordylium 
maximum 192 
Tor-grass 283 
Torilis 
arvensis 192 
japonica 192 
nodosa 65, 193 
Tormentil 156 
Trailing 156 
Tortella 
inclinata 305, 306, 331 
inflexa 306, 331 
tortuosa 331 
Tortula 
acaulon 
var. pilifera 335 
var. schreberiana 335 
var. acaulon 335 
intermedia 336 
laevipila 337 
var. laevipilaeformis 337 
lanceola 335 
latifolia 337 
marginata 334 
modica 335 
muralis 64 
var. aestiva 334 
var. muralis 334 
var. rupestris 334 
papillosa 337 
protobryoides 335 
ruralis 336 
ssp. ruralifomis 336 
subulata 
var. subulata 334 
truncata 335 
virescens 336 


Trachystemon 
orientalis 200 
Tradescantia 
virginiana 260 
Tragopogon 
porrifolius 238 
pratensis 238 
ssp. minor 238 
ssp. orientalis 238 
ssp. pratensis 238 
Traveller’s-joy 98 
Treacle-mustard, Spreading 135 
Tree-mallow 126 
Hyéres 126 
Tree-of-Heaven 183 
Trefoil, Hop 172 
Large 172 
Lesser 172 
Slender 173 
Trichophorum 
cespitosum 
ssp. germanicum 263 
Trichostomopsts 
umbrosa 332 
Trichostomum 
crispulum 331 
sinuosum 333 
Trifolium 
agrarium 172 
angustifolium 173 
arvense 173 
aureum 172 
campestre 172 
dubium 65, 66, 172, 173 
filiforme 173 
fragiferum 
ssp. fragiferum 172 
hybridum 72 
ssp. hybridum 172 
incarnatum 71 
ssp. incarnatum 173 
lappaceum 173 
medium 173 
micranthum 173 
ochroleucon 173 
pratense 42, 72, 173 
var. parviflorum 173 
var. pratense 173 
var. sativum 173 
procumbens 172 
repens 42, 46, 66, 72, 172 
var. phyllanthes 172 
resupinatum 172 
scabrum 173 
striatum 75, 173 
subterraneum 75, 173 
Triglochin 
palustre 256 
Trigonella sp. 171 
Tripleurospermum 
inodorum 66, 250 
maritimum 
ssp. nodorum 250 
Trisetum 
flavescens 39, 42, 55, 277 
Triticum 
aestivum 285 
Tritomaria 
exsectiformis 305, 317 
Tritonia 
x crocosmuflora 294 
Trollius 
europaeus 98 
Tropaeolum 
majus 186 
peregrinum 186 
Tsuga 
heterophylla 61, 95 
Tufted-sedge 270 
Slender 270 
Tulip, Garden 287 
Wild 287 
Tulipa 
gesneriana 287 


sylvestris 287 
Turgenia 
latifolia 193 
Turnip 70, 144 
Wild 144 
Turnsole, European 198 
Turritis 
glabra 138 
Tussilago 
farfara 63, 251 
Tussock-sedge, Greater 264 
Lesser 265 
Tutsan 124 
Twayblade, Common 296 
Typha 
angustifolia 37, 286 
latifolia 73, 286 


Ulex 
europaeus 56, 60, 74, 128 
gallii 75, 128 
minor 56, 75, 128 
Ulmus 
carpinifolia 106 
coritana 106 
x elegantissima 300 
glabra 57, 106 
x U. minor 106 
hollandica 
var. vegela 106 
x hollandica 106 
minor 
ssp. minor 106 
ssp. sarniensis 106 
x U. plotii 106 
montana 106 
plotii 106 
procera 106 
satwwa 106 
x vegeta 106 
x viminalis 106 
Ulota 
bruchii 347 
crispa 346 
phyllantha 347 


Umbilicus 
rupestris 89, 149 
Urtica 
dioica 42, 59, 60, 62, 66, 
73, 107 


galeopsifolia 107 
pilulifera 108 

urens 108 

var. parviflora 108 
Utricularia 

australis 224 

major 224 

vulgaris 224 


Vaccaria 

hispanica 119 
Vaccinium 

myrtillus 75, 146 
Valerian, Common 230 

Marsh 230 

Red 72, 230 
Valeriana 

dioica 38, 230 

officinalis 230 

ssp. collina 230 
ssp. sambucifolia 230 

sambucifolia 230 
Valerianella 

carinata 230 

dentata 67, 230 

eriocarpa 230) 

locusta 65, 229, 230 

olitoria 229 

rimosa 230 
Velvetleaf, 127 
Venus’s-looking-glass 226 

Large 226 


Verbascum 
blattaria 216 
densiflorum 216 
x kerneri 216 
lychnitis 216 
nigrum 216 
olympicum 216 
phlomoides 216 
phoeniceum 216 
pyramidatum 216 
x semialbum 216 
thapsus 67, 216 
x V. nigrum 216 
x V. phlomoides 216 
virgatum 216 
Verbena 
bonariensis 202 
elegans 202 
officinalis 202 
Vernal-grass, Annual 278 
Sweet 278 
Veronica 
agrestis 22] 
anagallis 220 
anagallis-aquatica 220 
x V. catenata 220 
aquatica 220 
arvensis 64, 65, 220 
austriaca 
ssp. teucrium 219 
beccabunga 220 
catenata 66, 220 
chamaedrys 65, 219 
didyma 221 
filiformis 65, 72, 221 
gentianoides 222 
hederifolia 221 
ssp. hederifolia 221 
ssp. lucorum 221 
x lackschewitzii 220 
longifolia 222 
montana 22() 
officinalis 219 
persica 66, 71, 72, 221 
polita 65, 221 
praecox 220 
scutellata 220 
serpyllifolia 64 
ssp. serpyllifolia 219 
spicata 222 
tourneforti 221 
triphyllos 220 
Vervain 202 
Argentinian 202 
Elegant 202 
Vetch, Bush 61, 168 
Common 168 
Crown 167 
Fine-leaved 167 
Fodder 168 
Horseshoe 167 
Hungarian 168 
Kidney 166 
Narbonne 169 
Spring 169 
Tufted 167 
Wood 168 
Vetchling, Grass 170 
Hairy 170 
Meadow 169 
Yellow 170 
Viburnum 
lantana 60, 228 
opulus 59, 228 
tinus 228 
Vicia 
angustifolia 168, 169 
cracca 39, 42, 169 
faba 169 
gracilis 168 
hirsuta 63, 168 
lathyroides 169 


lutea 169 
narbonensis 169 
pannonica 168 
parviflora 168 
sativa 168 
ssp. nigra 168, 169 
ssp. sativa 70,71, 168, 169 
ssp. segetalis 168, 169 
sepium 168 
sylvatica 67, 88, 168 
tenuifolia 167 
tenuissima 168 
tetrasperma 168 
villosa 168 
Vinca 
major 72, 194 
minor 194 
Viola 
arvensis 66, 129 
var. obtusifolia 129 
x bavarica 128 
canina 
ssp. canina 38, 128 
x V. persicifolia 128 
x contempta 129 
hirta 127 
ssp. calcarea 127 
lactea 128 
odorata 65, 127 
var. dumetorum 127 
var. imberis 127 
var. praecox 127 
var. subcarnea 127 
x V. hirta 127 
palustris 128 
permixta 127 
persicifolia 38, 47, 76, 128 
reichenbachiana 57, 58, 88, 
128 
x ritschliana 38, 128 
riviniana 57, 127 
x V. reichenbachiana 127 
x scabra 127 
stagnina 128 
tricolor 
ssp. tricolor 128 
x V. arvensis 129 
x wittrockiana 129 
Violet, Fen 47, 128 
Hairy 127 
Marsh 128 
Sweet 127 
Violet-willow, European 132 
Viper’s-bugloss 198 
Virginia-creeper 181 
Viscum 
album 49, 89, 179 
Vitis 
quinquefolia 181 
vinifera 181 
Vogelia 
paniculata 139 
Volvulus 
dahuricus 196 
sepium 196 
Vulpia 
bromoides 63, 272 
myuros 63, 272 
unilateralis 273 


Wallflower 135 
Siberian 135 
Wall-rocket, Annual 143 
Perennial 143 
Wall-rue 63, 92 
Walnut 71, 108 
Warnstorfia 
exannulata 351 
fluitans 351 
Warty-cabbage 135 
Southern 135 
Water-cress 136 
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Fool’s 190 
Hybrid 137 
Narrow-fruited 137 
Water-crowfoot, Common 101 
Fan-leaved 101 
Pond 101 
River 101 
Stream 101 
Thread-leaved 101 
Water-dropwort, 
Corky-fruited 189 
Fine-leaved 189 
Hemlock 189 
Narrow-leaved 50, 189 
Parsley 189 
River 189 
Tubular 189 
Water-lily, Fringed 197 
White 97 
Yellow 97 
Water-milfoil, Alternate 175 
Spiked 175 
Whorled 175 
Water-parsnip, Greater 189 
Lesser 50, 189 
Water-pepper 120 
Small 120 
Tasteless 120 
Water-plantain 256 
Lesser 256 
Narrow-leaved 256 
Water-purslane 175 
Water-soldier 256 
Water-speedwell, Blue 220 
Pink 220 
Water-starwort, 
Blunt-fruited 214 
Common 211 
Intermediate 214 
Various-leaved 214 
Water-violet 147 
Waterweed, Canadian 71, 256 
Curly 256 
Nuttall’s 256 
South American 256 
Wayfaring-tree 228 
Weasel’s-snout 218 
Pale 218 
Weissia 
brachycarpa 
var. brachycarpa 330 
var. obliqua 330 
controversa 
var. controversa 330 
longifolia 331 
var. angustifolia 331 
var. longifolia 331 
microstoma 
var. brachycarpa 330 
var. microstoma 330 
multicapsularis 331 
rostellata 305, 331 
rutilans 305, 330 
Weld 145 
Wheat, Bread 285 
Whin, Petty 174 
Whitebeam 163 
Intermediate 163 
Whitlowgrass, Common 139 
Glabrous 139 
Hairy 139 
Wall 139 
Whorl-grass 275 
Wilckia 
maritima 135 
Wild-oat 72, 276 
Winter 72, 73, 276 
Willow, Almond 132 
Bay 131 
Creeping 134 
Cricket-bat 132 
Eared 134 


Goat 133 

Golden 132 

Green-leaved 132 

Grey 133 

Holme 133 

Olive 133 

Purple 132 

Sharp-stipuled 132 

Weeping 132 

White 132 
Willowherb, American 72,773, 177 

Broad-leaved 176 

Great 176 

Hoary 176 

Marsh 177 

New Zealand 178 

Pale 177 

Rosebay 72, 178 

Short-fruited 177 

Spear-leaved 177 

Squared-stalked 177 
Winter-cress 136 

American 136 

Medium-flowered 136 
Wintergreen, Common 146 
Witch-grass 285 
Woad 135 
Woodruff 226 

Blue 226 
Wood-rush, Field 263 

Great 262 

Hairy 262 

Heath 263 

Southern 262 
Wood-sedge 61, 268 

Thin-spiked 268 
Wood-sorrel 184 
Wormwood 248 
Woundwort, Downy 202 

Field 203 

Hedge 202 

Hybrid 202 

Marsh 203 


Xanthium 
spinosa 254 
strumarium 254 


Yarrow 248 
Yellow-cress, Austrian 137 

Creeping 137 

Great 137 

Marsh 137 
Yellow-eyed-grass, Pale 293 
Yellow-rattle 223 
Yellow-sedge 269 
Yellow-sorrel, Chilean 300 

Least 183 

Procumbent 183 

Upright 184 
Yellow-vetch 169 
Yellow-wort 193 
Yellow-woundwort, Annual 203 
Yew 59, 96 
Yorkshire-fog 277 
Yushania 

anceps 27() 


Zannichellia 
palustris 74, 259 
Zea 
mays 286 
Zerna 
erecta 282 
ramosa 282 
Zygodon 
baumgartnert. 345 
conoideus 304, 305, 345 
rupestris 345 
viridissimus 
var. occidentalis 345 
var. viridissimus 345 


